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DAVID  GRAY. 

MR.  DAVID  GRAY,  poet,  journalist,  critic  and 
traveler,  was  bom  November  8th,  1836,  in 
Edinburgh.  Scotland.  He  was  a  son  of  Philip  Ca- 
dell  Gray,  a  stationer,  and  later  a  crockery  dealer. 
The  Gray  family  had  lived  in  Edinburgh  thi:ee  gen- 
erations. His  mother  was  Amelia  Tasker.  His 
parents  were  united  in  1833.  David  was  educated 
in  private  schools  and  in  Forester's  Newington 
Academy,  in  Edinburgh.  In  school  he  was  noted 
for  quick  powers  of  acquisition  and  for  brilliancy  of 
intellect,  while  his  physical  powers  were  developed 
by  the  usual  sports  of  Scottish  youth.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  1849,  the  family  sailed  for  New  York,  where 
they  landed  on  ist  May.  They  went  to  Buffalo,  and 
on  22nd  May  they  sailed  for  Sheboygan,  Wis.  The 
family  settled  on  a  farm  near  Waupun,  where  they 
endured  all  the  discomforts  of  pioneer  life.  David 
attended  the  high  school  in  Waupun  in  1853,  and 
he  continued  to  read  and  study  during  his  life  on  the 
farm. 

In  1854  he  became  a  school-teacher,  and  he  after- 
ward attended  school  in  Portage  for  a  time.  In 
August,  1856,  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  be- 
came secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union.  There  he  formed  many  acquaint- 
ances, extended  his  reading  and  studies,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Express,  The  Home 
and  other  publications.  In  1859  he  became  a  com- 
mercial reporter  on  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier, 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  became  associate  editor  of 
that  journal  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  hard  news- 
paper work.  In  1862  he  visited  Cuba.  In  1865  he 
visited  Europe  and  remained  abroad  till  1868,  and 
during  those  years  he  wrote  a  brilliant  series  of  let- 
ters to  the  Courier^  in  which  his  literary  powers 
were  shown  at  their  best.  In  April,  1868,  he  re- 
turned to  Buffalo,  where  he  resumed  his  newspaper 
work.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Guthrie,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  2nd  June,  1869. 

In  1876  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Courier^ 
but  the  work  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  in  1877 


his  health  failed.  He  went  to  Europe  for  recuper- 
ation, and  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  trip  In 
1880  his  health  again  failed,  and  in  1882  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  work.  In  that  year  he  again 
visited  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
children.  They  returned  to  Buffalo  in  1885.  ^^ 
1885  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  also  secretary^  of  the  park  commis- 
sion of  Buffalo.  The  work  proved  to  be  too  great  for 
his  strength.  He  started  in  March,  1888,  for  the  Ber- 
mudas, with  his  brother.  The  train  was  wrecked 
at  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  and  David 
Gray  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  He  filled  an  important  plaCe  in  the  social 
and  literary  life  of  Buffalo.  His  poetry  is  a  com- 
plete key  to  his  character.  After  his  death  his 
friends  published  a  memorial  volume,  containing  an 
extended  biographical  sketch,  his  finest  poetical 
productions  and  miscellaneous  papers.  His  poetry 
is  marked  by  the  true  fire  and  force,  and  the  verbal 
dress  is  always  appropriate.  Probably  the  most 
accurate  characterization  of  his  work  is  that  it 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Poe.  H.  A.  V. 


OUTRIVALED. 

No  tale  of  days  divine  with  love,  or  starry  eves,  is 

mine; 
I  only  know  that  One  was  once  who  made  all  life 

divine; 
Whose  presence  circled  to  my  soul  its  all  of  earth 

or  skies, 
Who  drew  my  glamoured  sight  from  heaven,  to 

dwell  upon  her  eyes; 
And  Hope  (that  fell  from  heaven  to  hell)  upsoared 

on  wings  of  light 
Till  that  sweet  vision  darkly  changed  and  melted 

into  night. 
It  came,  a  whisper — low  at  first — that  she  was  false 

to  me; 
And  louder  grew  the  words  accurst,  '^Another,  and 

not  thee!" 
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They  bade  me  see  the  signs  she  wore,  howe'er  she 

sighed  or  smiled, 
That  told  the  Eden  of  my  love  a  paradise  defiled.       ' 
And  by  his  spell  upon  her  eyes,  his  spell  on  heart    | 

and  breath, 
His  bridal  sign  upon  her  cheek,  I  knew  the  Rival,    \ 

Death! 
I  did  not  rail  of  broken  vows;  O  God,  so  white 

and  shriven! 
I  watched  her  life,  my  star  of  life,  set  in  its  dream    | 

of  heaven; 
And  all  the  haunted  nights  my  prayer  was  wild,  the 

while  I  ween 
She  could  not  see  my  heart  at  hers,  for  a  shade  that    , 

dwelt  between; 
But,  gazing  past  me  through  the  gloom,  the  light  in 

her  eyes  renewed 
For  ghostly  in  the  dark,  without,  he  stood, — ^the 

King  who  wooed. 
He  gave  her  brow  the  palest  pearl,  and  wildly  with 

her  hair 
Inwove  a  thread  of  gold,  that  made  her  brow  more    . 

fair; 
The  rose  of  love  she  wore  for  him  blushed  with  a 

crimson  flame, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  life  upflickered  as  he 

came. 
Then  over  all  there  fell  a  veil,  pale,  chill,  like  winter 

breath, 
And  forth  they  went,  my  love  and  he,  the  kingly 

Rival,  Death. 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  AND  HIS  CREW. 

Toll  the  saintly  minster  bell, 

For  we  know  they're  now  at  rest; 
Where  they  lie,  they  sleep  as  ykrell 

As  in  kirkyard  old  and  blest. 
Let  the  requiem  echo  free 

From  the  shores  of  England  forth, 
Over  leagues  of  angry  sea. 

Toward  the  silence  of  the  North. 

Half  a  score  of  years  or  more, 

They  were  phantoms  in  our  dreams; 
Many  a  night,  on  many  a  shore 

Lit  by  wan  Aurora  gleams, 
We  have  tracked  the  ghostly  band, 

Seen  distressful  signals  wave, 
Till  we  find  dim  William's  Land 

Holy  with  the  heroes*  grave. 

Toll  the  bell!  that  they  may  rest, 
Haunting  specters  of  our  brain, 

They  for  whom  her  tireless  quest 
Love  pursued  so  long  in  vain. 


Nevermore  let  fancy  feign 
That  the  wondering  Esquimau 

Haply  sees  them  toil  again, 
Wild  and  hazard,  through  the  snow. 

From  The  Erebus  they  pass'd 

To  a  realm  of  light  and  balm; 
And  The  Terror  sailed  at  last 

Into  peace  and  perfect  calm. 
Toll  the  bell,  but  let  its  voice, 

Moaning  in  the  minster  dome, 
Change  at  times,  and  half  rejoice. 

For  the  mariners  are  home. 


THE  CROSS  OF  GOLD. 


The  fifth  from  the  north  wall; 
Row  innermost;  and  the  pall 
Plain  black — all  black — e.xcept 
The  cross  on  which  she  wept. 
Ere  she  lay  down  and  slept. 

II. 

This  one  is  hers,  and  this — 
The  marble  next  it— his. 
So  lie  in  brave  accord 
The  lady  and  her  lord, 
Her  cross  and  his  red  sword. 

III. 

And  now,  what  seek'st  thou  here. 
Having  nor  care  nor  fear 
To  vex  with  thy  hot  tread 
These  halls  of  the  long  dead, 
To  flash  the  torch's  light 
Upon  their  utter  night  ? 
What  word  hast  thou  to  thrust 
Into  her  ear  of  dust? 


Spake  then  the  haggard  priest: 
*'  In  the  lands  of  the  far  East 
I  dreamed  of  finding  rest, 
What  time  my  lips  had  pressed 
The  cross  on  this  dead  breast. 


"  And  if  my  sin  be  shriven, 
And  mercy  live  in  heaven. 
Surely  this  hour,  and  here, 
My  long  woe's  end  is  near — 
Is  near — and  I  am  brought 
To  peace  and  painless  thought 
Of  her  who  lies  at  rest, 
This  cross  upon  her  breast. 
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**  Whose  passionate  heart  is  cold 
Beneath  this  cross  of  gold, 
Who  lieth,  still  and  mute, 
In  sleep  so  absolute. 
Yea,  by  this  precious  sign 
Shall  sleep  most  sweet  be  mine, 
And  I,  at  last,  am  blest, 
Knowing  she  went  to  rest. 
This  cross  upon  her  breast. " 


DIVIDED. 


The  half-world's  width  divides  us;  yet,  from  far — 
And  though  I  know  that  nearer  may  not  be 
In  all  the  years— yet,  O  beloved,  to  thee 

Goes  out  my  heart,  and,  past  the  crimson  bar 
Of  sunset,  westward  yearns  away — away — 
And  dieth  towards  thee  with  the  dying  day! 


TO  GLEN  IRIS. 

To  thee,  sweetest  valley,  Glen  Iris,  to  thee. 

More  fair  than  the  vision  of  poet  may  be, 

And  beyond  what  the  artist  may  dream,  when  his 

eyes 
Are  dim  with  the  hues  of  the  loveliest  skies; 
To  thee  and  thy  forest,  whose  foliage  forever 
Is  fresh  with  the  mists  of  ihy  life-flashing  river; 
Thy  flowers  that  are  swayed  in  the  softest  of  airs; 
Thy  birds  in  the  greenest  and  deepest  of  lairs; 
Thy  lights  and  thy  shadows,  thy  sweet  river's  fall, 
That  sings  into  slumber  or  reverie,  all. 
To  thee,  though  our  lips  can  not  utter  a  word. 
Our  spirits  are  singing  in  rapture  unheard! 
For  'tis  part  of  thy  magic,   thy  beauty- wrought 

spell, 
W^hat  thou  whisperest  to  us  we  nev^r  can  tell. 
Sweet  Glen  of  the  Rainbow,  to  thee  there  are 

given, 
As  fresh  as  the  day  when  they  spnmg  into  birth, 
All  the  joys  and  the  graces  we  love  most  of  earth, 
And  the  sunlight  flings  o'er  thee  the  glories  of 

heaven! 
So,  The  Nameless  now  drink  from  thy  pleasure- 
brimmed  chalice, 
And  pledge  thee  the  rainbow-ideal  of  valleys, 
A  Beulah  where  thrice-happy  mortals  that  see  thee 
Forget  all  their  cares,  for  thy  waters  are  Lethe. 
And  we  shout  and  rejoice  that  thou  art  what  thou 

art. 
The  beautiful  home  of  a  beautiful  heart. 


The  half-world's  width  divides  us;  where  she  sits 
Noonday  has  broadened  o'er  the  prairied  West; 
For  me,  beneath  an  alien  sky,  unblest. 

The  day  dies  and  the  bird  of  evening  flits. 
Nor  do  I  dream  that  in  her  happier  breast 

Stirs  thought  of  me.    Untroubled  beams  the  star 
And  recks  not  of  the  drifting  mariner's  quest. 
Who,  for  dear  life,  may  seek  it  on  mid  sea. 


TO  J.  H. 

The  happy  time  when  dreams  have  power  to  cheat 
Is  i>ast,  dear  friend,  for  me.     As  in  old  days. 
So,  still,  at  times,  they  throng  their  ancient  ways 

And  trail  their  shining  robes  before  my  feet, 
Or  stand,  half-lifted  to  their  native  skies 
By  the  soft  oval  of  white  arms,  with  eyes 

Closing  on  looks  unutterably  sweet. 
Then  the  grim  Truth  beside  me  will  arise 

And  slay  them,  and  their  beauty  is  no  more, — 
No  more  their  beauty — saving  such  as  dies 
Into  the  marble  of  mute  lips,  or  flies 

With  tlie  swift  light  of  dying  smiles  before 
The  t-y^  that  strains  to  watch  can  tell,  for  tears. 
How  passing  fair  it  shone,  how  dusk  have  grown 
the  vears. 


REST. 


Once  more,  blessed  valley,  I  seek  and  have  found 
thee; 
Tired,  hunted,  I  ran,  with  the  mad  world  halloo- 
ing; 
I  slipped  to  thy  shade;  I  am  safe  from  pursuing; 
No  care  climbeth  over  the  green  walls  that  bound 

thee. 
In  the  hush  of  thy  woodlands  that  drew  me  and 

woo  me, 
By  the  rush  of  thy  waters  whose  thunders  thrill 
thro'  me, 
In  deep  hemlock  cover,  in  vine-trellised  arbor, 
My  heart  finds  once  more  a  blest  haven  and 
harbor. 
But  the  summers  are  many,  the  years  have  flown 
fleetly. 
Since    first    we    came    hither   with    revel    and 

laughter. 
Ah!  how  easy  the  jest,  then,  the  mirth  following 
after. 
The  poem  to  praise  thee,  the  song  that  ran  sweetly. 


It  was  joy,  then,  that  met  us  by  greenwood  and 

meadow; 
It  is  rest,  now,  rest  only,  we  crave  in  thy  shadow. 
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WILLIAM  Mcintosh. 

MR.  WILLIAM  Mcintosh  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  April  23rd,  1852.  As  a  child  he 
was  delicate.  He  had  about  half  the  course  in 
public  schools  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  From 
1865  to  1875  he  lived  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  getting  health  and  a  love  of  nature  and 
poetry.  He  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  New  York  Express  and  Star  from  1875  to 
October  1880.  He  has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Sunday  News  since 
the  starting  of  the  Daily  News,  October  nth,  1880. 
His  verse  has  been  of  the  "occasional  "  kind,  and 
most  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  News  and  other 
local  papers.  Mr.  Mcintosh  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  people  who  are  not  in  the  accepted  sense 
poets  have  some  "music  in  them,'*  subject  to  call 
in  the  experiences  of  life.  What  we  all  feel,  some 
of  us  express,  with  more  or  less  success.  In  this 
view  poetry  is  not  a  thing  apart,  a  gift  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  is  the  expression  of  something 
universal,  and  its  character  is  relative.  We  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  inspiring  cause  of 
many  of  Mr.  Mcintosh's  poems  are  far  removed 
from  the  commonplace,  and  as  a  master  of  expres- 
sion he  ranks  with  the  such  minor  poets  as  Scollard, 
Kenyon  and  Sherman.  I.  A.  K. 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Two  angels  sang  the  first  of  Easter  songs: 

•'  He  is  not  here,  but  risen! " 
A  world's  full  chonis  now  the  strain  prolongs 

That  mocked  death's  prison. 

Dumb  nature,  imitating  Him  who  rose, 

Breaks  winter's  sepulcher. 
And  piping  bird-songs  on  each  wand  that  blows 

Resurgams  bear. 

On  one  heart  falls  the  triumph's  glad  refrain 

Like  music  far  away 
At  sunset  hour,  when  memory's  joy  and  pain 

Hold  mingling  sway. . 

Strange  being!  all  of  opposites  combined: 

A  soul  of  reverent  mood; 
Self-centered;  measuring  heaven  by  finite  mind. 

Yet  loving  good. 

Patient,  unpassioned,  just  to  friend  and  foe 

By  impulse  more  than  rule; 
Forgiving,  quick  to  feel  compassion's  glow; 

In  censure  cool. 


A  hermit  in  the  jostling  multitude. 

Companioned  when  alone! 
Art  scorned  and  nature  loved  in  wildest  mood; 

Poet  and  drone. 

Scanning  high  truths  as  stars  are  viewed  by  day 

From  caves  no  sun  has  seen; 
Steadfast  in  sorrow,  dumb  when  all  is  gay; 

In  gloom  serene. 

Loveless,  yet  full  of  yearning  tenderness; 

Trustful,  yet  lacking  faith; 
Fearless  of  what  shall  be,  yet  slow  to  trace 

Life  beyond  death. 

Who  that  has  won  what  men  most  battle  for, 

I^ve,  fame,  dominion,  pelf. 
Can  know  the  pathos  of  a  life  at  war 

With  life  itself? 

Who,  tuned  to  sing  life's  octave  full  and  strong:^ 

Can  sound  the  undertone. 
The  De  Profundis  of  a  soul  whose  song 

Is  but  a  groan  ? 

In  many  a  heart  a  cross  is  reared  whereon 

Life's  sacred  purpose  dies; 
Dear  hopes  lie  dead  in  sepulchers  unknown 

To  mortal  eyes. 

Who  shall  proclaim  their  Easter?  who  declare 

Death's  empire  overthrown? 
What  angel  guard  the  silent  shrine  and  share 

The  vault  of  stone? 

Lo!  at  the  head  and  foot  of  that  dark  bier 
Two  white-winged  figures  stand. 

Star-crowned;  one  radiant  face,  smile-lit,  to  cheer; 
One  to  command. 

Friendship  and  duty!    See,  they  stand  alone; 

"  He  is  not  here,"  they  say. 
And  from  the  low-browed  arch  the  portal  stone 

Is  rolled  away. 

Dear  spirits!  twinned  of  Heaven,  fond  watch  to 
keep 

Where  love  shall  conquer  doom. 
Tell  the  glad  news,  and  show  to  those  who  weep 

The  empty  tomb. 

'Tis  Easter  morn.    From  the  soul's  stormy  deeps 

The  De  Profundis  swells. 
Blent  with  the  joyous  symphony  that  sweeps 

From  Easier  bells. 
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INTUITIONS. 

If  every  message  that  a  fair  face  brings 

To  him  whose  heart  keeps  counsel  with  his  eyes, 

Were  wrought  in  song,  there's  not  a  bird  that  flings 
Its  carol  forth  to  twilight's  listening  skies 

But  would  be  still  to  hear  the  sweeter  strain, 
As  when  the  mock-bird,  from  the  topmost  limb 
That  crowns  the  grove,  chants  till  the  hills  grow 
dim, 

And  shames  each  warbler  with  his  own  song  back 
again. 

If  every  hint  that  field  and  wood  and  stream 
Give  to  the  poet-spirit  were  shaped  in  thought, 

If  every  waking  soul  could  tell  its  dream, 
Gleams  of  world-crowded  space  its  vision  caught, 

Mankind  would  march  to  statelier  music  then, 
And  life  that  catches  step  at  intervals 
With  broken  cadence  of  far  rallying  calls 

Would  sweep  on  like  the  stars  that  mark  high  paths 
for  men. 


I 


COMPASSION. 

He  that  hath  heard  the  cries  of  drowning  men 

Ring  in  his  ears  for  help  he  could  not  give. 
Had  never  vengeance  in  his  soul  since  then; 

For  gentle  ruth  for  all  that  grieving  live 
And  all  that  struggling  die  that  hour  was  bom, 
To  rule  by  right  divine  where  never  scorn 
Of  piteous  human  sorrow  shall  prevail. 
Or  patient  love's  excuse  or  mercy's  pleading  fail. 


FLOOD  TIDE. 

Twice  in  a  year  the  tides  are  high 
In  hearts  that  feel  the  heavenly  sway 

Of  worlds  beyond  our  prisoning  sky; 

When  Bethlehem's  signal  star  is  nigh; 
When  angels  sing  on  Easter  day 
The  Christ  reborn  on  Calvary. 

Twice  in  a  year  the  sea  rolls  in, 
Floods  all  our  shoals;  new  deeps  explores; 

Hides  the  wide  waste  of  groveling  sin; 
Lifts  its  white  tribute  high,  and  pours 
Its  triumph  song  along  the  shores, 

O'ermastering  the  world's  selfish  din. 

Twice  in  a  year  our  hearts  o'erflow 
With  tears  that  flash  love's  joyful  lights 

Grant  us,  dear  Lord,  more  oft  to  know 
Thine  own  flood  tide,  that  swells  to-night 
When  o'er  the  hill-tops  glimmering  white, 

Star-led  the  wondering  shepherds  go. 


REV.  PATRICK  CRONIN. 

FATHER  CRONIN,  as  he  is  known  to  thousands 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  was  born  near 
**  Sweet  Adare  "  in  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  March 
ist,  1837.  Perhaps  the  mellowed  influence  of  Lim- 
erick's historic  ruins  and  the  sylvan  charms  of  that 
Arcadian  region  had  something  to  do  in  developing 
the  poetic  genius  which  has  so  enriched  his  active 
life.  The  wide  range  of  his  mental  interests  has 
given  him  fame  as  an  orator,  an  essayist,  a  professor, 
an  editor,  a  preacher  and  a  theologian,  and  in  all 
these  pursuits  it  can  be  truly  said  nullum  tetigitquod 
non  omavit.  His  parents  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year.  Chosing 
the  sacerdotal  life,  he  fitted  himself  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity and  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  In  December, 
1862,  in  the  old  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  he  received 
priestly  orders  and  was  assigned  as  as.sistant  to  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  now  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Louis. 
His  next  pastorate  was  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  returning  to  St.  Louis  at 
the  end  of  that  time  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Resigning  his  pastorate 
in  St  Louis,  he  went  east  in  1870  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  now  Niagara  University.  After  two  years 
in  that  position  he  went  to  Buffalo,  in  October,  1872, 
to  fill  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Catholic  Union^ 
then,  as  now,  the  official  organ  of  the  Bishop  of 
•uflfalo.  When  Father  Cronin  assumed  the  editorial 
chair,  the  paper  was  in  its  small  beginnings,  but  in 
the  almost  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  has  held 
control  it  has  grown  to  a  great  and  flourishing  or- 
gan of  public  opinion.  As  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Union  and  Times,  Father  Cronin  has  done  mighty 
service  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  a 
service  that  is  recognized  abroad  in  the  enthusiastic 
friendship  of  his  former  countrymen. 

But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  Father  Cronin,  His  songs  have  all  the 
freshness  of  the  woodland,  all  the  spontaneity  of 
the  heart.  Disliking  the  introspective  or  philosoph- 
ical poetry  of  the  present  day,  he  hiis  gone  back 
to  the  forests,  the  glens,  the  rivers  and  the  moun- 
tains for  inspiration,  and  even  when  he  deals  with 
human  thought  and  action,  his  verse  has  the  melody 
of  the  birds  rather  than  the  accents  of  the  lute. 
Naluralne.ss  is  the  chief  charm  of  his  poems,  and 
had  his  life  been  less  thrown  amid  the  turmoil  of 
events,  had  he  been  able  to  devote  to  this  talent 
the  best  of  his  energy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  won  an  immortal  name  in  song. 

R.  B.  M. 
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GOOD  FRIDAY. 

On  this  day  so  drear  and  lone, 
Hear,  oh!  Lord,  our  plaintive  moan; 
See,  our  tears  are  falling  fast, 
And  our  hardened  hearts,  at  last, 
Are  in  anguish  raised  to  Thee 
Hanging  on  that  bitter  tree: 

Parce  Nobis  Domine. 

By  tlie  heavy  cross  Thou  bearest, 

By  the  thorny  crown  Thou  wearest, 

By  the  perforating  lance, 

And  that  agonizing  glance, 

By  those  nails  that  pierced  there, 

Hear,  Oh  Jesu,  hear  our  prayer: 

Parce  Nobis  Datnine, 

Ah!  that  scourging  by  the  crowd, 

'Mid  their  curses  fierce  and  loud; 

Ah!  that  vinegar  and  gall, 

And  the  thrice- repeated  fall! 

Sins  of  mine  you  wrought  this  day! 

Weeping  'ueaih  the  cross,  then,  pray: 

Parce  Nobis  Domine. 

Hide  me,  Jesu,  in  Thy  side! 
There  I'll  evermore  abide. 
Let  Thy  blood,  all  precious,  roll 
O'er  my  dark  and  sinful  soul. 
Washing  all  its  guilt  away, 
While  these  tearful  eyes  still  say: 

Parce  Nobis  Domine. 

Whither,  Jesu,  shall  we  go  ? 
Where  else  bring  our  weight  of  woe  ? 
Save  to  this  thrice-holy  Rood, 
Red  witli  Thy  redeeming  blood. 
Here  then  rest  we;  here  we'll  stay 
All  this  bleak  and  bitter  day: 

Parce  Nobis  Domine. 


THE  INFOUND. 


Qui  Jit  Mtrcenas  ut  vemo 


contentus  vivat. 

Hor.  Sat.  /.  1. 1. 


When  youth  and  youthful  dreams  are  fair, 
And  lovely  blooms  the  tender  cheek; 

When  softly  waves  the  sunny  hair, 

And  eyes  tell  more  than  words  can  speak, 

Why  does  the  young  heart  restless  sigh. 

And  pine  beneath  its  native  sky  ? 

And  wish  for  olher  years  to  come, 

And  long  to  other  climes  to  roam  ? 

But  when  those  riper  years  appear, 
All  blooming  like  the  golden  grain; 

When  loving  hearts  and  friends  are  near, 
To  chase  away  each  brooding  pain. 


Ah,  still  why  heaves  the  lonely  breast. 
Sighing  for  future  years  of  rest, 
In  hope  that  joys  may  meet  it  yet 
In  the  calm  eve  of  life's  sunset  ? 

Yet  when  that  eve  falls  softly  down, 

That  turns  to  mist  the  eagle  eye, 
And  frosted  grow  those  tresses  brown, 

And  youthful  fancies  droop  and  die, 
Why  pensive  grows  the  withered  cheek  ? 
Why  would  the  sad  heart  fondly  speak 
Of  youth  and  joys  and  friends  that  once 
Were  dear  in  life's  first  innocence  ? 

Ah,  Lord!  'tis  that  the  soul  still  craves 
Some  unfound  pleasure  earth  ne'er  gives; 

It  dreams  and  seeks,  then  sickens,  raves 
O'er  the  fair  phantom,  and  thus  lives. 

At  rosy  morn,  *tis  found  at  noon; 

At  noon  'twill  smile  with  evening's  moon, 

Till,  cheated  thus  at  every  stage, 

The  sad  heart  pines  from  youth  to  age. 

Earth's  treasures,  youth  and  beauty,  fade; 

E'en  love's  young  dream  but  cheats  a  while; 
Beyond  life's  sea  is  the  fadeless  glade. 

Our  Aiden  home,  where  angels  smile. 
Ah!  when  we  reach  that  deathless  shore. 
Nor  change,  nor  care  can  touch  us  more; 
There  to  the  ravished  heart  appears 
The  unfound  joy  of  earthly  years.   • 


SURSUM  CORDA. 

Cease,  cease  thy  sighs,  O  weary  heart! 

Cease,  cease  those  sad'ning  sighs; 
What  though  these  lone  autumnal  eves 
Bring  mourn  fill  winds  and  fiided  leaves, 
And  kindly  nature  silent  grieves 

O'er  summer  blooms  and  dyes  ? 
The  fresh  young  flowers  again  shall  blow, 
The  soft  winds  whisper  sweet  and  low 
To  murmuring  waters,  as  they  flow, 

Reflecting  azure  skies. 

Forget  thy  wrongs,  much  injured  heart, 

Forget  full  many  a  wrong; 
Thine  is  the  story  often  told. 
Of  broken  trust,  of  friends  grown  cold, 
And  eyes  long  ra>less  'neath  the  mould. 

That  sparkled  at  thy  song; 
But  warmer  friends  may  yet  be  thine, 
Fresh  hopes  may  glow,  new  stars  may  shine, 
Thou  yet  mayst  quaff  that  unfound  wine 

Thy  soul  hath  craved  so  long. 
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Dream,  dream  no  more,  deluded  heart; 

Awake  and  dream  no  more! 
All  silent  now  thy  youthful  lute; 
But  withered  flowers,  loved  voices  mute, 
Are  all  that's  left  thee,  as  the  fruit 

Of  hours  forever  o'er; 
But  Death  will  come,  or  soon,  or  late; 
Then  brighter  visions  may  await 
Thine  entrance  through  his  darksome  gate. 
Beyond  life's  mortal  shore. 

Poor  restless  heart!  were  this  but  so. 

Ah!  could  I  only  know, 
Then  winds  might  wail,  and  leaflets  fall, 
Friends  may  deceive  and  vows  recall, 
And  youthful  fancies  vanish  all; 

I'd  grieve  not  should  they  go; 
For  then,  dear  Lord!  this  weary  breast 
Would  be  at  Home,  among  Thy  blest, 
And  find  at  last  long-sighed-for  rest. 

To  know  no  more  of  woe. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HER  MARRIAGE  DAY. 


On  thy  merry  marriage  day, 

'Mid  the  blooms  and  orange  spray, 
'Mid  the  music  and  the  laughter  and  the  song, 

Choicest  blessings  I  implore 

On  thy  footsteps  evermore; 
Be  thou  happiest  of  all  the  wedded  throng. 


Heaven  guard  thy  future  years 

From  the  thorns  and  the  tears; 
May  thy  heart  be  ever  joyous  as  to-day; 

And  the  radiant  sky  that  beams. 

Let  it  typify  thy  dreams 
That  shall  glad  fulfillment  find  along  the  way. 

HI. 

In  thy  life's  fresh  dewy  morning. 

Thy  fond  husband's  heart  adorning. 
Thou  art  leaving  all  thy  girlhood's  home  behind; 

All  to  wander  by  his  side 

As  a  blest  and  happy  bride, 
With  the  plighted  troth  of  loving  hearts  to  bind. 

IV. 

Blessings  then  on  him  and  thee, 

Wheresoever  ye  may  be, 
In  the  coming  years  of  sunshine  or  of  shade; 

And  the  golden  ring  that's  worn 

On  this  happy  bridal  mom, 
May  it  symbolize  the  union  ye  have  made. 


THE  TWO-FOLD  MAY. 

Thy  merry  welcome,  rosy  May, 
The  wild  birds  all  are  sweetly  singing, 

And  every  village  heart  to-day 

Is  joyous  where  thy  flowers  are  springing. 

Oh!  where  hast  thou  been  all  the  year? 

Day-dreaming  in  thy  home  of  roses  ? 
Or  swelling  youthful  hearts  anear 

To  breathe  the  sigh  that  love  discloses  ? 

Full  brightly  gleams  thy  robe  of  green, 
And  soft  thy  young  cheek  freshly  glowing; 

The  wild  flowers  all  proclaim  thee  Queen 
And  crown  thy  golden  tresses  flowing. 

Oh!  make  thy  home  no  more  afar; 

We'll  wreathe  thee  here  a  fairy  fountain. 
And  light  it  with  the  evening  star, 

When  twilight  steals  adown  the  mountain. 

Remain,  the  lonely  home  to  cheer; 

Remain,  the  gloomful  path  to  brighten; 
Remain  to  dry  the  mourner's  tear 

And  many  a  weary  heart  to  lighten. 

Ah!  sweetest  May,  whose  pleasures  bring 
My  wandering  thoughts  to  hours  long  perished, 

Where,  oh!  where  is  my  lost  spring, 
The  friends  I  loved,  the  hopes  I  cherished  ? 

Alas!  they  come  not  in  the  breeze. 
With  merry  laugh  or  blowing  roses; 

Nor  in  the  flow' ring  orchard  trees, 
Where  mute  at  eve  the  bird  reposes. 

Another  May,  then,  shall  I  woo, 

Another  purer,  rarer  maiden; 
My  spring-time  hopes,  ah!  she'll  renew, 

And  soothe  this  heart  with  sorrow  laden. 

Her  songs  breathe  not  the  purple  wine. 

Her  roses  bloom  to  wither  never; 
Her  joy,  her  love  are  not  like  thine. 

Which  please  awhile,  then  pain  forever. 

To  yonder  dome  of  starry  blue. 

Where  sweetly  dwells  this  Queen  of  Ocean, 
Shall  hence  arise  my  song  anew. 

Shall  hence  ascend  my  soul's  devotion. 

And  She  this  restless  heart  of  clay 
Will  sweetly  soothe  beyond  all  other; 

And  she  shall  be  my  fadeless  May- 
Mary,  Jesu  *s  Virgin  Mother! 
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MARY  A,  RIPLEY. 

MISS  MARY  A.  RIPLEY  was  bom  in  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  January  nth,  1831,  and  died  in 
Kearney,  Neb.,  June  3rd,  1893.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Huntington  Ripley  and  Eliza  L. 
Spalding  Ripley.  The  Huntington  family  is  prom- 
inent in  New  England.  One  of  its  members, 
Samuel  Huntington,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Miss  Ripley  was,  on  her  mother's  side,  of  Huguenot 
ancestry,  and  descended  from  the  French  family, 
D'Aubign^,  anglicized  into  Dabney.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  country  district  schools  of  western  New 
York  and  in  the  free  city  schools  of  Buffalo.  She 
taught  school  in  Buffalo  for  many  years.  Her 
contributions  to  the  press  were,  principally,  poems, 
vacation-letters,  terse  communications  on  live 
questions,  and  brief  common-sense  essays,  which 
attracted  much  attention  and  exerted  a  wide 
influence.  In  1867  an  unpretending  volume  of 
poems  bearing  her  name  was  published;  and  later 
a  small  book  entitled  ** Parsing  Lessons"  for 
school-room  use  was  issued.  This  was  follow^ed 
by  "Household  Service,"  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Buffalo.  With  Miss  Ripley  the 
conscience  of  the  teacher  was  stronger  than  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet.  Had  she  given  herself  less 
to  her, pupils  and  more  to  literature,  she  would 
assuredly  have  taken  a  higher'place  among  the  poets 
of  our  country.  Her  poems  are  characterized  by 
vigor  and  sweetness.  She  was  for  twenty-seven 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Buffalo  High  School.  It  was 
in  the  management  of  boys  that  she  had  the  most 
marked  success.  The  respect  with  which  she  is 
regarded  by  men  in  every  walk  of  life  is  evidence 
that  she  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  them  as  a 
teacher.  Her  clear-cut  distinctions  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  her  abhorrence  of 
merely  mechanical  work,  gave  her  a  unique 
position  in  the  educational  history  of  Buffalo.  She 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Buffalo  High  School 
on  account  of  temporary  failure  of  health.  When 
restored  physically,  she  entered  the  lecture-field, 
where  she  found  useful  and  congenial  employment 
Her  decided  individuality  made  her  a  potent  force 
in  whatever  sphere  she  entered.  E.  H.  M. 

FOR  THEE. 

I. 
I  WEARY,  for  the  way  is  hard  and  long; 
I  have  forgot  my  early  morning  song; 
Foot-sore  and  faint,  upon  the  ground,  I  lie; 
Out  of  the  dust  I  only  send  a  cry 
For  Thee. 


I  hunger,  for  my  food  is  bitter  bread, 
Mingled  with  falling  tears  which  I  have  shed; 
Out  of  the  arms  of  death,  or  ere  I  die. 
My  suffering  soul  lifts  up  her  pleading  cry 
For  Thee. 

III. 

I  thirst;  the  cooling  springs  no  more  o'erfiow, 
The  summer  drouth  has  touched  their  sources  so; 
My  spirit  fails  beneath  a  fervid  sky, 
Yet  my  hot  lips  still  tremble  with  a  cry 
For  Thee. 


O,  Way  of  Life!  draw  in  my  weary  feet! 
O,  Bread  of  Life!  of  Thee  I  fain  would  eat! 
O,  Living  Water!  fill  my  chalice  high! 
O,  Blessed  Christ!  now  hear  my  suppliant  cry 
For  Thee. 


OUR  FLAG. 

See  ye  to  it,  O,  my  brothers! 

That  our  fiag  is  not  abased; 
That  the  rebel  band  is  scattered, 

And  each  traitor  is  disgraced; 
.See  ye  that  the  lustful  murderers 

Win  no  victory  in  the  land; 
Boldly  smite  the  craven  Southron! 

God  shall  nerve  the  patriot  hand. 

.See  ye  to  it,  O,  my  brothers! 

That  upon  Potomac's  shore, 
Where  bright  freedom  hath  her  palace, 

Justice  sits  forevermore; 
See  ye  to  it,  that  our  country — 

Land  baptized  in  martyr  blood — 
Comes  from  out  this  Red  Sea  trial, 

Leaving  slavery  in  the  flood. 

O,  my  brothers!  God  hath  called  you; 

Take  the  gleaming  sword  in  hand; 
Fight  beneath  your  starry  banner, 

For  our  glorious  Motherland, 
Till  from  ocean  unto  ocean. 

From  the  lake  chain  to  the  sea, 
Eastern  hills  and  western  valleys, 

AH  our  country  shall  be  free. 


INSIGHT. 


Who  is  the  coward  ?    He  whose  soul  is  dark; 
Who  sees  no  glory  in  a  glorious  cause, 
Nor  knows  the  secret  of  the  changeless  laws 

That  urge  the  nation  forward.     From  the  ark 
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Gleams  out  no  cherub  light  his  path  to  mark. 
Or  show  him  all  the  poor  and  hateful  flaws 
That  call  the  heroes  to  fight  on,  nor  pause, 

Till  Error  lies  before  them,  white  and  stark. 

No  man  is  coward  who  beholds  the  trutli, 
Who    simply    guesses    what    is    God's     great 

thought, 
Or  hears  his  awful  voice  in  thunder  blast. 

He  must  be  noble,  must  be  brave,  forsooth, 
Who  strives  for  prizes  which  His  hands  have 

wrought, 
And  as  a  victor  sovereign  reigns  at  last. 


"I  THOUGHT  THE  COUNTRY  NEEDED  MEN." 

Mother,  I  sit  in  my  tent  to-day; 

Do  not  start — I  will  tell  you  all; 
I  did  not  secretly  run  away 

From  books,  and  teachers,  and  college  hall; 
I  wear  the  colors  my  brother  wore, — 

God  grant  I  may  never  disgrace  the  blue! 
And  I  feel  what  I  never  felt  before, 

How  grand  it  is  to  be  strong  and  true. 

I  know  you  will  say  I  am  but  a  child. 

That  I  can  not  toil  as  a  soldier  should. 
That  the  bugles  rang  and  the  lad  went  wild, 

The  merriest  youngling  of  your  brood; 
Mother,  but  yesterday  that  was  so, — 

I  never  can  be  a  boy  again, 
For  Freedom  is  facing  her  terrible  foe, 

And  my  country  is  calling  her  loyal  men. 

If  the  city  streets  must  be  filled  with  fops. 

Flashing  their    diamonds    and    swinging    their 
canes; 
If  white-faced  men  must  attend  the  shops, 

With  a  human  look  but  without  the  brains; 
If  the  rich  man's  gold  outranks  the  truth. 

Cankering  and  killing  the  fettered  soul, 
Then    the    giant    must    fight  with   the    beardless 
youth, 

Ere  the  surges  of  treason  backward  roll. 

So,  mother,  I  throw  off  my  college  ways; 

There  are  students  enough — my  place  will  be 
filled; 
I  shall  read  my  task  by  the  cannon's  blaze. 

With  the  battle's  roar  shall  my  life  be  thrilled; 
I  shall  strive  to  be  what  you  said  was  rare, 

A  man  that  honors  a  noble  land ; 
You'll  not  forget  in  your  evening  prayer 

Your  boy  who  fights  with  the  soldier-band. 


JULIA  DITTO  YOUNG. 

MRS.  JULIA  DITTO  YOUNG  was  bom  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  4th,  1857.  For  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Young  see  The  Maga- 
zine OF  Poetry,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  July,  1892.  Mrs. 
Young  has  just  published  (1893)  a  volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  of  "  Thistle  Down."  Editor. 


A  MARCH   INCIDENT. 

So  early  was  the  spring,  that  still 
The  snow-drifts  lurked  beneath  the  hill, 
And  all  the  meadows  that  I  crossed 
Half  humid  were,  half  dry  with  frost, 
And  Oh!  the  sweet  wet  scent  of  earth. 
The  sense  of  new  and  wondrous  birth. 
The  glint  upon  the  chestnut  buds. 
The  sunshine  in  such  generous  floods 
That  each  white  drift  I  sauntered  by. 
Less  white,  less  wintry,  seemed  to  lie. 

But  when  at  last  within  the  wood 

In  cloistral  chill  and  gloom  I  stood. 

So  dense  the  bare  boughs*  tangled  shade, 

Scant  progress  there  the  spring  had  made. 

Long  miles  I'd  journeyed  just  to  look 

At  one  dear  little  laughing  brook. 

And  now,  alas!  still  winter-bound, 

It  mutely  slumbered  in  the  ground, 

So  fettered  by  the  ice  and  snow 

That  sorrowful  I  turned  to  go. 

Then  slowly  into  life  it  woke. 

And  timidly  at  first  it  spoke, 

And  one  by  one  cast  off  its  chains, 

Half  severed  by  the  recent  rains. 

And  sudden  tinkled  forth  to  greet 

With  all  its  own  old  music  sweet 

The  wanderer,  who  so  far  had  come 

And  would  have  grieved  to  find  it  dumb. 

So  was  it  given  me  to  see 

Peculiar  magic  worked  for  me. 

A  trifle  ?    Oh,  of  course!    But  still. 

What  if  a  heart  were  like  that  rill. 

And  after  winter  should  at  length 

Know  spring-time's  glorious  hope  and  strength^ 

Should  feel  the  green  moss  droop  and  dip 

In  welcome,  and  the  loosened  slip 

Of  pebbles,  see  the  rootlets  stirred 

To  action  by  some  mystic  word, 

And  watch  the  first  brave  robins  fly 

Across  the  vivid  windy  sky, — 
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What  if  'twere  yours,  this  happy  heart 
Thus  strangely  called  to  bear  a  part 
In  Spring's  entrancing  glow  and  gleam  ? 
That  does  not  such  a  trifle  seem! 


A  RAINY  NIGHT. 

Black  against  the  murky  sky, 

Oak  trees  toss  their  branches  bare, 
While  the  last  leaves  riven  fly 

On  the  wet  and  whirling  air; 
Rain  like  swift  descending  lash 

Beats  the  cold  and  sodden  sward. 
And  the  wild  keen  lightning's  flash 

Cuts  the  darkness  like  a  sword. 

God  be  thanked  for  night  and  storm! 

'Tis  a  blest  relief  to  know- 
Nature  hath  the  power  to  form 

Other  things  that  suffer  so, 
Things  besides  my  tortured  heart, 

Torn  with  infinite  despair. 
Tempest,  I  of  thee  am  part. 

And  thy  maddened  ragings  share! 


CONSCIENCE. 

When  dogs  are  sleeping,  let  them  quiet  sleep, 
Lest,  wakened,  at  thy  throat  they  furious  leap; 
Walk  warily,  for  fear  the  surly  hound 
Called    conscience    rouse    and    drag  thee  to  the 
ground. 


TWO  MEMORIES. 

A  summer's  day,  the  fleeting  gleam 

Of  white  arms  glancing  through  a  stream, 

Anon  a  drenched  and  laughing  face 

Raised  for  a  moment's  breathing-space, 

And  then  the  maiden  floated,  light 

As  any  lazy  lily  might. 

So  close  the  rippled  waters  clung 

About  that  naiad,  fair  and  young, 

So  gently  kissed,  one  might  have  guessed 

They  loved  the  creature  they  caressed. 

A  winter  storm,  a  darkened  room, 

A  myriad  blossoms'  sad  perfume. 

Loose  curls  against  a  placid  brow. 

Pale  lips,  their  smiling  over  now, 

Small  hands,  quite  done  with  work  and  play. 

Eyes  shut  from  love  and  life  away. 

Cheeks,  yester-month  youth's  tender  rose. 

Blanched  as  her  pall  of  soft,  soft  snows. 


HENRY  CHANDLER. 

MR.  HENRY  CHANDLER  was  bom  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  1830.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
William  Chandler,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  An- 
dover,  who  came  with  his  family  from  England  in 
1637,  whose  lineage  has  given  a  number  of  distin- 
guished names  to  literature,  the  arts,  the  pulpit,  the 
forum  and  to  American  patriotism.  His  earliest 
recollections  are  of  tales  of  financial  disasters  which 
culminated  during  Van  Buren's  administration,  in 
which  his  father  lost  a  fortune.  When  he  was  six 
years  old,  the  family  emigrated  to  the  West,  leaving 
Springfield  in  a  "carryall"  for  Albany.  In  1S51 
Mr.  Chandler  went  to  Buffalo,  secured  a  place 
in*  the  Commercial  Advertiser  printing-house 
and  began  to  develop  the  method  of  engraving 
known  as  relief  line,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  photography  in  the  illustra- 
ti\e  arts.  A  successful  business  followed  and  in 
1 86 1  he  became  associated  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  E.  R.  Jewett,  then  proprietor,  who  later  sold 
the  Commerciaf  to  a  new  firm,  reserving  the  engrav- 
ing business,  which  was  continued  for  fifteen  years 
under  the  firm  names  of  E.  R.  Jewett  &  Co.  and 
Jewett  &  Chandler,  and  since  by  Mr.  Chandler. 
Both  members  invested  their  separate  profits  in 
Buffalo  real  estate,  having  unbounded  faith  in  its  fu- 
ture. Mr.  Chandler's  enthusiasm  led  him  into  spec- 
ulative operations  in  that  line,  and  the  panic  of  1873 
found  him  burdened  with  more  than  he  was  able  to 
carry  during  the  long  business  depression  that  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1879  he  surrendered  his  property  to 
his  creditors. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  not  only  made  improvements 
in  the  arts  to  which  he  is  devoted,  but  has  patented 
numerous  devices  in  other  lines.  D.  L 


THE  SISTER  ISLES. 

Brush  pa.st  the  antique  gates,  unhinged,  forlorn, 
Which  tribute  claimed  on  some  remembered  mom, 
And  lightly  tread  the  firm,  enfranchised  way 
That  spans  a  rift  where  wildest  waters  play. 

A  moment  pause,  that  you  may  there  discern 
Diverging  paths  that  bend  and  hither  turn, 
All  trending  to  a  symbol  of  the  sea, 
Whose  dim  horizon  hints  eternity. 

Some  ways,  obscure,  your  eager  footsteps  bring 
I    Beside  a  shaded,  cool,  pellucid  spring 
i    Of  limpid  waters,  bubbling  from  a  fount, 
j    As  sparkles  trickle  from  a  crystal  mount. 
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Near  this  a  course  leads  to  the  sunny  side 
Where  streaming  emblems  of  the  Fates  divide. 
A  tranquil  eddy  marks  the  favored  place 
Where  wavelets  kiss  and  part  with  fitting  grace. 

So  still  the  waters  glide,  the  distant  sound 
Of  buzzing  industry  is  scarcely  drowned 
By  murmurs  wakened  or  the  rapid's  plash, 
While  there  the  dancing  sunlit  crestings  flash. 

When  near  these  placid,  blending,  parting  ways 
You  stand,  and  on  the  wall  of  breakers  gaze, 
Uncounted  Furies  hasten  to  their  lair. 
To  wail  wild  tragic  scenes  enacted  there. 

Near  Clotho's  stream,  and  swaying  to  its  trend, 
Some  raveled,  scattered  threads  lead  on  and  bend 
Where  Iris  rings  the  Fates'  white  billowed  spray 
To  seal  the  gladness  of  the  spinster's  day. 

From  this  amazing,  bright,  enchanted  place. 
Through  arbored  vistas,  yon  your  eyes  may  trace 
The  grandest  signet  of  Jehovah's  power 
That  one  shall  dare  approach  in  life's  brief  hour. 

While  there  you  need  not  shudder  at  the  sight 
Of  cloistral  walls  that  climb  upon  the  right. 
Where  sacred  myths  are  with  religion  taught, 
And  rites  and  legends  warp  the  woof  of  thought. 

No  one  should  chide  you,  nor  objection  make, 
If  only  beaten  paths  you  choose  to  take; 
While  these  and  other  tracks  you  may  pursue, 
No  tasks  like  these  are  you  compelled  to  do. 

The  thicket  tempts  you  where  Claytonia  smiles, 
And  soonest  violets  attempt  their  wiles; 
Where  Erythronium  to  Phcebus  talks. 
And  Trilliums  brighten  dim  and  devious  walks; 

And  where  sweet  Cicely  and  Columbine 
In  silence  worship  at  their  chosen  shrine, 
Or  in  the  shadows  of  the  Beeches  dance, 
And  to  the  piping  of  the  Wood-Thrush  prance. 

Or  you  may  venture  where  the  Sumac  grows 
And  reddens  Autumn's  fringes  while  it  glows. 
And  where  fantastic  shapes,  like  Goblins,  freeze. 
Yet  seem  to  vivify  the  burdened  trees. 

No  hackneyed  claim  here  hence  shall  honored  be. 

Of  unearned  bonus  or  a  beggar's  fee, 

For  efforts  merely  of  a  suasive  voice 

To  drag  a  pilgrim  from  his  pathway's  choice. 

Through  all  the  lawful  ways  your  steps  may  reach 
A  goal  beyond  our  island's  shifting  beach — 
The  Sister  Isles — the  Graces^  shall  they  be  ? 
The  Isles  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity  ? 


VALE  SUBSTANTIA. 

,  Farewell!    The  gate  is  down,  the  captive  free! 

'Twas  sorrowful  to  part.    I  did  not  scorn 

My  casemate,  though  it  seemed  sometimes  forlorn; 
I  would  for  aye  have  gladly  held  to  thee. 
Vain  edge  of  vortex,  transient  rim  of  me! 

If  thou  wert  armed  for  strife,  thy  natal  morn 

Proclaimed  thy  mission— peace.     No  bugle-horn 
Through  thine  embrasures  smote  a  troubled  sea; 

But  zephyrs,  fragrant  of  the  eager  rose. 
Which  swayed  about  the  merlon's  mossy  side, 

Brought  high  content  where   we  were  wont  to 
doze, 
Unfoiled  by  murmurs  from  the  moaning  tide. 

Farewell,  sad  crumbling  walls;   I  could  not  stay; 

Farewell!    I  go  beyond,— God  lends  the  way! 


MISSING  LINKS  OF  MEMORY. 

The  hour  when  first  their  eyes  beheld  the  light 
None  may  recall;  the  years  from  youth  to  age, 
\       With  here  some  lost  and  there  unlettered  page, 

Record  but  futile  phantom  forms  of  night, 
i   Slow  recollection  falters,  stalks  alone, 
A  seeming  rambler  in  a  misty  way, 
Who,  seeking  tokens  there  of  dawning  day, 
I    A  hidden  rhizoma  grasps,  or  scriptured  stone, 
i   The  fabric  firm  of  memory  is  here; 

Though  dropped  seem  many  loops,  yet  gathered 
still 
i       They  shall  be  all;  the  web  the  warp  shall  fill, 
The  endless  pattern  form;   nor  should  we  fear, 
But  gladly  follow  up  the  thread;  methiilks 
1   There  are  in  Nature's  woof  no  missing  links. 


ALLEN  G.  BIGELOW. 

A  SOUL  attuned  to  amaranthine  strains 

Finds  purer  harmonies  than  dreamed  before; 
The  valiant  spirit,  freed  from  binding  chains, 

Is  sweetly  welcomed  to  the  further  shore. 
And  yet  we  weep;  bereft  we  seem  to-night 

Of  consolation  as  the  darkening  hour 
Enfolds  in  gloom  our  spirits,  and  the  light 

Seems  hid  to  loving  hearts  by  fitful  Power. 

Restrain,  we  may  not,  the  regretful  tear. 

Yet  hopes,  which  fervently  his  heart  allured, 
Are  ours  to  cherish,  while  upon  his  bier 

We  place  the  tribute  of  a  flower,  assured 
That  he  a  sweeter,  happier  place  has  found. 

Where,  coming  back,  his  own  untrammeled  voice. 
In  the  soft  echoes  that  undying  sound. 

Records  that  we  in  his  loved  songs  rejoice. 
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EBEN  PEARSON  DORR. 

EBEN  PEARSON  DORR,  who  has  occasionally 
during  several  years  past  contributed  some 
modest  ventures  in  verse  to  the  columns  of  the 
Buffalo  Times^  the  Review  and  Quips,  is  a  young 
newspaper  man  on  the  Times'  staff,  and  a  grand- 
son of  the  late  Captain  E.  P.  Dorr,  of  Buffalo.  His 
efforts  are  marked  chiefly  by  a  strong  sympathy 
with  nature  and  acquaintance  with  secrets  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  Mr.  Dorr  is  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Naturalists'  Field  Club  and  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  was 
born  in  Buffalo  and  comes  on  his  father's  side  from 
the  noted  New  England  families  of  Dorr,  Prince 
and  Pearson,  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  the 
Schoolcraft  and  Johnston  families.  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft  was  his  maternal  grand-uncle.  He  is 
but  a  few  generations  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated Ojibway  chief  Wabojeeg  of  Lake  Superior, 
through  the  marriage  of  John  Johnston,  Esq.,  to 
Wabojeeg's  daughter,  the  fair  Oshagushcadawaqua. 
The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  said  editorially  of 
Mr.  Dorr:  "  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  fine  literary  work.  There  is  an  ease, 
a  grace,  a  naturalness  and  sincerity  about  his  efforts 
that  at  once  commend  them  to  the  appreciative 
critic,  and  their  spontaneity  is  one  of  their  delight- 
ful features."  N.  A.  G. 


"HEARTS." 

*'En  guarde!" 
Each  launches  straight  the  slender  foil, 
The  sparks  fly  at  the  sharp  recoil. 

'•Touche!" 
One  hard  and  swift  Damascus  stroke. 
The  plastron's  ruby  heart  it  broke. 

*'Enguarde!" 
I  reached  too  far,  alas!  for  weal, 
Within  the  sweep  of  gleaming  steel. 

"Touche!" 
My  parry  failed  to  turn  the  stroke, 
Love's  blade  within  my  heart  she  broke. 


WEEDS. 


A  PROUD  and  gorgeous  fluffed  red  rose 
In  a  bed  of  a  well-kept  garden  grows, 
A  garden  that's  green  with  foliage  rare, 
And  attar  of  roses  scents  the  air. 

But  then,  one  day  the  gardener's  dead. 
And  nobody  cares  for  the  garden  bed. 


The  gorgeous  red  rose  has  shed  its  seeds. 
Its  upward  growth  is  blocked  with  weeds. 

A  thicket  of  grasses,  dank,  forlorn, 
No  sign  of  the  rose  but  a  hindering  thorn 
That  plucks  your  sleeve  when  forcing  through 
The  jungle  of  tares  where  the  red  rose  grew. 


THE  BLUE  JAY. 

The  jay,  he  sings  a  scanty  lay, 
As  boy  who  would  a  fiddle  play, 
Strikes  one  bar  from  tuneful  harp, 
Then  screeches  into  discord  sharp. 
Though  boy  to  task  again  can  turn, 
The  bird,  alas,  may  never  learn. 
Creator  placed  within  his  throat 
A  song  that  is  a  single  note, 
Yet  sweet  this  mellow  minor  chord, 
Prelude,  perhaps  it  pleased  the  Lord, 
To  song  reserved  for  other  shore; 
Now  vaguely  hinted— nothing  more. 


CLOUDLAND. 

O!  VAPOROUS  mountains,  isles  of  mist, 

Against  a  sea  of  purest  velvet  blue, 
Golden  fleece  of  Perseus,  sun-kissed, 

I  love  on  summer  days  to  gaze  at  you. 

Far-off  Cordilleras  of  the  sky 

Stretch  on  through  countless  miles  of  airy  space; 
In  the  snowy  depths  of  cloud  on  high 

I  sometimes  think  I  see  a  God-like  face, 

A  terrible  face,  yet  just,  divine, 

That  watches  o'er  earth's  trials  and  Babel's  towers. 
Oft  His  will  forbids  the  sun  to  shine; 

The  wrath  of  God  rolls  endless,  and  man  cowers. 


SEEKING  THE  LIGHT. 

Freed  from  the  prison  of  its  earthly  cell. 
The  moth  wings  into  light  as  if  by  spell; 
Freed  from  the  bonds  of  earthly  care  and  strife. 
The  human  soul  wings  to  the  eternal  life, 
Unending  day  illumed  by  light  of  one, — 
A  greater  light  than  that  of  noon-time  sun. 


NIAGARA'S  SUNSET. 

The  setting  sun  descends  the  western  sky; 
In  peace  and  quiet  all  things  earthly  lie. 
From  shores  of  somber  isles  the  last  rays  glint. 
Painting  o'er  lighter  clouds  with  ev'ry  tint 
A  sea  of  fire,  which  glows  and  fades  away 
Into  that  dreamy  hour  'twixt  night  and  day. 
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THE  MAIDEN  WHO  WINS. 

(ballade.) 

Ah,  maiden  sweet  with  the  drooping  eye, 
And  the  roselike  cheek  and  tawny  hair, 

And  the  siren  feint  of  a  smothered  sigh, 
And  the  luring  rase  of  a  languid  air, 


Thou  seemest  coy,  but  the  maids  who  dare 
In  the  lists  with  thee  are  aye  outdone; 

Men  turn  from  the  sun's  too  ardent  glare: 
The  maiden  who  wins  is  she  who's  won. 

The  rose  that  brushes  the  passer-by 

May  be  the  sweetest,  may  be  most  fair, 
i       But  he  who's  hurt  the  thom  will  spy. 

And  love  flies  ever  from  open  snare; 

The  half-hid  bloom  is  the  one  he'd  bear, 
The  bloom  that  shrinks  from  the  scorching  sun. 

'Tis  the  unworn  charm  will  longest  wear: 
The  maiden  who  wins  is  she  who's  won. 

O,  timid  blossom,  there's  none  to  vie 
With  thee  in  the  lists,  so  have  no  care. 

Thy  prince  is  coming,  he  draweth  nigh! 
Nay,  flutter  not  so,  but  coyly  spare 
A  first  love  kiss!    *Tis  his  .guerdon  rare! 

Such  kiss  is  pure  as  the  prayer  of  a  nun, 
'Tis  a  kiss  by  which  he'll  ever  swear: 

The  maiden  who  wins  is  she  who's  won. 

ENVOY. 

Rose,  ever  of  open  wiles  beware; 

The  prey  the  uncovered  snare  will  shun. 
Never  the  moss  from  thy  veiled  face  tear: 

The  maiden  who  wins  is  she  who's  won. 


NOTHING  ENDS. 

(kvrielle.) 

The  withered  rose  shall  be  rose  once  more, 
The  wrecked  ship  sails  again  from  the  shore, 
The  bow  that's  broken  anew  shall  bend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 

The  dead  man  lives  as  a  man  again, 
The  Now  we  know  is  a  once-known  Then, 
The  foe  that  lives  is  a  buried  friend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 

Sand  on  the  desert?    Not  so,  not  so! 
'Tis  all  that  hath  been  in  nature's  flow. 
And  it  doth  newly  to  all  things  tend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 

Faded  love  ?    Only  delusion  vain! 
The  fallen  rain  shall  be  sometime  rain, 
And  the  arrow  shot  again  shall  rend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 

Mournful  death  ?    'Tis  a  mockery  mad! 
The  earth-closed  eyes  over  there  ope  glad, 
And  the  earth-furled  wings  e'er  joy  ward  wend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 
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Buried  children  and  sepulchered  seers, 
Mourn  for  them  not,  for  in  future  years 
They  again  to  the  human  shall  trend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 

There  is  no  death;  only  change  we  see. 
All  things  that  are  shall  forever  be, 
And  every  power  that  breaks  must  mend: 
Nothing  began,  and  nothing  shall  end. 


WHEN  LOVE  FLIES  IN. 

(VILLANELLE.) 

When  love  flies  in,  'dull  care  flies  out, 

And  life  becomes  a  dream  of  June, 
And  earth's  blue  griefs  are  put  to  rout. 

Sweet  faith  dethrones  life's  mildew,  doubt, 

Sweet  trust  putfe  all  fond  hearts  atune; 
When  loves  flies  in,  dull  care  flies  out. 

Love  comes  all  earthly  ills  to  flout, 

To  bring  our  hearts  the  highest  boon. 
And  earth's  blue  griefs  are  put  to  rout. 

Love  works  with  sweet  insistence  stout 
To  turn  our  midnight  black  to  noon; 
When  love  flies  in,  dull  care  flies  out. 

He  comes  with  smile  or  taking  pout, 

He  wins  our  hearty  friendship  soon, 
And  earth's  blue  griefs  are  put  to  rout. 

He  bids  us  to  a  friendly  bout; 

-We  strive  his  wings  to  bind  or  prune; 
When  love  flies  in,  dull  care  flies  out. 

He  conquers  us,  within,  without, 

By  light  of  sun,  of  eye,  of  moon, 
And  earth's  blue  griefs  are  put  to  rout. 

We  welcome  this  dear  tyrant's  knout, 

Beneath  his  blows  with  joy  we  swoon: 
When  love  flies  in,  dull  care  flies  out, 
And  earth's  blue  griefs  are  put  to  rout. 


Ah,  Love!    Fire  must  bum  out,  fountains  must  fail, 

planets  forget  to  swing; 
So,  Love,  rule  while  thou  canst  lovers  and  loved; 

even  shalt  thou  lose  wing. 
Think,  Love,  spring  must  give  way,  summer  must 

glow,  autumn  must  come  in  time, 
Then,  ah!  winter's  at  hand,  death's  in  the  frost! 

Thou  canst  not  rule  in  rime! 

Ah,  Love!    God  of  the  bow  strung  with  the  cord 

torn  from  the  bleeding  heart, 
Be  kind!    Men  are  but  glass,  women  but  clay,  life 

is  too  brief  for  smart. 
O!  turn  lovers  to  truth,  fruit  the  maid's  trust,  doff" 

thy  sweet  frowns  to-day, 
And    all  earth  shall   resound  loud  to  thy  fame, 

happy  in  thy  sweet  sway! 


TO  CUPID. 

(CHORIAMBICS.) 

Ah,  Love!    Strong  is  thy  sway,  sweet  is  thy  pain, 

dear  is  thy  arrow's  smart 
To   all    maidens    who   sigh,   gallants    who    pine, 

humans  who  live  by  heart. 
Who  seek  solace  in  tears,  pleasure  in  pain,  faith  in 

thy  broken  vows. 
And  ne'er  learn  that  a  frown,  oftener  than  smile, 

plays  on  thy  ardent  brows! 


I  STAKED  MY  LOVE. 

(rondeau  redouble.) 

I  STAKED  my  love  upon  a  rose, 
And  love  soon  found  the  hidden  thorn; 

Then  Cupid's  heats  turned  all  to  snows, 
And  Psyche's  sighs  flamed  into  scorn. 

I  grieved  that  ever  I  was  born 
To  suffer  fate's  unkindly  blows, 

And  called  down  woe  upon  the  morn 
I  staked  my  love  upon  a  rose. 

The  love-god  strung  his  best  of  bows, 
And  straightway  deep  my  heart  was  torn 

While  from  my  life  went  all  rejxyse, 
And  love  soon  found  the  hidden  thorn. 

Then  wandered  I  in  meads  forlorn, 
Unmindful  of  the  frosts  that  froze; 

Then  willows  did  my  head  adorn, 
Then  Cupid's  heats  turned  all  to  snows. 

Then  tried  I  once,  in  wise  jocose, 
To  show  I  was  not  overborne: 

I  called  the  laughter  of  my  foes. 
And  Psyche's  sighs  flamed  into  scorn. 

ENVOY. 

I  staked  my  love  upon  a  rose. 

And  love  soon  found  the  hidden  thorn; 
Then  Cupid's  heats  turned  all  to  snows, 

And  Psyche's  sighs  flamed  into  scorn 
I  staked  my  love. 
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THE  ALTERED  ROSE. 

(rondel.) 

My  love  she  was  a  sweet  wild  rose 

That  grew  among  plain  country  folk, 
But,  ah!  she  learned  the  dame's  repose, 

The  trained  coquette's  heart-wrecking  joke, 

When  she  went  from  the  homestead  oak 
To  learn  how  life  in  cities  goes, 
My  love  who  was  a  sweet  wild  rose 

That  grew  among  plain  country  folk. 

She  knows  her  wiles  my  fond  heart  broke. 
But  she  hath  joined  the  Jacqueminots, 

And  careth  naught.     I  never  spoke 
Since  she  returned;  my  wish  still  grows 
My  love  were  still  the  sweet  wild  rose 

That  grew  among  plain  country  folk. 


WHEN  I  WAS  YOUNG. 

(rondeau.) 

When  I  was  young,  ah!  golden  days! 

I  strolled  where  brooks  ran  minted  ways, 
Where  grass  was  deep  and  air  was  sweet, 
Where  only  whims  did  lime  my  feet, 

Where  care  at  most  was  but  a  haze. 

Where  all  the  months  were  merry  Mays! 

I  never  dreamed  of  gold  or  bays. 
My  heart  with  wrong  did  never  beat, 
When  I  was  young! 

The  birds  and  squirrels  shared  my  plays 

In  dewy  mead  and  woodsy  maze, 
And  sorrow  never  did  I  meet. 
In  winter's  chill  or  summer's  heat; 

J  knew  no  spleen,  no  moody  phase, 
When  I  was  young! 


ATLAS. 

(sonnet.) 

I  PITY  Atlas!     He  must  hold  the  earth 

Forever  on  his  back,  with  toil  and  pain; 
Must  nothing  know  of  all  its  woe  and  mirth; 

Must  simply  stand  and  bear,  with  wearied  brain, 
The  dull  gross  weight  of  water,  wood  and  rock; 

Stand  still  and  hold  the  globe  at  steady  rest,  " 
Nor  falter  for  a  moment,  lest  a  shock 

Should  start  the  little  human  from  his  nest! 
If  I  were  Atlas,  1  would  lift  my  head. 

Would  spin  the  earth  from  off  my  bended  back, 
And  let  it  go  wherever  fate  might  will ! 
But  Atlas  stands,  with  look  of  wearied  dread, 

Stands  dumbly  bent  and  bears. his  monstrous 
pack, 
And  e'er  I  pity  bent-back  Atlas  still! 


SHE  HATH  RINGLETS. 

(triolet.) 

She  hath  ringlets  of  golden  hair 

And  eyes  of  celestial  blue; 
She's  sweet  with  a  beauty  rare; 
She  hath  ringlets  of  golden  hair- 
But  for  me  she  hath  never  a  care. 

For  me  who  doth  love  her  so  true! 
She  hath  ringlets  of  golden  hair 
And  eyes  of  celestial  blue. 


NATURE. 


On  frightful  crags  lie  worlds  of  ice, 
Like  frozen  waves  of  wind-lashed  sea: 
Beneath  the  avalanche  to  be 

Blooms  trustingly  the  edelweiss. 


THE  STORM. 

Ft  storms!  I'm  up  and  away  on  the  winds! 

It  thunders!  I  thrill  to  the  glorious  noise! 

It  lightens!  I  burn  with  the  vivid  flash! 

The  steeds  of  the  storm-god  stamp  in  the  skies! 

Their  breath  is  the  potent  pulse  of  the  winds! 

The  lightnings  dart  from  their  ireful  eyes! 

The  thunders  deep  are  the  storm-god's  strong  voice 

Calling  in  masterful  wise  to  his  steeds 

As  he  guides  them  raging  from  cloud  to  cloud! 

I'm  up  and  away  in  the  storm-god's  realm! 

Ha!  Ha!  He  calls,  and  the  elements  rage. 

Distilling  the  rain  for  dull  earth  below! 

Here  are  the  forces  that  make  and  unmake, 

Jubilant  forces  that  burst  from  their  leash 

In  the  sun  millions  of  ages  ago! 

These  harmless  missiles  of  water  and  ice 

Are  hurled  and  shattered  as,  ages  ago. 

Suns,  and  stars,  and  worlds  were  shattered  in  space ! 

Joy  in  the  tumult,  the  darkness,  the  light! 

Chaos  within  speaks  to  chaos  without! 

This  is  an  echo  of  the  time  of  my  birth 

In  the  beginning,  with  thunder  and  flash, 

With  rush  of  new  worlds  in  music  sublime, 

With   fires,   glooms    and    conflicts,   playthings    of 

Might! 
Caress  me,  ye  giants  and  furies  sublime! 
I  am  an  atom  that  joys  in  your  ire! 
Hurl  me  and  whirl  me  away  on  your  wings! 
Thrill  me  and  whelm  me!     Blast  me  and  smite  me! 
Shock  me  with  fire,  and  dash  water  and  air! 
Here  in  your  tumult  I'm  happy,  at  rest! 
It  storms!  I'm  up  and  away  on  the  winds! 
It  lightens!  I  burn  with  the  vivid  flash! 
It  thunders!  I  thrill  to  the  glorious  noise! 
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NIAGARA. 

Rapt  and  amazed,  midst  scenes  of  rarest  loveliness. 
Stand  I  alone,  entranced,  in  awe  and  ecstasy 
Gazing  in  silence  o'er  the  cliffs  precipitous. 
Whence,  with  united  front,  thy  waters  ponderous 
Tranquilly  take  their  giant  leap,  Niagara! 

Forward  declining,  wreathed  in  conscious  majesty, 
Shimmering  spray  and  jeweled  drop  tossed  back 

from  thee, 
Wave  pressed  to  wave  in  serried  ranks,  as,  steadily, 
Man  against  man,  sweeps  on  a  line  of  infantr\^ — 
Into  the  vortex  rolls  thy  flood  intrepidly. 

In  the  fierce  rapids  many  a  sharp  rock,  secretly, 
Lender  thy  foaming  current  lay  in  wait  for  thee. 
Gashing  and  tearing  thy  rent  bosom  wantonly. 
Loveliest  of  Rivers,  sad  and  dire  similitude, 
So  in  life's  breakers  strives  man's  heart  with  destiny. 

Tossed  in  the  raging  stream  by  waves  impetuous, 
Glamor  of  hope  and  youthful  dreams  deserting  it, 
So  have  we  seen, — ah  River  wild  and  beautiful. 
Art  thou  not  here  of  ** fortune's  buffets"  typical? — 
Under  life's  chaos  sink  heart-broke  humanity. 

Hither  and  thither  whirled  in  eddies  infinite. 
Leaping  in  lambent  jets  and  cascades  showery, 
Over  the  sunk  rocks  pourest  thou  unceasingly; 
So  in  life's  drift  and  swirl  man  writhes  defiantly, 
Only  in  wreck  at  last  to  end  disastrously. 


Cometli  a  change  to  Life  and  River,  presently; 

Out  of  its  perils  Life  emerges,  jubilant, 

E'en  as  thy  waters  seek  in  calm  serenity. 

Under  this  arched  and  rainbow  broidered  canopy^ 

Torrent  immortal,  rest  an  instant  in  thine  agony. 

« 
Haste  is  there  none,  but  eagerness  and  promptitude; 

Frivolous  things  are  cast  aside  disdainfully; 

Nothing  the  brink  can  pass  but  heaven-lit  purity; 

As  on  thy  emerald  crown,  we  see,  Niagara, 

Naught  but  the  gem-like  gleams  from  the  blue  sky 

over  thee. 

Out  of  the  far-off  past  emerging  regally, 
Stately  in  step,  thy  grandest  one  now  daring  thee. 
Architect  fine  and  subtle,  never  loitering, 
Minute  by  minute,  frost  and  whirlwind  aiding  thee,. 
Toilest  thou  deftly,  thine  own  highway  channeling. 

Onward,  proud  River!  Many  a  voiceless  centur>' 
Into  the  shadowy  past  had  vanished  recordless, 
Did  not  the  lines  and  chinks  of  thy  shrewd  chisel- 
ing, 
Scarring  the  polished  tablets  of  thy  cenotaph, 
Tell  us  the  mystic  story  of  thy  genesis. 


THE  HOPES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD. 

FOR  MUSIC. 

I  KNOW  that  the  hopes 

Of  my  childhood  have  faded, 
And  all  the  fond  dreams  of  life's  happiest  day; 

For  many  a  bright  spot, 

By  sorrow  o'ershaded, 
Reminds  me  of  joys  that  have  long  passed  away. 

And  I  know  that  the  joy 

That  surrounds  me  is  fleeting, 
For  pleasures  like  roses  must  wither  and  die; 

Like  the  sweet  birds  of  summer. 

From  cold  winds  retreating. 
So  all  that  is  dearest  and  truest  must  fly. 

But  not  like  the  birds, 

With  the  spring-time  returning, 

Comes  back  to  our  bosom  the  bliss  that  is  flown; 
And  vain  is  the  pang 
Of  the  spirit's  deep  yearning, 

O'er  joys  that  in  days  that  are  past  we  have  known. 

But  what  tho'  the  sweetness 

Of  spring  flowers  has  wasted. 
In  the  days  that  have  followed  as  bright  ones  have 
blown  ? 

Tho'  withered  the  hopes 

In  our  youth  that  we  tasted, 
Each  day  to  the  true  heart  brings  bliss  of  its  own. 
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THE  BABE  AND  THE  LILY. 

See,  Mary,  in  this  golden  sunset  glow, 

And  flood  of  splendor,  see, 
How,  fairest  of  all  the  charming  flowers  that  blow. 

Blooms  here,  for  you  and  me, 
For  you  and  me,  dear  Mary,  day  and  night, 
This  lovely  lily,  robed  in  pearly  white. 

What  spotless  beauty  in  its  fragrant  cup! 

And  as  it  graceful  bends 
Its  fairy  kirtle  as  the  breeze  comes  up, 

Its  perfumed  breath  it  blends, 
Its  breath  it  blends,  dear  Mary,  with  the  smell 
Of  flowery  meadow  and  dew-sprinkled  dell. 


Lightly,  lift  lightly,  Paul,  the  veil  that  hides, 

As  a  soft  cloud  veils  the  sky,  I 

Her  who  sleeps  here,  whose  innocence  divides 
The  love  that  you  and  I, 

That  you  and  I,  dear  Paul,  owe  one  another,  , 

In  future  to  be  shared  by  this  sweet  other. 

How  tranquil  and  how  beautiful  the  sleep  . 

Of  sinless  infancy! 
And  here,  as  tranquilly  our  watch  we  keep, 

I  love  to  think  that  she, 
To  think  that  she,  dear  Paul,  our  little  May, 
Is  like  the  lily-bloom  we  saw  to-day. 

The  storm  is  over,  Mary,  and  the  breeze  | 

Floats  down  the  dripping  vale 
And  dies  away  in  softest  melodies; 

But  see,  the  wayward  gale,  | 

The  wayward  gale,  dear  Mary,  has  laid  low 
Our  beauteous  lily  with  its  cheeks  of  snow. 

For  see,  prostrate  in  sand  and  wet,  it  lies; 

Thus  beaten  down  and  torn, 
Fair  Nature's  loveliness  decays  and  dies; 

But  its  loss  we  will  not  mourn,  j 

Not  mourn,  dear  Mary,  since  we  know  that  still 
Our  fairer  lily  lives  our  hearts  with  joy  to  fill. 


Softly,  tread  softly,  Paul;  she  sleeps  again; 

So  quietly  and  deep, 
I  fear  me,  watching  in  silence  here,  that  when 

She  next  shall  wake  from  sleep. 
Shall  next  awake,  dear  Paul,  her  feet  will  stand,        | 

Sweet  lily,  planted  in  the  better  land.  | 

I 

'Tis  over,  Paul;  see,  our  babe,  like  the  frail  flower 

The  rude  winds  swept  away, 

Is  dead;  but  know  we  not  that  wind  and  shower,  I 

Sickness  and  death  obey,  ' 

Obey,  dear  Paul,  the  voice  of  Him  who  gives  j 

Beauty,  and  life,  and  sleep,  to  all  that  lives?  ' 


•BESSIE  CHANDLER." 

(MRS    LEROY  PARKER.) 

MRS.  PARKER'S  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Lowber  Chandler,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rear-Admiral  Ralph  Chandler,  U.  S.  N.  Her 
mother  was  Cornelia  Redfield,  daughter  of  Heman 
J.  Redfield,  of  Batavia,  a  name  widely  known  and 
honored    in    the  annals  of  western    New  York. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  born  in  Batavia  in  the  home  of 
her  maternal  grandfather,  and  the  earlier  years  of 
her  life  were  spent  partly  there,  and  partly  at  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Boston  navy  yards  and  on 
board  the  U.  S.  receiving  ship  **  Wabash,"  where 
her  father  was  in  command.  She  was  educated  in 
St.  Agnes'  School  for  Girls,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
developed  an  early  fondness  for  literature  and  for 
the  literary  life.  In  188 1  she  was  married  to  LeRoy 
Parker,  and  for  four  years  their  home  was  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  where  her  husband  was  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  In 
1885  they  removed  to  Buflfalo,  in  which  city  and  in 
Batavia,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  they  have 
since  resided. 

Mrs.  Parker  is  the  mother  of  two  sturdy  boys, 
who  are  now  respectively  nine  and  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  whom  she  is  a  faithful  and  devoted  mother, 
absorbed  in  their  welfare,  and  bestowing  her  lime 
upon  their  training  as  the  controlling  purpose  of 
her  life. 

That  with  all  these  maternal  and  domestic 
cares  she  should  still  find  leisure  for  the  literary 
work  that  has  made  the  name  of  "Bessie  Chandler" 
so  widely  and  favorably  known,  is  indeed  a  wonder 
to  her  many  friends,  and  is  the  best  evidence  of  that 
abundant  energy  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her 
nature;  but  those  who  know  her  well  can  read 
between  the  charming  lines  of  her  poems  for  chil- 
dren, which  have  often  graced  the  pages  of  Sf. 
Nicholas  and  other  like  periodicals,  the  child- life  of 
her  own  home  and  can  see  the  happy,  childish 
faces  which  are  her  dearest  inspiration. 

Her  poems  and  stories  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  leading  magazines  and  period- 
icals of  the  country,  but  her  literary  work  has 
always  been  her  pastime  and  recreation,  and  not  the 
occupation  of  her  life. 

A  volume  of  her  short  stories,  entitled  "A 
Woman  Who  Failed,"  was  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers  in  1892,  their  delightful  flavor  having  been 
widely  recognized  and  appreciated,  as  some  of 
them  had,  on  diflferent  occasions,  appeared  in  our 
popular  magazines. 

In  her  poems  the  voices  of  nature,  the  "pageant- 
ry of  summer,"  the  bird's  clear  song  heard  above 
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the  roar  of  Niagara,  the  hope  bom  of  the  spring 
bloom,  all  speak  to  her,  and  she  becomes  their 
interpreter;  the  sweetness  and  the  gentle  sorrow  of 
a  woman's  face  find  by  her  their  lesson  told;  the 
divine  message  of  truth  and  beauty  seeks  through 
her  its  deliverance  and  finds  its  response,  and  the 
deeper  wells  of  feeling  furnish  the  inspiration  for 
such  noble  poems  as  was  that** On  a  Head  of 
Christ  by  Quentin  Matsys,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Century  for  February,  1893.  H.  R.  H. 


SPRING. 


As  little  children  gather  round  their  mother 
And  beg  her  a  familiar  tale  to  tell, — 

One  that  is  dearer  far  than  any  other, 
Because  so  often  heard  and  known  so  well; 

And   as  they  watch  her,  prompting  should    she 
falter, 

And  any  variation  quickly  see. 
And  cry,  "  Don't  tell  it  so,  don't  change  and  alter, 

We  want  it  just  the  way  it  used  to  be  "; 

So  do  we  come  to  thee,  O  Nature — Mother, 
And  never  tire  of  listening  to  thy  tales. 

Tell  us  thy  spring-time  story  now,  no  other, 
That  hath  a  wondrous  charm  that  never  fails. 

Tell  it  with  all  the  old-time  strength  and  glory, 
Fill  it  with  many  a  happy  song  and  shout; 

Don't  miss  one  bird  or  blossom  m  the  story. 
Don't  leave  one  daffodil  or  daisy  out. 

Tell  us  each  shade  in  all  the  trees'  soft  greening, 
Don't  skip  one  blade  of  grass,  one  tree,  one 
wren; 

Each  little  thing  has  grown  so  full  of  meaning. 
In  the  dear  story  we  would  hear  again. 

O  Mother  Nature!  thou  art  old  and  hoary, 
And  wonderful  and  strange  tilings  thou  can'st  tell; 

But  we,  like  children,  love  the  spring-time  story 
And  think  it  best,  because  we  know  it  well. 


TO  MRS.  CARLYLE. 

I  HAVE  read  your  glorious  letters. 
Where  you  threw  aside  all  fetters. 
Spoke  your  thoughts  and  mind  out  freely  in  your 
own  delightful  style; 
And  I  fear  my  state's  alarming. 
For  these  pages  are  so  charming, 
That  my  heart  I  lay  before  you, — take  it, 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 


And  I  sit  here  thinking,  thinking. 
How  your  life  was  one  long  winking 
At  poor  Thomas'  faults  and  failings  and  his  undue 
share  of  bile! 
Won't  you  own,  dear,  just  between  us, 
That  this  living  with  a  genius 
Isn't,  after  all,  so  pleasant, — is  it, 

Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle  ? 

There  was  nothing  that's  demeaning 
In  those  frequent  times  of  cleaning, 
When  you  scoured  and  scrubbed  and  hammered 
in  such  true  housewifely  style; 
And  those  charming  teas  and  dinners, 
Graced  by  clever  saints  and  sinners, 
Make  me  long  to  have  been  present  with  you, 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

How  you  fought  with  dogs  and  chickens, 
Playing  young  women  and  the  dickens 
Knows  what  else;  you  stilled  all  racket,  that  might 
Thomas'  sleep  beguile; 
How  you  wrestled  with  the  taxes. 
How  you  ground  T.  Carlyle's  axes. 
Making  him  the  more  dependent  on  you, 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Through  it  all  from  every  quarter 
Gleam,  like  sunshine  on  the  water. 
Your  quick  sense  of    fun  and  humor  and^your 
bright,  bewitching  smile; 
And  I  own,  I  fairly  revel 
In  the  way  that  you  say  "devil," 
'Tis  so  terse,  so  very  vigorous,  so  like 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

All  the  time,  say,  were  you  missing 
Just  a  little  love  and  kissing, 
Silly  things,  that  help  to  lighten  many  a  weary, 
dreary  while  ? 
Never  a  word  you  say  to  show  it; 
We  may  guess,  but  never  know  it; 
You  went  quietly  on  without  it;  loyal 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 


POEMS. 


I  THINK  that  poems  are  like  precious  stones,  and 
some. 
Like  opals,  where  the  hidden  fire  doth  gleam 
and  curl, 
And  others  where  the  lights  in  sparkling  flashes 
come, 
And  some  are  calm  and  restful,  like  a  pearl. 

We  read  our  poems,  too,  just  as^we  wear  our  gems. 
Not  'mid  the  work  and  dust  which  would  their 
luster  spoil. 
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But  at  those  times  when  rest  the  day's  fierce  torrent 
stems, 
And  we  are  free  from  the  great  spell  of  toil. 

And  yet  some  things  we  wear  through  daily  task 
and  strife, 

A  locket  or  a  chain,  or  some  such  simple  thing, 
Because  we  love  the  giver,  or  because  our  life 

Is  tangled  in  it,  like  a  wedding  ring. 

And  so  there  are  some  poems — each  one  knows  his 
own — 
Whose  ringing,  when  it  finds  us,   never  quite 
departs, 
Although  we  hear  it  best  when  we  are  most  alone, 
And  these  we  wear  at  all  times  in  our  hearts. 


ON  A  HEAD  OF  CHRIST. 

(QUINTIN  MATSYS,    15th  CENTURY.) 

A  GRIEVING  face,  adown  whose  hollow  cheek 
The  tear-drops  fall  from  tender,  mournful  eyes, 

Eyes,  sad  with  never  finding  what  they  seek. 
Lips  curved  by  many  weary,  wasting  sighs. 

Thejtear-drops  glisten;  frail  they  seem  and  slight, 
As  though  a  breath  would  sweep  them  into  air. 

And  yet  four-hundred  years  of  day  and  night 
Have  passed  since  first  the  painter  formed  them 
there. 

How  strange  that  they  should  last,  those  painted 
tears, 

Though  kingdoms  perish,  nations  fall  and  rise; 
Strange  that  through  all  the  stormy  rush  of  years 

They  fie  unchanged  in  those  sad,  grieving  eyes. 

Does    He   still    mourn?     The  world,  from    Him 
enticed. 

Wanders  afar  and  will  not  walk  His  way. 
Oh  patient  One,  oh  weary,  watching  Christ, 

Are  the  tears  wet  upon  Thy  face  to-day  ? 


JACQUEMINOT. 

Who  is  there  now  knows  aught  of  his  story  ? 

What  is  left  of  him  but  a  name  ? — 
Of  him  who  shared  in  Napoleon's  glory 

And  dreamed  that  his  sword  had  won  him  his 
fame? 

Ah!  the  fate  of  a  man  is  past  discerning! 

Little  did  Jacqueminot  suppose. 
At  Austerlitz  or  at  Moscow's  burning, 

That  his  fame  would  rest  in  the  heart  of  a  rose! 


FRANK  HAVWARD  SEVERANCE. 

MR.  FRANK  H.  SEVERANCE  was  born 
Nov.  28th,  1856,  on  the  Cape  Ann  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  now 
known,  since  it  has  become  a  summer  resort,  as 
Manchester-by-the-Sea.  When  he  was  five  years  of 
age,  his  parents  moved  to  Whitewater,  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  where  he  grew  up  and  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  more  or  less  for 
several  years.  After  a  year  in  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  III.,  he  went  to  Cornell  University,  took 
a  four  years*  course  in  science  and  letters,  and 
was  graduated  in  1879.  He  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Corftell  Review^  and  in  his  senior  year  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Cornell  Era,  He  was  the  junior 
class  poet  and  was  re-elected  for  the  senior  year. 
He  was  laboratory  instructor  in  microscopy  and 
cryptogamic  botany,  and  his  original  work  in  that 
field  has  received  special  commendation  in  the 
oflficial  publications  of  the  University.  His  vaca- 
tions were  spent  either  in  newspaper  work  or  in 
travel,  one  summer  being  devoted  to  e.xperiences  as 
a  book-agent  in  the  West,  and  another  to  a  scien- 
tific ramble,  in  which,  after  boating  down  the 
Susquehanna,  he  made  over  600  miles  on  foot  in 
the  Alleghanies  and  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  city 
editor  and  general  utility  man  on  the  Erie,  Pa., 
Gazette  for  two  years;  joined  the  Buffalo  Express 
staff  in  1 881,  and  has  been  with  that  paper  ever 
since  as  reporter,  city  editor,  and,  ever  since  its 
establishment,  as  managing  editor  of  the  Illustrated 
Express.  He  has  traveled  widely  in  this  country 
and  Canada,  and  in  1891,  after  spending  the  winter 
in  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  went 
around  the  world,  visiting  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  South  China  and  Japan.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  local  scientific  and  literary 
societies,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  local  his- 
tory of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  member  of 
the  Rochester  Historical  Society,  of  the  Erie  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  etc. 

For  the  past  dozen  years  Mr.  Severance's  duties 
have  left  him  little  time  for  the  study  of  poetic  com- 
position. His  best  work  in  that  line  he  regards  as 
of  too  personal  or  special  a  character  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  public.  L  R.  W. 


SERENADE. 

Peace  and  good  night,  dear  heart! 
The  drowsy  night-wind  falls  and  swells 
Like  benisons  from  spirit-bells, 
And  low  to  nodding  nature  tells 
Peace  and  good  night! 
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Peace  on  thine  eyelids,  peace! 
Though  waking  brings  thee  sighs  and  tears, 
Still  hold  thy  hopes  and  sing  at  fears. 
For  sighs  and  songs  make  up  the  years. 
Peace  and  good  night. 

Peace  in  thy  bosom,  peace! 
May  life  both  smiles  and  tears  bestow, 
As  summer  lights  and  shadows  go, 
For  happiest  hearts  can  either  know. 
Peace  and  good  night. 

Good  night.     On  slumber's  gentle  tide, 
In  peace  from  Dreamland's  bright  estates. 
Drift  down  through  Morning's  rosy  gates 
Unto  the  happy  day  that  waits. 

Peace,  dearest  heart,  good  night! 


NANSEN. 


How  fares  it,  Viking  of  uncharted  ports, 
Who  didst  off-cast  from  men  the  ultimate  strand 
And  calm  commit  thyself  to  Nature's  hand, 

That  she  might  lead  to  utmost  polar  courts  ? 

Haply,  the  canopies  of  that  grim  throne 
Where    Solitude    holds    sway    till    conquering 

heart 
Like    thine  doth  come  to  vanquish  him,  shall 
part. 

And    thou  mayst  win  waste  realms  new  to  the 
Known. 

And  yet  perchance  thy  guide,  O  dauntless  Norse, 

May,  godlike,  clasp  thee  all  too  close,  and  loose 
Thy  soul  for  voyaging  to  Walhalla's  halls, 

Whence  it  keep  outlook  for  thy  pallid  corse. 
Thrown  stark  by  Arctic  seas  on  polar  walls, 

Blind,  dumb  explorer,  drifting  out  the  cruise! 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Thou  millinery  jade  from  Cathay  come. 
Perverted  product  of  the  Island  West, 
Nature  ne'er  mothered  thee  upon  her  breast! 
Thy  shrunken  soul  beneath  gay  rags  is  dumb. 
Our  dear  familiar  flowers,  nepenthe-numb 
At  wizard  Winter's  touch,  are  wrapped  in  rest 
In  frosty  field  and  wood;  yet  have  they  blest 
This  dreary  time.     O  crude  chrysanthemum, 
Sister  of  wormwood  and  the  ragweed  race, 
"Queen  "  of  the  closing  year,  give  betters  place! 
For  me,  a  flower  that  fills  and  overflows 
The  heart,  with  childhood's  memories  that  chime 
From  lily-bells,  with  peace  from  balmy  thyme. 
Or  love  that  glows  in  the  red  red  heart  o'  the  rose. 


THE  JEWEL. 

WITH   THE  GIFT  OF  A   RING. 

Agleam  in  the  jewel's  heart 
Rejoices  eternal  youth : 
Passion,  that  pulses  strong, 
Love,  that  endureth  long; 
Outleaping  flame  or  lurking  glow, 
The  jewel's  heart  can  no  age  know; 
Mocking  at  time,  like  a  shrine  of  truth. 
Emblem  and  essence  of  lasting  youth. 

Gyved  in  the  jewel's  keep, 

Truth  abideth  serene;— 

Gyved,  but  content,  this  queen. 

Let  but  appj-oach  the  beam — 

Shaft  of  the  sun's  desire — 

Myriad  fairy  scimiters  leap, 

Alert  as  light  her  warders  sweep 

All  ways  with  their  blades  of  fire. 

For  the  fortress  gem  doth  shield,  forsooth^ 

In  its  inmost  keep  the  regnant  truth. 

Magic  the  jewel  doth  own, 

Oh  Queen  of  my  youth, 

To  ward  from  the  trials  of  earth. 

Take  it  and  wear  it  for  love. 

Yea,  magic  it  hath,  in  truth. 

For  'tis  love,  my  Queen,  love  alone 

That  giveth  the  jewel  worth. 


AUTUMN. 

(FROM  "the  FLIGHT  OF  THE   HALCYON.") 

Bright  Summer  folds  her  fragrant  fan 
That  swept  soft  incense  through  the  trees^ 

Nor  longer  heeds  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
Their  music  drained  to  dirgeful  lees. 

Red  Autumn  burns  herself  away; 

Droop  dry  and  sere  the  aster-bloom^. 
And  wasted  to  an  ashen  gray 

Hang  solidago's  golden  plumes. 

The  lingering  Spirit  of  the  South 
Yet  dallies  with  dead  flowers  awhile, 

As  sometimes  round  a  death -sealed  mouth 
The  pleasant  lines  of  life  will  smile. 

Witch-hazel's  pallid  flakes  of  gold, 
Late  blown  by  Autumn's  dying  breathy 

The  withered  woodsides  coldly  hold, 
Like  kisses  on  the  lips  of  death. 
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A  SONG  OF  LOVE  AND  THE  SEA. 

Oh  shipmate  sweet,  oh  shipmate  true, 

Here*s  a  song  of  love  and  the  sea! 
For  we  sailed  in  fair  and  we  sailed  in  fine, 
Nor  storm  nor  cloud,  oh  shipmate  mine, 

As  we  sailed,  oh  shipmate  mine! 

Oh  shipmate  sweet,  oh  shipmate  dear, 

The  log  of  the  cniise  is  rare! 
For  memory's  scroll  will  forever  unroll 
Its  record  of  glimpses  of  Nature's  great  soul, 

As  we  sail,  oh  shipmate  dear; 
As  together  we  sail  away  again 

Over  the  lapis-lazuli  plain, 
Where  the  sparkling  spume  from  the  sea-drifts  flies 
And  bejewels  the  plumes  of  the  gulls  that  wing 
Where  a  million  crystal  cradles  swing, 
Where  baby  mermaids  are  rocked  to  sleep, 
Lapped  and  lulled  as  the  breezes  die 
Till  they're  tucked  to  rest  'neath  the  mirrored  sky. 
Beguiled  in  dreams  'nealh  a  moonshine  sheet. 

As  we  cruise,  oh  shipmate  sweet! 

As  we  cruise,  oh  shipmate  true, 
Into  the  seas  that  Homer  knew; 
Into  the  languorous  Indian  seas 
Of  Sailor  Sindbad's  mysteries; 

Among  the  isles  where  the  ages  seem 
To  loiter,  enthralled  in  the  Buddha  dream; 
Where  Time,  supine,  with  nerveless  hands 
Lets  the  hour-glass  stay  its  ruthless  sands; 
While  the  despot  sun  his  soul  distills 
Through  days  as  ages,  through  ages  as  hours. 
To  burn  again  in  the  passion  of  spice 
Or  breathe  in  the  balm  of  flowers; 

Into  and  out  of  the  under-world, 
As  this  great  little  earth  'neath  the  sun  is  twirled, 
Not  only  we  sailed,  but  we're  sailing  still — 
Shift  memory's  helm,  we're  oflf  at  will! 

Joy  hath  a  throne  on  every  wave 

As  we  cruise,  oh  shipmate  brave!    • 

Oh  shipmate  sweet,  oh  shipmate  brave! 

Here's  a  song  of  love  and  of  life! 
And  we*  11  sing  as  we  cruise,  for  our  course  doth  lie 
Into  the  peace  of  the  evening  sky. 
Whatever  the  weather,  *tis  fine  in  our  eyes. 
Whatever  the  port,  'tis  paradise. 

As  together  we  cruise,  my  dear, 

As  we  cruise,  oh  shipmate  dear! 


ALLEN  GILMAN  BIGELOW. 

MR.  ALLEN  G.  BIGELOW  was  bom  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  March  13th,  1854.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Rev.  Albert  Bigelow  and  Maria  Storrs 
Bigelow.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Ethan-  Allen,  whose  name  he  lx>re.  Mr.  Bige- 
low*s  first  literary  work  of  importance  was  done  on 
Bohemia,  a  Buffalo  publication,  in  1880.  He  had 
various  editorial  connections  with  the  Buffalo  Even- 
ing Telegragh,  the  Roller  Mill,  of  Buffalo,  the 
Lockport,  N.  Y..ybwr«/z/  and  the  l^w^'Ao  Express. 
For  the  last  named  paper  he  did  some  of  his  fine.st 
prose  work.  He  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review,  the  Magazine  of  Poetry  and  other  journals. 
His  poems  were  mostly  written  for  the  AVantic 
Monthly,  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Buff"Alo  Express. 
Mr.  Bigelow  was  active  in  many  fields,  a  popular 
member  of  the  National  Guards,  a  discerning  and 
cultured  musician,  and,  above  all  and  essentially  a 
poet.  He  died  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  August  8th,  1891, 
leaving  a  widow,  Genevieve  Boyce  Bigelow-,  and  a 
bon  and  daughter.  W.  W. 


DAVID  GRAY. 

While  on  the  anvil  of  his  life 
The  daily  blows  rang  full  and  strong, 
Forging  the  hot  iron  of  his  thought 
Into  the  plowshare  or  the  knife, 
Whate'er  his  busy  hammer  wrought, 
His  wearying  toil,  or  short  or  long. 
He  lightened  with  a  song. 

Men  say  the  toiler's  task  is  done, 
And  soon  his  work  they  may  foi^et — 
A  rusted  share,  a  broken  blade, 
Cast  to  one  side  at  set  of  sun, 
All  that  is  left  of  what  he  made; 
But,  now  the  sun  is  fully  set. 
His  singing  lingers  with  us  yet. 

THE  NEW  ALTO. 

'*  Blow  yt  the  trumpet,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound" — 

The  people  down  below 
Turned  and  looked  round. 

The  hymn  was  old,  the  music,  too; 
The  leader's  pitch-pipe  was  not  new; 
What  was  it,  when  the  trumpet  blew. 

About  the  sound 
To  make  the  congregation  look  around  ? 
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They  saw  the  blacks niith  singing  bass; 
There  was  the  miller  tenor's  face; 

And  there  the  clerk, 
Who,  having  closed  his  six  day's  work 
Behind  the  counter  in  *'the  store," 
Was  not  averse  to  one  day  more 
Spent  in  a  sphere  a  trifle  higher, 
And  so  sang  ''counter  '*  in  the  choir; 
There,  in  his  somber  Sunday  suit, 
The  pedagogue  essayed  the  flute; 
In  tones  alternate  harsh  and  mellow 
The  carpenter  sawed  at  the  'cello; 
While,  over  on  the  other  side, 
The  postmaster,  with  modest  pride. 

Winded  the  ophicleide. 

The  women,  too,  were  much  the  same: 
*  That  elderly,  sharp-visaged  dame. 

With  keen-edged  voice, 
Sang  treble  there,  a  trifle  flat 
(The  people  never  minded  that 

When  you  and  I  were  boys). 
There  were  the  same  half-dozen  girls, 
Each  with  a  dozen  dangling  curls, 

All  standing  in  a  row. 

With  hymn-books  leather-bound. 

'*  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound" — 

Why  should  the  folks  below 
Turn  and  look  round  ? 

In  bonnet  small  and  neat, 

And  ribbons  cute. 
There,  on  the  second  seat, 

Beside  the  flute, 
And  almost  elbowed  by  the  fellow 
Playing  the  'cello, 
A  maiden  sat  and  sang  the  old  *'  fugue- tune  " — 
Long  as  it  w«is,  'twas  ended  all  too  soon — 
In  alto  tones,  full,  rich  and  mellow. 

The  aged  treble  oft  had  pierced  my  ear; 
The  row  of  girls  had  added  to  the  smart; 

But  this  new  voice — its  tones  not  loud,  but  clear- 
Pierced  to  my  heart 

And  filled  it  with  a  mad  desire 
To  join  the  choir. 

Ah,  fatal  madness!  'T  would  not  do; 

For  well  I  knew 
I  could  not  cling 
To  such  a  hope.     I  could  not  sing! 

My  tuneless  throat 
Held  not  a  single  note. 
And  yet  that  "gladly  solemn  sound  " 
An  echo  in  my  soul  had  found; 


I  longed  to  occupy  a  seat 
Between  the  flute  and  alto  sweet. 
Or  'twixt  the  bow  upon  her  bonnet 
And  that  other  bow  with  rosin  on  it. 


A  year  has  passed  since  this  occurred, 
And  I  that  sweet  new  alto  heard; 
And  doubtless  you  will  be  surprised 
To  know  my  hope  is  realized. 
No,  no!  I  have  not  learned  to  sing, 
I  could  not  compass  such  a  thing 

Within  so  short  a  space. 

I  occupy  no  place 
Up  in  the  choir.    It  would  not  do; 
My  tuneless  voice  too  well  I  knew 

To  show  my  face 
Where  "  gladly  solemn  "  trumpets  blew! 

So,  knowing  I  could  not  aspire 
To  sit  beside  her  in  the  choir. 

What  could  I  do 
But  just  reverse  the  situation  ? 
The  alto  joined  the  congregation 

And  sits  beside  me  in  the  pew. 


MY  SWEETHEART. 

I'm  in  love  with  a  fair  little  maiden, 

With  her  eyes,  with  her  lips,  with  her  hands. 
With  her  dozens  ef  dear  little  dimples; 
And  though  she's  petite, 
On  her  sweet  little  feet 
'Tis  a  wonder  to  me  how  she  stands. 

And  she  loves  me,  this  dear  little  maiden; 

And  her  hands,  and  her  eyes,  and  her  lips. 
And  her  dimples,  all  giving  me  welcome. 
In  a  sweet,  artless  way. 
Have  their  say,  every  day, 
As  to  meet  me  she  lovingly  trips. 

Will  she  wed  me,  this  sweet  little  maiden? 

Bless  you,  no!  that  she  never  will  do; 
But  when  I  have  told  you  the  reason, 
I  haven't  a  fear 
'Twill  appear  to  you  queer; 
For  I'm  thirty, — while  she's  only  two! 


BELLS. 


On  Sabbath  morns  the  Spirit's  voice 

Loud  o'er  the  city  peals. 
At  evening,  like  the  Angelus 

His  silvery  summons  steals. 

—  The  Spirit  of  the  Bells. 
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AGNES  SHALLOE. 

MRS.  AGNES  SHALLOE  was  bom  in  Buffalo 
and  was  educated  in  the  Buffalo  public 
schools  and  High  School,  being  graduated  from  the 
latter  in  1870.  She  was  chosen  to  write  and  read  the 
graduates'  poem;  was  chosen  on  several  occasions 
to  write  poems  for  alumni  celebrations,  Lincoln's 
birthday,  etc.,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
she  wrote  a  New  Year's  address  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier,  which  was  selected  in  preference  to  many 
other  poems  offered  for  that  occasion.  Mrs.  Shalloe 
contributed  principally  to  the  Buffalo  Courier  after 
leaving  school,  being  much  encouraged  by  the  late 
Thomas  Kean,  who  was  connected  with  that  paper, 
and  Mr.  Ray  T.  Spencer,  at  one  time  principal  of 
the  Buffalo  High  School.  She  has  won  recognition 
and  has  written  verses  for  nearly  all  the  city  papers, 
particularly  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times, 

J.H. 

IN  LOVER'S  LANE. 

He  wanders  down  the  maple*path, 

His  web  of  thoughts  a-spinning. 
In  gold  midsummer's  aftermath, 

A  doubtful'task  beginning. 
He  meets  young  Cupid:  "  Harken,  sweet, 

I'll  give  thee  this  lo.ve-penny 
If  thou  wilt  steal  a  message  fleet 

To  lovely,  winsome  Jennie." 

Now  forth  she  comes  in  dainty  wear. 

Her  beauteous  form  revealing; 
Her  snowy  bodice  not  so  fair 

As  throat  above  it  stealing; 
The  bonny  face  in  prim  repose, 

The  golden  curls  a-peeping. 
As  quaintly  sweet  as  mossy  rose 

Above  her  bonnet  creeping. 

The  artful  cherub  speeds  apace, 

And  oh,  they  are  a-meeting! 
The  lover  from  his  vantage  place 

Looks  forth  upon  the  greeting; 
She  reads  the  missive,  blushes  sweet, 

And  clasps  the  little  stranger: 
"Come  rest  with  me  those  dimpled  feet." 

•*  I  will,"  saith  Love,  the  ranger. 

And  so  adown  the  maple  path 

With  Love  they  stray  together 
In  sweet  midsummer's  aftermath. 

In  dreamy  golden  weather. 
The  sunset  pours  upon  the  plain 

A  flood  of  crimson  glory; 


They  linger  still  in  lover's  lane 
And  breathe  the  old,  sweet  story. 


SPIRITS  OF  REST. 

No  evanescent  shadows,  but  immutable, 

Whatever  fate  may  lead  thee,  what  betide, 

Remembered  or  forgotten  we  abide, 

True  as  the  stars,  serene,  inscrutable. 

One  poppy- wreathed,  one  crowned  with  immortelle; 

The  languorous,  witching,  worm;  the  cold  and  fair; 

Bearing  the  wand  of  dreams,  and  amaranth  rare, 

And  mystic  draught  from  Life's  eternal  well. 

O,  weary  spirit,  rest  thee>  evermore 

With  lotus  flower  to  lull  regret  and  pain, 

We  yield  thy  treasures  unto  thee  again; 

Lost  hope,  lost  love,  from  cruel  Time's  gray  shore, 

Soft  as  the  twilight  fall  on  sunset's  breath. 

Lo,  I  am  Sleep,  and  this  my  sister,  Death. 


IN  SUMMER  DAYS. 

Here  in  the  garden  beautiful, 

O,  Friend  of  the  long  ago. 
The  violets  bloom  in  the  sun-freckled  gloom, 

And  riotous  roses  blow. 
The  lily  swoons  in  its  fragrance. 

And  jasmine  frail  and  sweet 
Clambers  as  bold  a3  in  days  of  old 

Over  our  rustic  seat. 

The  bee  is  lazily  scorning 

The  poppy's  scarlet  and  gold. 
And,  idlest  of  things,  a  spider  wings 

Over  the  scented  mold; 
Crickets  are  blithely  chirping. 

And  a  splendid  butterfly  rests 
Where  the  dragon-fly  sails  slowly  by 

The  syringa's  starry  crests. 

Here  is  the  old  sun-dial; 

Dear,  on  its  time  worn  face 
*Tis  to  learn  the  message  stern 

Which  the  fleeting  hours  retrace. 
Over  it  wings  the  swallow, 

Beneath  are  the  grasses  wet 
With  silver  dew,  the  moments  through, 

Like  tears  of  the  soul's  regret. 

Thou,  who  are  nearest,  dearest, 

In  thoughts  that  are  sweet  to  pain. 
Come  from  the  deep  of  the  year's  long  sleep, 

Heart  of  my  heart,  again! 
Glad  as  the  spirit  of  summer, 

O  Love,  we  shall  wander  slow. 
As  in  perfumed  haze  of  by-gone  days 

And  bloom  of  the  long  ago. 
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WALTER  CLARK  NICHOLS. 


A   LITTLE   GIRL. 


MR.  NICHOLS  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  December  20th,  1870.  His 
father  and  mother  were  of  Puritan  lineage.  Mr. 
Nichols'  father,  Col.  Samuel  E.  Nichols,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Amherst,  and  left  the  college  in  the  middle  of 
his  course  to  go  into  the  army.  He  was  afterwards 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pittsfield  Sun  until  1882, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  family  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Walter  C.  Nichols  attended  private 
and  public  schools  in  Pittsfield,  and  on  coming  to 
Buffalo  entered  the  department  of  practice  in  the 
Buffalo  State  Normal  School,  where  he  studied  for 
two  years.  In  1884  he  entered  the  Buffalo  High 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1888, 
gaining  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class  of 
fifty-seven  scholars,  and  receiving  the  Jesse 
^  Ketchum  gold  medal  for  highest  scholarship.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '92  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Nichols  has  written  verse  since  his 
sixteenth  year,  but  the  first  poem  of  his  composition 
that  was  ever  published  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
Republican  in  1888.  Since  then  his  poems  have 
been  widely  published,  and  have  appeared  in  Puck, 
Boston  Transcript,  New  York  Graphic,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Buffalo  Courier,  New  York  World, 
New  York  Mail  and  Express,  New  ^'ork  Home 
Jourfial,  Town  Topics  and  Yankee  Blade, 

W.  E.  K. 


FUTURITY. 

Last  night  upon  the  darkened  sky  a  star 
Gleamed  like  a  scintillating  amethyst, 

Then  of  a  sudden  vanished.     *Twas  so  far 
From    human    ken,   its  glimmering    ne'er    was 
missed. 

Last  night  the  angels  sought  a  little  child, 
Who  but  the  day  before  had  danced  adown 

The  hills,  and  'heath  the  maples  sung  and  smiled; 
Last  night  death  robed  her  in  his  sable  gown. 

And  yet  the  morning  smiles  as  charmingly. 
Nor  any  trace  of  sadness  seems  to  show 

For  night's  lost  ray  or  song  that  can  not  be; 
Unconscious  seems  she  of  life's  ebb  and  flow. 

Methinks  that  nature  in  her  wisdom  knows 
That  o'er  some  far-off  land,  amidst  a  throng 

Of  glittering  peers,  that  star  still  shines  and  glows, 
And  in  that  land  is  heard  a  child's  sweet  song. 


Mv  lady  trips  the  stairs  adown 

To  greet  the  rays  of  morning. 
Which  glisten  round  her  head,  a  crown 

Her  natal  day  adorning. 

W^hat  age's  my  lady  ?    Just  thirteen; 

You'd  think  she  was  far  older; 
Her  witching  eyes  have  grown  more  keen. 

Her  teens,  too,  make  her  colder, 

Alas!  how  childhood  with  a  whirl 

From  yesterday  is  fleeting! 
I  called  her  then  "a  little  girl  "; 

To-day  she  scorns  this  greeting. 

FUt  on,  my  lady,  through  the  years 
Which  give  to  youth  their  plenty 

Of  love  and  grief,  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Till  age  proclaims  you  twenty. 

Then,  as  each  year  Time  steals  a  curl 
And  dimple  from  you  (doubting), 

Methinks  I'll  call  you  "  little  girl  " 
Without  disdainful  pouting. 


HUSKING  TIME. 

Through  many  a  rift  and  gleaming  crack 
The  country  barn  so  old  and  black 

By  the  autumn  breeze  is  fanned. 
The  dark- red  sun  in  the  west  drops  low, 
To  their  nests  on  the  rafters  the  swallows  go, 
And  the  old  barn  really  seems  to  know 

That  the  husking  time's  at  hand. 

The  laddies  and  lassies,  that  gather  now 
To  husk  the  com  and  scrape  and  bow, 

Seem  the  fairest  in  the  land. 
The  pile  of  corn  so  ripe  and  sheen 
Is  the  goodliest  sight  that  ever  was  seen, 
And  the  dear  old  barn  is  glad,  I  ween, 

That  the  husking  time's  at  hand. 

The  corn  is  husked,  the  pleasure's  o'er, 
The  silvery  moonshine  lies  on  the  floor, 

Dispersed  is  the  rustic  band. 
And  while  the  old  barn  may  crumble  away. 
Nor  com-stooks  line  it  in  rich  array, 
There's  One  who  will  say  to  us  all  some  day: 

"The  husking  time's  at  hand." 
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RT.  REV.  A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

THE  RT.  REV.  ARTHUR  CLEVELAND 
COXE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  western 
New  York,  was  bom  in  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  loth, 
1818.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Buffalo  since 
1866.  An  appreciative  biographical  sketch  of 
Bishop  Coxe,  by  Rowland  Blennerhasset  Mahany, 
with  selections,  was  published  in  The  Magazine 
OF  Poetry,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2,  April,  1892. 


MATIN  BELLS. 

The  Sun  is  up  betimes, 

And  the  dappled  East  is  blushing, 
And  the  merry  matin  chimes. 

They  are  gushing,  Christian,  gushing! 
They  are  tolling  in  the  tower 

For  another  day  begun, 
And  to  hail  the  rising  hour 

Of  a  brighter,  brighter  Sun! 
Rise,  Christian,  rise! 

For  a  sunshine  brighter  far 
Is  breaking  o'er  thine  eyes, 

Than  the  bonnie  morning  star! 

The  lark  is  in  the  sky, 

And  his  morning-note  is  pouring; 
He  hath  a  wing  to  fly. 

So  he's  soaring.  Christian,  soaring! 
His  nest  is  on  the  ground, 

But  only  in  the  night; 
For  he  loves  the  matin  sound 

And  the  highest  heaven's  height. 
Hark,  Christian,  hark! 

At  heaven-door  he  sings! 
And  be  thou  like  the  lark, 

With  thy  soaring  spirit-wings! 

The  merry  matin  bells, 

In  their  watch-tower  they  are  swinging; 
For  the  day  is  o*er  the  dells, 

And  they're  singing.  Christian,  singing! 
They  have  caught  the  morning  beam 

Through  their  ivied  turret's  wreath. 
And  the  chancel-window's  gleam 

Is  glorious  beneath. 
Go,  Christian,  go, 

For  the  altar  flameth  there. 
And  the  snowy  vestments  glow 

Of  the  presbyter  at  prayer! 

There  is  morning  incense  flung 
From  the  child-like  lily-flowers; 

And  their  fragrant  censer  swung. 
Make  it  ours.  Christian,  ours! 


And  hark!  the  morning  hymn 

And  the  organ-peals  we  love! 
They  sound  like  cherubim 

At  their  orisons  above! 
Pray,  Christian,  pray, 

At  the  bonnie  peep  of  dawn. 
Ere  the  dew-drop  and  the  spray 

That  christen  it  are  gone! 


THE  PASCHAL  NEW-MOON. 

Welcome,  thou  little  bow  of  light, 
Faint  gleaming  in  the  Western  height 

O'er  Day's  decline! 
Thou,  to  the  busy  world  of  men 
Art  but  the  month  begun  again, 

But  to  this  eye  of  mine, 
Lighted  by  Faith's  diviner  ken, 

A  season  and  a  sign. 

Welcome,  reflected  in  the  rill, 
Thine  image  on  the  waters,  chill 

From  melting  snows: 
But  brighter,  in  the  depths  serene 
Of  my  glad  soul,  thy  sacred  sheen 

The  Church's  index  shows; 
Regent  of  holy-tides  and  Queen 

Of  Easter's  dawn  and  close. 

Thou  hast  been  waited  for;  the  lore 
Of  holy  sages  long  before 

Hath  marked  thy  day. 
For  with  thy  heavenly  march  sublime, 
The  Paschal-eve  and  Paschal-prime 

One  Lord,  one  law,  obey; 
The  Church  hath  calendared  thy  time 

And  traced  thy  starry  way. 

And  key-note  of  her  Easter-song 
Is  thy  sweet  tune  thy  path  along 

In  yon  blue  deep. 
We  watch  thy  crescent,  till  its  rim 
Is  filled  with  glory  to  the  brim, 

And  still  our  fast  we  keep; 
Then,  tide-like,  swells  our  Easter-hymn^ 

Round  the  whole  earth  to  sweep. 

Thou  bringest  cheer;  thou  endest  days 
Of  fast  with  feast,  of  plaint  with  praise,. 

Of  rue  with  balm. 
Beauty  for  ashes  thou  dost  bring. 
The  oil  of  joy  for  sorrowing; 

For  grief  thou  bringest  calm; 
Thou  changest  tears  to  triumphing, 

And  Litany  to  Psalm. 
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The  bow  of  Joseph,  thou!  Thy  light 
Reminds  me  of  the  Hebrew's  right 

And  Egypt's  wrong; 
Reminds  me  of  Mosaic  priests, 
Their  hyssop-branch,  their  bleeding  beasts, 

The  prophet's  goodly  throng; 
Their  bitter  herbs,  unleavened  feasts, 

And  hallelujah-song; 

Reminds  me  of  that  night  of  gloom. 
The  Twelve,  the  One,  the  upper-room; 

The  Bread  and  Wine; 
Of  Olivet  remindeth  me. 
Of  Kedron  and  Gethsemane; 

Of  Thee,  Redeemer  mine! 
Thy  cross,  Thy  cries,  Thy  victory, 

Stupendous  love  divine! 

O  Paschal-moon,  to  wax  and  wane, 
Though  short  thy  date,  how  wide  thy  reign 

Afar  and  near! 
Thou  art  the  Church's  harvest-moon. 
She  sows  in  tears,  but  reapeth  soon 

A  sheaf  for  every  tear. 
Shine  on!    We  catch  thy  heavenly  tune 

And  shout  the  harvest-cheer. 


WATCHWORDS. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time; 
In  an  age,  on  ages  telling. 

To  be  living,  is  sublime. 

Hark!  the  waking  up  of  nations, 
Gog  and  Magog  to  the  fray; 

Hark!  what  soundeth  is  Creation's 
Groaning  for  its  latter  day. 

Will  ye  play,  then!  will  ye  dally 
With  your  music,  with  your  wine  ? 

Up!  it  is  Jehovah's  rally! 
God's  own  arm  hath  need  of  thine. 

Hark!  the  onset!  will  ye  fold  your 
Faith -clad  arms  in  lazy  lock! 

Up,  oh  up,  thou  drowsy  soldier! 
Worlds  are  charging  to  the  shock. 

Worlds  are  charging,  heaven  beholding! 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  fight; 
Now,  the  blazoned  cross  unfolding, 

On,  right  onward  for  the  right! 

What!  still  hug  thy  dreamy  slumbers? 

'Tis  no  time  for  idling  play, 
Wreaths,  and  dance,  and  poet- numbers; 

Flout  them!  we  must  work  to-day! 


Fear  not!  spurn  the  worldling's  laughter; 

Thine  ambition  trample  thou! 
Thou  shall  find  a  long  Hereafter 

To  be  more  than  tempts  thee  now. 

On!  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad! 

Strike!  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages,  tdl  for  God! 


THE  INNOCENTS. 

Refrain  thv  voice  from  weeping  and  thine  eyes  from  tears, 
for  ...  .  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border. 

Jeremiah^  xxxi.     tj, 
I. 

I    Reading  the  stones  that  marked  a  field  of  death, 
I  heard  a  sigh,  as  'mid  the  mounds  I  trod; 
It  seemed  to  say,  as  'twere  with  sobbing  breath. 
My  heart  is  buried  here,  O  Christ,  my  God! 


A  mother  by  a  new-made  bed  that  knelt 
I  saw,  and  turned  my  steps  with  rev* rent  fear; 

Yet  lingering  in  the  church-yard  walks,  I  felt, 
Dear  Lord!  how  many  hearts  are  hoarded  here. 


How  many  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
By  frosts  too  early  nipp'd,  lie  thickly  strown; 

Or  like  the  swallows  oft,  on  eager  wing, 
That  come  untimely  and  too  oft  are  flown. 

IV. 

Yet  'neath  these  heaps  of  buried  hopes  that  tell 
Are  sown  not  less  the  seeds  of  life's  return; 

God's  ore  is  treasured  in  each  narrow  cell. 
Where  gold  refines  and  only  dross  can  burn. 

V. 

Oh,  weep  not,  mother,  o'er  that  bed  of  love 
Where  innocence  awaits  the  trumpet's  sound. 

While  many  a  mother  mourns  her  dead  above, 
And  weeps  no  more  for  children  under  ground. 

VI. 

But  come  this  way  when  holy  hymns  are  sung, 
And  sounds  the  air  with  Paschal-anthems  rife, 

To  charge  with  notes  of  joy  thy  plaintive  tongue, 
And  sing  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 


For  sweetly  sleeps  the  chrisom-child  at  rest. 
And  fain  with  such  the  Christian  heart  would  lie! 

If  so  God  wills,  of  all  His  gifts  'tis  best, 
Fresh  from  the  fount,  in  the  Christ  new-bom,  to 
die. 
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CHARLES  SHEPARD  PARKE. 

MR.  PARKE  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  August 
6th,  1861.  He  has  resided  in  Buffalo  ever 
since.  He  entered  the  Buffalo  High  School  in  1876, 
and  two  years  later  went  abroad  for  a  year's 
travel  and  study  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
Returning  in  1879,  he  re-entered  the  High  School 
and  was  graduated  in  1881. 

Mr.  Parke  began  his  career  as  a  book-keeper  in 
1883.  In  1885  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Roller  Mill,  a  monthly  trade-journal.  In  1886  he 
became  editor  and  part  owner,  a  position  he  retains 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Parke  was  a  furtive  maker 
of  verse  in  1885,  but  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
local  newspapers  till  1890.  Since  that  time  he  has 
written  considerable.  He  published  in  1892  a  dainty 
little  volume,  "Ventures  in  Verse."        H.  A.  K. 


A  SYLVAN  CEREMONY. 

"Kneel,"  whispered  the  breeze. 

On  wistful  knees 
In  the  swaying  grass  I  sank, 

While,  all  around, 

A  soft  choral  sound 
Swelled  from  bower  and  bank. 

Two  slender  blows. 

And  I  arose 
Of  sordid  aims  bereft. 

By  the  accolade 

Of  a  green  grass-blade 
Ennobled  and  enfeoffed. 

Now  am  I  lord 

Of  weald  and  sward. 
Fellow  to  leaf  and  flowerl 

Brook,  bee  and  bird 

Have  passed  the  word 
That  owns  me  from  this  hour! 


GIRLISH  LAUGHTER. 

O,  CHIDE  her  laughter  not; 

'Tis  sweeter  far,  I  wot — 
So  natural,  so  joyous  and  so  free — 

Than  prim  or  artful  titter. 

Or  timid,  tight-laced  twitter. 
Or  delicately  simpering  te-hee. 

Those  swelling  notes  bespeak 
Young  blood  and  sound  physique, 

A  conscience  clear,  an  open  heart  and  whole. 
They  flood  the  place  with  gladness, 
Submerging  care  and  sadness, 

And  lave  the  tender  edges  of  the  soul! 


OVERHEARD  IN  AUGUST. 

The  song  of  Kissisqua,  the  brooklet,  the  silver- 
toned  babbler, 

Rehearsing  the  gossip  of  rushes  to  broad  pebbly 
reaches, 

Anon  lightly  telling  of  flower-loves  far  in  the  glen. 

The  song  of  the  westerly  breeze,   full  of  sweet 

meadow  thoughts. 
Orchard  airs,   garden  fancies,   fresh  mem'ries  of 

plenty  afield, 
With  soft  undertone  of  lament  for  the  passing  of 

summer. 

The  song  of  the  cloudlet,  whose  shadow  slips  down 

the  green  vale, 
An  exquisite  strain,   that    just   floats  to  the  far 

edge  of  hearing, 
A  measure  so  fine  that  its  melody  dies  at  a  look. 


MY  "MACKINAW." 

Farewell,  my  faithful  Mackinaw, 

Farewell!  It  is  October, 
When  proper  men  put  off  the  straw 

And  on  the  Derby  sober. 

Farewell!  Two  frolic  seasons  through 

Thou'st  been  a  merr>'  thatch; 
But  scorching  sun  and  stiffening  dew 

Have  done  thee.     Now  the  match! 

Farewell!  *T  were  better  thou  shouldst  burn 
Than  crown  some  graceless  bummer. 

I'll  save  thy  cinders  in  an  urn 
Marked  "Ashes  of  the  Summer." 

Farewell!  for  I'm  a  proper  man. 

And  so,  the  match — but  stay! 
Come  shine  or  shower,  old  hat  of  tan, 

I'll  wear  thee  one  more  day! 


ANSWERED. 

I  STOOD  on  the  sounding  shore, 

I  questioned  the  fnrious  sea: 

"  O,  why  in  white  anger  uptossed  ?  '* 

And  out  of  the  wild  uproar 
The  answer  came  hissing  to  me: 
**  Because  I'm  incessantly  crossed! " 
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ELIZABETH  FLIXT  WADE. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE  was  born 
in  Cassville,  N.  Y.,  Oneida  county,  in  a 
home  built  by  her  father,  where  her  early  girlhood 
was  spent.  She  was  married  from  that  home  to 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Wade,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and"  has 
resided  in  that  city  ever  since.  Mrs.  Wade  has 
written  considerable  poetry  and  has  contributed 
both  prose  and  poetry  to  many  of  the  leading 
periodicals.  She  has  been  especially  successful 
with  amateur  photography,  to  which  she  has  de- 
voted much  of  her  time.  She  has  become  a 
recognized  authority  on  that  subject.  Mrs.  Wade 
is  a  woman  of  many  talents,  but  the  poetic  gift  is 
hers  by  birthright;  to  its  expression  and  develop- 
ment all  other  qualities  of  her  mind  are  tributary. 
She  has  for  many  years  been  associated  with  the 
literary  and  philanthropical  institutions  of  Buffalo, 
notably  as  president  of  the  Prospect  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  Literary  Society  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Hygiene  Sanitary  and  Physical  Culture  committee 
of  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

E.  J.  D. 


AND  MEMORY  HOLDS  THE  KEY. 

When    the  Moors  from  their   wonderful    castle, 

reared  in  Andalusia's  air, 
Were  driven  out  to  seek  shelter  in  the  desert  bleak 

and  bare. 
No  word  of  repining  they  uttered,  they  shed  no 

idle  tears, 
Though  they  left  to  the  foes  behind   them    the 

gathered  treasures  of  years; 
For  this  hope  in  their  hearts  they  cherished,  to 

come  to  their  own  again, 
And  they  carried,  safe  hid  in  their  bosoms,  the 

keys  to  their  castles  in  Spain. 


Long  years  have  passed,  and  the  lichens  cling  fast 

to  the  mouldering  walls, 
And  the  spider  swings  her  gray  hammock  from  the 

beams  of  those  lordly  halls, 
Whose  daintily  fashioned  carvings  are  falling  fast 

to  decay, 
And  silence  stretches  her  scepter,  where  once  gay 

mirth  held  sway, 
And  of  all  that  unnumbered  people,  but  a  handful 

now  remain, 
Yet  still  they  hold  in  their  keeping,  the  keys  to 

their  castles  in  Spain. 


And  when  falls  the  golden  twilight,  and  the  gate 

to  the  wondrous  land 
Of  dreams  swings  open,  those  exiles,   with    the 

cherished  keys  in  their  hands. 
Wander  far  away  to  the  meadows  and  the  green 

hills  of  the  past; 
In  its  dewy  gardens  they  loiter  and  joyfully  enter 

at  last 
The  doors  of  their  long-lost  palace;  they  breathe  its 

perfumed  air; 
They  rest  by  the  silvery  fountain  and  forgotten  is 

all  their  care. 

We,  too,   rear  lordly  castles;    we  fill  them  with 

treasures  rare. 
And   trust   to   abide  serenely   in    their   halls  so 

stately  and  fair. 
But  over  the  doorway  is  written:  "This,  too,  shall 

pass  away." 
And  Time,  that  relentless  foeman,  cries:  '*Onward! 

thou  canst  not  stay." 
So  forward  we  fare  to  the  future,  nor  shall  we  return 

again, 
Bnt  leave  them  forever  behind  us,  like  the  Moors 

their  castles  in  Spain. 

Yet  in  memory's  sacred  keeping  is  cherished  the 
golden  key 

That  unlocks  at  our  will  each  chamber  in  that  pal- 
ace of  "  Used-to-be." 

One  touch  from  her  sibyl  fingers  opens  for  us  each 
close-shut  door. 

And  -we  enter  again  the  portals  as  we  did  in  the 
days  of  yore, 

And  past  joys  come  to  our  senses,  like  the  breath 
of  a  sweet  perfume 

Blown  from  some  old-time  garden,  where  tosses 
the  lilac's  plume. 


AN  EASTER  TRANSFORMATION. 

Some  kindly  fate  each  Lenten  day 
Has  brought  a  lovely  maid  my  way, 
Prayer-book  in  hand,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
Her  dress  a  somber  suit  of  brown, 
Her  air  sedate,  nay,  'tis  quite  grave, 
Her  very  footsteps  on  the  pave 
So  staidly  fall,  they  seem  to  say: 
'  The  days  run  by;  repent  and  pray! " 
Day  after  day  I  watch  and  wait 
To  see  the  maiden  pass  my  gate, 
And  though  I  strive  to  make  her  see. 
She  never  deigns  a  look  at  me. 
This  morning,  half  in  hope,  half  fear, 
I  heard  her  footsteps  draw  a-near. 
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Forth  from  my  window  quick  I  thrust 
My  head.     Can  I  believe  ?    I  must. 
*Tis  she,  but  what  a  change  is  seen. 
The  tender  hue  of  springtime's  green 
Is  in  her  gown.     From  bonnet  gay 
Two  saucy  rosebuds  nod  this  way. 
Throughout  the  forty  days  of  Lent 
She  was  the  humble  penitent. 
Easter  transforms  her  in  a  trice 
Into  a  girl  e:ftremely  nice, 
And  now,  from  Lenten  vows  set  free, 
At  last  she  looks  and  smiles  on  me. 


WHAT  I  WRITE  FOR. 

Oh,  I  write  for  all  of  the  monthlies, 

I  write  for  the  weeklies,  too; 
For  the  Century's  column  of  **  Bric-a-brac," 

And  for  the  N.  A.  Review. 

For  Harper's  Bazar  and  Weekly, 

And  for  the  Monthly,  all  three; 
For  Atlantic,  Scribner's  and  Lippincott's, 

And  Blackwood's  over  the  sea. 

Why,  'twould  take  too  much  time  to  tell  you 

The  half,  to  say  nothing  of  all, 
To  which  I  send  the  work  of  my  brain, 

Even  could  I  their  names  recall. 

But  your  name  signed  to  essay,  or  story, 

Or  poem  I  never  have  seen; 
Pray,  do  you  conceal  it  with  pseudonym. 

When  you  write  for  a  magazine?  " 

No,  indeed,  that  is  unnecessary'. 

For  none  of  my  many  screeds, 
By  these  publications  have  ever  been  found 

To  "answer  their  present  needs." 


CONFIDENCE. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  past  we  stand, 
And  to  the  future  turn  our  questioning  eyes. 
What  doth  she  hold  in  store,  what  precious  prize, 

That  we  may  wrest  from  out  her  close-shut  hand  ? 

No  fear  of  failure  past  hath  power  to  sway 
The  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  breast. 
But  toward  fresh  heights  whose  limits  are  un- 
guessed 

We  press,  undaunted  still,  our  upward  way. 

Faith  from  her  watch-tower  sees  the  distant  peaks 
Already  scaled,  sees  every  outpost  fall. 
Who  wills  may  conquer.     God  is  over  all. 

And  gives  good  gifts  to  every  one  who  seeks. 


JAMES  W.  BARKER. 

PROF.  JAMES  W.  BARKER  was  born  near 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in 
Vermont.  His  father,  Nathan  B.  Barker,  was  of 
genuine  Puritan  stock  and  fought  in  the  War  of 
1812.  It  was  in  New  Hampshire,  whither  his 
parents  had  removed,  that  Prof.  Barker  began  his 
school  life  and  was  prepared  for  college.  In  1845 
he  came  to  western  New  York,  and  in  this  section 
most  of  his  subsequent  life  was  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  where  he  held  high  rank, 
being  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to 
conduct  teacher's  institutes.  He  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association  in 
1 868,  which  testified  to  his  success  aud  popularity. 
In  186 1  he  appeared  as  the  poet  before  certain 
societies  of  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  at  their  com- 
mencement gathering,  and  on  commencement  day 
the  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  "A.  M."  His 
literary  career,  however,  began  very  young.  When  a 
boy  of  sixteen  years,  he  first  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
some  of  his  verses  in  print.  Since  then  his  poems 
have  been  very  numerous  and  have  appeared  in 
various  newspapers  and  magazines,  principally  the 
Bufialo  Courier,  He  was  also  a  very  forcible 
prose  writer  and  did  a  good  deal  of  editorial  work, 
besides  furnishing  correspondence  to  several 
papers,  use  of  the  pen  being  his  recreation.  He 
wrote  much  upon  educational  topics,  all  that  he 
produced  being  characterized  by  liberality  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  expression,  joined  to  practical 
knowledge  and  common  sense.  Prof.  Barker's 
death  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  He  died 
September  17th,  1883.  H.  A.  K. 


PICKING  LINT. 

Plying  the  busy  fingers 

Over  the  vestments  old. 
Not  with  the  weary  needle. 

Not  for  grains  of  gold; 
Thinking  of  fainting  heroes 

Out  in  the  dreary  night, 
Smitten  in  freedom's  battle. 

First  in  the  gallant  fight; 
Bright  are  the  Jewels  from  love's  deep  mint; 
God  blesses  the  fingers  while  picking  lint. 

Quicker!  the  blood  is  flowing, 
Hundreds  were  slain  to-day; 

Every  warm  pulsation 
Is  stealing  the  life  away. 
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"An  hundred  threads  a  minute, 

An  hundred  drops  of  gore," 

Is  the  sad  and  thrilling  measure 

We  have  not  learned  before; 

But  the  shadows  are  wearing  a  silver  tint; 

God  blesses  the  fingers  while  picking  lint. 

We  have  clad  the  fallen  heroes 

With  garments  our  hands  have  made; 
By  the  lint  we  now  are  picking 

Shall  the  fearful  tide  be  stayed; 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  heaven 

And  our  Father's  blessing  crave;- 
God  bless  our  smitten  country. 

Remember  the  fallen  brave. 
O,  bright  are  the  jewels  from  love's  deep  mint; 
God  blesses  the  fingers  while  picking  lint. 


BY-AND-BY. 

There's  a  little  mischief  maker 

That  is  stealing  half  our  bliss, 
Sketching  pictures  in  a  dreamland 

That  are  never  seen  in  this; 
Dashing  from  our  lips  the  pleasure 

Of  the  present,  while  we  sigh: 
You  may  know  this  mischief  maker, 

For  his  name  is  "  By-and-By." 

He  is  sitting  by  our  hearthstones. 

With  his  sly,  bewitching  glance, 
Whispering  of  the  coming  morrow 

As  the  social  hours  advance; 
Loitering  *mid  our  calm  reflections, 

Hiding  forms  of  beauty  nigh; 
He's  a  smooth,  deceitful  fellow, 

This  enchanter,  **  By-and-By." 

You  may  know  him  by  his  wincing, 

By  his  careless,  sportive  air; 
By  his  sly,  obtrusive  presence. 

That  is  straying  everywhere; 
By  the  trophies  that  he  gathers 

Where  his  somber  victims  lie; 
For  a  bold,  determined  fellow 

Is  this  conqueror,  '*  By-and-By." 

When  the  calls  of  duty  haunt  us. 

And  the  present  seems  to  be 
All  the  time  that  ever  mortals 

Snatch  from  dark  eternity, 
Then  a  fairy  hand  seems  painting 

Pictures  on  a  distant  sky; 
For  a  cunning  little  artist 

Is  the  fairy,  "  By-and-By." 


"  By-and-By  "  the  wind  is  singing; 

*'  By-and-By  "  the  heart  replies; 
But  the  phantom,  just  before  us, 

Ere  we  grasp  it,  ever  flies. 
List  not  to  the  idle  charmer, 

Scorn  the  very  precious  lie; 
Only  in  the  fancy  livelh 

This  deceiver,  *' By-and-By." 


IF  IT  BE  TRUE. 

If  it  be  true,  and  who  shall  dare  deny 

The  universal  voice  of  prophecy  ? 

If  it  be  true,  that  just  beyond  the  river 

Which  we  call  death,  the  soul  shall  live  forever 

In  a  fair  country  bathed  in  morning  light; 

If  we  are  soon  to  range  that  realm  of  bliss. 

Should  my  proud  soul  be  wedded  unto  this  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  we  are  'children  all 
Of  one  kind  Father,  at  whose  gracious  call 
We  come  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another; 
That  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my  brother; 
If  it  be  true  that  virtue  hath  no  guise. 
Nor  gold  the  power  to  purchase  paradise; 
If  the  dear  Father  loves  the  weak  and  poor. 
Nor  turns  aside  from  any  humble  doer; 
If  he  would  seek  his  children's  happiness, 
Why  in  my  labor  should  I  venture  less  ? 

If  soon  beneath  the  very  turf  I  tread 
This  mortal  form  shall  slumber  with  the  dead. 
And  resting  on  its  cold  and  crumbling  pillow. 
Shall  no  more  feel  the  toss  of  passion's  billow; 
If  head  and  hand  no  more  have  power  to  move, 
To  thoughts  of  mercy  or  to  deeds  of  love, 
Should  I  this  lingering  moment  consecrate 
To  thoughts  unkind,  or  deeds  of  scorn  or  hate  ? 
If  it  be  true— and  this  I  surely  know. 
That  I  shall  reap  the  very  kind  I  sow, 
That  I  must  stand  alone— not  for  another, 
And  answer  for  myself— not  for  my  brother; 
Then  should  I  waste  my  life  in  fruitless  care. 
For  what  another's  conscience  has  to  bear, 
Save,  if  I  may,  to  bear  some  humble  part 
To  lift  the  burden  from  an  aching  heart  ? 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  HERO  DEAD. 

Bright  stars  for  the  country's  glory, 

And  stripes  for  the  nation's  weal, 
A  song  of  the  gallant  story 

Of  cannon  and  of  steel ; 
For  the  heart  oppressed  with  sorrow, 

Let  a  tender  prayer  be  said; 
But  love  will  never  borrow 

Fair  flowers  for  the  hero  dead. 
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THE  EXILE  OF  DAMASCUS— A.  D.  634. 

Damascus,  Empress  of  the  East,  stained  with  her 

richest  blood. 
The  Caliph's  fierce  beleaguering  host  for  seventy 

days  withstood; 
But  now  the  mighty  "sword  of  God  '*  in  victory's 

light  had  gleamed, 
And  from  the  conquered  city's  towers  Arabia's 

banners  streamed. 

What  moved  the  lovely  maid  to  kneel  in  attitude  of 

prayer. 
As  near  and  clear  the  victors'  shouts  of  triumph 

rent  the  air  ? 
Ah!  calm  and  steadfast,  in  her  woe  unmoved  by 

dread  of  death, 
Eudocia  knelt  and  strongly  vowed  to  keep  the 

Christian  faith. 

But  he  to  whom  her  pledge  was  given,  he  whom 

she  loved  so  well. 
Whose  words  of  promise  in  her  soul    had    left 

a  magic  spell, 
Low  at  the  haughty  conqueror's  feet,   in  abject 

fear  and  shame, 
Abjured  the  teachings  of  his  youth,  renounced  the 

Christian  name. 

And  when  she  knew  the  tidings  true  of  that  base, 

traitorous  deed, 
Love  left  its  throne  within  her  breast,  for  hatred  to 

succeed, 
That  burned  with  strong  and  potent  force,  as,  with 

the  exiled  band, 
She  journeyed  forth  to  seek  a  home  in  some  far 

distant  land. 


'Twas  New  Year's  day,  tind  through  the  gates  the 

Moslem  squadrons  rode 
In  furious  haste,  to  follow  those  who  scorned  their 

prophet's  code; 
And  with  their  leader  at  the  van  the  apostate  rode 

apace, 
Trusting  to  Fortune's  favor  still,  invoking  all  her 

grace. 

Fast  on  the  hapless  Christians*  track  the  turbaned 
horsemen  pressed, 

Maddened  with  wild,  fanatic  zeal,  that  glowed  in 
every  breast. 

Until,  defenseless  to  their  sight,  spread  in  a  pleas- 
ant vale, 

They  saw  the  weary  exiles*  camp — how  should 
their  purpose  fail  ? 

Trembling   with    exultation     stood    the    recreant 

Damascene, 
And  gazed  upon  the  doomed  throng,  with  proud, 

triumphant  mien. 
'*  Saved  she  shall  be  by  none  but  me,  with  Allah's 

aid,"  he  cried. 
"  Far  from  this  scene  of  blood  and  death,  she  yet 

shall  be  my  bride." 

As  sweeps  a  fearful  avalanche  down  Alpine  moun- 
tain steep, 
'    As  rolls  a  great  wave  on  the  shore  when  tempests 
vex  the  deep. 
So  down  upon    the  Christian  band  the  Moslem 
warriors  came, 
I    With  swords  that  circled  in  the  air  like  rays  of 
whitened  flame! 

I    Through  the  lierce  turmoil,  ere  the  vale  ran  red 

I  with  streams  of  blood, 

I    The  renegade  had  forced  a  way  to  where  Eudocia 

I  stood. 

I    '*0,   fly  with  me,   beloved,'*   he    cried,    "Come, 
never  more  to  part!  '* 
Back  from  his  grasp  she  sprang  and  drove  a  dag- 
ger to  her  heart! 


**IF  MUSIC  AX  SWEET  POETRY  AGREE." 

I  REJOICE,  O,  beloved  of  my  heart, 

That  you  are  a  music-lover, 
Nor  fail  in  the  glorious  art 

New  beauties  and  charms  to  discover; 
For  thus  may  our  spirits  combine 

In  the  love  of  the  beautiful  truly, 
I,  loving  the  rhythmical  line. 

You,  the  bar  of  sweet  music  as  duly; 
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I,  loving  the  poet's  high  song, 
You,  a  song  set  to  musical  numbers; 

I,  the  tlioughts  that  to  poets  belong, 
^'ou,  the  thought  music  wakes  from  its  slumbers. 

Yes,  with  each  loving  each,  we  remain 

True  lovers  of  infinite  beauty; 
That  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  makes  plain 

The  rule  of  our  faith  and  our  duty; 
**  For  Music  and  Poetry  sweet, 

Said  the  Master,  are  sister  and  brother;  " 
His  words  as  our  creed  are  most  meet, 

You  loving  the  one,  I  the  other. 


SHERMAN  AND  JOHNSTON. 

FEBRUARY   19th,    189I. 

Among  the  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Sherman  in 
New  York  was  the  ex-Confederate  General,  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton. 

The  vanquished  general  bears  the  victor's  pall! 

And  Sherman's  spirit,  flashing  through  the  mist, 

Smiles  kindly  on  his  old  antagonist! 
Sherman  and  Johnston!  how  those  names  recall 

The  lurid,  fateful  battle  days,  when  all 
The  force  and  strength  the  Nation  could  enlist 
Were  sacrificed  that  Union  might  exist, 

And  be  henceforth  firm  and  perpetual! 

Sherman  and  Johnston!  brothers  from  the  hour 
When  he  at  Raleigh  all  but  honor  gave, 
Surrendering  the  cause  he  could  not  save, 

And  owned  once  more  the  sacred  national  power! 

Now,  bowed  with  weight  of  years,  he  comes  to  pay 
The  last  high  tribute  to  the  conqueror's  clay! 


THE  TRAUMEREI. 

The  soul  of  Schumann,  wandering  in  a  maze 
Of  dreamful  melody,  made  music  so 
Express  emotions  deep  which  all  may  know. 

When  memory  leads  the  mind  through  devious 
wajrs 

Of  joy  or  grief,  and  scenes  of  other  days. 
Strange,  varied  pictures  of  the  long  ago, 
Glide  into  view,  now  rapidly,  now  slow, 

While  each  a  separate  influence  conveys. 

This  was  my  thought  when  first  my  listening  soul 
Heard  with  delight  the  "  Traumerei's  "  tender 

strain, 
And  still  its  wondrous  melodies  remain, 

Holding  a  sure,  unchangeable  control. 

The  Traumerei!  tone  picture  of  a  dream 

Drawn  with  a  skill  that  glorifies  the  theme' 
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GUARD  WELL  THY  HEART. 

Guard  well  thy  heart,  lest  passion  sweep 
The  chords,  and  God's  sweet  melody 

Be  lQ3t,  lest  from  the  ruins  leap 
The  spirit  of  unrest  set  free, 

And  o'er  thy  life  dark  chaos  fall. 

Guard  well  thy  heart!  Rest  not  content 
With  visions  fair.     Unwearied  seek 

Till  thou  hast  found  the  true  love  sent 
By  Him  who  watcheth  o'er  the  weak. 

Who  heeds  the  suppliant's  call. 

Guard  well  thy  heart!  Its  throbbing  life 
Protect  with  jealous  care.     Be  not 

Afraid,  though  bitter  grow  the  strife, 
And  fierce  contention  mark  thy  lot. 

Courage!  God  ruleth  over  all! 


CHURCHYARD  SENTINELS. 

See  how  they  writhe  and  twist  and  moan : 
**  When  will  the  earth  give  up  its  own ? *' 

Scourged  by  the  wind,  all  black  and  dry. 
Outlined,  etched  on  a  waste  of  sky, 
Gnarled  and  beaten  and  shorn  of  dress. 
Watchers  still  in  their  dreariness, 
Wrapped  and  coiled  in  a  shroud  of  snow^ 
Boughs  spread  over  the  mounds  below, 
That  God  may  set  his  sleepers  free, 
The  trees  are  telling  a  rosary. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Quivering  water  and  throbbing  air, 
Vanishing  beauty  everywhere, 
Grass  grown  gray  from  a  frosty  touch. 
Flowers  that  tremble  and  droop  too  much* 
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Oh!  foolish  fear, 
Oh!  idle  tear. 
Why  mourn  the  death  of  so  fair  a  year! 

Shivering  sheen  and  golden  haze, 
Delicate  tints  in  woodland  ways, 
Leaves  that  flutter,  and  boughs  that  bend, 
Beauteous  birth,  and  peaceful  end. 

If  this  be  sleep, 

Then  long  and  deep, 
Oh!  Nature,  drink,  ere  the  shadows  creep! 


H' 


ROWLAND  B.  MAHANY. 
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THE  LAST  GOOD-BYE. 

I  LAUGHED  as  I  stood  ID  the  roadway, 

Half  turning  to  glance  once  more, 
Where  a  glint  of  vagrant  sunshine. 

Stole  in  through  the  open  door; 
I  laughed,  but  my  lips  were  trembling, 

And  deep  in  my  heart  I  knew 
That  my  other  self,  old  school-house, 

I  had  left  behind  with  you. 

I  laughed,  as  I  stood  in  the  roadway. 

Chiding  myself  for  the  tears 
That  hid  the  world  with  a  cloud  of  mist, 

Like  the  wraiths  of  coming  years. 
I  laughed  and  the  ghost  of  childhood 

Fled  from  the  empty  mirth; 
The  spirit  of  strife  had  risen, 

Though  I  knew  not  of  its  birth. 

I  laughed  as  I  stood  in  the  roadway, 

And  flung  my  cap  in  the  air; 
The  woods,  I  thought,  and  the  drowsy  town 

Had  never  looked  half  so  fair. 
I  laughed,  but  the  mocking  echo 

Wavered  and  changed  to  a  sigh; 
I  cried,  Tm  afraid,  old  school-house, 

When  I  bade  you  a  last  good-bye. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

A  SIMPLE  word,  a  pleading  look, 

The  turned-down  page  of  a  musty  book, 

A  throb  of  loneliness,  a  sigh— 

The  forms  of  the  past  go  trooping  by. 

Through  the  gray  mist  of  distant  years, 
Silent  they  come  in  a  veil  of  tears, 
Come  unsummoned — the  holy  dead. 
Come  and  go  ere  the  heartache's  fled. 

A  song,  a  strain  of  music  sweet, 
A  glow  where  sunlight  and  shadow  meet; 
Our  hearts  are  instruments  turned  by  fate, 
Love  strikes  a  chord,  and  the  strings  vibrate. 


TO  A  FISHER  GIRL. 

(FROM   HEINE.) 

O  LOVELY  fishermaiden, 
Thy  shallop  speed  to  land; 

Come  hither,  sit  beside  me, 
WeMl  dally  hand  in  hand. 

Lay  on  my  heart  thy  tresses, 
Nor  startle  so  with  fright, 

For  fearlessly  thou  bravest 
The  tameless  ocean's  might! 

My  heart  is  like  the  ocean, 
Hath  storm  and  ebb  and  flow; 

Yet  many'a  pearl  of  beauty 
Sleeps  in  the  depths  below. 


THE  FERRY  OF  THE  NECKAR. 

(a   BALLAD   OF   UHLAND.) 

O'er  this  stream,  in  days  of  yore, 
I  was  ferried  once  before; 
Here,  the  castle  sun-lit  glows. 
Yon,  the  weir,  still  rushing,  flows, 

And  within  this  wherry's  bound 
Comrades  twain  were  with  me  found; 
One  a  friend,  more  like  a  sire, 
And  a  youth  with  hopes  like  fire. 

One  in  peace  wrought  here  below, 
And  in  peace  departed  so; 
But  that  eager,  restless  form 
Fell  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

Ah,  if  to  the  days  long  fled, — 
Happier  hours, — my  thoughts  be  led, 
Then  I  ever  yearn  to  see 
Those  dear  friends,  death  reft  from  nie. 

Yet  what  keeps  all  friendship  whole 
Is  when  soul  communes  with  soul. 
Soulful  were  the  hours  we  passed, 
Soulful  ties  still  bind  me  fast. 
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Take,  oh,  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee; 
And,  with  joy,  I  give  it  thee; 
For  two  friends  I  once  deemed  lost, 
Have  with  me  in  spirit  crossed. 


lONE. 


Sweetness,  Purity  and  Truth 
Are  the  handmaids  of  thy  youth; 
And  thy  friendship,  that  doth  last, 
Makes  the  future  as  the  past, 
And  about  the  present  throws 
All  the  perfume  of  the  rose. 

Oh,  thy  smile  is  like  the  smiling 
Of  some  dream  at  mom  beguiling, 
All  the  senses  with  the  tender 
Glamour  hopes  to  memories  rendt^r; 
Noble,  fair  and  true  thou  art, 
And  all -golden  is  thy  heart. 


TO  A  FAYRE  LADYE. 

SwEETE  Frende,  acros  ye  purpell  yeares 

Of  Lyfe's  dissolvynge  Dreanie, 
AUe  shinynge  thro  a  Myst  of  Teares 

Ye  Starres  of  Frendshyp  gleame. 

Inne  Splendore*s  Sonne  theyre  Lyghte  ys  loste, 
Inne  Troubell's  Nyghte  theyre  Raye 

Shines  onne  Hope's  Barke  ruf-Tempeste-toste, 
Wyth  Lyghte  more  sweete  than  Daye. 

Soe  where  my  Skiffe  hath  onwarde  spedde 
Towards  prosperus  Landes  afarre, 

Thie  Frendshyp  thro  ye  Stomie  hath  ledde, 
A  pure  and  guidynge  Starre. 


NEAR  ART  THOU,  MY  BELOVED. 

Goethe's  ''Ncche  des  Geliebtenr 

I  THINK  of  thee,  when  from  the  sea's  expanses 

The  sunshine  beams; 
I  think  of  thee,  when  rippling  moonlight  dances 

In  picturing  streams. 

I  vision  thee,  when  on  the  distant  ridgeway 

The  dust  appears. 
In  darksome  night,  when  on  the  slender  bridgeway 

The  wanderer  fears. 

'Tis  thee  I  hear,  when  yon  with  echoing  voices 

The  billow  calls; 
Thy  whisper  in  still  woods  my  heart  rejoices, 

When  silence  falls. 


With  thee  I  dwell.    Though  I  be  far  that  love  thee, 

^'et  art  thou  near! 
The  sunlight  fails;  soon  shine  the  stars  above  me> 

O,  wert  thou  here! 


LOVE  CONQUEROR. 

Twain  souls  came  to  the  loveless  mead  of  hell» 

Wherein  no  flower  of  beauty  e'er  had  bloomed. 

And  whose  reed  shores  by  Acheron  were  laved; 

Nor  ever  sun  shone  in  that  midnight  land, 

But  sable  darkness  dwelt,  and  a  wind  blew 

Like    snow-drowned    bay   of    Alpine    Bernard's 

hounds, 
Or  wail  of  the  primeval  forest  drear. 
Blown  by  mysterious  and  voiceful  winds 
Whose  birth  men  ken  not  of;  and  all  was  woe, 
A  woe  walled  in  by  black  infinitude. 
And  they,  who  loved  aforetime,  here  were  met, — 
Who  loved,  yet  of  their  mighty  love  were  dumb, 
Who  let  love's  torch  lie  smoking  in  the  dust, 
Nor  lit  life's  light  from  that  ambrosial  flame: 
So  joy's  soft  splendor  faded  from  their  days; 
As  dies  away  Aurora's  rosy  glance 
In  the  dim  depths  of  ancient  Tithon's  orbs. 
But  on  this  shore  of  sorrow  now  they  stood, 
With  face  a-cold  that  marked  each  other  not, 
Till  their  eyes  met  that  ever  yearned  for  love; 
And  lo!  the  frozen  winter  of  their  looks 
Broke  into  orient  dawns  of  joy  supreme, 
And  that  sweet  song,  unsung  in  days  of  yore. 
Leaped  to  the  music  of  a  hope  fulfilled, 
And  in  that  hour  Love  changed  their  hell  to  heaven. 


WHEN  HERRICK  SANG. 

When  Herrick  sang,  the  skies  were  blue. 

And  flowers  wore  a  lovelier  hue, 
Nor  was  aflfection  sweet  a  tale 
Like  down  of  thistle  on  the  gale. 

For  swains  and  maidens  then  were  true. 

Each  haply  did  a  path  pursue 
Where  nature's  beauties  sprang  to  view. 
Nor  did  life's  fragrance  ever  fail, 
When  Herrick  sang. 

Quaint  bard  of  love!    To  him  are  due 
The  thanks  that  breathe  the  ages  through; 

For  roses  red  and  lilies  pale. 

And  all  the  blooms  that  scent  the  dale. 
To  sweet  and  sweeter  perfume  grew, 
When  Herrick  sang. 
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known  as  Mrs.  James  Fraser  Gluck,  and 
resides  with  her  husband  and  two  children  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prior  to  her  residence  in  Buffalo 
she  resided  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father,  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  was,  and  still  is,  Professor 
of  Christian  Ethics  and  Philosophy.  Editor. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  stars  of  God,  that  silent  down  the  years 
Have  watched  the  patient  world  through  every 

test 
Of  flood  and  fire  and  fallen  man's  unrest, 
Roll  now  o'er  Calvary  their  gleaming  spheres, 
As  when  the  Son  of  God,  through  human  tears. 
Did  set  the  star  of  hope  among  the  rest. 

**An  island  life,"  on  lonely  seas,  apart, 
To  bear  the  stress  of  mortal  sin  and  woe 
He  left  immortal  bliss,  that  we  might  know 
How  Love  divine  can  bid  our  fears  depart. 
Because  the  self-same  surge  that  rent  His  heart. 
Swept  o'er  our  sins  and  left  them  white  as  snow. 

Forevermore  unto  the  shores  of  time 

The  fragrance  of  His  broken  life  is  blown 
Across  the  surfs  of  doubt,  that  ceaseless  moan. 
And  through  the  mists  of  grief  in  every  clime 
His  arc  of  light  forever  shines  sublime, 

And  spans  the  space  to  God's  supernal  throne. 


MODJESKA. 

Though  dark  and  void  of  pleasure  is  the  place 
Where  thou,  dear  lady,  crowned  with  thought 

and  power 
And  that  rare  charm  which  is  thy  lasting  dower, 

Cnnobledst  the  rude  passions  of  our  race, 

Where  with  strange  art,  thou  touchedst  anew  to  life 
Those  sleeping   queens   the   poet's   skill    hath 

wrought. 
And  vivifiedst  the  marvelous  pictures  fraught 

With  pain  and  pleasure,  deathless  love  and  strife. 

Still,  still,  thy  magic  works  within  the  brain; 
Thy  very  name,  a  wonder-weaving  spell. 
Wakes  echoes  of  thy  voice,  remembered  well, 

And  recreates  thy  changeful  grace  again; 


Till  now,  on  lids  close-pressed,  a  fitting  scene 
For  visions  bright,  the  prompter.  Memory,  calls 
Each  radiant  form,  that  in  its  turn  enthralls. 

Yet  yields  to  others  of  still  fairer  mien. 

Oh  linger,  lovely  shapes,  grave  and  demure. 
Tragic  and  tender;  for  each  face  doth  show 
The  same  dark  eyes  divine,  through  which  doth 
glow 

The  same  sweet  woman's  soul,  serene  and  pure. 


ALFONSO. 

A  WAV,  ye  haunting  shapes,  ambition,  pride 
Of  kingly  state,  plans  unfulfilled  that  cower 
With    gloomy   eyes,    desire,    youth's    wayward 
flower. 

And  ruined  youth  itself,  of  hope  denied! 

As  phantoms  of  the  night  ye,  mocking,  glide 
Before  my  fading  eyes  in  this  last  hour, 
And  me  defy;  nor  hath  my  scepter  power 

To  bid  ye  go,  nor  stay  Death's  rising  tide. 

Yet  go  ye  must!    For  Memory  holds  the  day 
When  Love  alone  was  king,  and  life  grew  fair. 

And  cares  of  state  were  light  as  frosts  of  May, 
And  breath  of  violets  filled  the  happy  air. 
Ah,  Mercedes!  I  see  thee  smiling  there! 

Death  grants  me  love,  earth's  anguish  slips  away! 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  SONG  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Deep  in  the  valley, 

Where  the  charmed  winds  dally, 

Where  a  warm  hand  encloses 

The  fragrance  of  roses 

Lieth  and  sleepeth  and  dreameth  My  Love. 

In  tangled  bowers 

I  sought  the  flowers;    . 

I  tore  off  the  thorn. 

And  to  her,  my  own, 

I  bore  them,  exhaling  the  sweetness  of  love. 

Ah,  crimson  rose, 

My  secret  disclose. 

Tell  to  her  heart. 

What  I  dare  not. 

And  breathe  through  her  being  the  rapture  of  love! 

Sleep,  dear  heart,  sleep,  while  my  watch  I  keep; 

Guard  her,  ye  soft  winds  that  tenderly  rove; 

Nor  let  my  sigh 

From  the  mountain  high 

Even  hint  to  her  heart  of  the  anguish  of  love. 
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IDA  WORDEN  WHEELER. 


MRS.  IDA  WORDEN  WHEELP:R  was  born 
in  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  of  Scotch  and  early 
Puritan  ancestry.  She  was  the  only  child  of  John 
Warren  Worden  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Kinne.  Her 
father  was  a  patriotic  enthusiast,  who  gave  up  his 
life  for  his  country  in  the  late  Civil  War.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  her  mother  was  ra  sole  charge  of  a 
village  school  numbering  ninety  pupils.  Both 
parents  were  appreciative  students  of  books. 
Orphaned  in  babyhood,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  wel- 
comed to  the  home  of  her  grandfather,  James 
Kinne,  whose  forefathers  settled  in  Niagara  county 
in  the  early  days  of  the  present  century. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  was  educated  in  the  Union  School 
in  Lockport.  -Although  several  of  her  stories  and 
sketches  appeared  anonymously  in  various  period- 
icals about  that  time,  it  was  not  until  after  her  mar- 
riage and  removal  to  Buffalo  that  she  began  serious 
work.  In  1891  she  engaged  as  summer  corre- 
spondent for  the  Buffalo  Express  and   Times.     In 

1892  the  call  for  her  letters  had  doubled,  and  in 

1893  she  was  regularly  employed  by  six  prominent 
dailies  and  as  many  Sunday  papers.  Two  years 
ago  Mrs.  Wheeler  sent  her  first  poem,  *•  A  Wel- 
come Guest,'*  to  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  It  was  promptly  accepted  and  shortly 
published.  This  was  soon  followed  by  "A  Lost 
Delight"  in  the  same  monthly  and  "Two  Women" 
and  *'  Fruition  "in  the  New  England  Magazine. 
Latterly  she  has  taken  up  reviewing,  '*A  Talk  with 
Trowbridge"  and  "An  Hour  with  Mary  J. 
Holmes  "  having  recently  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Illustrated  Express.  D.  J.  C. 


A  WELCOME  GUEST. 

When  baby  comes!    The  earth  will  smile 
And  with  her  spring-time  arts  beguile 
The  sleepy  blossoms  from  their  rest. 
And  truant  song-birds  to  their  nest, 
To  greet  my  guest. 

When  baby  conies!    Now  fades  from  mind 
All  thought  of  self.     The  world  grows  kind. 
Old  wounds  are  healed,  old  wrongs  forgot, 
Sorrow  and  pain  remembered  not; 
Life  holds  no  blot. 

When  baby  comes!     Methinks  I  see 
The  winsome  face  that  is  to  be, 
And  old-time  doubts  and  haunting  fears 
Are  lost  in  dreams  of  happier  years. 
Smiles  follow  tears. 


When  baby  comes!    God  make  me  good 
And  rich  in  grace  of  motherhood. 
Make  white  this  woman's  soul  of  mine, 
And  meet  for  this  great  gift  of  Thine, 
In  that  glad  time. 


LET  US  FORGET. 

Let  us  forget 
The  memories  that  bind  us  fast 
To  our  mistakes,  outgrown  and  past. 
The  trust  betrayed,  the  tarnished  name. 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  blush  of  shame, 

Let  us  forget. 

Let  us  forget 
That  once  we  strove  for  selfish  gain, 
Regardless  of  another's  pain. 
The  vain  remorse,  the  sense  of  loss. 
The  burden  of  our  self-made  cross. 

Let  us  forget. 

Let  us  forget 
The  sighs,  the  stings,  the  anguished  tears 
That  marked  the  paths  of  by-gone  years. 
The  bitter  cup,  the  deep  despair, 
The  one  dark  hour  which  none  might  share,. 

Let  us  forget. 

Let  us  forget 
All  but  the  love,  the  grace,  the  light 
That  bore  us  to  our  present  height. 
And  haunting  ghosts  of  grief  and  care 
The  guise  of  angel  hosts  shall  wear. 

Let  us  forget. 


TWO  WOMEN. 

Low  seated  in  her  hearth's  red  glow,  one  blessed 
Her  fate  while  fashioning  with  dainty  art 
The  robes  in  which  upon  her  mother  heart 

She  fondly  dreamed  a  babe  might  one  day  rest. 

Wild-eyed  and  voiceless,  as  in  hopeless  quest, 
A  love-wronged  soul  stole  shuddering  apart 
To  mark  that  scene  whose  luring  home-lights 
dart 

Like  rankling  arrows  to  her  brooding  breast. 

Both  to  the  churchyard  came   when  years  were 
done, 
One  robed   in  night,  and  one  with  face  grown 
mild. 
Guided  the  footsteps  of  her  babbling  son. 

The  yearning  mourner  looked  and  wanly  smiled 
To  see  him  pluck  the  daisies  one  by  one, 
That  grew  white-faced  above  her  own  dead  child. 
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ANNA  KATHARINE  GREEN. 

(MRS.    CHARLES   ROHLFS.) 

MRS.  ROHLFS  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
November  nth,  1846.  For  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Allen  G.  Bigelow  see  The  Magazine  of 
PoETRV,  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  January,  1889.  Mrs. 
Rohlfs'  childhood  was  spent  in  Buffalo,  and  she  is 
now  a  resident  of  that  city.  Editor. 


ODE  TO  GRANT. 

Oh  thou!  who  standest  now 
Upon  Fame's  mountain  brow, 

So  high 

The  azure  quiet  of  the  sky 
Lives  in  thy  gaze  serene! 
We  bring  tliee  fresher  green, 
We  strew  before  thy  victor  feet 
Our  civic  honors,  meet 

For  thee, 
And  truly  sweet 

With  perfume  of  our  loyalty. 

Ye  Captains!  who  on  sea  and  land 
Were  brethren  in  command. 
Cheer  in  this  hour,  with  your  acclaim, 
Honoring  aloud  his  name. 
Ye  Soldiers!  clad  in  loyal  blue, 
Now  hail  him  Chief  anew. 
With  glad  rejoicing  lift  the  breeze 
Till  all  the  happy  banners  seize 
The  universal  joy. 

Ye  Maidens!  sweet  with  loving  wiles, 

Not  white  with  fears — 
Your  low  eyes  shyly  bright  with  smiles, 

Not  quenched  in  tears — 
Give  freely,  of  your  dearest  store, 
A  song  to  him  who  calls  no  more 

For  lovers'  lives! 

Ye  happy  Wives, 
Your  households  thick  with  bloom 

Of  children  all  a-smile. 
Unshadowed  by  the  gloom 

Of  death  and  woe  the  while. 

Turn  from  your  lullaby 

One  hour  to  testify 
Whose  thunder  cleared  our  poisoned  sky, 
Whose  dauntless  courage,  will  and  might, 
Brought  forth 

From  out  the  lion's  jaw 

Of  mighty  War 

Honey  of  peace! 


Ye  mountains!  free  from  quick  alarms, 
Your  children  in  your  arms, 
Speak  out, 
And  to  each  awful  comrade  shout, 
And  shake  your  flags  of  snow. 
Bidding  your  jubilant  tempests  blow 
Their  trumpets  loud. 
Ye  rivers,  bearing  wheat  to  southern  vales. 

Clap,  clap  your  crystal  hands! 
Ye  oceans,  U^t^  for  peaceful  sails. 

Beat,  beat  your  drum  of  sands! 

Ye  highways,  unaffrighted  now 

By  night  or  day, 
Unvisited  by  serried  hosts 

In  War's  array. 
Kindle  your  hedgerows  into  flame 

Of  sudden  blossoms  bright, 
And  by  such  beacons  wide  proclaim 

The  dawn  breaks  on  the  night! 
Ye  southern  meadows,  left  to  bloom 
With  gentler  growth  than  battle's  doom. 
Shake  high  your  flowers  like  timbrels  in  the  air, 

Till  all  the  hours  grow  fair 
With  fulsome  joy. 

And  thus,  in  grateful  lays. 
Let  Nature  and  the  Nation's  soul 
Their  eastern  echoes  pealing  roll 
On  western  melody, 
In  one  orchestral  jubilee! 

Nor  let  them  cease 
Till  from  the  North  unto  the  South 
The  cry  resound  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
*'  Let  there  be  peace !  " 


THROUGH  THE  TREES. 

If  I  had  known  whose  face  Pd  see 

Above  the  hedge,  beside  the  rose; 
If  I  had  known  whose  voice  I'd  hear 

Make  music  where  the  wind-flower  blows, 
I  had  not  come,  I  had  not  come. 

If  I  had  known  his  deep  '*  I  love  " 
Could  make  her  face  so  fair  to  see; 

If  I  had  known  her  shy  "And  I  " 
Could  make  him  stoop  so  tenderly, 

I  had  not  come,  I  had  not  come. 

But  what  knew  1  ?    The  summer  breeze 
Stopped  not  to  cry  '*  Beware!  beware!  " 

The  vine-wreaths  drooping  from  the  trees 
Caught  not  my  sleeve  with  soft  "Take  care!  " 

And  so  I  came,  and  so  I  came. 
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The  roses^that  his  hands  have  plucked 
Are  sweet  lo  me,  are  death  to  me; 

Between  them  as  through  living  flames 
I  pass;  I  clutch  them,  crush  them,  see  ? 

The  bloom  for  her,  the  thorn  for  me! 

The  brooks  leap  up  with  many  a  song; 

I  once  could  sing,  like  them  could  sing; 
They  fall;  'tis  like  a  sigh  among 

A  world  of  joy  and  blossoming: 
Why  did  I  come  ?    Why  did  I  come  ? 

The  blue  sky  burns  like  altar  fires. 

How  sweet  her  eves  beneath  her  hair! 
The  green  earth  lights  its  fragrant  pyres, 

The  wild  birds  rise  and  flush  the  air; 
God  looks  and  smiles,  earth  is  so  fair. 

But  ah!  'twixt  me  and  yon  bright  heaven 
Two  bended  heads  pass  darkling  by; 

And  loud  above  the  bird  and  brook 
I  hear>  low  *'  I  love."  **And  I  "— 

And  hide  my  face.     Ah  God!  Why  ?  Why  ? 


SEPARATED. 

When  in  the  solemn  dusk  you  sit  and  think, 
With  face  upturned  to  the  enduring  skies. 
Of  life  and  art,  and  those  great  griefs  that  sink 
The  soul  in  woe  in  spite  of  high  emprise, 
I  know  not  how,  but  from  the  surging  sea 
Of  these  my  thoughts  some  echo  comes  to  me, 
Moving  my  soul  till  from  its  billows  rise 
The  answering  strain  for  which  thy  spirit  cries, 
And  then,  or  joy  or  sorrow  holds  the  throne 
Of  thy  strong  heart,  thou  art  no  more  alone. 


I\  FAREWELL. 

I  MET  thee,  dear,  and  loved  thee — yet  we  part, 

Thou  on  thine  unknown  way  and  I  on  mine,  , 

Ere  yet  the  music  of  my  woman's  heart 

Has  had  full  time  to  harmonize  with  thine.  | 

Yet  since  the  strain  begun  has  seemed  so  sweet,         I 

Forgive  me,  if  I  dare  to  proffer  thee 
This  echo  from  the  depths  where,  all  complete. 

Trembles  the  soul's  perfected  melody.  | 

Jewels  I  have  not,  else  for  memory 
Would  I  bestow  them  on  the  friend  I  love,  | 

But  tears  and  smiles,  and  the  sweet  thoughts  that 

move 
The  heart  by  day  and  night,  such,  such  to  thee  ' 

I  give  in  these  poor  lines  as  lavishly 
As  summer  winds  yield  fragrance  when  they  blow     , 
Up  from  a  vale  where  countless  roses  grow. 


WALTER  STORRS  BIGELOW. 

MR.  BIGELOW  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
on  September  26th,  1857;  but  all  except  the 
first  twelve  and  the  last  two  of  his  thirty-six  years 
have  been  spent  in  Buffalo,  the  home  of  his  family 
on  both  sides  since  the  city  was  a  hamlet.  His 
mother's  father.  Gen.  Lucius  Storrs,  was  a  mer- 
chant there  before  the  burning  of  Buffalo  in  181 2, 
and  his  father's  father  settled  there  in  1816.  So 
that,  although  Mr.  Bigelow  now  lives  near  Boston, 
he  still  calls  Buffalo  home.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  identified  with  the  business  life  of  the  city, 
first  as  managing  partner  of  the  Messrs.  Bigelow 
Brothers'  printing-house,  and  then  as  president  of 
the  Bigelow  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
It  has  been  only  since  selling  his  stock  in  this 
company  that  Mr.  Bigelow  found  time  and  strength 
for  the  closer  literary  studies  toward  which  he  had 
always  felt  inclined.  Before  he  left  Buffalo,  how- 
ever, he  had  done  some  literary  work,  fruits  of 
which  had  appeared  in  sketches  contributed  to  the 
YouWs  Companion  and  St,  Nicholas^  and  in  poems 
which  were  printed  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  and 
Buffalo  Express,  besides  considerable  book-review- 
ing, and  a  little  editorial  and  other  writing  on  the 
staff* of  the  Buffalo  Express,  For  a  short  time,  in- 
deed, he  occupied  the  very  chair  in  the  Express 
editorial  rooms  vacated  not  long  before  by  his 
brother  Allen,  who  had  left  it  to  make  a  last  vain 
search  for  health  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  removal  to  Dover,  Mass.,  fifteen 
miles  from  Boston,  after  a  winter  spent  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  fulfilled  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished 
for  a  period  of  quiet  study  there.  V^erse  writ- 
ing was  not  deliberately  included  in  his  plans 
for  literary  work,  and  he  has  simply  obeyed  the 
occasional  prompangs  of  the  Muse  without  beset- 
ting her  for  suggestions. 

The  following  examples  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  verse 
include  selections  from  what  has  appeared  in  the 
Critic,  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  the  Youth* s 
Companion,  the  New  England  Magazine  and 
American  Gardening,  and  to  these  is  added  **  The 
Poet's  Mom,"  a  piece  in  lighter  vein  contributed 
to  Life.  A.  C.  B. 


AN  ELEGY  FOR  WHITTIER. 

In  vain  for  him  the  buds  shall  burst  their  shield. 

And  chestnut-leaves  their  tiny  tents  unfold; 
In  vain  the  early  violets  dot  the  field: 
His  heart  is  cold. 
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The  rose  no  more  shall  meet  his  ardent  gaze, 

Like  tender  blushes  of  the  maiden  June; 
No  summer  birds  repeat  for  him  their  lays— - 
He  hears  no  tune. 

Full-breasted  Autumn,  for  the  lusty  throng 

The  harvest-feast  shall  spread  with  liberal  hand; 
But  he  no  more  shall  join  their  harvest-song. 
Nor  understand. 

When  the  faint  pulsings  of  the  earth  shall  cease, 
And  on  her  naked  form  the  shroud  be  spread, 
He,  like  the  snow-bound  world,  shall  rest  in  peace, 
For  he  is  dead. 


Seeing,  I  said: 
"Pure  blossom,  tinged  with  heavenly  blue. 
My  heart's  dull  chambers  welcome  you!  " 

I  pass  along: 
About  me  swells  an  unforgotten  song; 

Beneath  my  tread 
Even  the  slight  springing  of  the  sod 
Sends  my  soul  upward  unto  God. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  SEASONS. 

JANUARY 

White,  all  white  and  cold! 

Is  this  the  beginning,  or  end  ? 
The  first  of  the  new,  or  the  last  of  the  old,- 

Death,  or  a  livelier  friend  ? 

APRIL 

There's  a  throb  in  the  heart  of  the  land, 
And  a  spirit  moves  over  the  deep; 

* 'Arise!  "  and  the  lusty  youth  shall  stand! 
It  was  not  death,  but  sleep. 

JULY 

Now  booms  the  laden  bee 

Across  wide  yellowing  fields; 
Does  the  reaper  whet  his  scythe  for  me, 

Or  the  grain  their  promise  yields  ? 

OCTOBER 

Ah!  for  the  boyish  days! 

For  the  apple-blossoms  lost! 
Ere  a  summer's  heat  and  autumn  haze 

Foretold  the  wintry  frost. 

But  mine  are  the  fuller  years: 
There  is  fruit  on  the  bended  bough; 

Let  the  joy  of  harvest  banish  tears! 
Why  mourn  the  blossoms  now  ? 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FAMILIAR  VOLUME. 

Return,  and  look  upon  the  face 
Whose  tender  lips  and  kindling  eye. 

Whose  lines  of  sweetly  noble  grace 
Were  so  transfigured  from  on  high. 

He  died,  but  has  not  passed  away; 

For,  like  the  sea-tides'  ebb  and  flow, 
Still  pulses  through  his  verse  to-day 

The  living  heart  of  Longfellow^ 


CROSSING  THE  MEADOW. 

White,  overhead, 
Sails  the  puffed  fabric  of  a  cloud; 
A  breath  below  revives  my  spirit,  bowed 

With  dusty  cares 
That  soil  his  feet  who  in  the  roadway  fares. 

Ten-thousand  blades  of  cooling  green 
Surround  the  clustered  innocence  between. 


HERALDS  OF  JUNE. 

Listen!    There  is  no  sound: 

Yet  speak  they,  from  the  ground — 
Trillium,  wild  violet,  and  fern,  and  fleur-de-lis: 
"  We  are  but  the  earnest  of  a  glory  soon  to  be. 

We  wake,  beside  the  stream; 

Cease,  too,  your  sluggish  dream! 
Winter  has  departed,  and  the  summer  shall  return,' 
Say  trillium,  wild  violet,  fleur-de-lis,  and  fern. 


THE  POETS  MORN. 

The  sun  in  martial  splendor  rose 
And  put  the  shades  of  night  to  rout; 

I  lightly  leaped  from  my  repose, 
To  let  the  chickens  out. 

The  glorious  day  moves  on  apace; 

The  latest  lingering  stars  expire; 
I  turn  from  gazing  into  space, 

And  light  the  kitchen  fire. 

Ah,  how  Aurora's  coursers  speed! 

Roll  on,  triumphant  chariot,  roll! 
I'll  follow  on  my  winged  steed, 

When  I've  put  on  the  coal. 


BUFFALO. 


Queen  of  the  lakes  whose  thousand  waves. 
Bring  cheerful  tribute  to  thy  feet; 

Like  Sheba's  richly-laden  slaves 
That  thronged  before  her  seat. 

—Buffalo. 
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MARY  E.  MIXER. 

MRS.  MIXER  whose  maiden  name  was  Knowl- 
ton,  passed  her  girlhood  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
She  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  Female  College 
in  New  York  City.  Her  alma  mater  conferred  on 
her  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  for  a  paper  and 
poem  read  before  the  alumnae  of  that  college  in  1870. 
Like  many  women  of  intellectual  tastes  without  the 
leisure  to  make  literature  a  profession,  she  has  been 
content  to  use  her  poetic  gift  in  occasional  poems. 
She  was  for  fifteen  years  editor  of  Our  Record^  a 
small  paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Buffalo 
Home  for  tlie  Friendless,  and  has  been,  at  times,  a 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
Commercial  ?c[i6,  Courier,  H.  G.  H. 


CONCORD-TOWN. 

IN   MEMORY  OF  A   HAPPY  DAY. 

O  FAMOUS  town!  thy  sweet  elm-shaded  ways 

And  sparkling  stream,  which   tell  the  patriot's 
story, 

Seem  to  have  more  than  rightful  share  of  glory, 
When  we  recall  those  golden  later  days, 
Where  flint  and  fire,  by  genius  struck  ablaze, 

Wakened  anew  each  legend  stem  and  hoary, 

Making  thy  landmarks  a  Memento  Mori 
That  brought  the  world  upon  thy  shrine  to  gaze. 
Here  Uie  deep  shades  of  **  Sleepy  Hollow  "  guard 

Him  of  the  mountain,  wood  and  sylvan  stream. 
And  calmly  rests  the  stern  and  fiery  bard 

Whose    magic    touch  unveiled  the  things  that 
seem; 
Here  too,  the  granite  boulder  seamed  and  scarred 

In  truth  eternal  tells  the  sage's  dream. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  CHAIR. 

There  it  stands  in  its  wonted  place 

In  the  window*s  cool  retreat, 
With  the  soft  old  footstool  creeping  near, 

As  if  waiting  for  weary  feet. 

Old  and  furrowed  the  rockers  look. 
For  they've  measured  the  march  of  years, 

And  the  faded  cover  is  thin  and  worn. 
And  blotted  as  if  with  tears. 

Through  the  closed  lattice  come  soft  sweet  sounds 

Of  the  rich,  warm  summer  life, 
The  voices  of  birds  and  the  bee's  low  hum. 

And  the  insect's  drowsy  strife. 

Borne  in  on  the  soft  June  breezes,  float 
The  sweets  of  the  clover  bloom. 


The  spicy  health  of  the  fresh  green  woods 
And  the  garden's  rare  perfume. 

And  as  I  sit  in  this  dear  old  room, 

Inhaling  the  beauty  rare 
Of  the  radiant  summer  in  its  prime 

And  the  perfume-laden  air, 

I    I  seem  to  see  a  familiar  face 

Look  up  from  that  well-worn  seat, 
And  busy  hands  ply  the  needles  there 
In  time  with  the  rocking  feel. 

I    A  kindly  presence  pervades  the  place, 
j       And  a  cheer>'  voice  the  while 
;    Would  seem  once  more  with  its  old-time  tales 
Our  loneliness  to  beguile. 

I    Oh!  well  may  a  gracious  meaning  cling 
I       Round  that  empty,  faded  chair. 
For  the  zephyr  beareth  a  message  in 
From  the  dear  heart  whose  place  was  there. 


THE  WEAVER. 

With  wondrous  skill,  in  the  crowded  mill, 

The  spinner  her  shuttle  plies. 
And  watches  the  web  with  fear  and  dread. 

As  it  forms  beneath  her  eyes; 
For  well  she  knows  that  one  rotten  thread, 

Inwove  in  these  even  bands, 
Will  be  traced  through  the  fabric  far  or  near 

As  the  work  of  her  careless  hands. 

In  the  mill  of  life,  full  of  noise  and  strife, 

We  each  have  a  weaver's  part, 
And  the  web  of  each  day,  by  the  passion's  play, 

Is  woven  with  a  curious  art; 
But  if,  false  to  ourselves  and  our  Master's  name. 

We  fashion  the  fabric  thin. 
And  with  its  tissue- blend  sable  threads 

Of  slothfulness  and  sin. 
To  our  own  account  will  the  mischief  come. 
And  take  from  each  joy  its  hoarded  sum. 


AUTUMN. 


The  Summer  was  dying,  and  golden-haired  Aut- 
umn 
In  rich  changeful  beauty  was  gorgeously  dressed, 
That  the  Day-King,  her  lover,  might  catch  her  last 
greeting, 
Ere  he  sank  in  his  brightness  and  glory  to  rest. 
His  parting  smile  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave  her. 
The  forests  and  mountain-tops  caught  its  g^lad 
light. 
As  she  modestly  drew  a  thin  gossamer  o'er  her. 
Till  her  blushes  were  hid  by  the  favoring  night. 
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CHARLOTTE  L.  SEAVER. 


MRS.  FRED  WILLARD  KENDALL,  formerly 
Miss  Ada  Louise  Davenport,  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  Buffalo's  literary  life.  She  received  her 
education  in  Pike  Seminary  and  in  the  Buffalo 
State  Normal  School.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  latter  institution  in  June,  1888,  just  after  she  had 
passed  her  twenty-first  birthday.  On  leaving 
school,  she  entered  at  once  upon  literary  work  on 
the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  and  for  two  years, 
until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Kendall,  city  editor  of  the 
Express,  was  actively  engaged  on  that  paper. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  original  editorial  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  She  is  the  mother  of  two 
lovely  children.  Mrs.  Kendall  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Scribbler's  Club. 

L  A.  K. 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

A  DANDELION  top  growing  right  in  my  room! 
A  round  silvery  ball  that  is  just  out  of  bloom, 
It  bobs  to  and  fro  as  if  swayed  by  the  breeze. 
Now  how  did  you  come  in  my  house,  if  you  please  ? 
What!  aren't  you  a  dandy  top?    I'm  in  a  whirl, — 
You  can't  be  your  mother's  own  tow-headed  girl! 


A  FENCE  CORNER. 

A  BEND  in  the  line  of  the  time-browned  rail-fence, 
The  rugged  backbone  of  the  fields: 

A  bush-covered  angle, 

A  fragrant  green  tangle 
That  only  a  fence  corner  yields. 

Swaying  this  way  and  that  like  a  big-sister  flower 
Is  Matilda  Jane's  sun-shade  of  pink. 

While  swung  cross  a  rail 

Hangs  a  gleaming  tin  pail: 
There'll  be  berries  for  supper,  I  think. 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  SEAVER  was  born  in 
Centralia,  111.,  where  the  first  six  months 
of  her  life  was  spent.  The  rest  of  her  childhood 
was  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where, 
having  few  playmates,  she  sought  and  found  a  satis- 
fying companionship  in  books  and  nature.  Her  lit- 
erary talent  is  an  inheritance,  as  the  same  talent  was 
possessed  in  a  striking  degree  by  Miss  Seaver's 
uncle,  William  A.  Seaver,  so  well  known  in  Buffalo 
many  years  ago,  when  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Daily 
Courier^  whose  fame  afterward  became  well  known, 
through  his  connection  with  the  Harpers  as  editor 
of  Harper's  Drawer,  It  has  been  Miss  Seaver's 
desire  to  make  literature  her  life  work,  but  other 
duties  have  interfered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
that  realization  impossible.  C.  H.  W. 


SHADOWS. 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hills; 

A  distant  night-hawk's  cry  I  hear; 
But  all  at  last  dies  softly  out, 

And  tenderly  and  calm  and  clear 
A  crescent  rises  in  the  sky, 

A  gondola  slow  floating  through 
The  tiny  clouds,  that  rest  like  flecks 

Of  foam  upon  a  sea  of  blue. 
And  here  and  there  a  trembling  star 

Like  some  lone  sea-bird  hovers  near, 
And  looking  down  I  see  it  all 

Reflected  in  the  river  here; 
Reflected,  fainter,  dimmer  though, 

Just  as  our  lives  at  best  can  be 
But  faint  imperfect  shadows  of 

That  Life  once  lived  for  you  and  me. 
Oh,  wayward,  strange,  distorted  shapes! 

*Tis  well  His  loving  eyes  can  see 
And  judge  us  not  alone  for  what 

We  are,  but  what  we  strive  to  be! 


But  it  happens  just  now  that  a  trespasser  comes, 
And  the  fence  as  a  barrier  fails. 

A  brace  for  a  swing, 

Two  long  legs  make  a  spring, 
And  now  side  by  side  hang  two  pails. 

ril  not  spy,  but  I  think  that  the  mother  at  home 
Should  make  other  provisions  for  tea, 

For  the  clank  of  those  pails 

As  they  sway  on  the  rails 
Sounds  woefully  empty  to  me. 


WHEN  DAY  IS  DONE. 

The  sinking  sun; 
A  mass  of  gold  and  purple  in  the  West; 
The  drowsy  twitterings  of  birds  at  rest; 
A  long  low  house  that  silhouetted  stands 
Silent  and  lone  across  the  meadow  lands; 
A  broken  silver  ring  against  the  sky. 
Then  one  belated  thrush's  far-off  cry. 

And  day  is  done. 
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QUIET  HOURS. 

The  morning  will  soon  be  here, 

For  over  the  purple  hill 
The  daylight  is  chasing  the  night  away, 

With  a  foot  that  is  noiseless  and  still. 
Oh,  the  night  was  so  long,  so  long! 

As  I  sat  by  the  window  alone, 
Watching  the  moon  as  it  slowly  rose 

Till  above  the  trees  it  shone. 
It  looked,  as  it  hung  in  the  sky, 

Like  a  goblet  filled  to  the  brim 
With  wine  of  an  amber  golden  hue; 

And  now  it  is  white  and  dim, 
As  if  it  had  been  quaffed, 

And  only  the  glass  remained, 
With  the  faintest,  palest,  shimmering  tinge 

To  show  what  it  then  contained. 
And  once,  when  it  fullest  seemed 

With  the  sparkling,  glittering  wine, 
A  single  star,  like  a  fleck  of  foam 

Of  the  precious  juice  of  the  vine, 
Went  drifting,  drifting  off. 

As  we  sometimes  lose  a  day 
That,  when  the  goblet  of  life  is  full 

Silently  floats  away; 
But  now  the  daylight  is  here 

And  the  sad,  vague  thoughts  of  night 
Have  died  away,  as  the  sunbeams  fall 

Like  arrows  of  golden  light. 
Ah,  'tis  quiet  hours  like  these 

When  we  wistfully  look  above. 
And  see  the  works  of  the  great,  good  God, 

And  think  of  His  tender  love, 
That  help  us  braver  to  be 

And  strengthen  us  on  our  way. 
Till  the  night  of  life  is  merged  at  last 

Tn  eternity's  perfect  day. 

)( 

HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS. 

MR.  HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2nd  July,  1847.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1869,  was  tutor  there  from  1871 
till  1875,  and  was  chosen  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  1875-  He  spent  five  months  in  study  abroad, 
mainly  in  Heidelberg,  and  was  made  full  professor 
in  1880.  He  has  published  **Odds  and  Ends,"  a 
collection  of  verses  (Boston,  1878);  "A  Century  of 
American  Literature"  (New  York,  1878);  "Life 
of  N.  P.  Willis"  (Boston,  1885;)  " Seclections  from 
Willis's  Prose  Writings  "  (New  York,  1885);  "The 
Thankless  Muse,"  a  collection  of  verses  (Boston, 
1885);  "Introduction  to  Readings  from  Ruskin" 
(1885);  and  "An  Outline  Sketch  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  (New  York,  1886).  J.  F. 


BEAVER  POND  MEADOW. 

Twou  art  my  Dismal  Swamp,  my  Everglades, 

Thou  my  Campagna,  where  the  bison  wades 

Through  shallow,  steaming  pools,  and  the  sick  air 

Decays.    Thou  my  Serbonian  Bog  art,  where 

O'er  leagues  of  mud,  black  vomit  of  the  Nile, 

Crawls  in  the  sun  the  myriad  crocodile. 

Or  thou  my  Cambridge  or  my  Lincoln  fen 

Shalt  be,  a  lonely  land  where  stilted  men 

Stalking  across  the  surface  waters  go. 

Casting  long  shadows,  and  the  creaking,  slow 

Canal-barge,  laden  with  its  marshy  hay. 

Disturbs  the  stagnant  ditches  twice  a  day. 

Thou  hast  thy  crocodiles:  on  rotten  logs 

Afloat,  the  turtles  swarm  and  bask;  the  frogs, 

When  come  the  pale,  cold  twilights  of  the  spring. 

Like  distant  sleighbells  through  the  meadows  ring. 

The  school- boy  comes  on  holidays  to  take 

The  musk-rat  in  its  hole,  or  kill  the  snake, 

Or  fish  for  bull-heads  in  the  pond  at  night. 

The  hog-snout's  swollen  corpse,  with  belly  white, 

I  find  upon  the  footway  through  the  sedge. 

Trodden  by  tramps  along  the  water's  edge. 

Not  thine  the  breath  of  the  salt  marsh  below 

Where,  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  mowers  go. 

Shearing  the  oozy  plain  that  reeks  with  brine 

More  tonic  than  the  incense  of  the  pine. 

Thou  art  the  sink  of  al!  uncleanliness, 

A  drain  for  slaughter-pens,  ^  wilderness 

Of  trenches,  pockets,  quagmires,  bogs  where  rank 

The  poison  sumach  grows,  and  in  the  tank 

The  water  standeth  ever  black  and  deep, 

Greened  o'er  with  scum.  Foul  pottages,  that  steep 

And  brew  in  that  dark  broth,  at  night  distill 

Malarious  fogs,  bringing  the  fever  chill. 

Yet  grislier  horrors  thy  recesses  hold: 

The  murdered  peddler's  body  five  days  old 

Among  the  yellow  lily-pads  was  found 

In  yonder  pond;  the  new-born  babe  lay  drowned 

And  throttled  on  the  bottom  of  this  moat, 

Near  where  the  negro  hermit  keeps  his  boat. 

Whose  wigwam  stands    beside  the  swamp,  whose 

meals 
It  furnishes,  fat  spouts  and  mud-spawned  eels. 
Even  so  thou  hast  a  kind  of  beauty,  wild. 
Unwholesome,  thou  the  suburb's  outcast  child, 
Behind  whose  grimy  skin  and  matted  hair 
Warm  nature  works  and  makes  her  creatures  fair. 
Summer  has  wrought  a  blue  and  silver  border 
Of  iris  flags  and  flowers  in  triple  order 
Qf  the  white -arrowhead  round  Beaver  Pond, 
And  o'er  the  milk-weeds  in  the  swamp  beyond 
Tangled  the  dodder's  amber-colored  threads. 
In  every  fosse  the  bladderwort's  bright  heads 
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Like  orange  helmets  on  the  surface  show. 

Richer  surprises  still  thou  hast:  1  know 

The  ways  that  to  thy  penetralia  lead,  | 

Where  in  the  black  bogs  the  sundew's  sticky  bead 

Ensnares  young  insects,  and  that  rosy  hiss,  j 

Sweet  Arethusa,  blushes  in  the  grass.  j 

Once  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  bells  were  still. 

Following  the  path  under  the  sandy  hill 

Through  the  old  orchard  and  across  the  plank 

That  bridges  the  dead  stream,  past  many  a  rank         | 

Of  cat-tails,  midway  in  the  swamp,  I  found 

A  small  green  mead  of  dry  but  spongy  ground, 

Entrenched  about  on  every  side  with  sluices 

Full  to  the  brim  of  thick  lethean  juices,  \ 

The  filterings  of  the  marsh.     With  line  and  hook       | 

Two  little  French  boys  from  the  trenches  took 

Frogs  for  their  Sunday  meal,  and  gathered  messes     , 

Of  pungent  salad  from  the  water-cresses. 

A  little  isle  of  foreign  soil  it  seemed,  I 

And,  listening  to  their  outland  talk,  I  dreamed  ' 

That  yonder  spire  above  the  elm-tops  calm 

Rose  from  the  village  chestnuts  of  La  Balme.  ! 

Yes.  many  a  pretty  secret  hast  thou  shown  ' 

To  me,  O  Beaver  Pond,  walking  alone 

On  summer  afternoons,  while  yet  the  swallow 

Skimmed  o'er  each    flaggy   plash    and   gravelly 

shallow,  I 

Or  when  September  turned  the  swamps  to  gold 
And  purple.    But  the  year  is  growing  old. 
The  golden-rod  is  rusted,  and  the  red 
That  streaked  October's  frosty  cheek  is  dead; 
Only  the  sumach's  garnet  pompons  make 
Procession  through  the  melancholy  brake. 
Lo!  even  now  the  autumnal  wind  blows  cool 
Over  the  rippled  waters  of  thy  pool, 
And  red  autumnal  sunset  colors  brood 
Where  I  alone  and  all  too  late  intrude. 


THE  THANKLESS  MUSE. 

The  muses  ring  my  bell  and  run  away. 

I  spy  you,  rogues,  behind  the  evergreen: 
You,  wanton  Thalia,  romper  in  the  hay; 

And  you,  Terpsichore,  you  long-legged  quean. 
When  I  was  young  you  used  to  come  and  stay, 

But,  now  that  I  grow  older,  'tis  well  seen 
What  tricks  ye  put  upon  me.    Well-a-day! 

How  many  a  summer  evening  have  ye  been 
Sitting  about  my  door-step,  fain  to  sing 

And  tell  old  tales,  while  through  the  fragrant 
dark 

Burned  the  large  planets,  throbbed  the  brooding 
sound 
Of  crickets  and  the  tree-toads'  ceaseless  ring; 

And  in  the  meads  the  fire-fly  lit  her  spark 

Where  from  my  threshold  sank  the  vale  profound. 


A  FISH  STORY. 

A  WHALE  of  great  porosity 
And  small  specific  gravity 

Dived  down  with  much  velocity 
Beneath  the  sea's  concavity. 

But  soon  the  weight  of  water 
Squeezed  in  his  fat  immensity. 

Which  varied— as  it  ought  to, 
Inversely  as  his  density. 

It  would  have  moved  to  pity 

An  Ogre  or  a  Hessian 
To  see  poor  Spermaceti 

Thus  suffering  compression. 

The  while  he  lay  a-roaring 

In  agonies  gigantic, 
The  lamp-oil  out  came  pouring 

And  greased  the  wide  Atlantic. 

(Would  we'd  been  in  the  Navy, 
And  cruising  there!    Imagine  us 

All  in  a  sea  of  gravy. 
With  billow  oleaginous!) 

At  length  old  million-pounder, 

Low  on  a  bed  of  coral, 
Gave  his  last  dying  flounder. 

Whereto  I  pen  this  moral. 

MORAL. 

O,  let  this  tale  dramatic, 
Anent  this  whale  Norwegian 

And  pressures  hydrostatic. 
Warn  you,  my  young  collegian, 

That  down-compelling  forces 
Increase  as  you  get  deeper; 

The  lower  down  your  course  is, 
The  upward  path's  the  steeper. 


THE  SINGER  OF  ONE  SONG. 

He  sang  one  song  and  died — no  more  but  that: 

A  single  song  and  carelessly  complete. 

He  would  not  bind  and  thresh  his  chance-grown 
wheat, 
Nor  bring  his  wild  fruit  to  the  common  vat, 
To  store  the  acid  rinsings,  thin  and  flat, 

Squeezed  from  the  press  or  trodden  under  feet. 

A  few  slow  beads,  blood- red  and  honey-sweet, 
Oozed  from  the  grape,  which  burst  and  spilled  its  fat. 
But  Time,  who  soonest  drops  the  heaviest  things 

That  weight  his  pack,  will  carry  diamonds  long. 
So  through  the  poets'  orchestra,  which  weaves 
One  music  from  a  thousand  stops  and  strings, 

Pierces  the  note  of  that  immortal  song: 
"  High  over  all  the  lonely  bugle  grieves." 
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AMANDA  T.  JONES, 

MISS  AMANDA  T.  JONES  was  born  in  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.,  October  19th.  1835.  At  one 
time  she  resided  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  She  now  lives 
in  Chicago,  111.  Editor. 


THE  SOLDIER'S   MOTHER. 

Awake,  little  daughter,  awake! 

The  sad  moon  is  weaving  her  shroud; 
The  pale,  drooping  lily-bells  quake; 
The  river  is  sobbing  aloud^ 
I  want  your  sweet  face  in  my  sight, 
While  I  open  my  room  to  th^  night. 
The  torn  clouds  are  flying,  the  lupine  is  sighing, 
The  whip-poor-will  wails  in  affright. 

There's  a  shadow  just  marked  on  the  floor. 

Now  soaring  and  breaking  its  bond; 
'Tis  the  woodbine,  perhaps,  by  the  door, 
Or  the  blooming  acacia  beyond. 
Oh,  pitiful  weakness  of  grief! 
Oh,  trouble  of  troubles  the  chief ! 
When  shades  can  assail  us,  and  terrors  impale  us, 
At  sight  of  a  quivering  leaf 

I  weep,  little  daughter,  I  weep; 

But  chide  me  not,  love,  for  I  heard, 
Three  times  in  the  depth  of  my  sleep. 
The  clang  of  a  terrible  word. 
"Your  Harry  is  dying,"  it  cried; 
*•  Is  dying*'  and  "dying,"  it  sighed. 
As  bells  that,  in  tolling,  set  echoes  to  rolling, 
Till  fainting  sound  ebbs  like  the  tide. 

Then  the  walls  of  my  room  fell  away; 

My  eye  pierced  the  distance  afar, 
Where,  by  the  plowed  field  of  the  fray, 
The  camp-fire  shone  out  like  a  star. 
And  southward,  unhindered,  I  fled. 
By  the  instinct  of  motherhood  led; 
The  night-wind  was  blowing,  the  red  blood  was 
flowing, 
And  Harry  was  dying — was  dead! 

I  dreamed,  little  daughter,  I  dreamed! 

Look!  the  window  is  lit  by  a  face. 
It  is  not?    Well,  how  life-like  it  seemed! 
Go,  draw  down  the  curtains  of  lace. 
It  may  be  'twas  only  a  flower. 
For  fancy  has  wonderful  power. 
The  loud  wind  is  whirring — hark!    something  is 
stirring; 
'Tis  midnight;  the  clock  knells  the  hour. 


The  horseman  had  ridden  all  night; 

His  garments  were  spotted  with  gore; 
His  foot  crushed  the  lily-bells  white. 
He  entered  the  vine-covered  door. 
"  Your  Harry  is  dying,"  he  said: 
The  mother  just  lifted  her  head,      ^ 
And  answered,  unweeping,  like  one  who  is  sleeping, 
"  Not  dying,  good  soldier,  but  dead!  " 


WHITE  VIOLETS. 

My  sweetest  friend  I  sought  to  please: 

I  led  her  down  a  cool  descent, 
Where  trailed  the  boughs  of  ancient  trees 

Most  quaintly  bent. 

A  glen  we  found  all  velvet-lined, 
Whence,  peering  fifty  fathoms  down, 

We  saw  the  flashing  rapids  wind 
Through  boulders  brown. 

A  light  cascade  flung  crystal  globes 
O'er  dense  green  moss  and  slender  sedge, 

Then,  flitting  on,  in  g^uzy  robes 
Waltzed  o'er  the  ledge. 

Full  softly  shone,  through  leaves  half  furled 
And  filmy,  frail,  spray-silvered  nets, 

Those  loveliest  blossoms  in  the  world, 
White  violets. 

Oh  pure,  oh  fragrant  woodland  things! 

My  friend  beheld  them  with  delight; 
She  lightly  brushed  their  snow-flake  wings 

With  hand  as  white. 

"Fair  flowers;  and  is  it  sweet,"  she  said, 
"  To  dwell  in  such  a  glade  of  dews  ? " 

Then  lower  drooped  her  faultless  head. 
And  seemed  to  muse. 

"  But  human  hearts,"  she  murmured  then, 
"With  cause  for  constant  sighs  are  weighed; 

Wherefore  we  yearn,  though  green  the  glen, 
For  deeper  shade. 

*And,  watching  breezy  water-jets 
In  mossy  woods,  we  straightway  crave 

By  their  attendant  violets 
A  quiet  grave." 

"Kind  Claire,"  I  sighed,  "the  thought  is  thine; 

Still  should  I  pray  for  lengthened  life, 
If  but  that  restless  hand  were  mine — 

Its  queen— my  wife! 
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"Yet  softer  sleep- could  never  be, 

Thou  must  not  flutter  so, 

When  this  my  pilgrimage  must  end, 

But  wait  in  peace; 

Than  under  flowers  beloved  of  thee, 

When  all  thy  struggles  cease 

My  sweetest  friend.  '* 

Thy  wounds  will  heal; 

She  raised  a  rapt,  transfigured  face: 
**  Blest  with  thy  love,"  the  maiden  said, 

*'  No  more  shall  Claire  crave  resting-place 
Among  the  dead!  '* 

Soft  sang  the  wind  through  ancient  bowers! 

Light  swayed  the  gauzy  water-jets! 
Loving  and  loved!    Oh  rarest  flowers, 

White  violets! 


-)(- 


CARRIE  JUDD  MONTGOMERY. 

MRS.  CARRIE  FRANCES  JUDD  MONT- 
GOMERY was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April 
8th,  1858,  and  lived  in  that  city  until  her  marriage 
about  three  years  ago.  Her  home  is  in  Beulah, 
near  Oakland,  California.  Editor. 


DESOLATION. 

The  birds  have  felt  the  sting  of  Winter's  breath 
And  fluttered  off  beyond  his  deadly  clutch. 
Forsaken  nests  flt  solitary  boughs, 
And  suit  the  solemn  sadness  of  the  scene. 
The  wind  no  longer  breathes  a  gentle  tune. 
Or  whispers  soothing  music  *mong  the  trees. 
But  pipes  a  sad  and  restless  monotone. 
And  seems  to  mourn  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 
To  hide  their  sad  decay  from  mocking  eyes 
It  wafts  them  to  their  grave,  and  chants  a  dirge, 
While  leafless  branches  bow  their  heads  in  grief, 
And  settled  gloom  pervades  the  lonely  place. 
The  sun  sinks  back  behind  the  clouds,  abashed, 
Nor  dares  intrude  upon  the  funeral  scene, 
While  all  the  clouds  assume  their  mourning  robes 
And  weave  thick  darkness  for  a  sheltering  pall. 


I 


FETTERED. 

I  CLIP  thy  wings,  my  bird, 

In  kindly  love; 

Like  as  our  God  above 
Restraineth  us, 

When  we  would  soar  too  high 

And,  sinking  downward,  die. 

Thou  art  too  weak,  my  bird, 

Thy  strength  to  try; 

Wounded  thou  canst  not  fly, 
So  rest  content; 

God  holds  us  down  to  earth 

To  give  new  pinions  birth. 


I'll  care  for  thee,  my  bird; 
Undoubting  trust  my  word. 

So  when  our  God  above, 

In  mercy  sweet. 

Restrains  our  erring  feet. 
We  murmur  sore, 

Nor  see  His  wisdom  great, 

While  mourning  o'er  our  fate. 

If  thou  wilt  still  rebel, 

O,  panting  heart! 

And  seekest  still  to  part 
From  this  kind  love, 

I'll  give  thee  up  to  go 

To  death  and  keenest  woe. 

But  if  content,  my  bird, 

Awhile  to  rest 

On  this  true  loving  breast, 
Till  thou  art  healed; 

Then  shalt  thou  soar  to  heaven. 

Thy  freedom  gladly  given. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

0  BRAVE,  fair  flower,  my  snowdrop  sweet, 
The  spring  and  winter  meet. 

Thy  gleaming  wings  are  blossomed  snow. 
But  in  the  dainty  bell  below 
The  springtide's  tender  green  doth  glow,. 
O,  darling  flower  of  snow  and  verdure! 

1  bend  my  head  a  little  space; 
Breathe  softly  in  my  face; 

Thy  tender,  curving  lips  unclose; 
I  drink  the  breath  of  scented  snows, 
And  in  deliciousness  repose, 
O,  darling  flower  of  snow  and  verdure! 

Thou  art  the  winter's  sweet  reply 

To  our  half-glad  good-bye; 
But  underneath  thy  snowy  wing 
We  spy  a  messenger  of  spring, 
With  promise  of  more  blossoming, 
Thou  darling  flower  of  snow  and  verdure! 

I       O,  may  our  lives  like  thee  unfold. 

Sweet  blossom  of  the  cold! 
!       May  we  rise  bravely  to  endure, 
I       And  be  as  spotless,  fair  and  pure, 
I       With  promise  of  a  springtide  sure, 
I   Where  fairer  flowers  shall  bloom  forever. 
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REV.  J.  HAZARD  HARTZEU. 

THE  late  Rev.  J.  Hazard  Hartzell  was  for  sev- 
eral years  intimately  connected  with  Buffalo's 
literary  life.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  a 
Universalist  church  in  that  city.  His  volume  of 
poems,  "Wanderings  on  Parnassus,*'  was  quite  a 
successful  one.  Editor. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

It  stood  upon  the  hill, 
Which    brightened    with    the  touch  of  changing 
spring, 

When  birds  began  to  fill 
The  land  with  song  and  spread  the  flashing  wing. 

The  worid  was  full  of  light. 
And  gladness  flowed  in  all  the  loosened  streams; 

The  heart  lef>  halls  of  night 
And  throbbed  with  love  amid  the  morning  beams. 

The  school  was  bright  and  strong. 
And  voices  hummed  like  bees  o'er  nectared  books'; 

The  hours  were  deep  and  long, 
And  hunger  showed  its  sign  in  anxious  looks. 

And,  when  the  clock  struck  noon, 
What  joyous  thrills  went   through  the  famished 
breast! 

It  was  a  gladsome  boon 
For  bodies  needing  food  and  playful  rest. 

An  army  was  in  rout, 
As  on  they  hurried  through  the  open  door; 

And  then  the  leap  and  shout 
Upon  the  common  with  its  velvet  floor! 

It  was  the  pent-up  spring, 
Now  finding  freedom  on  the  flowery  mead; 

It  was  the  fettered  wing, 
Now  stretching  grandly  in  the  kingly  lead. 

Through  years  of  peace  and  pain. 
With  feet  that  hastened  o'er  that  charming  green. 

The  faces  come  again. 
Which  glowed  with  beauty  in  that  rapturous  scene. 

Their  look  is  sweet  and  fair; 
They  smile  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes; 

They  romp  with  sunny  hair, 
And  eager  chase  the  gaudy  butterflies. 

We  call  to  mind  the  room. 
The  benches,  lettered  desks  and  inky  wall, 

Where  flowers  in  fragrant  bloom 
Were  gathered  for  the  master,  wise  and  tall. 


!       The  class  is  on  the  floor, 
'   And  hearts  are  muffled  with  an  anxious  beat; 
I       Wide  open  stands  the  door, 
And  eyes  steal  glances  at  the  traveled  street. 

We  catch  again  the  sound 
Of  voices  sweet  and  clear  from  comely  form; 
We  see  the  sportive  bound 
:   And  feel  the  grasp  of  friendship,  tight  and  w^arm. 

I       We  gaze  upon  the  face 
I    Of  one  so  gifted,  noble,  pure  and  bright. 
Swift  in  the  scholar's  race, 
Who  charmed  the  heart  with  song  at  coming  night. 

They  all  are  grown  and  gone, 
!   Like  twittering  birds,  from  their  attractive  nest; 
I       Some  live  and  study  on; 
1   And  some  fold  hands  o'er  the  unheaving  breast. 

i 

!  Before  the  dew  was  dry 

I  Upon  the  fields  of  their  enchanting  mom, 

I  Before  the  soul  could  try 

!  Its  wings,  they  fell  by  Death's  relentless  thorn. 


How  many  cheeks  were  flushed 
With  Beauty's  silent  touch  on  Learning's  hill! 

How  many  hopes  were  crushed, 
When  their  aspiring  hearts  grew  strangely  still! 


A  bird  with  blackened  wing 
And  hungry  look,  beneath  a  lambent  sky, 

Sails  in  a  widening  ring 
And  shakes  a  feather  down  with  mournful  cry. 

There  came  a  sudden  chill, 
When  death  struck  him  whose  talents  lords  might 
crave. 

When  up  the  winding  hill 
They  bore  his  body  to  its  early  grave. 

He  came  upon  the  green 
No  more,  with  loving  words  and  studious  looks; 

He  slept  beneath  the  sheen 
Of  mom  and  ceased  to  hear  its  tuneful  brooks. 

How  ofl  the  promise  falls, 
Before  the  fmit  matures  with  brilliant  hue, 

And  drops  on  shattered  walls. 
Where  creeps  the  lonely  vine  with  chilling  dew? 

How  ofl  the  early  bird 
Ceases  its  carol  from  the  fowler's  aim, 

When  waking  trees  are  stirred 
By  song,  as  moming  comes  with  kindling  flame 
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What  poets  quenched  their  fire! 
What  statesmen  lost  their  greatness,  power  and 
fame! 

What  singers  hushed  their  lyre! 
What  warriors  left  the  field  without  a  name! 

How  oft  the  brightest  flowers 
Are  early  smitten  by  the  early  frost, 

When  day  with  tranquil  hours 
Departs  and  leaves  no  ship  on  oceans  tossed. 

The  school-house  still  is  there; 
The  brick  is  grimed  and  loosed  by  passing  years; 

The  hearth  is  cold  and  bare; 
The  windows  shake  and  drip  with  stormy  tears. 

The  door  is  worn  and  gray; 
The  floor  is  littered,  empty,  weak  and  still; 

No  call  to  books  or  play, 
The  school-house  stands  deserted  on  the  hill. 


HENRY  RAYMOND  HOWLAND. 

ASONNETTEER  of  merit.  Mr.  Howland  is 
recognized  in  Buffalo  as  a  poet  of  ability,  who 
has  appeared  in  our  leading  magazines.  He  pub- 
lishes not  frequently,  but  his  verse  shows  much 
polish.  Editor. 


THANATOS. 

He  plucks  the  pain  from  youthful  breast 
And  stills  the  groan  of  burdened  age; 

He  lays  the  suffering  down  to  rest 
And  drives  the  cruel  from  the  stage. 

He  takes  no  bribe,  he  fears  no  threat, 
But  walks  the  land  and  sweeps  the  sea, 

Throws  back  the  doors  whose  hinges  fret, 
And  sets  the  godlike  spirit  free. 

He  raps  the  door  of  rich  and  poor, 
Goes  through  the  earth  with  noiseless  feet, 

He  shakes  his  glass  at  prince  and  boor, 
Then  winds  them  in  his  icy  sheet. 

He's  strange  and  cold,  breaks  bolls  and  bars. 
Dethrones  the  king,  unbinds  the  slave; 

He  veils  the  sun  and  hides  the  stars, 
And  lays  a  nation  in  its  grave. 


SHEATHE  THE  SWORD. 

The  land  is  freed  from  crime  and  wrong, 
And  freedom  comes  from  hill  and  ford; 

It  moves  the  heart  and  pours  the  song. 
So  kneel  in  thanks,  and  sheathe  the  sword. 


DELIGHT  ROSE. 

'*DIED    1765.     AGED   22  YEARS." 
(An  inscription  in  a  New  England  bur>'infi:  ground.) 

Beneath  the  grass  she  softly  sleeps, 

Unheeding  praise  or  blame, 
For  whom  this  mossy  headstone  keeps 

The  fragrance  of  a  name. 

A  flower  that  'neath  New  England  skies 
Found  bud  and  bloom  and  blight; 

A  brief  hour  oped  to  life's  surprise, 
Then  closed  in  early  night. 

Sweet  child,  whose  smile  in  vanished  days 

Once  gladdened  mortal  sight, 
What  loving  lips  first  spoke  thy  praise 

And  named  thee  heart's  delight  ? 

What  tender  mother,  watching  o'er 

Thy  girlhood's  gentle  grace, 
For  all  her  wistful  dreams  found  store 

Of  promise  in  thy  face  ? 

What  lover  wooed  thee,  sweetest  maid  ? 

And  grew  thine  eyes  more  bright, 
And  while  thou  listenedst,  half  afraid, 

'*  I  love  thee  dear  Delight  ? " 

Ah!  who  can  tell  ?    This  mossy  stone 

Hides  all  thy  joys  and  tears; 
The  sweetness  of  thy  name  alone 

Outlives  the  flight  of  years. 

And  stranger  feet  now  linger  near 

This  spot  of  thy  repose. 
While  lancy  frames  an  idyl  here 

Of  fair  New  England's  rose. 


DEAD  ON  THE  FIELD. 

The  smoke  of  battle  lifts  above  the  plain. 
With  notes  of  bugles  flying  o'er  the  lea; 

The  soldiers  bend  like  trees  beneath  the  rain: 
Their  leader  dies  to  make  his  country  free. 


SNOW-BORN. 

With  Autumn's  latest  breath  there  came  a  chill 
Of  brooding  sadness,  as  o'er  pleasures  dead. 
And  through  the  sunless  day,  with  silent  tread, 
There  seemed  to  pass  o'er  vale  and  wooded  hill 
The  footsteps  of  some  messenger  of  ill. 
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Through  forest  ways  with  rustling  leaves  over- 
spread 

The   pine-boughs   whispered   low    of    bodings 
dread, 
And  all  the  air  a  mystery  seemed  to  fill. 
But  in  the  shadows  of  enfolding  night, 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  frosty  air. 

Fell  a  baptismal  robe  of  beauty  rare; 

And  when,  at  kiss  of  dawn,  awoke  the  earth. 
Each  leaf  and  pine-bough,  clad  in  vesture  white 

Told  of  the  peaceful  hour  of  Winter's  birth. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

JANUARY   25,    1885. 

Born  unto  toil  and  framed  in  rustic  mold, 

There  stirred  within  him,  masterful  and  strong, 

The  impulse  of  a  heaven-sent  gift  of  song. 
In  strains  now  blithe,  now  sad,  his  verses  told 
The  simple  rugged  nature,  grandly  bold 

In  honest  manhood's  cause  to  battle  wrong; 

The  joys  that  unto  homely  lives  belong; 
Though  oft  his  days  were  dark  and  skies  were  cold. 
What  heed  we  of  the  wintry  winds  to-night 

When  hearts  within  are  warm  with  friendly  cheer  ? 

We  sing  his  songs,  and  dwell  in  scenes  more  fair, 
Where    summer's   treasures    deck   the   meadows 
bright, 

Where  daisies  bloom,  and  glittering  waves  are 
clear. 

By  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon  and  brigs  of  Ayr. 


-)(- 


ALLEN  R.  DARROW. 

BORN  near  New  London.  Conn.  Mr.  Darrow 
has  lived  in  Buffalo  many  years.  He  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poems  for  private  circula- 
tion in  1888,  entitled  "  Iphigenia,  a  Legend  of  the 
Iliad  and  Other  Poems."  Editor. 


A  SONNET  OF  LIFE. 

Thou  mjrstery  of  life!  O,  faltering  thought, 
That,  seeking,  fain  would  find  the  secret  dower 
Of  thy  eternal,  unborn  source  and  power. 
Thy  mystic  vital  essence,  ne'er  forthwrought, 
Though  by  all  science's  tireless  searching  sought. 
Who  hid  thy  secret  in  the  acorn's  cell, 
The  seed  of  flower  and  the  bird's  egg-shell  ? 
Whenceforth  by  subtle  energy  are  brought 
Strength,  beauty  and  glad-voiced  trill  of  songs. 
Vain  finite  mind  of  scientist  or  sage, 
Vain  strife  of  human  thought  in  every  age. 


One  only  answer  is;  there  truth  belongs; 
Lo,  I  am  life,  life's  PRINCE!  Lo,  thou  mayst  \ 
Life's  source  and  power  personified  in  ME. 


NATURE'S  i€OLIAN. 

Where  sloped  the  hillside  from  the  upper  glade, 
I  sought  cool  rest  within  a  maple  shade; 
In  pictured  beauty  there  t)efore  me  lay 

i   The  varying  landscape  on  that  summer  day. 

'  Just  at  my  right,  swift  plunged  a  noisy  rill 

•    In  mimic  torrent  from  the  rugged  hill, 

I    Till,  winding  down,  it  coursed  through  meadows 
green 
In  laughing  ripples  and  in  glittering  sheen. 
Nature's  own  music  in  melodious  treat 
Filled  all  my  senses  with  their  voices  sweet 
From  the  far  pasture  of  the  woody  dell 
Came  soft  vibrations  of  the  tinkling  bell; 
And  from  the  meadows,  and  the  flowery  leas, 
With  the  chirp  of  insects  and  the  hum  of  bees, 

I    Came  the  sweet  discord  of  unmeasured  notes 

I    From  feathered  songsters,  with  uplifted  throats. 

I    From  the  soft  rustle  of  the  swaying  trees, 
And  their  leaves'  flutter  in  the  gentle  breeze, 

;   There  came  co-mingling  and  falling  round 

\   The  ceaseless  cadence  of  symphonious  sound. 
While  thus  entranced  with  all  this  wordless  psalm. 
My  nature  softened  in  its  mellow  balm; 

'    There  soon  came  stealing  o'er  my  grateful  sense 
(My  soul  beguiling  with  its  recompense) 
Half  conscious  sleep;  then  did  the  music  seem 
Vague  as  the  vision  of  a  forgotten  dream. 
The  song  of  bird,  and  bee,  and  babbling  rill, 
The  leaves'  soft  murmur,  and  the  tinkling  bell. 
By  strange  transition  in  the  passive  mind, 
Changed  then  to  music  of  another  kind. 
Out  of  old  years  with  their  memories  fraught. 
Again  came  visions  and  unbidden  thought 
I  sat  in  a  classic  hall  amid  the  throng 
Who  came  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  song. 
There  standing  forth,  the  "  Prima  Donna"  made 
Her  voice  ring  grandly  through  the  great  arcade. 
Then  .sweet  and  low,  borne  faintly  through  the  air,, 
The  notes  came  softly  to  the  people  there, 

I    Until  to  all  did  that  grand  song  impart 

I    The  strange  enchantment  of  her  wondrous  art 


Again  I  sat  where  somber  shadow  falls 
Through  Gothic  arches  in  sacred  temple  walls; 
While  from  the  organ,  in  its  swelling  sound. 
To  the  soul  came  speaking  in  notes  profound. 
The  song  of  angels,  while  by  human  tongue 
The  words  were  vocal,  as  the  song  was  sung. 
'Twas  * 'Gloria  in  Excelsis"  to  the  Lord  of  grace^ 
Who  gave  salvation  to  our  ruined  race. 
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Again  I  stood  within  the  tented  camp 

Where  armies,  marshaled  with  their  heavy  tramp, 

Gathered  for  war,  for  the  bloody  strife, 

Where  foemen  meet  and  stake  life  against  life. 

I  heard  the  loud  clang  of  the  bugle  call; 

I  saw  the  brave  men  in  red  carnage  fall; 

I  heard  the  shout,  and  heard  the  groan, 

The  swelling  sigh  and  the  dying  moan; 

The  battle  was  won,  but  in  darkness  o'er  all 

Mantled  the  smoke,  like  a  funeral  pall; 

Then  I  heard  the  low  music  of  muffled  drums, 

And  I  heard  the  sad  wail  from  rmned  homes. 

But  the  spell  was  broken,  the  dream  passed  away, 
And  my  thoughts  came  back  to  the  conscious  day; 
Then  the  bees,  the  birds  and  the  brooklets'  roar 
Made  nature's  glad  music  as  e'en  before. 


— )( — 

ROBERT  CAMERON  ROGERS. 

THE  following  poem  was  read  at  an  opening  of 
an  exhibition  of  the  Buffalo  Art  Gallery.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  one  of  Buffalo's  younger  poets  of  much 
promise.  Editor. 


THE  DANCING  FAUN. 

When  was  unwrapped  the  ashen  winding  sheet 

That  swathed  Pompeii,  the  city  of  the  dead, 

And  once  again  the  southern  azure  shed 

Its  light  through  ruined  court  and  empty  street, 

Lo!  from  the  darkness  where  no  human  tread 

Had  echoed  for  a  score  of  centuries, 

Appeared  a  multitude  of  gracious  shapes, 

A  pageant  of  the  long  lost  deities, 

Hermes   and    Pan,   and    Bacchus   crowned    with 

grapes, 
And  all  the  pleasant  demi-gods  and  fauns 
Who  thronged  the  woods  and  kept  the  fountains 

pure. 
They  could  not  die;  no  fear  of  time  had  they. 
For  they  were  born  of  art  and  must  endure 
While  art  should  live.    The  stricken  city  lay 
About  them,  yet  they  took  nor  note  nor  care 
Of  unseen  evenings  and  of  darkened  dawns; 
In  passing  years  they  had  no  place,  no  part. 
Until  at  last  the  soft  Italian  day 
Peered  in  upon  them,  standing  silent  there, 
Divine  in  the  divinity  of  art. 
And  one  there  was,  a  faun,  among  the  throng, 
With  limbs  for  ever  leaping  into  dance, 
With  head  thrown  back,  as  though  he  heard,  per- 
chance, 
The  far  off  echo  of  some  lost  Greek  song. 


The  Dancing  Faun, 

Thou  dancer  of  two-thousand  years. 

Thou  dancer  of  to-day, 
What  silent  music  fills  thine  ears. 

What  Bacchic  lay, 
That  thou  shouldst  dance  the  centuries 

Down  their  forgotten  way  ? 

What  mystic  strain  of  pagan  mirth 

Has  charmed  eternally 
Those  lithe,  strong  limbs  that  spurn  the  earth  ? 

What  melody 
Unheard  of  men  has  Father  Pan 

Lefl  lingering  with  thee  ? 

And  where  is  now  the  wanton  throng 

That  round  thee  used  to  meet  ? 
On  dead  lips  died  the  drinking  song, 

But,  wild  and  sweet. 
That  silent  music  urged  thee  on 

To  its  unuttered  beat. 

And,  wjien  at  last  Time's  weary  will 

Brought  thee  again  to  sight, 
Forth  earnest  thou  dancing,  dancing  still, 

Into  the  light, 
Unwearied  from  the  murk  and  dusk 

Of  centuries  of  night. 

Alas  for  thee,  alas  again. 

The  early  faith  is  gone! 
The  gods  no  more  are  seen  of  men; 

All,  all  are  gone! 
The  shady  forests  no  more  shield 

The  satyr  and  the  faun. 

On  Attic  slopes  the  bee  still  hums, 

On  many  an  Elian  hill 
The  wild  grape  swells,  but  never  comes 

The  distant  trill 
Of  reedy  flutes,  for  Pan  is  dead; 

Broken  his  pipes  and  still. 

Broken  his  pipes,  his  sweet  notes  dead. 

Save  those  that  charm  thine  ear. 
And  thine  alone;  his  train  is  fled; 

His  groves  are  drear; 
I  speak  to  heedless  ears— ah,  well, 

I  would  not  have  thee  hear! 

Ah,  gracious  art,  whose  creatures  do  not  die, 
We  too  have  heard  the  far-off  magic  song. 
We  too  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  long, 

Soft  southern  dajrs  and  sheen  of  sapphire  sky; 
And  so  we  listen,  like  the  dancing  faun, 

We  in  our  snow-bound  new- world  haunts,  and  hear 

Thy  music  nearer  coming— near,  more  near— 
And  feel  the  promise  of  thy  brightening  dawn. 
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HARRIETT  E.  AREY. 

MRS.  HARRIETT  ELLEN  GRANNIS  AREY 
was  bom  in  Cavendish,  Vt,  April  14th, 
1819.  She  lived  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  her  husband 
was  principal  of  the  Central  High  School.  She 
finally  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems.  Editor. 


MYSELF. 


I  KNOW  the  tree  where  slept  the  crows, 

And,  on  the  water's  brim, 
I  climbed  among  the  hemlock  boughs, 

To  watch  the  fishes  swim. 

I  knew  beside  the  swollen  rill 
What  flowers  to  bloom  would  burst, 

And  where,  upon  the  south-sloped  hill, 
The  berries  ripened  first. 

Each  violet  tuft,  each  cowslip  green. 

Each  daisy  on  the  lea, 
I  counted  one  by  one,  for  they 

Were  kith  and  kin  to  me. 

I  knew  the  moles  that  dared  to  claim 
The  banished  beavers'  huts, 

And  sat  on  mossy  logs  to  watch 
The  squirrels  crack  their  nuts. 

And  they  winked  slyly  at  me,  too, 

But  never  fled  away, 
For  in  their  little  hearts  they  knew 

That  I  was  wild  as  they. 


-)(- 


JOSEPH  OXONNOR. 

MR.  JOSEPH  O'CONNOR  wasjborn  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  N.  Y.,  December  17th,  1841. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Buflalo  Courier. 
He  is  now  editor  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express. 

Editor. 


THE  FOUNT  OF  CASTALY. 

I  WOULD  the  fount  of  Castaly 
Had  never  wet  my  lips; 

For  woe  to  him  that  hastily 
Its  sacred  water  sips! 

Apollo's  laurel  flourishes 
Above  that  stream  divine; 

Its  secret  virtue  nourishes 
The  leaves  of  love  and  wine. 


No  naiad,  faun  or  nereid 
Preserves  its  haunts  in  charge, 

Or  watches  o'er  the  myriad 
Of  flowers  about  its  marge. 

But  aye  around  the  caves  of  it 
The  muses  chant  their  spells. 

And  charm  the  very  waves  of  it. 
As  out  the  fountain  wells. 

Its  joyous  tide  leaps  crystally 
Up  'neath  the  crystal  moon, 

And  falling  ever  mistily 
The  sparkling  drops  keep  tune. 

The  wavelets  circle  gleamily. 
With  lilies  keeping  tryst; 

Fair  emeralds  glisten  dreamily 
Below,  and  amethyst. 

Once  taste  that  fountain's  witchery 
Of  old  Parnassus'  crown. 

And  to  this  world  of  treachery, 
Ah,  never  more  come  down! 

Your  joy  will  be  to  think  of  it; 

'Twill  ever  haunt  your  dreams; 
You'll  thirst  again  to  drink  of  it 

Among  a  thousand  streams. 


-)(- 


ANSON  G.  CHESTER. 

PERHAPS  the  most  famous  poem  written  by  a 
Buffalo  poet  is  "The  Tapestry- Weavers,"  by 
the  late  Rev.  Anson  G.  Chester.  It  was  originally 
published  in  the  Century  Magazine^  and  was  re- 
printed in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol.  I., 
No.  I,  January,  1889.  Editor. 


SOMETIME. 

O     THE    glorious     golden     Sometime    of      our 

dreams,  and  hopes,  and  prayers, 
What  a  rosy  hue  invests  it,  what  a  smile  of  peace 

it  wears! 
It  is  stored  with  balms  and  odors;  it  is  full  of  song 

and  shine; 
It  shall  gladden  us  like  music,  it  shall  comfort  us 

like  wine. 

O,  the  happy,  happy  Sometime  that  is  coming  with 

the  years! 
It  shall  ease  our  hearts  of  trouble,  it  shall  keep  our 

eyes  from  tears; 
There  will  be  no  place  for  sorrow,  there  will  be  no 

time  to  sigh 
In  the  shining,  songful  Sometime  that  is  coming  by 

and  by. 
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In  the  rosy,  radiant  Sometime  there  will  be  a  won- 
drous rest; 

We  shall  lie  and  drink  in  gladness  as  an  infant 
sucks  the  breast; 

No  more  the  heart  shall  be  disturbed  by  any  woe  or 
wile, 

The  earth  shall  wear  a  heavenlier  look,  the  heavens 
themselves  shall  smile. 

Hope  will  fruit  upon  its  branches  as  the  orange 

rounds  and  glows; 
There  will  be  no  strife  and  tumult,  only  concord 

and  repose; 
Every  joy  will  be  discarded  that  another  may  not 

share. 
And  the  ills  of  life  will  soften  into  something  sweet 

and  fair. 

In  the  gracious,  golden  Sometime  we  shall  love 

and  never  tire, 
Keep  the  sweet  emotion  glowing,  as  the  Vestal 

kept  the  fire;  ' 

There  will  be  a  sturdier  trusting  and  a  sympathy 

sublime; 
The  heart  shall  be  in  league  with  peace,  and  peac^ 

in  league  with  time* 

We  shall  jay  aside  our  burdens,  we  shall  be  dis- 
robed of  care, 

Cease  our  stifling  lowland  living,  rise  and  breathe 
the  mountain  air; 

We  shall  feel  ourselves  uplifted  over  meanness, 
spite  and  wrong; 

Firmly  then  will  throb  our  pulses,  and  our  heart- 
beats will  be  strong. 

In  the  braver,  better  Sometime  life  will  broaden 

and  expand; 
Every  impulse  will  be  noble,  every  purpose  will  be 

grand; 
Speech  shall  put  on  loftier  meanings,  thought  to 

higher  planes  ascend. 
And  the  action  prove  the  motive,  and  the  motive 

show  the  end.  . 

We  shall  dream,  but  we  shall  labor;  we  shall  labor, 
but  shall  sing, 

As  the  skylark  pipes  its  carols  while  it  plies  its 
patient  wing; 

We  shall  work  with  eager  fingers,  we  shall  run  with 
willing  feet, 

And  the  rest  that  crowns  our  striving  will  be  some- 
thing heavenly  sweet. 

There  will  be  a  sense  of  freedom,  that  will  make 

our  pulses  leap, 
And  a  sweeter  sense  of  safety,  that  will  hush  our 

hearts  to  sleep; 


All  our  doubts  will  leave  us  ever,  all  our  fears  will 

be  at  rest; 
Life  will  then  be  less  like  being  than  being  always 

blest! 

O,  my  brother  in  the  struggle,  O,  my  comrade  in 

the  strife! 
Keep  thy  courage  and  thy  patience;  fill  thy  station; 

live  thy  life; 
Twine  thy  hopes  about  the  Sometime,  trust  it  ever, 

hold  it  fast, 
Though  it  tarry,  wait  thou  for  it;  it  will  surely  coms 

at  last! 


-)(- 


BYRON  R.  NEWTON. 

MR.  NEWTON  was  born  in  Friendship,  Alle- 
gany county;  August  4,  1862,  and  was 
educated  in  Friendship  Academy  and  Oberlin 
College.  He  began  his  newspaper  work  with  the 
Elmira  Daily  Advertiser  in  1883,  and  was  after- 
wards city  editor  of  the  Wellsville,  N.  Y  ,  Daily  Free 
Press  for  a  year.  In  1885  he  traveled  thrbugh 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  writing  a  series  of  historic 
sketches  for  a  syndicate  of  American  papers.  He 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  for  a  time,  removing  to  Buffalo  in  1887. 
He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  News.  He 
is  the  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  Press  Club,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs.  C.  H.  P. 


Say, 


AN  OPEN  VERSE  TO  EUGENE  FIELD. 

Gene," 

You  remember  last  September, 
One  day  down  the  bay, 
As  we  fished  and  wished 
For  a  spot  less  hot. 
That  you  said,  instead 
Of  Chicago's  heat  and  hog  'o, 
You  would  be  with  me 
In  the  halo  of  Buf-fa-lo, 
If  I'd  be  so  kind  as  a  house  to  find. 
Where  the  quiver  o'er  the  river 
Of  the  bright  twilight, 
And  the  teem  and  the  gleam 
Of  the  storm  and  the  morn 
In  their  wake  o'er  the  lake 
Were  in  view  to  you.    ■ 

Thus  a  cottage  for  your  dotage 
I  have  found,  on  ground 
Where  the  view  for  you 
Of  the  quiver  o'er  the  river 
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Of  the  bright  twilight. 
And  the  teem  and  the  gleam 
Of  the  storm  and  the  mom 
In  their  wake  o'er  the  lake, 
From  a  handy  back  verandy 
You'll  enjoy,  my  boy. 

So  the  trade  I've  made. 

Will  you  take  it  now  or  break  it  ? 


THE  TOAD  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

There's  a  stor\'  that's  told  in  a  mythical  way 
Of  a  tond  and  a  sparrow,  that  happened  one  day 
To  journey  together  along  the  highway. 
The  toad  toiled  onward  with  many  a  jump, 
With  many  a  tumble  and  many  a  thump, 
And  when  he  would  falter  or  fall  in  the  track, 
Miss  sparrow  stood  ready  to  give  him  a  whack 
On  his  tenderest  spot,  and  his  patience  to  try 
With  a  censuring  glance  from  her  sarcastic  eye, 
That  did  all  but  say  in  a  sarcastic  way: 

"  You  lumbering,  blun4ering,  tumbling  toad, 
Afsplendid  appearance  you  make  on  the  road! 
There's  surely  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  fly, 
But  you're  clumsy  and  stubborn  and  won't  even 

try. 
Now  watch  every  movement;  it's  easy  for  me. 
And  why  you're  so  stupid  I  really  can't  see!  " 
But  hard  though  he  struggled  to  flutter  and  flop, 
His  flying  was  sure  to  end  in  a  hop. 
Their  journey  led  onward  o'er  upland  and  lea, 
O'er  hills  and  through  vales,  and  at  last  by  the  sea. 

The  ocean  lay  waveless;  the  sun  in  the  west 
Sank  down  o'er  the  hills,  and  the  world  was  at  rest. 
The  sparrow,  in  angry  and  petulant  mood, 
Sought  rest  in  the  boughs  of  a  sheltering  wood; 
Then  nestling  herself  in  her  foliaged  bed, 
Glanced  down  at  his  toadship  and  haughtily  said: 
"Hop  toad,  you  disgust  me!  Now  mark  what  I  say: 
If  to-morrow  you  blunder  along  in  this  way, 
You  beautiful  bird,  you  picturesque  drone, 
I  am  sure  you  will  finish  the  journey  alone!  " 

Too  meek  for  retorting,  too  noble  to  weep, 

The  toad  fell  to  thinking  and  shortly  to  sleep. 

But  his  nap  was  cut  short  by  the  sparrow's  shrill 

cry: 
**  Oh,  toad!  see  that  terrible  light  in  the  sky!" 
'Twas  fire!  and  swift  in  its  sweeping  career 
Each  moment  was  drawing  more  dreadfully  near. 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do? "  cried  the  sparrow  in  fright, 
**  My  wings  can  not  carry  me  up  to  a  height 


Where  the  flame's  eager  tongues  and  its  withering 

breath 
Shall  not  reach  me;  oh!  toad,  is  there  nothing  but 

death?" 

"Oh.  yes,*'  quoth   the  toad,  "here's  the  ocean 

quite  near; 
When  escape  is  so  simple,  we  never  should  fear. 
Now  notice  my  action,  it*s  easy  for  me, 
And  why  you're  so  frightened  I  really  can't  see." 
Then,  hopping  along  to  the  water  hard  by, 
That  gleamed  with  the  light  of  the  fiery  sky, 
He  swelled  himself  up  like  a  monstrous  sponge 
And,  saying  good  night,  in  he  went  with  a  plunge. 
Then  lifting  again  just  his  nose  and  his  chin. 
Shouted  back:    "Wisest  sparrow,  oh,  why  don't 

you  swim  ?" 

MORAU 

!   There's  a  moral  just  here  for  intelligent  creatures: 
Don't  always  judge  men  by  the  mold  of  their 

features! 
There's  ever  a  function  for  wing  and  for  limb; 
If  a  toad  can  not  fly,  he  will  manage  to  swim. 
When  some  one  is  slow  or  a  blockhead  in  school, 
Don't  tell  all  your  neighbors  he's  surely  a  fool, 
For  we'll  seldom  discover  on  life's  crowded  road 
Four  legs  on  a  sparrow  or  wings  on  a  toad. 
And  it's  quite  har.i  to  tell  when  you  see  a  toad  stop» 
In  just  what  direction  he's  able  to  hop. 
If  our  friends  chance  to  lag  when  in  luck  we  can  fly. 
Let  us  never  be  eager  their  gifts  to  decry. 
For  indeed  it  is  wrong,  and  so  very  chagrining, 
To  laugh  at  the  dunce  who  is  slow  at  beginning, 
When  as  likely  as  not,  ere  the  journey  is  past, 
He'll  quicken  his  pace  and  outstrip  us  at  last. 

)( 


KATHERINE  ELEANOR  CONWAY. 

MISS  CONWAY  was  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
September  6th.  1853.  Her  early  girlhood 
was  spent  in  Buflalo.  From  1880  to  1883  she  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Bufifalo  CaihoHc  Union  and 
Times.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  editorially 
connected  with  the  Boston  Pilot,  A  study  of  Miss 
Conway's  poems,  with  life  by  Charles  Wells  Moul- 
ton,  appeared  in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol. 
4,  No.  3,  July,  1892.  Editor. 


ANOTHER  JUNE. 

Last  June,  in  my  lone  garden,  a  lovely  rose-tree 

grew. 
Rich  in  God's  gracious  giving  of  sunshine  and  of 

dew ; 
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Rich  with  a  u'ealth  of  roses,  fragrant  and  glowing 

red. 
**I  ween  there  are  none  fairer  in  all  the  world,'* 

I  said. 

E'en  as  I  spake,  a  spirit  came  to  my  humble  door ; 
I  trembled,  gazing   on    him;     oft  had  he  come 

before. 
*'  Give  me  the  roses,  maiden,"  his  voice  was  calm 

and  sweet, 
**Give  me  these  cherished    blossoms  ere  cometh 

noontide  heat." 

**  Nay,  wouldst  thou  claim  the  roses?     Tve  given 

all  the  rest ; 
Whatever  thou  wouldst  I  give  thee,  the  rarest  and 

the  best; 
X^ave  me  these  last  sweet  blossoms,  my  lonely  life 

to  cheer; 
Leave  them,  I  pray  thee,  leave  them  to  me,  they've 

grown  so  dear." 

Murmured  the  spirit  sadly:  ''O  maiden,  need  I  tell 
Who  bids  me  claim  the  roses  ?    Thou  knowest  all 

too  well ; 
Yet  keep  the  flowers  thou  lovest,  that  I  in  vain 

implore." 
Then  the  sweet  spirit  vanished  and  came  to  me 

no  -more. 

Ah  me  I    my  red,  red  roses!    They  bloomed  full 

many  a  day ; 
At  last  the  summer  waned  and  died,  and  then  they 

passed  away; 
And  yet  my  heart  sang  within  me,  "grieve  not,  for 

thou  wilt  soon 
See  thy  red  roses  budding  when  comes*  another 

June." 

Another    June !     alas !     alas  1      Behold,      sweet 

June  is  here. 
But  June  hath  brought  no.  roses,  my  lonely  life 

to  cheer ; 
Never  a  bud  or  leaflet  to  glad  mine  eyes  again! 
My    fair   rose-tree   is   withered;  only  the  thorns 

remain. 

.    )( 


DR.  FREDERICK  PETERSON. 

FREDERICK  PETERSON,  M.  D.,  is  well 
remembered  in  Buflalo  by  his  "Poems  and 
Swedish  Translations  "  published  in  that  city.  He 
has  since  published  another  volume  of  verse,  and 
continues  his  literary  studies.  Editor. 


AT  THE  GREEN  FIR  TAVERN. 

Down  through  the  windows  open  wide, 

To  fix  the  noonday  on  the  floor. 
The  fir-tree's  gloomy  fingers  glide; 

They  glide  and  pause,  and  glide  once  more. 

There  sits  the  round-faced  drowsy  host ; 

Perhaps  some  song  is  in  his  pipe, 
Some  somg  to  lull,  some  smoke-like  ghost 

Of  Bacchus  when  the  gr?ipe  is  ripe. 

Without  a  gray  old  harper  stands, 
And  through  the  noiseless  golden  noon 

The  strings  pour  forth  beneath  his  hands 
A  wailing,  sweet  Italian  tune. 

A  lonely  traveler  sits  and  dreams, 
And  dreams  have  filled  his  soul  anew; 

The  mountain  wine,  the  mu.sic,  seems 
To  set  his  sad  heart  to  singing,  too. 

For  Her  the  harper  strikes  the  strings; 

The  traveler's  dream,  this  song  is  Hers; 
And  loud  of  Her  the  throstle  sings 

Within  the  twilight  of  the  firs. 

_ )( 


DELILAH  GARRETSON  COX. 

MRS.  DELILAH  GARRETSON  COX  was 
born  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  August  nth. 
1829.  She  is  better  known  as  a  philanthropist 
and  practical  reformer  than  as  a  poet,  although  she 
has  written  excellent  verse  and  published  one 
volume.     She  has  lived  in  Buflalo  for  ten  years. 

Editor. 


IS  LIFE  ETERNAL? 

First  of  thyself,  O  man,  inquire 
If  death  shalT  quench  the  living  fire 
Which  lights  thy  eye  and  warms  thy  brain, 
And  thrills  thy  blood  from  vein  to  vein. 

No !  reason,  instinct,  hope  respond, 
The  inner  life  shalt  reach  beyond 
This  world  of  varied  bliss  and  tears 
Into  a  boundless  sea  of  years. 

Then  upward  glance  at  heaven's  blue  dom«^ 
The  universe,  thy  boundless  home. 
And  ask  if  thou  shalt  ne'er  explore 
Those  realms  of  light,  yon  starlit  shore. 
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A  thousand  voiceless  answers  roll 
Wave  after  wave  across  the  soul. 
O,  who  can  view  the  pure  deep  sky, 
And  fear  that  aught  which  thinks  can  die  ? 

Or  who  can  see  the  night  unfold 
Her  countless  orbs  of  burnished  gold, 
Nor  trust  the  power  that  placed  them  there 
And  keeps  them  neath  His  fostering  care  ? 

— )(- — 


ANNIE  R.  ANNAN. 

MISS  ANNAN  has  been  a  contributor  to  the   j 
Century  and  other  leading  magazines.    She   \ 
lives  in  Buffalo.     She  was  bprn  in  Mendon,  N.  Y. 
September  23rd,  1847.  -  „    .  Editor. 


RECOMPENSE. 

The  summer  coaxed  me  to  be  glad, 
Entreating  with  the  primrose  hue 

Of  sunset  skies,  with  downward  calls 
From  viewless  larks,  with  winds  that  blew 

The  red-tipped  clover's  breast  abroad; 
And  told'the  mirth. of  waterfi^ls;  f  ,  r: . 

In  vain!  my  heart  would  not  be  wooed  - 

From  the  E>ecember  of  its  mood. 

But  on  a  day  of  wintry  skies 

A  withered  rose  slipped  from  my  book. 
And  as  I  caught  its  faint  perfume, 

The  soul  of  summer  straight  forsook 
The  little  tenement  it  loved, 

And  filled  the  world  with  song  and  bloom, 
Missed,  in  their  season,  by  my  sense; 
So  found  my  heart  it**  recompense. 


Age  and  childhood  find  in  thee 
Kindred  bond  of  sympathy; 
Hope  and  memory  are  one 
In  thy  songs'  sweet  unison. 

Common  freehold  all  hearts  claim 
In  thy  nature's  artless  aim  ; 
Best  of  priests  and  poets,  thou, 
Sitting  on  the  leafless  bough. 

Mead  and  mountain,  wood  and  wold 
Wait  the  rapture  manifold 
Which  shall  prove  thee  saint  and  seer. 
Dearest  minstrel  of  the  year  ! 

Glows  the  mold  with  vernal  fire. 
Kindled  by  thy  love's  desire ; 
Nature  wakens  at  thy  call 
To  her  annual  festival. 

Every  note  like  April  rain 
Thou  transmutest,  in  thy  strain. 
With  the  season's  subtle  power. 
Winter's  dearth  to  Summer's  dower. 

>  Matchless  messenger  divine, 
Peerless  privilige  is  thine  I 
Thou  interpretest  to  Faith 
The  deep  mystery  of  death. 


-)(- 


GEORGE  W.  SUTTON. 

GEORGE  W.  SUTTON,  editor  of  The  Bohe- 
mian^ a  late  Buffalo  publication,  has  written 
much  verse  under  his  own  signature  and  that  of 
"Wilde  Revere."  Editor. 
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BENJAMIN  COPELAND. 

REV.  BENJAMIN  COPELAND  was  bom  in 
Clarendon,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  June  14th, 
1855.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1876.  He  has  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Glenwood  and  Richmond  Avenue 
Methodist  churches  of  Buffalo,  and  at  present  has 
charge  6f  the  church  extension  work  of  the 
Methodist  Union  of  that  city.  Editor. 


LILLIAN. 


THE  FIRSTROBIN,.      . 

Herald  of  the  happy  year, 
Robin  red-breast,  art  thou  here  ? 
Welcome  to  thy  destined  goal, 
Welcome,  songster  of  the  soul  \ 


Her  smiles  they  are  ripples  delicious 
And  glow  with  the  wealth  of  a  heart 
(With  the  wealth  of  her  Puritan  heart). 
Of  tenderness  never  capricious, 
Unconscious  of  consummate  art, 
A  luminous  spirit  ambitious. 

The  shyest  of  glances  bestowing 
With  orbs  that  sweet  passion  loves  best 
(That  passion  undying  loves  best): 
Her  tresses  of  loveliness  flowing 
Down  shoulders  like  ivory  glowing, 
Which  vie  with  a  heavenly  breast. 

Those  lips  they  bespeak  dainty  kisses, 
That  wait  o'er  a  portal  of  pearl 
(O'er  a  portal  of  radiant  pearl). 
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Love's  prelude  to  exquisite  blisses, 
Fair  trinity's  marvelous  girl! 
A  creature  adorable  this  is, 

Whose  voice  is  as  mild  as  the  sighing 
Sad  waves  as  they  break  on  the  beach 
(As  they  break  on  a  wonderful  beach); 
The  grand  heart  of  ocean  replying 
In  accents  that  tremble  in  dying, 
But  sweeter  her  musical  speech. 

Surpassingly  so  when  uplifted 
Her  voice  is  in  passionate  song 
(In  thrilling  and  passionate  song), 
Awakening  memories  drifted 
Of  years — what  a  glittering  throng ! 
Oh  then  do  we  bow  to  the  gifted! 

Such  power,  such  pathos  revealing. 
High  born  in  the  dreamlands  of  sleep 
(In  the  beautiful  dreamlands  of  sleep), 
When  soul  on  the  high  tides  of  feeling 
Floats  outward  in  music  appealing 
From  harmony's  uttermost  deep. 
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NOTES. 


Gray.  "To  J.  H."  was  written  by  Mr.  Gray  in 
1867,  at  the  Legation  in  Vienna,  and  was  addressed 
to  John  Hay. 

Ripley.  "For  Thee."  This  pathetic  little 
poem  was  the  last  the  author  wrote  and  was  first 
published  in  the  Union  Worker^  a  semi-monthly 
paper  of  Hastings,  Neb. 

Young.  The  following  poems  by  Mrs.  Young 
were  published  in  the  July  number  of  The  Maga- 
zine OF  Poetry,  1892:  "Heaven,"  "In  Ex- 
tremis," "The  Prism,"  "A  Preference," 
"That  Stormy  Night,"  "Flowering  Currants,*' 
"Consideration,"  "Porcelain  Painting,"  "A 
Suicide." 

Van  Fredenberg.  "The  Praise  of  Death," 
by  Mr.  Van  Fredenberg,  a  chant  royal  written  in 
reply  to  Austin  Dobson's  "The  Dance  of  Death," 
was  originally  published  in  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  for  October,  1893. 

Chandler.  * '  The  Rivals,  at  Fortress  Monroe, ' ' 
by  Bessie  Chandler,  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of 
Poetry  for  January,  1889.  "In  Advance"  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue. 

Coxe.  The  following  poems  by  Bishop  Coxe 
were  published  in  the  April  number  of  The  Mag- 
azine OF  Poetry,  1892:   "The  Heart's  Song," 


"The  Chimes  of  England,"  "Desolations." 
"Prophecy,"  "Chelsea,"  and  quotations  from 
"TheLadyeChace." 

Barker.  "Flowers  for  the  Hero  Dead"  was 
written  to  accompany  a  donation  of  flowers  from 
the  children  of  public  school  No.  4,  one  I>ecora- 
tion  Day. 

Mahany.  The  following  poems  by  Mr.  Mahany 
were  published  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry  for  1890:  "Nepenthe," 
"  To  the  Wind-Flower,"  "  Love  Imprisoned,"  "To 
a  Loved  One,"  "To  Harvard  College,"  "All  in 
All." 

Green.  The  following  poems  of  Mrs.  Rohlfs 
have  been  set  to  music:  "Through  the  Trees  "  as 
"  Why,  ah,  Why  ?  "  "  Shadows  ' '  and  the  *  *  Ser- 
enade" from  "Risifi's  Daughter." 

Ibid.  "The  Defense  of  the  Bride,"  "Premoni- 
tion," "At the  Piano,"  and  numerous  quotations 
from  "  Risifi's  Daughter,"  by  Mrs.  Rohlfs,  appeared 
in  the  January,  1889,  number  of  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry. 

Mixer.  "Concord."  In  this  quiet  New  Eng- 
land village  is  to  be  found  the  meadow  where 
the  first  militia  men  of  the  Revolution  assembled, 
who  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  In 
its  beautiful  cemetery,  called  "Sleepy  Hollow," 
repose  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Alcott  and  Emerson, 
with  many  members  ot  their  families,  in  their 
modest  and  unostentatious  retirement  telling  the 
story  of  their  pure  and  simple  lives. 

Kendall.  "A  Fence  Comer"  was  written 
especially  for  this  number  of  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry. 

Montgomery.  An  excellent  biographical  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery  will  be  found  in  "  A  Woman 
of  the  Century"  (Buffalo:  Charles  Wells  Moulton). 

HowLAND.  "Snow  Born"  first  appeared  in 
the  Century  Magazine ^  vol.  27,  page  605.  It  was 
republished  in  "American  Sonnets,"  edited  by  J. 
W.  Higginson  and  E.  H.  Bigelow  (Boston:  1890). 

Newton.  One  sultry  day,  while  in  Chicago  last 
September,  I  called  on  Eugene  Field  in  the  Even- 
ing News  office,  and,  hoping  to  escape  something 
of  the  terrible  heat,  he  suggested  that  we  take  a 
yacht  cruise  down  the  bay.  During  the  day  he 
was  fretting  constantly  about  the  frightful  heat  and 
bad  smells  of  Chicago,  and  spoke  of  Buffalo  as  the 
most  ideal  residence  city  in  America.  "  If  you 
will  find  me  a  house,"  he  said,  "overlooking  the 
great  river  and  lake  there  in  Buffalo,  I  will  come 
there  and  enjoy  my  dotage."  B.  R.  N. 
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Conway.  The  following  poems  by  Miss  Con- 
way were  published  in  the  July  number  of  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry,  1892:  "A  Song  in  May- 
Time/'  ''Not  Out  of  Sight,"  "A  Memory,"  **  In  a 
Strange  Land,"  "Inadequate,"  '*  Remember." 
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WITH  this  number,  The  Magazine  of  Poetry 
becomes  a  monthly  magazine.  It  has  been 
issued  for  five  years  as  a  quarterly  journal,  and  has 
proven  so  successful  in  that  form  that  the  Publisher 
feels  justified  in  increasing  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion believing  that  the  magazine  will  become  more 
popular  than  ever.  The  subscription  price  will 
remain  the  same,  although  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  published  during  the  year  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Each  number  will  extend  from  thirty- 
two  to  seventy-eight  pages.  The  price  of  single 
numbers  will  be  twenty-five  cents. 


This  issue  of  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  is 
devoted  to  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Buffalo,  Past 
and  Present.  Having  special  value  to  our  local 
readers,  we  trust  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  of 
our  subscribers.  The  February  number  will  be  of 
general  scope  as  heretofore.  Several  special  num- 
bers are  in  preparation  and  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time. 


With  the  October  number  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  publication. 
Over  twelve  hundred  important  English-speaking 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
represented  in  its  pages.  Nearly  one  hundred  bio- 
graphical skechtes,  accompanied  by  first-class  en- 
gravings appeared  in  each  volume.  All  the  back 
numbers  are  in  print.  A  volume,  consisting  of  a 
year's  parts,  will  be  furnished,  prepaid,  for  $2.00, 
unbound;  or  for  I3.00  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt 
top. 


Charles  Wells  Moulton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  issued  "The  National  Exposition  Sou- 
venir, What  America  Owes  to  Women."  Edited  by 
Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer,  with  an  Introduction  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Price  ^3.00.  Agents  wanted.  This 
supurb  book  contains  over  500  pages  with  full 
index,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  white  cloth, 
with  unique  decorations  in  gold,  and  is  illustrated 
with  forty  full-page  portraits,  including  the  pictures 
of  most  of  the  authors  contributing  articles  to  the 
book,  together  with  the  portraits  of  several  of  the 
most  famous  wives  of  the  Presidents.  The  book 
is  a  complete  epitome  of  Woman's  Work  in  all 
departments  of  life.  Women  in  Literature  and 
Science,  in  the  Home,  in  Philanthropy,  Church 
Work,  Home  Missions,  and  Charities,  in  Art  and 
Music,  in  Professions,  Business,  Trade,  etc.  Brilliant 


liant  articles  from  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Ulyses  S.  Grant, 
Jane  G.  Austin,  Lucy  Larcom,  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie,  Agnes  Baily  Ormsbee,  Gail  Hamilton, 
Susan  E.  Dickinson,  Ada  M.  Bittenbender,  The 
Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Charies  Henrotin,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  "Jennie  June,"  Annie  Jenness  Miller,  Vir- 
ginia F.  Townsend,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  Quinton,  and  many  others.  Each  por- 
trait is  placed  in  an  attractive  setting  of  artistic 
design  printed  in  delicate  color.  The  binding, 
paper  and  typographical  features  of  the  Souvenir 
are  in  every  respect  of  great  merit  and  of  the  best 
quality.  This  work  will  be  of  enduring  worth,  and 
no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the  volume 
rich  and  attractive,  as  is  befitting  the  important 
place  it  holds  in  literature  and  history. 


PRIZES  FOR  POEMS. 

The  date  for  the  receipt  of  Quatrains  on  Music 
in  competition  for  Prize  of  I50.00  is  hereby  extend- 
ed until  March  ist,  therefore  the  Publisher  wishes  to 
announce: 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Buffalo^  N,  K, 
offers  a  Prize  of  $50,00  for  the  best  Quatrain, 
{four  lines)  subject  Music,  submitted  for  publication 
on  or  before  March  1st,  1894,  Afl  subscribers  in 
good  standing  are  eligible  to  compete.  Each  comr 
petitor  may  send  as  many  Quatrains  as  he  may 
elect.  All  Quatrains  sent  in  competition  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  editorial  board  of  this  magazine, 
and  those  considered  worthy  zvill  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  with  a  number  attached. 

Our  subscribers  will  become,  by  ballot,  the  final 
board  of  award.  The  plan  of  voting  will  be  an- 
nounced in"  due  time.  Additioinal  Prizes  will  be 
given  during  the  year. 


For  engravings  in  this  number  of  The  Maga- 
zine OF  Poetry,  the  Publisher  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  of  the  Illustrated  Buffalo 
Express,  Buffalo;  the  Buffalo  Electrotype  and 
Engraving  Company,  Buffalo;  D.  Lothrop  Com- 
pany, Boston;  Springer  Lithograph  Co,  New  York. 


For  copyright  poems  and  other  selections,  the 
Publisher  returns  thanks  to  Mrs.  David  Gray, 
Buffalo,  Peter  Paul  &  Bro.,  Buffalo;  James  Pott  & 
Co.,  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York; 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  Thomas  Whit- 
taker,  New  York;  H.  H.  Otis  &  Sons,  Buffalo. 
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ABBBY. 

FHDKMS  OK  HBNRY  ABBKY. 

One  vohime,  i6ino  cloth:  v  and  256  pages.  Sent  postpaid  for 
11.25.  Address  HENRY  ABBEY  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  or  apply  to 
any  bookseller  to.  whom  thb  may  be  shown. 

f  have  greatly  enjoyed  some  of  Mr.  Abbey's  poems,  and  sev- 
eral have  struck  me  greatly.  "Karagwe"  is  particularly 
beautiful,  while  the  tone  of  all  is  elevated  and  bracing.— ^orf^n 
Noel. 

cronkhit:^. 

RBYMOND, 

A  Drama  of  the  American  RevoIatiOD. 

BY  HENRY  M.  CRONKHITE. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  loi,  $1.00. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

New  York  and  London. 


FITl^GBRAXrD. 


F^OEMS. 


BY  MARCELLA  AGKBS    FITZGERALD. 

lamo,  doth,  pp.  504,  $1.50.    For  sale  by 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO., 

New  York. 

And  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HAa^Xr^TT-B^VIs! 

F*OEMS. 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HAZLBTT-BBVIS. 

Square  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  100,  $1.00.  Full  gilt,  |x  .25;  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  lx.75. 

HENRY  H.  BEVIS,  Publisher, 

S.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Elm  Streets, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

HOXrAHAN. 

NONDESCRIPT;  OR,  THE  PASSIONATE  RECLUSE. 

BV  MARTHA  EILEEN  HOLAHAN. 

"  Miss  Holahan  is  entitled  to  rank  with  our  foremost  Ameri- 
can poets,  for  whatever  criticism  may  be  made  upon  the  origi- 
nality of  her  style  of  composition,  all  the  readers  of  'Nonde- 
script •  must  agree  in  the  opinion  that  she  has  given  the  most 
perfect  poetic  expression  to  a  series  of  deep  philosophic  truths 
which  add  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
country."— 5/.  Paul  Globe. 

i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  106,  $1.00. 

Address,  MARTHA  EILEEN  HOLAHAN, 

Wabasha,  Minn. 

RUTHISRFORD. 

BY  MISS  M.  RUTHERFORD,  ATHENS,  GA. 

728  pp.,  48  illustrations,  I2.00,  3d  edition. 

("  Answers  to  Plus  Questions  •'  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge.) 

SHlSRwrOOD. 

DREAM  OP  THE  AGES,  a  Columbian  Souvenir  Book. 

Kate  Brownlek  Sherwood,  Author  of  "Campfire  and 

Memorial  Day  and  Other  Poems.*' 

Folio,  100  pages,  full  gilt;  with  original  illustrations  by  J.  E. 
Kelly  and  George  W.  Breck.    Single  copies,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
Address  the  Author,  or 

NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  Washington,  D  C. 

"  The  press  seem  to  have  placed  her  number  one  among  the 
late  singers  of  the  war."— 7%^  Literary  World. 


8Pai;ding. 

PoeUcal  Works  of  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.  D. 

A.MBRICA.,  AND  OTHER  F»OEMS. 


BY  HENRY  HAMILTON. 


i6nio,  cloth,  pp.  210,  fi.oo. 


THE    F»OET»a    F»RAISE. 

BY   HENRY  HAMILTON.  l6niO,  clolh,  pp.  165,  fl.OO. 

"Bishop  Spalding  has  written  two  books,  which  have  ex- 
cited mucn  attention  from  the  critics  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
'  Poetry  is,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  most  philosophic  ofall  writing- 
It  is  thought  transfused  with  the  glow  of  emotion,  and  coii«5e- 
quently  thought  made  beautiful,  attractive,  contagious.'  This, 
said  by  Bishop  Spalding,  in  '  Education  and  the  Higher  Life/ 
is  true  of  the  poetry  in  his  books,  'America*  and  'The  Poet's 
Praise.*  Perhaps  Wordsworth  has  influenced  '  Henry  Hamil- 
ton's '  poems  more  than  any  other  poet.  It  is  hard  to  trace  any 
other  influence,  for  he  is  so  individual,  so  sincere,  so  philosoph- 
ical, at  once  brilliant  and  glowing;  and  it  cannot  be  said  ttiai 
religion  has  cramped  his  art,  for  it  has  broadened  and  i>erfected 
it,~made  it  as  serene  and  pure  among  earthly  things  as  the  lady 
in  Milton's  'Coraus.*  **— Maurice  Francis  Egan  in  The  Maga- 
zine of  Poetry. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

New  York  and  London. 


BARNUK. 

VOCABULARY  OF  ENGLISH  RHYMES. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  W.  BARNUM. 

i8mo,  flexible  morocco,  785  pages.    55,000  rhymes  arrang:ed 
by  sounds;  as  many  more  reached  by  8,400  references;  com> 
mended  by  leading  critics  and  poets.  Send  for  specimen  pagies. 
Price,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

Address,  THOMAS  R.  BARNUM. 

144  Humphrey  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITTKT. 

"The  Brighter  Side  of  Suffering,  and  Other  Poems." 

BY  ROBERT  WHITTKT. 

384  pp.  square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price,  52.00;  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $2.20.    Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

WHITTET  &  SHEPPERSON,  Publishers, 

Richmond,  Va. 
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FISCHER  PIANOS. 

.  ./World'a  Ctiicago  ColtimbiarL  Expoeition. 
To  the  Committee  of  Judflfes,  Department  **];.»>  Xrlberal  Arts 
CARD  NO.    14,732. 

BXHIBITION-J.  8c  C.  FISCHER,  NBW  YORK. 
EXHIBIT-PIANOS.    COMMENTS: 

•'  The  TONE  is  musical  and  powerful,  combined  with  a  sympathetic  sinnna:  quality." 
••  The  SCALE  is  thoroughly  even  and  the  ACTION  of  the  Highest  Grade." 
•*  The  TOUCH  is  firm,  yet  easy  and  elastic  and  repeats  promptly." 

'  The  MATERIALS  used  are  the  Best,  and  superior  workmanship  'A  manifested  in  every  detail." 
'  The  CASES  are  artistic  in  design,  and  the  taste  shown  in  the  selettion  of  woods  merits  special  commendation." 
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RIPANS     TABULES. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on  with  slight  symptoms,  which  when  neglected' increase 
in  extent  and  gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"  'S.SIT.roUT""' "":  »^  RIPANS    TABULES 
"l^somSSuvT'™:*"*"  »^  RIPANS    TABULES 

If  your  COMPLEXION  IS  SALLOW,  or  yoa    ^r^^     PTPA  TSJ^        HP  A  PTTT  "P  ^ 
SUFFER  DISTRESS  AFTER  EATING,      .     ^-"^^^     JX.J.X-n.l\0         X-£^JJ  U-L/JJ/O 

'•' Z^hS's^IVh.V"'':  "''"":  ^^  RIPANS  tabules 

Ripans  Tabules  act  gendy  but  promptly  upon  the  liver,  stomach  and  intestines; 
cleanse  the  system  effectually;  cure  despepsia,  habitual  constipation,  offensive  breath 
and  headache.  One  Tabule  taken  at  the  first  indication  of  indigestion,  biliousness, 
dizziness,  distress  after  eating  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  surely  and  quickly  remove 
the  whole  difficulty. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  prepared  from  a  prescription  widely  used  by  the  best  physicians^ 
and  are  presented  in  the  form  most  approved  by  modem  science. 

If  given  a  fair  trial  Ripans  Tabules  are  on  infallible  cure ;  they  contain  nothing 
injurious  and  are  an  economical  remedy. 

One  gives  relief. 

A  quarter-gross  box  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  agents, 

CHAS.  N.  CRITTENTON  CO.,  115  Fulton  St., 
JOHN  H.  FRANCIS,  83  John  St., 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91  Fulton  St., 
W.  H.  SCHIEFFEUN  &  CO.,  170  William  St, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Local  druggists  everywhere  will  supply  the  Tabules  If  requested  to  do  so. 
They  are  Easy  to  Take,  Qnick  to  Act  and  Save  many  a  Doctor's  Bill. 

Samples    Free    on    application    to    the    Ripans    Chemical    Co., 

NEW  YORK  city. 
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A  WOMAN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Fourteen-Huadred'seventj  Biographical  Sketches,  Accompanied  by  Portraits  of 

Leading  American  Women 

IN    ALL    WALKS    OP'    HP^B. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD  AND  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 

Asalated  by  a  corps  of  able  conttibutors. 


THE  publication  of  A  Woman  of  the  Century  has  been  un- 
dertaken to  provide  a  Biographical  Record  of  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  History  ot  the  World.  Woman's  place  in  modern 
life  is  fully  recognized,  and  the  work  will  meet  the  requirements 
demanded  by  a  discriminating  public.  It  is  the  most  important 
undertaking  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  It  embraces  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  all  women  prominently  connected  with  the  pres- 
ent age  of  woman's  activity;  all  women  noteworthy  in  the 
church,  at  the  bar,  in  literature  and  music,  in  art  and  drama,  in 
science  and  invention,  in  social  and  political  reform,  in  com- 
merce or  philanthropy.  It,  in  brief,  includes  the  name  of 
every  woman  in  every  branch  of  human  activity  worthy  of 
note,  who  is  identified  with  American  progress  and  civilization 
of  the  present  day. 

TH^  BIOGRAPHIES. 

The  biographies  are  of  sufficient  fullness  to  include  all  facts 
deserving  mention,  and  taken  together  they  will  afford  a  com- 
plete record  of  that  branch  of  history  referring  to  American 
women  of  the  present  century.  It  is  intended  to  make  each 
character-sketch  a  likeness  which  the  world  will  immediately 
recognize;  which  will  give  the  underlying  motive  to  the  indi- 
vidual endeavor,  the  secret  of  her  success,  the  methods  and 
means  of  her  progress,  and  the  aim  and  the  aspiration  of  her 
thought.  It  has  been  the  aim,  moreover,  to  render  the  Cyclo- 
paedia educational,  as  well  as  entertaining  and  instructive,  by 
making  those  articles  treating  of  important  women  and  meas- 
ures constitute  noteworthy  eras  of  national  history.  Each 
sketch  was  placed  in  bands  selected  from  the  whole  country  as 
best  fitted  for  the  task,  and  then  it  was  revised  and  arranged  by 
the  editors  to  make  one  harmonious  whole. 


THE  PORTRAITS. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  accompanied  by  original  half- 
tone engravings,  made  directly  from  a  photograph,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  highest  form  of  art.  These  engravings,  thirteen 
hundred  in  number,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  picture 
galleries  ever  given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a 
printing  press. 

THE  EDITORS. 

The  fact  that  the  work  is  edited  by  two  well-known  women 
whose  world-wide  reputations  are  second  to  none  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  activity,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  literary 
excellence  and  high  standing. 

THE  BOOK. 

A  Woman  op  thh  Chntury  extends  to  eight-hundred-thirty 
pages,  size  of  page,  eight  by  eleven  inches.  It  is  printed  from 
an  attractive  full-face  brevier  type  on  heavy,  high-grade,  coated 
book  paper,  and  the  press-work  is  unexcelled.  The  typography 
is  by  Charles  Wells  Moulton,  the  engraving  and  electrotypes  by 
the  Buffalo  Electrotyping  and  Engraving  Company,  the  press- 
work  by  the  Kittinger  Printing  Company,  the  paper  by  the  S. 
Worthington  Paper  Company,  the  binding  by  William  H. 
Bork.  In  mechanical  execution  it  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  could 
be  made  by  the  combined  resources  of  the  above  firms.  The 
volume  contains  fourteen-hundred-seventy  biographies,  and 
thirteen-hundred-thirty  engravings  of  a  uniform  size  and  style. 
It  is  sold  by  subscription  only,  by  the  publisher  or  an  authorized 
representative. 
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ALICE  CARY. 

ALICE  CARY  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  April,  1820,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
February  12th,  1871.  The  family  to  which  she 
"belonged  claimed  kindred  with  Sir  Robert  Cary, 
who  was  a  doughty  knight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
of  England,  and  with  Walter  Cary,  who  fled  with 
the  Huguenots  from  France  to  England  after  the 
revocation  by  Louis  XIV  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Alice  Cary  began  to  show  her  poetical  talent  at  an 
•early  age.  She  wrote  poetry  when  she  was  eight- 
leen,  much  of  which  was  published.  Her  mother, 
a  woman  of  English  descent,  died  in  1835,  and  her 
father  married  a  second  time  and  maintained  a 
separate  home  near  the  cottage  in  which  Alice, 
Phoebe  and  Elmira  lived.  In  1850  Alice  and  Phoebe 
decided  to  remove  to  New  York  City.  They  had 
won  a  literary  reputation,  and  they  had  means  to 
-carry  out  their  ambitious  projects.  Alice  made 
her  first  literary  venture  in  a  volume  of  poems,  the 
iwork  of  herself  and  her  sister  Phoebe,  which  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1850.  In  185 1  Alice 
brought  out  the  first  series  of  her  "Clovemook 
Papers,*'  prose  sketches  of  character,  which  won 
immediate  success.  Several  large  editions  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  A 
second  series,  issued  in  1853,  was  equally  successful. 
In  1854  she  published  " The  Clovemook  Children," 
SL  juvenile  work,  which  was  very  successful.  Alice 
pubilshed  her  first  volume  of  verse  in  1853,  entitled 
**  Lyra,  and  Other  Poems."  It  met  with  ready  sale, 
and  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  was  published 
in  1855,  which  contained  '*The  Maiden  of  Tlascala," 
a  long  narrative  poem.  Her  first  novel,  **  Hagar," 
published  as  a  serial  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
was  issued  in  a  volume  in  1852.  Another  novel, 
'*  Married,  not  Mated,"  appeared  in  1856,  and  her 
last  novel,  'The  Bishop's  Son,"  was  published  in 
1867.  Her  "  Pictures  of  Country  Life  "  appeared 
in  1859.  Her  latest  volumes  were  "Lyrics  and 
Hymns"  (1866),  **The  Lovers  Diary" and  "Snow 
Berries,"  a  book  for  ypung  folks  (1867).     Miss 


Cary  and  her  sister  entertained  many  prominent 
persons  of  their  day  in  their  New  York  home, 
among  whom  were  Horace  Greeley,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Croly,  Miss  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Madame  Le  Vert, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge  and 
others.  Her  home  was  a  social  and  literary  center. 
When  Sorosis  was  formed,  she  became  its  first 
president.  She  was  an  invalid  for  several  years 
before  her  death,  and  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  her 
stronger  sister.  She  is  to-day  more  generally 
remembered  by  her  poems  than  her  numerous  and 
valuable  prose  works.  The  one  romance  of  Alice 
Gary's  life  is  told  in  the  story  of  an  engagement, 
in  her  early  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  forced  by  his  family  to  break 
his  plighted  troth.  Her  poems  reflect  the  sadness 
of  her  temperament,  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  influenced  by  that  occurrence.  She  was  a 
Universalist,  and  her  religion  was  summed  up  in 
the  simple  creed  of  serving  humanity,  doing  good 
and  blessing  the  race.  H.  A.  V. 


NOBILITY. 

True  worth  is  being,  not  seeming. 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness. 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There  is  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

'We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure. 

We  can  not  do  wrong  and  feel  right ; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure. 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 
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*  Tis  not  in  the  pages  of  the  story 

The  heart  of  its  ills  to  beguile, 
Though  he  who  makes  courtship  to  glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile; 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her, 

Alas!  it  is  only  to  prove  , 

That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love ! 

We  can  not  make  bargains  for  blisses. 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets ; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating. 

Against  the  world,  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating. 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth  ; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortune  or  birth. 


f^ICTURES  OF  MEMORY. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  ledge. 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunshine. 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest; 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  cowslips, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep; 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep; 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow. 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers, 

The  summers  of  long  ago; 


But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 
And,  one  of  the  Autumn  eves, 

I  made  for  my  little  brother 
A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace, 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  wall. 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 


COUNSEL. 

Seek  not  to  walk  by  borrowed  light, 

But  to  keep  unto  thine  own ; 
Do  what  thou  doest  with  thy  might, 

And  trust  thyself  alone ! 

Work  for  some  good,  nor  idly  lie 

Within  the  human  hive  ; 
And,  though  the  outward  man  should  die, 

Keep  thou  the  heart  alive  1 

Strive  not  to  banish  pain  and  doubt, 

In  pleasure's  noisy  din  ; 
The  peace  thou  seeketh  for  without 

Is  only  found  within. 

If  fortune  disregard  thy  claim. 

By  worth  her  slight  attest ; 
Nor  blush,  nor  hang  the  head  for  shame, 

When  thou  hast  done  thy  best 

What  thy  experience  teaches  true, 

Be  vigilant  to  heed ; 
The  wisdom  that  we  suffer  to, 

Is  wiser  than  a  creed. 

Disdain  neglect,  ignore  despair; 

On  loves  and  friendships  gone 
Plant  thou  thy  feet,  as  on  a  stair, 

And  mount  right  up  and  on  ! 


TRUST. 


Away  with  all  life's  memories. 
Away  with  hopes,  away ! 

Lord,  take  me  up  into  Thy  love, 
And  keep  me  there  to-day. 
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I  can  not  trust  to  mortal  eyes 

My  weakness  and  my  sin  ; 
Temptations  He  alone  can  judge, 

Who  knows  what  they  have  been. 

But  I  can  trust  Him  who  provides 
The  thirsty  ground  with  dew, 

And  round  the  wounded  beetle  builds 
His  grassy  house  anew. 

For  the  same  hand  that  smites  with  pain, 
And  sends  the  wintry  snows, 

Doth  mold  the  frozen  clod  again 
Into  the  summer  rose. 

My  soul  is  melted  by  that  love, 

So  tender  and  so  true  ; 
I  can  but  cry,  My  Lord  and  God, 

What  wilt  Thou  have  me  do  ? 

My  blessings  all  come  back  to  me. 

And  round  about  me  stand  ; 
Help  me  to  climb  their  dizzy  stairs, 

Until  I  reach  Thy  hand. 


MY  CREED. 

I  HOLD  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen  ;  that  when 

We  climb  lo  Heaven,  *tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety, 
A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretense ; 

Where  center  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference  ? 

This  I  moreover  hold,  and  dare 
Affirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go, 

Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair. 
Love  makes  them  so; 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nursling  bird, 
Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  made  without  a  word; 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 

Or  by  some  cabin  door  a  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  make  us  saints;  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 


And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 


ALICE  CARY'S  LAST  POEM. 

Earth  with  its  dark  and  dreadful  ills 

Recedes  and  fades  away ; 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  hills! 

Ye  gates  of  death,  give  way ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  whispered  song, 

My  blindness  is  my  sight ; 
The  shadows  that  I  feared  so  long 

Are  all  alive  with  light. 

My  pulses  faint  and  fainter  beat. 
My  faith  takes  wider  bounds  ; 

I  feel  grow  firm  beneath  my  feet 
The  green,  immortal  grounds. 

The  faith  to  me  a  courage  gives. 

Low  as  the  grave  to  go. 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives; 

That  I  shall  live,  I  know. 

The  palace  walls  I  almost  see 
Where  dwells  my  Lord  and  King. 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


MODERATION. 

To  much  of  joy  is  sorrowful, 
So  cares  must  needs  abound  ; 

The  vine  that  bears  too  many  flowers 
Will  trail  upon  the  ground. 


GOODNESS. 

Still  from  the  unsatisfying  quest 
To  know  the  final  plan, 

I  turn  my  soul  to  what  is  best 
In  nature  and  in  man. 


SUSPICION. 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do  ; 

As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor. 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 


WISDOM. 

Our  unwise  purposes  are  wisely  crossed  ; 

Being  small  ourselves,  we  must  essay  small  things. 

Th'adventurous  mote,  with  wide,outwearied  wings 
Crawling  across  a  water-drop,  is  lost. 
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PH(EBE  CARY. 

PHCEBE  CARY  was  bom  in  Hamilton  county, 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  24th,  1824, 
and  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  31st,  1871.  Her 
early  educational  advantages  were  superior  to 
those  of  her  sister  Alice,  whose  constant  companion 
she  was  through  life,  and  from  whom  she  differed 
radically  in  person,  in  mind  and  in  temperament. 
Phoebe,  like  her  sister,  began  to  write  verses  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  One  of  her  earliest  poems, 
"Nearer  Home,"  written  in  1842,  has  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Her  poems  are  her 
chief  productions.  Her  genius  did  not  take 
kindly  to  prose.  Her  verses  were  very  different 
from  those  of  her  sister.  Phoebe  was  a  woman  of 
cheerful  and  independent  temper,  and  her  verses 
were  sparkling  and  hopeful,  sunny  and  cheering, 
while  those  of  Alice  were  more  somber  and  red- 
olent of  the  moumftilness  of  life.  Some  oT  her 
earlier  productions  were  published  in  the  Ladies^ 
Repository^  in  Graham^s  Magazine,  and  in  the 
Washington  National  Era.  Phoebe  was  in  society 
a  woman  of  wit  and  brilliancy,  but  always  kind  and 
genial.  She  and  her  sister,  in  their  New  York 
City  home,  after  they  had  become  famous  and 
popular,  did  many  kindly  deeds  to  encourage  and 
bring  out  obscure  young  authors  of  promise. 
Phoebe  was  the  more  robust  of  the  sisters,  and, 
after  they  had  settled  in  New  York  City,  she  from 
choice  assumed  the  greater  share  of  tfie  household 
duties,  and  thereby  shortened  her  time  for  literary 
labor,  while  giving  Alice,  who  was  in  delicate 
health  for  many  years,  greater  opportunities  for  her 
literary  musings.  One  of  the  most  touching  trib- 
utes to  the  dead  ever  written  is  the  tribute  to  Alice, 
written  by  Phoebe  only  a  few  days  before  her  own 
death.  Phoebe's  robust  health  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  her  through  the  trial  of  her  sister's  death. 
Weakened  by  intense  sorrow,  she  began  to  fail 
after  Alice's  death.  Her  prostration  was  intensified 
by  a  malarial  attack,  and  she  was  taken  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  for  a  change  of  air  and  scenes.  The 
change  delayed,  but  could  not  avert,  the  blow. 
She  grew  gradually  weaker  and  died  there.  Like 
her  sister,  Phoebe  is  mainly  regarded  as  a  poet. 
Her  contributions  to  the  **  Poems  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary"  (Philadelphia,  1850)  number  one- 
third  of  those  contained  in  that  volume.  Her 
independent  volumes  are  "Poems  and  Parodies" 
(Boston,  1854),  "Poems  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love" 
(New  York,  1867),  and  a  large  number  of  the 
poems  in  "Hymns  for  all  Christians"  (1869). 
Both  of  the  sisters  were  women  of  great  native 
refinement.  H.  A.  V. 


NEARER  HOME. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er: 

I'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 
Than  I  ever  have  been  before; 

Nearer  my  Father's  house. 
Where  the  many  mansions  be; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life. 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross. 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown! 

But  lying  darkly  between. 

Winding  down  through  the  night. 
Is  the  silent,  unknown  stream 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light 

Closer  and  closer  my  steps 
Come  to  the  dread  abysm; 

Closer  death  to  my  lips 
Presses  the  awful  chrism. 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink; 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  to-day  than  I  think. 

Father,  perfect  my  trust! 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death. 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith! 


ANSWERED. 

I  THOUGHT  to  find  some  healing  clime 
For  her  I  loved;  she  found  that  shore> 

That  city,  whose  inhabitants 
Are  sick  and  sorrowful  no  more. 

I  asked  for  human  love  for  her; 

The  Loving  knew  how  best  to  still 
The  infinite  yearning  of  a  heart, 

Which  but  infinity  could  fill. 

Such  sweet  communion  had  been  ours, 
I  prayed  that  it  might  never  end; 

My  prayer  is  more  than  answered,  now; 
I  have  an  angel  for  my  friend. 

I  wished  for  perfect  peace,  to  soothe 
The  troubled  anguish  of  her  breast; 

And,  numbered  with  the  loved  and  called^ 
She  entered  on  untroubled  rest. 
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Life  was  so  fair  a  thing  to  her» 
I  wept  and  pleaded  for  its  stay; 

My  wish  was  granted  me,  for  lo! 
She  hath  eternal  life  to-day. 


THE  LADY  JAQUELINE. 

**  False  and  fickle,  or  fair  and  sweet, 

I  care  not  for  the  rest, 
The  lover  that  knelt  last  night  at  my  feet 

Was  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
Let  them  perish  all,  for  their  power  has  waned, 

And  their  glory  waxdd  dim; 
They  were  well  enough  when  they  lived  and  reigned, 

But  never  was  one  like  him! 
And  never  one  from  the  past  would  I  bring 

Again,  and  call  him  mine;— 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King!  ** 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

'*  In  the  old,  old  days,  when  life  was  new. 

And  the  world  upon  me  smiled, 
A  pretty,  dainty  lover  I  had. 

Whom  I  loved  with  the  heart  of  a  child. 
When  the  buried  sun  of  yesterday 

Comes  back  from  the  shadows  dim, 
Then  may  his  love  return  to  me, 

And  the  love  I  had  for  him! 
But  since  to-day  hath  a  better  thing 

Ta  give,  Til  ne*er  repine; — 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  Ike  King!  * ' 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"And  yet  it  almost  makes  me  weep. 

Aye!  weep  and  cry,  alas! 
When  I  think  of  one  who  lies  asleep 

Down  under  the  quiet  grass. 
For  he  loved  me  well,  and  I  loved  again. 

And  long  in  homage  bent. 
And  prayed  for  his  long  and  prosperous  reign, 

In  our  realm  of  sweet  content. 
But  not  to  the  dead  may  the  living  cling, 

Nor  kneel  at  an  empty  shrine: — 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  Ihe  King!  '* 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

*•  Once,  caught  by  the  sheen  of  stars  and  lace, 

I  bowed  for  a  single  day, 
To  a  poor  pretender,  mean  and  base, 

Unfit  for  place  or  sway. 
That  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  spell, 

For  the  foolish  glamour  fled, 
As  the  scepter  from  his  weak  hand  fell. 

And  the  crown  from  his  feeble  head; 
But  homage  true  at  last  I  bring 

To  this  rightful  lord  of  mine, — 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  ihe  King!  '* 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 


"  By  the  hand  of  one  I  held  most  dear, 

And  called  my  liege,  my  own, 
I  was  set  aside  in  a  single  year, 

And  a  new  queen  shares  his  throne. 
To  him  who  is  false,  and  him  who  is  wed, 

Shall  I  give  my  fealty  ? 
Nay,  the  dead  one  is  not  half  so  dead 

As  the  false  one  is  to  me! 
My  faith  to  the  faithful  now  I  bring. 

The  faithless  I  resign; — 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King!"** 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"  Yea,  all  my  lovers  and  kings  that  were 

Are  dead  and  hid  away 
In  the  past,  as  in  a  sepulcher, 

Shut  up  till  the  judgment-day. 

They  are  all  alike  to  me; 
And  mine  eyes  no  more  can  be  misled, 

They  have  looked  on  royalty! 
Then  bring  me  wine,  and  garlands  bring 

For  my  king  of  the  right  divine; — 
The  King  is  dead,  Idng  live  the  King!** 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 


PEACE. 


O  LAND,  of  every  land  the  best, 
O  Land,  whose  glory  shall  increase. 

Now  in  your  whitest  raiment  dressed 
For  the  great  festival  of  peace. 

Take  from  your  flag  its  fold  of  gloom. 
And  let  it  float  undimmed  above, 

Till  over  all  our  vales  shall  bloom 
The  sacred  colors  that  we  love. 

On  mountain  high,  in  valley  low, 
Set  Freedom's  living  fires  to  burn. 

Until  the  midnight  sky  shall  show 
A  redder  glory  than  the  morn. 

Welcome,  with  shouts  of  joy  and  pride. 
Your  veterans  from  the  war-path's  track; 

You  gave  your  boys,  untrained,  untried, 
You  bring  them  men  and  heroes  back! 

And  shed  no  tear,  though  think  you  must 
With  sorrow  of  the  martyred  band; 

Not  even  for  him  whose  hallowed  dust 
Has  made  our  prairies  holy  land. 

Though  by  the  places  where  they  fell, 
The  places  that  are  sacred  ground, 

Death,  like  a  sullen  sentinel, 
Paces  his  everlasting  round. 
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Yet  when  they  set  their  country  free 
And  gave  their  traitors  fitting  doom. 

They  left  their  last  great  enemy, 
Baffled,  beside  an  empty  tomb. 

Not  there,  but  risen,  redeemed,  tbey  go 
Where  all  the  paths  are  sweet  with  flowers; 

They  fought  to  give  us  peace,  and  lo! 
They  gained  a  better  peace  than  ours. 


TEACH  US  TO  WAIT. 

Why  are  we  so  impatient  of  delay. 
Longing  forever  for  the  time  to  be  ? 

For  thus  we  live  to-morrow  in  to-day, 
Yea,  sad  to-morrows  we  may  never  see. 

We  are  too  hasty,  are  not  reconciled 
To  let  kind  Nature  do  her  work  alone. 

We  plant  our  seed,  and  like  a  foolish  child 
We  dig  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  grown. 

The  good  that  is  to  be  we  covet  now. 
We  can  not  wait  for  the  appointed  hour; 

Before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  we  shake  the  bough 
And  seize  the  bud  that  folds  away  the  flower. 

When  midnight  darkness  reigns,  we  do  not  see 
That  the  sad  night  is  mother  of  the  mom; 

-We  can  not  think  our  own  sharp  agony 
May  be  the  birth-pang  of  a  joy  unborn. 

Into  the  dust  we  see  our  idols  cast. 

And  cry  that  death  has  triumphed,  life  is  void! 
We  do  not  trust  the  promise  that  the  last 

Of  all  our  enemies  shall  be  destroyed! 

With  rest  almost  in  sight  the  spirit  faints, 
And  heart  and  flesh  grow  weary  at  the  last; 

Our  feet  would  walk  the  city  of  the  saints. 
Even  before  the  silent  gate  is  passed. 

Teach  us  to  wait  until  Thou  shalt  appear. 
To  know  that  all  Thy  ways  and  times  are  just; 

Thou  seest  that  we  do  believe  and  fear; 
Lord,  make  us  also  to  believe  and  trust! 


CHRISTMAS. 

This  happy  day,  whose  risen  sun 
Shall  set  not  through  eternity, 
This  holy  day  when  Christ  the  Lord 
Took  on  him  our  humanity, 
For  little  children  everywhere 
A  joyous  season  still  we  make; 
We  bring  our  precious  gifts  to  them. 
Even  for  the  dear  child  Jesus*  sake. 

— Christmas. 


MARAH  ELLIS  RYAN. 

MRS.  RYAN  was  bom  in  Butler  county.  Pa., 
February  27th,  i860.  She  comes  of  a 
pioneer  family  on  both  sides.  Her  blood  is 
mingled  Huguenot,  English,  German  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  with  a  dash  of  Quaker  gray.  She  is  most 
thoroughly  American.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Martin.  Her  literary  talent  developed  early,  and 
her  first  poems  and  stories  appeared  in  the  H'd- 
verly  Magazine,  over  the  pen-name  *'  Ellis  Martin." 
She  became  the  wife,  in  1883,  of  the  late  Sam 
Erwin  Ryan,  the  comedian,  and  went  upon  the 
stage.  After  five  successful  years  before  the  foot- 
lights she  took  up  the  study  of  art.  Her  literary 
and  artistic  work  combined  proved  too  much 
for  her  strength,  and  she  confined  her  work  to 
literature.  Much  of  her  best  work  was  written 
or  conceived  during  her  theatrical  life.  Since  1890 
she  has  lived  near  Fayette  Springs,  Fayette  county. 
Pa.,  in  a  forest  area  described  in  her  "  Pagan  of  the 
Alleghanies  "  (Chicago,  1891).  There  she  finds 
health  and  recreation  in  the  practical  management 
of  her  farm.  While  she  was  on  the  stage,  she  had 
a  strong  liking  for  r61es  of  the  marked  "character'* 
order,  such  as  old  people  of  the  witchy,  grotesque 
sort,  and  that  peculiarity  may  be  noted  with  dis- 
tinctness in  her  stories,  in  which  the  characters  are 
strongly  drawn  on  the  lines  indicated.  She  is  now 
self-exiled  from  the  stage  and  from  art,  and  in  her 
mountain  home  devotes  her  energies  to  literature. 
Her  other  novels  are  ''Merze"  (Chicago,  1889), 
first  issued  as  a  seriil  in  the  Current\  "  On  Love's 
Domains"  (1890);  "Told  in  the  Hills'*  (i89i)» 
and  "Squaw  Elouise  "  (1892).  D.  L 


HAGAR. 


as    a 


A  GREAT  king's  gracious  gift  was  I  to  him 

My  master,  I,  but  an  Egyptian  slave 

From    Pharaoh's  far-famed    court,    where 

guest 
My  lord  had  come,  and  with  him  that  fair  one 
Whom  all  men  seeing  call  "The  Beautiful." 
O!  swift,  sweet  summer  days,  when  from  afar 
I  gazed  upon  his  face,  which  was  to  me 
Like  to  the  sun  that  lit  and  ruled  the  heavens, 
And  when  to  me  at  times  the  task  was  given 
To  pluck  the  grapes  and  dew-kissed  apricots, 
I  bore  to  him  the  choicest,  daring  not 
To  raise  my  eyes  unto  the  face  that  held 
The  heaven  for  which  I  hungered.   Kneeling,  mute» 
I  listened  when  he  spoke  to  those  around, 
While  memory  caught  the  music  of  his  voice 
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And  locked  it  in  the  casket  of  my  soul! 

O!  that  bright,  balmy-aired  Egyptian  morn 

When  I  was  given  as  a  slave  to  him 

Whom  my  rapt  woman's  heart  had  crowned  its 

king! 
His!    The  rapture  imprisoned  in  that  word 
Sent  all  the  blood  quick  throbbing  to  my  heart. 
To  see  him!  hear  his  voice  through  all  my  life! 
I  scarce  could  move  or  speak  for  utter  bliss, 
And  when  my  child  lay  sleeping  on  my  breast, 
His  child,  my  master's,  is  it  wonder  then 
That  all  my  happiness  shone  in  my  eyes 
And  told  my  pride  to  her,  "  The  Beautiful  ?  " 

Outcasts  have  we  been  made,  my  child  and  I! 
And  nevermore,  ah!  nevermore  my  eyes 
Will  rest  upon  his  face.    The  voice  I  love 
Will  nevermore  make  music  in  my  heart, 
From  which  all  joy  is  fled.    And  naught  remains 
But  this— this  sweet,  close  thought  within  my  soul: 
*•  He  has  been  mine,  and  all  my  love  is  his 
Through  dreary  lengths  of  years  that  are  to  be." 


"A  NAME." 

You  ask  in  jest  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 
Well,  friend,  my  own,  unknown  to  fame, 
Will  give  but  little  weight  to  this, 
A  pebble  found  near  Thought's  abyss. 

But  I  once  heard  a  soldier  tell 

Of  how  a  tight  raged,  shot  and  shell 

Dropped  like  a  rain  o'er  blue  and  gray. 

Each  brave,  each  bound  to  win  the  day. 

But  slowly,  slowly,  inch  by  inch. 

The  South  gains  ground,  the  blue  coats  flinch 

And,  worn  and  hopeless,  turn  to  flee 

Before  the  brave  boys  under  Lee. 

In  vain  the  officers  command; 

The  ranks,  like  waves  upon  the  sand, 

Were  broken,  scattered,  without  form 

Before  that  rush  of  southern  storm! 

But  something  stopped  them  in  their  flight, 

A  name  that  nerved  their  arms  with  might. 

They  halt  and  listen;  each  to  each 

In  wonder  turns;  their  only  speech 

The  kindling  eye  and  brightened  face 
That  had  but  now  drooped  in  disgrace. 
Then  some  one  shouted:  "  Yes,  he's  here! 
He's  in  command  once  more! "    A  cheer 
Was  caught  from  throat  of  man  to  man, 
And  rang  like  music  through  the  van! 
They  turned;  in  every  soldier's  heart 
Their  lost  commander  had  a  part. 


No  more  they  thought  to  flee  or  yield; 
With  him,  their  favorite,  in  the  field 
They  quickly  rallied,  met  the  grays. 
And  drove  them  back  in  sore  amaze. 
And  when  night  o'er  their  camp-fires  lay, 
The  Union  men  had  gained  the  day. 
And  then  they  knew  it  was  a  lie: 
They  had  been  tricked  to  fortify 

Their  fainting  hopes  with  this  one  thought, 
That  he  was  near  them  as  they  fought 
Now,  friend,  that  general  was  not  there 
To  nerve  their  hearts  to  do  and  dare; 
They  saw  no  face,  they  heard  no  voice. 
To  bid  their  hopeless  hearts  rejoice. 
'Twas  but  a  name  that  sent  them  back, 
The  name  they  swore  by — "  Little  Mac." 


HAD  WE  BUT  KNOWN. 

Had  we  but  known!    Alone  I  gaze 
Back  to  those  careless  summer  days, 
When,  all  unknowing  Fate's  decree, 
Our  hearts  imagined  they  were  free. 
Ah,  somber  coals  so  soon  to  blaze! 
And  now  we  stand  in  mute  amaze 
At  all  the  wealth  of  love  that  sways 
The  lives  that  might  so  blissful  be, 
Had  we  but  known. 
Regret  is  useless;  life  obeys 
Fate's  written  rule,  that  far  outweighs 
The  human  longing,  human  plea. 
That  might  have  brought  us  joy's  lost  key, 
Had  we  but  known! 


ORPAH. 


Unloving!  Was  I  that,  in  turning  back, 

Back  to  my  gods,  when  sad  Naomi  spoke. 
Her  wistful  face  turned  towards  Bethlehem, 

With  eyes  that  showed  the  mother's  heart  was 
broke  ? 
Could  I  have  been  ?    Fair  Ruth  will  e'er  be  praised 

For  filial  love  and  clinging  constancy. 
But  oh!  to  me  my  gods  and  people  were 

Far  more  than  words  of  praise  in  minstrelsy. ' 


LOVE'S  BIRTH. 

A  glance,  a  touch  of  hands,  and  Love  is  bom, 
A  hopeful,  untried  child,  with  vague  desires 
Showing  through  limpid  eyes  like  unknown  fires 

That  shine  through  pure  pale  stars  at  early  mom. 
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ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  critic 
and  author,  was  bom  in  Manchester-by-the- 
sea,  Mass.,  June  8th,  1848.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
John  A.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Gould,  and  is  descended 
from  generations  of  worthy  Essex  county  people, 
including  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Ezekiel  Cheever. 
Had  she  never  given  to  the  public  any  other  work 
than  her  "Gems  from  Walt  Whitman"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1889),  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  lasting  place 
in  the  literary  world.  Her  essays  on  education 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  valuable 
additions  to  the  educational  thought  of  the  day. 
The  versatility  of  Miss  Gould*s  mind,  as  well  as  her 
conscientious  research,  is  seen  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Law  Times,  the  New  York 
Critic,  Literary  World,  Independent,  Christian 
Union,  New  England  Magazine,  Woman* s  Jour- 
nal and  other  periodicals.  Besides  having  inspired 
clubs  in  the  city  of  her  long  residence,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  she  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  intellectual 
power  among  the  society  women  of  Boston, 
Brookline,  Newton  and  other  places,  by  her  "Talks 
on  Current  Events."  Her  brochure,  **How  I  Be- 
came a  Woman  Suffragist,"  is  a  book  of  personal 
experience.  She  has  written  poetry,  a  volume  of 
her  verse,  "Stray  Pebbles  from  the  Shores  of 
Thought,"  having  been  published  in  1862. 

J.  H. 


BLOSSOM  TIME. 

Blossoms  floating  through  the  air. 
Bearing  perfumes  rich  and  rare. 
Free  from  trouble,  toil  and  care: 
Would  I  were  a  blossom! 

Robins  singing  in  the  trees. 
Feeling  every  velvet  breeze. 
Free  from  knowledge  that  bereaves: 
Would  I  were  a  robin! 

Violets  peaceful  in  the  vale. 
Telling  each  its  happy  tale, 
Free  from  worldly  noise  and  sale: 
Would  I  were  a  violet! 

Blessed  day  of  needed  wealth. 
Full  of  Nature*s  perfect  health, 
Fill  me  with  thy  power. 

Then  like  blossoms  I  shall  be, 

Wafting  only  purity, 
Or  like  robins,  singing  free 


'Midst  the  deepening  mystery, 
Or  like  violets,  caring  naught 
Only  to  reflect  God's  thought 


HEROES. 


The  heroes  on  the  battlefield  are  calm  in  death. 

Their  fighting  o'er; 
They  feel  no  more  the  fevered  breath 

Of  battle's  war; 
They  hear  at  last  the  voice  that  saith: 

**  Fight  on  no  more." 

But  oh,  the  heroes  on  the  grander  field  of  peace. 

Who  know  no  rest! 
Whose  hearts  ne'er  feel  the  full  release 

From  mortal  quest. 
Nor  breathe  the  air  where  struggles  cease 

The  soul  to  test! 

For  such  we  mourn,  O  purifying  soul  of  life, 

For  such  we  pray. 
Let  nature  free  them  from  the  strife 

Of  falsehood's  way, 
And  Love  through  every  struggle  rife 

Have  free,  full  play. 


GETHSEMANE. 

"  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? "  O  heart 
Of  Christ,  still  longing  in  the  bitterest  hour 
For  human  sjrmpathy  and  love  to  shower 

A  needed  strength  beyond  words  to  impart! 

Humanity  is  richer  for  this  art 
Of  seeing  in  poor  finite  man  a  power. 
Before  which  even  ministering  angels  cower. 

To  know  all  truth,  e'en  dread  Gethsemane's  smart. 

Alas!  the  power  to  know  will  bring  the  pain, 
But  through  the  pain  of  wisdotji's  true  insight 

Is  Christ's  own  perfect  sympathy  made  plain. 
Possessed  of  this,  we  see  in  tenderest  light 

His  sorrowing  heart  in  failing  to  obtain 
The  longed-for  love  in  hour  of  darkest  night. 


LOVE'S  GUERDON. 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  to  hold  me 
To  love's  pure  rapturous  height 

Thy  thoughts  are  pearls  to  lead  me 
To  truth  beyond  earth's  sight. 

Thy  love  is  life  to  keep  me 
Forever  in  God's  light. 
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JAMES  RILEY. 

JAMES  RILEY,  author,  traveler  and  scientist, 
was  born  within  one  nwle  of  Goldsmith's  Lis- 
soy,  in  the  hamlet  of  Tang,  county  of  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  August  15th,  1848.  His  father,  James  Riley, 
who  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  seven  sons,  was 
a  man  of  high  character  and  good  education  ;  his 
mother,  Margaret  Owens,  was  of  the  Owens  of 
Edgworthstown,  the  home  of  Maria  Edgworth. 
When  James  was  hardly  six  years  old,  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  decided  to  come  to  America, 
where  relatives  had  preceded  her.  They  landed 
in  Boston  on  the  lad*s  sixth  birthday.  After 
eighteen  months  spent  in  Middleboro'  and  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  and  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine, 
Middleboro*  became  their  permanent  home.  James' 
chances  for  education  were  very  much  like  those  of 
any  country  boy.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer and  went  to  school  winters.  Although  he  early 
showed  unusual  facility  in  composition,  it  was  not 
until  years  after  he  had  left  school  that  he  turned 
hb  thoughts  towards  writing  for  publication.  He 
wrote  his  first  poem  in  1880,  after  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Boston.  Since  then  his  pen  has 
been  pretty  constantly  employed.  He  has  con- 
tributed in  prose  and  verse  to  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  among  them  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Transcript,  the  Youths'  Companion^ 
Donahoe^s  Magazine y  the  Republic ,  Globe  and 
Heraldy  and  he  has  furnished  matter  to  McClure's 
syndicate.  In  1886  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
which  passed  through  two  editions,  But  his  work 
is  not  wholly  of  the  imaginative  kind.  He  is  a 
writer  of  terse  and  vigorous  prose,  and  an  effective 
platform  speaker.  In  1889  Mr.  Riley  visited  Europe, 
spending  some  time  in  Ireland,  England  and 
France.  A  little  volume  from  his  pen,  entided 
**  The  Transmitted  Word,"  explaining  in  a  popular 
way  the  scientific  mysteries  of  the  telephone,  was 
published  a  year  ago,  and  has  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Riley  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  per- 
fect health,  and  in  the  possession  of  powers  which 
promise  much  for  the  future.  What  he  has  already 
accomplished  in  a  purely  literary  way  may  be  re- 
garded as  simply  preliminary  to  what  the  public  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  him  in  time  to  come. 

G.  M.  H. 


MY  MOTHER. 

I  STOOD  to-day  in  the  valley  of  the  years  that  long 

had  fled, 
Where  Memory's  golden  jewels  are  linked  in  a 

silver  thread, 


And  I  asked  my  heart's  deep  beating  if  the  blight 

of  the  Present's  wrong 
Should  crush  out  all  the  gladness  it  knew  with  the 

years  of  song; 

When  it  followed  the  winding  river  that  led  past 

the  sloping  hill. 
And  the  sun  on  the  far  horizon  gave  gold  to  the 

mountain's  rill; 

When  the  trees  in  their  bourgeoned  beauty  to  the 
heavens  seemed  to  pray, 

And  all  around  the  soul  of  song  held  sweet,  trium- 
phant sway  ? 

Should  the  mom  it  knew  be  blasted  by  the  noon- 
day's burning  rays  ? 

By  a  world  that  only  listens  to  its  own  false  meed 
of  praise  ? 

Then  my  heart,  in  its  treasured  fullness,  to  my 

spirit  thus  did  say: 
**  Soul  of  my  soul,  thou'st  garnered  one  joy  that 

shall  ever  stay. 

"Deep  down  as  the  world's  foundations,  pure  as  the 

•  love  of  the  blest, 
Is  the  love  the  mother  bestows  upon  the  child  she 
holds  to  her  breast. 

**She  who  guided  thy  feet  unsteady,  taught  thy  little 

hands  to  pray; 
She  who  pillowed  the  long,  brown  ringlets  at  close 

of  the  golden  day, 

"And  who  gave  thee  thy  first  sweet  blessing  to 

light  up  this  valley  of  tears. 
She,  thy  mother!  who,  now  in  heaven,  first  guarded 

thy  infant  years, 

"  Her  love  is  as  theangel  whose  wings  are  above 

thee  spread. 
Thy  guide  and  guard  eternal,  wherever  thy  feet 

may  tread." 


SUNSET. 


;  Through  the  dark  branches  of  the  far-off  pine 

The  dying  sunset's  glow  doth  blaze  along 

'  The  western  sky.    The  bleating  sheep  prolong 

I  The  call  of  lowing  herds  that  answer  kine 

'  Afar.    The  eastern  hillside  gleams  in  far  sunshine. 

I  Hushed  are  the  lays  of  all  the  warbling  throng 

I  That  down  the  mead,  in  chorus  clear  and  long. 
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Sang  answer  to  the  mom.     *  Mid  treilised  vine 
The  farmhouse  windows  meet  the  sinking  sun. 
Now,  one  by  one,  tall  shadows  creep  from  trees. 
Radiant  as  when  the  glowing  morning  won 
Glories  from  far  off  India's  sapphire  seas, 
The  last  cloud  gleams  and  fades.    The  day  is  done, 
And  Night's  dark  robe  is  blown  by  twilight's  breeze. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

Frowns  are  but  the  shades  that  border 
The  calm  river's  peaceful  breast. 

Light  and  love  and  beauty  order 
By  their  beauty  all  the  rest. 

From  the  depths  of  Time's  recesses 
Come  the  Spring-times  that  have  fled, 

Fragrant  with  Love's  sweet  caresses, 
Sun-gleams  once  that  beauty  shed. 

Brighter  than  the  streams  that  glisten, 
Sweeter  than  the  songs  we  sing, 

Tenderer  than  the  skies  that  listen 
To  the  fullness  of  the  Spring, 

Is  the  kindliness  of  being 
Hid  within  each  shadowed  heart, 

Blind  to  life,  yet  living,  seeing 
Only  Sorrow's  darker  part. 

Oh,  could  we  behold  the  glowing 
Of  those  eyes  now  dead  to  song, 

Ere  the  secret  shade  came  showing 
Earth's  dark  tragedy  of  wrong, 

We  would  find  our  lives  were  measured 
Where  the  journey  was  begun ; 

If  in  shade,  in  shade  are  treasured 
Memories  of  the  brightest  sun. 

Lights  and  shadows !  they  forever 
Briefly  make  our  rounded  years, 

And  until  God's  angels  gather 
Up  the  blindly  flowing  tears, 

Holding  to  some  far  to-morrow 
Priceless  gems  from  Sorrow's  heart. 

Shall  we  know  that  each  dark  sorrow 
Makes  our  life's  diviner  part 


MY  CHOICE. 

Pass  from  my  view  the  splendor  of  the  world  that 

now  I  meet; 
'  The  breath  that  blasts  its  fellow  men  with  scorch- 
ing sun  and  heat, 


The  crushed   despair  and  anguish  of  the  city's 

crowded  street, 
And  let  me  be  a  boy  again,  with  daisies  at  my 

feet. 

I  would  rather  sit  beneath  the  tree  that  bent  above 

the  brook, 
;   Where  in  the  happy  long  ago  I  flung  the  baited 

hook, 
I   Than  bear  the  proudest  name  that  man  has  ever 

placed  in  book, 
'    If  with  that  name  were  writ  a  shame  God  could 

not  overlook. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

I   That  ocean- guarded  flag  of  light,  forever  may 
it  fly ! 
It  flashed   o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  fight  and  lit 

McHenry's  sky ; 
It  bears  upon  its  folds  of  flame  to  earth's  remotest 
wave 
1   The  names  of  men  whose  deeds  of  fame  shall  e'er 
I  inspire  the  brave. 

i   Timbers  have  crashed  and  guns  have  pealed  beneath 
i  its  radiant  glow, 

i    But  never  did  that  ensign  yield  its  honor  to  the 
foe! 
Its  fame  shall  march  with  martial  tread  down  ages 

yet  to  be, 
To  guard  those  stars  that  never  paled  in  fight  on 
land  or  sea. 

I    Its  stripes  of  red,  eternal  dyed  with  heart-streams 
I  "    of  all  lands ; 

j    Its  white,  the  snow-capped  hills  that  hide  in  storm 
;  their  upraised  hands ; 

Its  blue,  the  ocean  waves  that  beat  round  Free- 
dom's circled  shore ; 
Its  stars,  the  print  of  angel's  feet,  that  shine  for- 
evermore! 


THE  ARTIST. 

Far  beyond  the  last  step  taken, 
There  to  beckon  and  to  teach, 

The  artist  sees  the  sunshine 
That  his  soul  can  never  reach. 

Far  below  him,  dull  and  plodding, 
Lives  the  world  that  does  not  think; 

Far  above  the  fount  is  gleaming 
Where  his  thirsty  soul  would  drink. 
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SIR  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

IN  Curragh  Chase,  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland, 
August  28th,  1788,  was  born  one.  Sir  Aubrey 
De  vere,  whose  name  has  added  not  a  little  to 
English  literature  through  his  own  work  and  that 
of  his  son.  He  was  educated  in  Harrow,  where 
he  was  the  cotemporary  of  Byron  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  oldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Edward  Rice.  The  love  of  nature  was  the  inspire, 
tion  of  his  first  poems.  He  was  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  however,  before  he  made  any  serious, 
sustained  effort  in  verse ;  then  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  1822  "Julian,  The  Apostate,*'  a  drama  of 
considerable  pow^er.  The  following  year  appeared 
his  second  drama, "The  Duke  of  Mercia,"  after 
which  he  published  but  little,  with  the  exception  of 
translations  from  the  Italian  and  the  Greek,  till  1842, 
when  he  produced  the  '*Song  of  Faith,  Devout 
Exercises  and  Sonnets.'*  In  1843  appeared  "The 
Search  after  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems."  His 
greatest  work, "Mary  Tudor,'* a  drama  in  which  he 
strives  with  a  broad  sympathy  to  do  justice  to  that 
historical  character's  better  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  so  o*ershadowed  by  evil  times  and  circum- 
stance, was  not  published  till  1847,  the  year  follow- 
ing his  death,  and  was  written  under  great  difficulties 
during  severe  illness  in  the  years  1844-5.  He  died 
July  28th,  1846,  in  his  home  in  Curragh  Chase.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  country  gentleman.  English 
descent  and  Irish  birth,  he  held  for  the  two  lands 
an  equal  love  and  longed  to  see  them  united  by  the 
true  bond  of  fellowship  and  interest.  His  affection 
for  both  countries  and  his  grief  for  Ireland  found 
embodiment  in  his  historical  sonnets.  The  sonnet 
was  with  him  a  favorite  form  of  expression,  and 
Wordsworth  pronounced  Sir  Aubrey's  the  most 
perfect  of  their  age.  They  served  for  the  utterance 
of  his  affection  and  sympathy,  his  loyalty  and  truth, 
his  monarchical  sentiments  and  his  religious  faith. 
His  habits  were  social  as  w.ell  as  studious.  He  was 
a  lover  of  fine  arts  and  expressed  his  artistic  taste 
in  the  adornment  of  his  family  residence.  His 
reading  embraced  a  wide  field.  He  wrote  rapidly, 
and  solitude  was  not  necessary  for  his  work,  his, 
children  being  often  companions  of  his  working 
hours.  His  prose  includes  "  English  Misrule  and 
Irish  Misdeeds  *'  and  "  Sketches  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,"  published  in  1848  and  1850.  C.  R. 


COLUMBUS. 

He  was  a  man  whom  danger  could  not  daunt. 
Nor  sophistry  perplex,  nor  pain  subdue; 


A  stoic,  reckless  of  the  world's  vain  taunt, 
And  steeled  the  path  of  honor  to  pursue : 
So,  when  by  all  deserted,  still  he  knew 

How  best  to  soothe  the  heartsick,  or  confront 
Sedition;  schooled  with  equal  eye  to  view 

The  frowns  of  grief  and  the  base  pangs  of  want. 

But  when  he  saw  that  promised  land  arise 

In  all  its  rare  and  bright  varieties, 
Lovelier  than  fondest  Fancy  ever  trod, 

Then  softening  nature  melted  in  his  eyes ; 

He  knew  his  fame  was  full,  and  blessed  his  God, 
And  fell  upon  his  face,  and  kissed  the  virgin  sod  \ 


SOLITUDE  AND  SOCIETY. 

O  MARVEL  not  that,  lonely,  thus  I  love 
To  pace  the  devious  pathways  of  this  wood  ; 

Or  meditate  beneath  yon  piny  grove 

Where  the  slant   beam,  trembling,   dares  scarce 
intrude ; 

Or  mid  these  mossy  rocks  in  silence  brood. 
Here  thoughts  with  joy  in  liberty  to  rove 

Swell  up,  like  waves  in  ocean's  solitude 
When  all  is  calm  around  and  bright  above. 

Yet  do  I  love  thee  well,  Society ! 
When  on  my  hearth  the  wintry  fagots  blaze, 

And  jest  and  friendly  laugh  ring  cheerily. 
Or  some  dear  voice  recounts  heroic  lays. 
Or  gentle  maid,  blushing  at  whispered  praise, 

Sings  some  pathetic  strain  of  antique  harmony. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

So  frail  is  the  condition  of  our  birth. 
Our  human  course  with  such  disasters  fraught. 
That  solaces  are  needful  of  high  thought; 

Our  hearts  are  hungered,  aching  through  the  dearth 

Of  knowlegde;    harvests  gleamed  from   sensual 
Earth 
Feed  not  the  soul;  etherial  fields  are  sought. 
Regions  whereto  the  soaring  spirits  are  caught, 

Like  eaglets  from  their  eyrie  darting  forth 

Into  the  sunrise.    To  attain,  to  know. 
Is  Man's  bold  prayer.     Alas  !  the  gates  of  sense 

Unbarred,  through  them  shall  lore  immortal  flow? 

Shall  intellect  reveal,  Man*s  art  declare. 
Mysteries  of  Grace,  Redemption.  Providence? 

Wisdom  and  faith  are  one  !  Be  faith  our  prayer. 


WASTED  LIFE. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent ; 
No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 
Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 
Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 
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O  hours  of  indolence  and  discontent! 

Not  now  to  be  redeemed  ye  sting  not  less 
Because  I  know  this  span  of  life  was  lent 

For  lofty  duties,  not  for  selfishness. 
Not  to  be  wiled  away  in  aimless  dreams, 

But  to  improve  ourselves  and  serve  mankind, 
Life  and  its  choicest  faculties  were  given. 
Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems, 

And  shape  his  acts,  and  discipline  his  mind, 
To  walk  adorning  earth,  with  hope  of  heaven. 


THE  CHILDREN  BAND. 

All  holy  influences  dwell  within 

The  breast  of  Childhood ;  instincts  fresh  from  God 

Inspire  it,  ere  the  heart  beneath  the  rod 
Of  grief  hath  bled,  or  caught  the  plague  of  sin. 
How  mighty  was  that  fervor  which  could  win 

Its  way  to  infant  souls!    And  was  the  sod 

Of  Palestine  by  infant  Croises  trod  ? 
Like  Joseph  went  they  forth,  or  Benjamin, 
In  all  their  touching  beauty,  to  redeem  ? 

And  did  their  soft  lips  kiss  the  sepulcher? 
Alas  !  the  lovely  pageant,  as  a  dream, 

Faded  !  they  sank  not  through  ignoble  fear ; 
They  felt  not  Moslem  steel.     By  mountain,  stream. 

In  sands,  in  ferns,  they  died —  no  mother  near ! 


SONG. 


What  is  Power?  *Tis  not  the  sjate 
Of  proud  tyrants,  whom  men's  hate 
To  worse  than  death 
Can  level  with  a  breath, 
Whose  term  the  meanest  hand  can  antedate. 
Ths  peasant  with  a  heart  at  ease 
Is  a  greater  man  than  these. 

What  is  Grandeur  ?  Not  the  sheen 
Of  silken  robes;  no,  nor  the  mien 
And  haughty  eye 
Of  old  nobility, 
The  foolish  thing  that  is  not,  but  h€LS  been. 
The  noblest  trophies  of  mankind 
Are  the  conquests  of  the  mind. 

What  is  Beauty  ?  Not  the  show 
Of  shapely  limbs  and  features.     No, 
These  are  but  flowers 
That  have  their  dated  hours 
To  breathe  their  momentary  sweets,  then  go. 
'Tis  the  stainless  soul  within 
That  outshines  the  fairest  skin. 


What  is  Love?  *Tis  not  the  kiss 
Of  a  harlot  lip,  the  bliss 
That  doth  perish, 
Even  while  we  cherish 
The  fleeting  charm— and  what  so  fleet  as  this  ? 
He  is  blessed  in  love  alone, 
Who  loves  for  years,  and  loves  but  one. 

What  is  Glory  ?  Not  the  breath 
Of  vain,  venal  crowds,  nor  death 
Amid  the  cry 
Of  vaunting  victory. 
Nor  on  the  living  brow  war*s  sanguine  wreath. 
He  who  maintains  his  country's  laws 
Alone  is  great;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good 
cause. 

—Julian^  the  Apostate. 

GREATNESS. 

Oh,  do  not  say 
The  lot  of  greatness  can  not  be  a  happy  one. 
Good  deeds  make  happy  hearts.    The  monarch's 

crown 
Encircles  a  vast  sphere;  'tis  his  to  raise 
Unheeded  worth  from  base  obscurity; 
To  soothe  the  sorrow-laden;  to  crush  oppression; 
Reform  the  profligate  manners  of  bad  times; 
Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  office! 


^Ibid. 


DESPONDENCY. 


Let  those  woo  death  who  have  in  life  no  hope, 
And  hug  the  ghastly  comforter,  Despaur! 

—Ibid. 

SHAME. 

To  sap  the  sense  of  shame  is  to  make  pillage 
Of  the  soul's  chastity. 

— Mary  Tudor. 

SINCERITY. 

Sincerity  is  Honor's  nursing  mother! 

—Ibid. 

MARRIAGE. 

Equals  in  age,  Time,  as  it  flies,  endears; 
But  pairs  ill-matched  dispart  with  parting  years. 

—Ibid. 

WIT. 

Unseasonable  wit  hath  a  warped  edge, 
Whereby  the  unskillful  take  unlooked-for  scars. 

—Ibid. 
HOPE. 
Oh,  sweet  is  hope  in  youth's  untroubled  dawn, 
And  pleasant  memory  to  the  night  of  age! 

— Duke  of  Mercia. 
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R.  E.  LEE  GIBSON. 

ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE  GIBSON  was  bom 
in  Steelville,  Mo.,  a  small  valley  town  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  January  14th,  1864.  His  parents 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
then  struggling  for  a  recognized  supremacy,  and 
his  christian  name  was  given  him  as  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  great  leader  of  the  Confederate 
field  forces.  Up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
his  education  had  been  acquired  in  the  local  public 
school,  and  he  had  never,  for  any  length  of  time, 
been  absent  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In 
188 1  he  was  appointed  by  Hon.  Richard  P.  Bland 
to  a  cadetship  in  the  United  States  Navy, and  in  June 
of  that  year  passed  the  required  entrance  examin- 
ations and  commenced  his  career  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice, embarking  for  a  summer  practice  cruise  on 
the  United  States  ship  Dale.  There  his  faculty  for 
fluent  poetical  composition  asserted  itself,  and  his 
merit  began  to  be  recognized  and  his  skill  praised 
by  his  companions.  His  genius  at  that  stage  of  his 
life  served  him  well,  and  the  more  severe  forms  of 
hazing  that  a  '*P]ebe*'  in  the  naval  service  has 
to  undergo  was  spared  Gibson  for  the  reason  that 
his  seniors  found  it  convenient  to  occupy  his  leisure 
with  numeroas  tasks  of  heroinizing  in  verse  their 
conquests  at  Newport  and  the  other  resorts 
at  which  the  practice  vessel  touched.  In  his 
nature  he  seemed  averse  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing a  cadet-midshipman,  and  it  was  a  relief  and 
pleasure  to  his  disposition  again  to  take  up  the 
habits  of  his  old  home  life.  This  naval  experience, 
however,  did  much  to  enlarge  his  scope  of  poetic 
thought,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  his  home  he 
achieved  the  title  by  which  he  is  now  familiarly 
known  to  readers  of  Western  papers,  '*The  Bard 
of  the  Meramec,"  Mr.  Gibson  has  for  some  time 
past  lived  in  St.  Louis.  J.  C.  A. 


A  LYRIC  OF  THE  HAZELNUT  PATCH. 

A  PLEASANT  sort  of  pastime,  when  the  autumn 
comes  around. 

Is  to  roam  the  hills  and  hollows  where  the  hazel- 
nuts abound. 

The  blossom-time  is  over,  and  the  wren  has  taken 
wing. 

And  the  jay  alone  remaining  has  the  hardihood  to 
sing. 

No  other  sound  of  cheerfulness  is  audible  about; 

The  autumn  comes  in  triumph,  with  her  somber 
banners  outf 


She  crops  the  mighty  forest  with  a  melancholy 

swipe, 
And  everything  is  gloomy  when  the  hazelnuts  are 

ripe; 
Yet  merrily  and  cheerily  with  baskets  we  may  wend 
Our  way  into  the  woodland  where  the  hazel-bushes 

bend. 

My  blessings  on  the  hazel-bush  that  never  grew  so 

high 
As  to  waste  its  screen  of  leafage,  like  the  oak  tree, 

on  the  sky. 
Nor  yet  as  dwarfed  and  stunted  as  the  vine  against 

the  earth, 
Whose  growth  of  leafy  thickness  forms  a  veil  of 

little  worth. 
The  hazel,  like  a  conscious  bush,  by  intuition  grew 
The  proper  height  and  thickness  to  seclude  us  from 

the  view. 
As  if  it  felt  when  autumn  came,  with  all  her  locks 

aflow, 
Every  maiden  would  be  coming  with  a  basket  and 

a  beau; 
That  merrily  and  cheerily,  in  couples  they  would 

wend 
Their  way  into  the  woodland  where  the  hazel- 

bushes  bend. 

When  the  hull  is  sear  and  tawny,  and  the  nut  is  dry 

and  brown. 
And,  beneath  its  gracious  burden,  every  twig  is 

laden  down, 
And  yields  upon  the  slightest  touch  its  treasures  by 

the  batch. 
We  feel  as  we  were  welcome  to  the  finest  in  the 

patch. 
The  rabbit   scampers   from  our  path,  his  flying 

bounds  are  heard; 
A  covey  of  young  partridges  salutes  the  mother- 
bird; 
She  answers  from  a  neighboring  shrub,  but  watch 

her  as  we  may. 
Unwitnessed  of  our  alien  eyes  she'll  slip  the  brood 

away; 
And    merrily  and   cheerily  we'll  hear  her  notes 

ascend 
Far  off  amid  the  woodland  where  the  hazel-bushes 

bend. 

And  when  at  eve  the  rising  moon  emits  a  mellow 
glow. 

And  our  hazelnuts  are  gathered,  and  it*s  time  for  us 
to  go, 

And  the  cooling  dews  are  falling,  and  the  clanking 
bells  we  hear 

Of  the  cattle,  winding  homeward,  thro'  the  gloam- 
ing still  and  clear. 
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We  rest  ourselves  a  little,  and  we  gather  up  our 
load, 

And  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  we  journey  on  the 
road, 

And  think  of  all  the  winter  nights,  the  blazing  fire 
about. 

When  we'll  crack  the  nuts  upon  the  hearth  and 
pluck  the  kernels  out: 

Thus  merrily  and  cheerily,  contentedly  we  wend 

Our  way  from  out  the  woodland  where  the  hazel- 
bushes  bend. 


THE  FOOT  SLIPPETH. 

It  matters  not  how  pure  thou  art; 
If  not  entire,  at  least  in  part, 

Thy  life  hath  error  decked, 
The  foot  slippeth,  though  the  heart 

Be  ever  so  erect  I 

I,  too,  have  good  intent  within, 
And  fain  with  honor's  guerdon  win, 

But  oh,  too  lightly  turned, 
My  foot  slippeth,  and  I  sin, 

The  danger  scarce  discerned. 

Though  treading  as  we  would  on  glass. 
We  file  through  life's  unhappy  pass. 

Each  laden  with  his  own. 
The  foot  slippeth,  and  alas! 

What  precious  freights  are  strown! 

When  sweet  with  love's  endearments  blest, 
Our  cares  diminished  and  repressed. 

We  lift  our  trust  serene, 
The  foot  slippeth,  and  the  breast 

Is  pierced  with  anguish  keen. 

Dear  Savior,  when  we  seek  indeed 
The  perfect  path  which  all  should  lead. 

That  straight  and  narrow  lies, 
The  foot  slippeth,  and  we  need 

Thy  helping  hand  to  rise! 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

A  SPIKE  into  our  dear  Lord's  side  was  thrust, 
When,  crucified,  He  groaned  on  Calvary, 
That  you  and  I  from  sin  might  purchased  be. 

Spilling  His  precious  blood  upon  the  dust; 

Then  rolled  aghast  the  horror-stricken  main, 
And  hoary  mountains  shook  from  peak  to  base; 
Within  a  cloud  the  shamed  sun  hid  his  face, 

And  lo!  the  temple's  vail  was  rent  in  twain! 


O  strong  resolve,  upon  that  cruel  tree 
To  suffer  and  to  perish  thus  for  man! 

Stifling  within  Him  His  divinity. 
Coeval  with  eternity's  wide  span. 

He  bowed  His  blessed  head  to  God's  decree 
And  finished,  on  the  cross,  redemption's  plan. 


AMBITION. 

Ye  who,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  faces  pale. 
And  studious  foreheads  furrowed  o'er  with  care» 
Forsake  the  low  and  level  thoroughfare 

To  follow  up  ambition's  mountain  trail, 

Be  not  o'er-quick  to  hurry;  woes  assail. 
And  unexpected  danger  and  despair 
Await  the  pilgrim  as  he  ventures  there. 

Where  few  succeed  and  countless  hundreds  faiL 

Be  not  o'er-fast  to  travel;  take  your  time; 
For  hard  and  toilsome  is  the  steep  to  climb, 

And  oft  misfortunes  come,  like  birds  of  prey. 
With  monstrous  wings  extended,  talons  bent; 
They  seize  our  tender  nestlings  of  content. 

And  scatter  all  their  rosy  plumes  away! 


MANSIONS  BEAUTIFUL 

How  beautiful  are  Thy  dwellings  in  the  sky. 
Whose  shining  portals  stand  for  us  asunder, 
O  Thou  who  sittest  in  the  volleyed  thunder. 

And  at  whose  feet  the  lightnings  vivid  fly! 

Like  one  who  once  in  Patmos  did  descry 
Thy  city,  rapt  with  'wilderment  and  wonder, 
So  may  we,  compassed  in  the  darkness  under,. 

By  faith,  behold  Thy  palaces  on  high. 

Scant  is  our  vision,  bound  by  earthly  ties; 

Wedded  to  flesh,  our  spirits  scarce  can  see; 
But  oh!  to  one  just  mounted  to  the  skies, 

Some  ransomed  soul  that's  newly  been  set  free,. 
To  its  new-opened  and  anointed  eyes, 

How  beautiful  those  mansions,  Lord,  must  be  I 


RUIN. 


O  fallen,  O  desolate  palace! 

Where  moss  creeps  over  each  stone. 
Where  thistles  spring  up  in  their  malice. 

Where  roses  are  mockingly  blown. 
Ruin  plieth  his  trade,  stem  and  callous, 

The  rime  on  thy  hearth  thickens  hoar. 
The  foxes  look  out  through  the  trellis, 

The  ravens  fly  in  at  the  door. 

—  The  Desolation  at  Bal-Ctuiha. 
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LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

MISS  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.»  January  17th,  1861.  She 
is  Of  Irish  descent,  with  a  blending  of  French 
blo6d.  From  her  father,  Gen.  P.  R.  Guiney,  a 
brave  soldier  of  the  Union,  who  was  also  an  excel- 
lent lawyer,  his  only  child  inherits  her  dauntless 
spirit  and  her  critical  faculty.  Her  education,  both 
in  private  and  public  schools,  and  later  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
supplemented  by  constant  affectionate  study  of 
English  literature,  which  developed  into  fuller 
expression  her  inborn  talent  for  writing.  Begin- 
ning with  the  fugitive  essays  and  verse,  which  at 
once  attracted  attention  and  were  received  from 
the  first  by  such  periodicals  as  Harpers^  Magazine 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  she  had  made  for  her- 
self an  early  and  honorable  place  among  literary 
people  at  the  appearance  of  her  first  volume.  That 
was  a  book  of  poems,  entitled  **  Songs  at  the  Start " 
(1884),  and  was  followed  by  **  Goose-Quill  Papers  " 
(1885),  a  collection  of  prose  sketches,  "The 
White  Sail  and  Other  Poems*'  (1887),  "Brownies 
and  Bogies,**  a  book  of  fairy  lore,  compiled  from 
"Wide  Awake**  {1888),  and  "A  Roadside 
Harp'*  (1894).  She  has  also  published  "Mon- 
sieur Henri,  A  Foot  Note  to  French  History  ** 
(1892),  a  concise  and  romantic  memoir  of 
Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  the  brilliant  young 
hero  of  La  Vend^.  The  quality  of  Miss  Guiney*s 
work  is  of  such  subtle  and  delicate  beauty  as  to  be 
difficult  of  classification.  Her  original  thought 
has  felicity  of  form  and  is  brightened  by  a  wit 
which  reminds  one  of  her  favorite  authors  in  the 
golden  age  of  17th  Century  English.  Her  poetry, 
always  interesting,  is  dominated,  sometimes  over- 
strongly,  by  peculiarities  of  phrasing,  but  ranges  at 
its  best  from  tender  and  pure  sentiment  to  a  splen- 
did concentration  of  dramatic  force.  Both  forms 
bear  marks  of  conscientious  and  studious  revision. 
Miss  Guiney  is  a  lover  of  nature,  fond  of  all  out- 
door sports,  an  adept  with  canoe  and  bicycle,  and 
able  to  walk  any  distance  without  fatigue.  Her 
poetic  gift  is  in  the  heroic  vein.  She  is  an  excellent 
scholar  and  has  so  much  of  the  classic  spirit  that 
she  has  won  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Sunny  Young 
Greek."  M.  E.  B. 


GLOUCESTER  HARBOR. 

North  from  the  beautiful  islands, 
North  from  the  headlands  and  highlands, 
The  long  sea  wall, 


The  white  ships  flee  with  the  swallow; 
The  day -beams  follow  and  follow, 
Glitter  and  fall. 

The  brown  ruddy  children  that  fear  not. 
Lean  upon  the  quay,  and  they  hear  not 

Warning  of  lips; 
For  their  hearts  go  a-sailing,  a-sailing. 
Out  from  the  wharves  and  the  wailing 

After  the  ships. 

Nothing  to  them  is  the  golden 
Curve  of  the  sands  or  the  olden 

Haunt  of  the  town; 
Little  they  reck  of  the  peaceful 
Chiming  of  bells  or  the  easeful 

Sport  of  the  down. 

The  orchards  no  longer  are  cherished; 
The  charm  of  the  meadow  has  perished; 

Dearer,  ah  me! 
The  solitude  vast,  unbefriended. 
The  magical  voice  and  the  splendid 

Fierce  will  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  them,  by  ridges  and  narrows, 
The  silver  prows  speed  like  the  arrows 

Sudden  and  fair; 
Like  the  hoofs  of  Al  Borak  the  wondrous, 
Lost  in  the  blue  and  the  thund'rous 

Depth  of  the  air; 

On  to  the  central  Atlantic, 

Where  passionate,  hurrying,  frantic 

Elements  meet; 
To  the  play  and  the  calm  and  commotion 
Of  the  treacherous,  glorious  ocean, 

Cruel  and  sweet 

In  the  hearts  of  the  children  forever 
She  fashions  their  growing  endeavor. 

The  pitiless  sea; 
Their  sires  in  her  caverns  she  stayeth, 
The  spirits  that  love  her  she  slayeth, 

And  laughs  in  her  glee. 

Woe,  woe  for  the  old  fascination! 
The  women  make  deep  lamentation 

In  starts  and  in  slips; 
Here  always  is  hope  unavailing, 
Here  always  the  dreamers  are  sailing 

After  the  ships. 


A  BALLAD  OF  METZ. 

L60N  went  to  the  wars,  true  soul  without  a  stain; 
First  at  the  trumpet-call ;  thy  son,  Lorraine ! 
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Never  a  mighty  host  thrilled  so  with  one  desire ; 
Never  a  past  crusade  lit  nobler  fire. 

And  he,  among  the  rest,  marched  gaily  in  the  van  ; 
No  braver  blood  than  his  since  time  began. 

And  mild  and  fond  was  he,  and  sensitive  as  a  leaf ; 
Just  Heaven!  that  he  was  this  is  half  my  grief. 

We  followed  where  the  last  detachment  led  away, 
At  Metz,  an  evii-starred  and  bitter  day. 

Some  of  us  had  been  hurt  in  the  first  hot  assault, 
Yet  will  was  shaken  not,  nor  zeal  at  fault. 

We  hurried  on  to  the  front;    our  banners  were 

soiled  and  rent ; 
Grim  riflemen,  gallants  all,  our  captain  sent 

A  Prussian  lay  by  a  tree,  rigid  as  ice,  and  pale  ; 
Crawled  thither  out  of  the  reach  of  the  battle-hail. 

His  cheek  was  hollow  and  white  ;  parched  was  his 

swollen  lip ; 
Though  bullets  had  fastened  on  their  leaden  grip, 

Though  ever  he  gasped  and  called,  called  faintly 

from  the  rear, 
What  of  it  ?  And  all  in  scorn  I  closed  mine  ear. 

The  very  colors  he  wore,  they  burnt  and  bruised 

my  sight; 
The  greater  his  anguish,  so  was  my  delight. 

We  laughed  a  savage  laugh,  who  loved  our  land 

too  well ! 
Giving  its  enemies  hate  unspeakable. 

But  L^n,   kind  heart,   poor  heart,  clutched  me 

around  the  arm : 
** He  faints  for  water ! "  he  said, "it  were  no  harm 

**To  soothe  a  wounded  man,  already  on  death's 

rack." 
He  seized  his  brimming  gourd  and  hurried  back. 

The  foeman  grasped  it  fiercely.     *  Neath  his  wild 

eye*s  lid 
Something  coiled  like  a  snake  glittered  and  hid. 

He  raised  his  shattered  frame  up  from  the  grassy 

ground, 
And  drank  with  the  loud  mad  haste  of  a  thirsty 

hound. 

L^n  knelt  by  his  side,  one  hand  beneath  his  head : 
Scarce  kinder  the  water  than  the  words  he  said. 


He  rose  and  left  him,  stretched  at  length  on  the 

grassy  plot. 
The  viper-like  flame  in  his  eyes  remembered  not. 

L^n  with  his  easy  gait  strode  on;  he  bared  his  hair. 
Swinging  his  army  cap,  humming  an  air. 

Just  as  he  neared  the  troops,  there  by  the  purpled 

stream, 
Good  God  !  a  sudden  snap  and  a  lurid  gleam! 

I  wrenched  my  bandaged  arm  with  the  horror  of  the 

start: 
L^n  was  low  at  my  feet,  shot  through  the  heart. 

Do  you  think  an  angel  told  whose  hands  the  deed 

had  done? 
To  the  Prussian  we  dashed  back,  mute,  every  one. 

Do   you  think  we  stopped  to  curse,  or  wailing 

feebly  stood  ? 
Do  you  think  we  spared  who  shed  his  friend's 

sweet  blood  ? 

Ha !   vengence  on  the  fiend  !   We  smote  him  as  if 

hired, 
I  most  of  them,  and  more,  when  they  grew  tired. 

I  saw  the  deep  eye  lose  its  dastard  steely  blue  ; 
I  saw  the  traitorous  breast  pierced  through  and 
through. 

His  musket,  smoking  yet,  unhanded  lay  beside. 
Three  times  three  thousand  deaths  that  Prussian 
died. 

And  he,  our  lad,  our  dearest,  lies  too  upon  the 

plain : 
Oh  teach  no  more  Christ's  mercy  thy  sons,  Lorraine ! 


IN  TIME. 

Her  little  dumb  child,  for  whom  hope  was  none 
In  any  mind,  she  watched  from  sun  to  sun. 
Until  three  years  her  mighty  faith  had  run; 

Then,  in  an  agony  of  love,  laid  by 

The  bright  head  from  her  breast,  and  went  to  He 

'Neath  cedarn  shadows,  and  the  wintry  sky. 

Not  having,  for  her  long  desire  and  prayer. 
One  sign  from  those  shut  lips,  so  rosy-fair. 
It  seemed  all  eloquence  must  nestle  there. 

That  day,  to  her  near  grave,  thro'  frost  and  sleet 

He,  following  from  his  toys  on  truant  feet. 

Cried:  "Mother,  Mother!"  Ojoyous  and  most  sweet! 

And  as  their  souls  ached  in  them  at  the  word, 

The  father  lifted  his  new-wakened  bird 

With  one  rapt  tear,  that  now  at  last  she  heard! 
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NEHEMIAH  WHEELER  RAND. 

BUSY  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  not 
unmindful  of  his  obligations  as  a  friend  or  as 
a  citizen,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Wheeler  Rand,  of  Monson, 
Mass.,  demonstrates  in  his  daily  life  the  fact  that 
one  may  participate  in  the  delights  of  poesy  and 
yet  fill  a  place  among  the  most  practical  and  useful 
of  men.  Bom  in  Francestown,  N.  H.,  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  upon  a  farm  and  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  academy  of  his  native  town. 
Thereafter  he  taught  school  for  a  time;  and  then, 
having  taken  partial  courses  of  study  in  Dartmouth 
College  and  Boston  University,  he  entered  the 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  graduated.  Soon  after  that  he  went 
to  Monson,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  sweet- spirited  Jenny  Peck,  who  became  his 
wife  and  accompanied  him  to  Europe  for  a  year  of 
study;  and  who,  returning  thence  and  leaving  two 
little  ones,  pledges  of  her  love,  went  from  earth  by 
*'  The  path  that  reaches  heaven." 
Dr.  Rand  is  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  attain- 
ments, and  since  going  to  Monson  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  educational  interests  of  the  town.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  talent,  yet  fre- 
quently writes  for  the  medical  press  and  various 
lay  periodicals.  That  he  can  sing,  there  are  many 
pieces  of  tuneful  and  beautiful  verse  to  prove,  verse 
that  contains  poetry,  verse  that  breathes  the  helpful, 
unselfish,  kindly  spirit  of  the  man.  A.  G. 


THE  CITY  OF  PEACE. 

On  yonder  lone  hill  stands  the  City  of  Peace, 

And  among  the  dark  foliage  there 
I  can  see  its  white  spires  and  glittering  domes 

Gleam  forth  through  the  still  evening  air. 
It  has  beautiful  avenues  stretching  afar, 

And  many  a  cross-running  street, 
But  no  sound  of  horseman,  nor  rumble  of  car. 

Nor  din  of  on-hurrying  feet. 

There's  a  wide  granite  wall  round  the  City  of  Peace, 

And  its  iron  gates  guard  every  way; 
But  no  one  outside  seeks  to  enter  therein, 

Nor  would  any  within  go  astray. 
Sweet  flowers  abound.     By  mansion  and  cot 

The  roses  and  violets  blow, 
And  yet  the  inhabitants  gather  them  not 

To  wear  on  their  bosoms  of  snow. 

There  are  numberless  forms  in  the  City  of  Peace 
Which  childhood  might  claim  as  its  own; 

But  no  rippling  laughter,  no  voices  of  glee 
Resound  through  those  houses  of  stone; 


No  toys  unremembered  the  corridors  fill, 

No  need  of  a  guardian's  care; 
For  the  dimpled  white  hands  are  now  folded  and 
still, 

And  none  are  disturbed  by  them  there. 

There  are  those  from  midlife  in  the  City  of  Peace, 

Fair  women  and  brave-hearted  men, 
VV'ith  hand  from  the  plowshare,  the  workshop,  the 
mart, 

The  chisel,  the  brush  and  the  pen; 
All  are  there,  but  no  clangor  of  anvil  or  loom 

Outwearies  the  sun's  waning  light, 
No  glimmer  of  dim  study-lamp  with  the  gloom 

Contends  through  the  watches  of  night. 

The  ag^d  are  there  in  the  City  of  Peace; 

Their  thin  locks  were  whitened  with  grief. 
And  their  shoulders  bent  low  by  the  burdens  of 
care 
They  had  borne  ere  they  found  their  relief. 
They  are  there,  but  their  pains  and  their  sorrows 
are  gone, 
At  the  gates  of  the  city  they  sped. 
And  the  staff  and  the  crutch  they  had  once  leaned 
upon 
Have  been  left  with  the  ills  that  are  fled. 

They  grow  old  no  more  in  the  City  of  Peace, 

The  seasons  of  bloom  and  of  snow 
In  rapid  succession  alternately  come, 

Disarmed  of  each  weapon  of  woe. 
They  murmur  no  more.     No  discords  appear 

To  mar  the  serene  of  that  spot. 
Where  those  who  had  striven  in  enmity  here 

Have  all  of  their  strivings  forgot. 

No  scepter  is  known  in  the  City  of  Peace; 

Distinctions  no  longer  divide; 
But  pontiff  and  peasant,  and  beggar  and  king 

In  changeless  equality  bide; 
The  same  kindly  earth  folds  them  fast  to  her  breast, 

The  same  gentle  dews  nightly  fall. 
The  same  zephyrs  lull  them  to  untroubled  rest. 

The  sAme  loving  skies  over  all. 

No  watchmen  of  earth  walk  the  City  of  Peace, 

But  the  angels  of  God  gather  there, 
And,  bending  in  love  over  each  lowly  bed, 

They  guard  it  with  tenderest  care. 
And  while  some  yet  linger,  new  legions  draw  nigh, 

Lest  the  sleepers  might  waken  alone, 
And  thus  to  and  fro  they  unceasingly  fly 

'Twixt  the  City  of  Peace  and  the  Throne. 
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They  are  waiting  for  us  in  the  City  of  Peace, 

And,  whithersoever  we  fare, 
We  shall  ne'er  find  a  pathway  which  leads  not  at 
last 

With  unerring  certainty  there. 
They  are  waiting  for  us.    We  are  hastening  on. 

Each  eventide  brings  us  more  near 
The  shadowy  portals  through  which  those  have 
gone 

Whom  we  miss  in  our  joumeyings  here. 

O  silent,  O  wonderful  City  of  Peace, 

God's  outlying  villa  of  rest, 
Where  he  calls  all    his  children    to    give    them 
release 

From  the  toils  that  their  lives  have  oppressed! 
O  city  coeval  with  time  in  its  birth, 

And  the  last  yet  to  t)e  overthrown. 
The  gathering  place  of  the  millions  of  earth, 

The  seaport  for  countries  unknown! 


THE  HONEST  MAN. 

Honor  the  honest  man.    Earth  rears  but  few. 
Only  at  God's  white  forge  are  such  souls  wrought. 
Rare  honest  man!    His  mind  perchance  sees  truth 
In  different  forms  from  thine,  yet  honor  him. 
Perchance  his  vision  thy  dim  sight  transcends. 
And  what  to  thee  appears  sublime  and  sure 
As  the  eternal  hills,  to  him  is  but 
A  bubble  in  the  air.     Perchance  when  thou 
Hast  found  the  crystal  spring  whereof  he  drinks, 
Thou,  too,  wilt  quaff,  and  own  the  light  divine. 

Honor  the  man  who  brooks  no  evil  art. 
No  sham,  no  counterfeit;  whose  soul  is  pure 
Within  as  fair  without;  who  humbly  stands 
Before  the  searching  gaze  of  earth  and  heaven 
For  what  he  is;  whom  angels  guard  and  wait 
With  eager  eye  the  signal  to  convoy 
In  safety  to  the  skies;  who  calm  can  face 
The  awful  front  oS  death,  but  will  not  break 
His  plighted  troth  with  truth;  ay,  honor  him. 
And  thus  ennoble  thine  own  struggling  soul. 


MARCH. 


Grim  monarch,  last  and  worst 
Of  winter's  kings  I  hate  thy  reign!    To  sit 
Supreme  and  make  display  of  despot  power 
Upon  a  hapless  world  is  thy  delight. 
Thou  blottest  from  the  heavens  the  sun  and  fill'st 
The  earth  with  howling  fiends.    The  poor  dost  thou 
Despise,  and  sendest  out  thy  imps  with  shout 
And  scourge  to  drive  them  to  their  dens.    Thou  art 


E>eath's  great  ally.    At  thy  command  Disease 

Stalks  forth,  and  where  its  victims  flee  dost  thou 

Appoint  a  prison-house,  and  boltest  it 

With  bars  of  steel.    In  vain  sweet  Mercy  pleads. 

Nor  helpless  infancy,  nor  tottering  age 

Cah  move   thy   maddened    heart.    No   voice   of 

praise 
Nor  gladdening  smile  lights  up  the  face  of  earth 
While  thou  art  king.     The  birds  come  not;    the 

blooms 
Are  dead;  the  bees  imprisoned  in  the  cell; 
And  e'en  the  brooks,  the  songful  sinless  brooks. 
Lie  strangled  in  their  beds.    O  ghoulish  glee. 
That  gloats  upon  the  graves  of  Beauteousness 
And  Joy!    Gloat  on,  thy  worst  is  done.    E'en  now 
The  scepter  trembles  in  thy  palsied  palm. 
Lo,  at  the  door  benignant  April  waits 
To  take  thy  crown. 


WORSHIP. 


*  *  *  *  With  all 

The  strength  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul,  with  all, 
The  earnestness  of  conscious  need,  we  lift 
Our  struggling  hopes  up  to  that  Highest  Thought 
And  call  it  prayer. 

— Adoration. 

)( 


CALEB  EARL  WRIGHT. 

HON.  CALEB  EARL  WRIGHT  was  born  in 
Old  Shawnese,  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county, 
Pa.,  February  4th,  1810,  and  was  educated  in  the 
"old  Academy,"  in  that  town,  and  the  Classical 
Academy  in  Wilkes- Barr^.  Afler  having  studied 
law  in  Wilkes-Barr^  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1833,  he  removed  to  Doylestown,  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession,  in  which  he  was  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  He  there  married  and  after 
some  years,  about  1853,  returned  to  Luzerne 
county  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, again  meeting  with  abundant  success.  He 
there  became  counsel  of  the  County  Commission- 
ers  of  Luzerne  county.  Collector  of  U.  S.  Internal 
Revenue  and  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  meantime  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  made  a  local  preacher  of  that  denomination. 
He  returned  to  Bucks  county  in  1876.  During  his 
"hours  of  idleness"  Mr.  Wright  wrote  much  for 
the  edification  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  pass  the 
tedious  hours  away,  chiefly  on  local  topics.  His 
"Wyoming,"  published  by  the  Harpers  more  than 
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thirty  years  ago,  and  made  one  of  their  standard 
novels,  was  a  great  success.  His  subsequent 
novels,  "Marcus  Blair,"  *'On  the  Lackawanna," 
"A  Legend  of  Bucks  County,"  and  "Rachel 
Craig,"  were  all  favorably  received.  In  March, 
1889,  he  published  a  volume  containing  two  poems, 
**  Frances  Slocum,  or  the  Lost  Sister,"  and  "Sid- 
ney Lear,"  which  was  favorably  received  by  the 
reading  public,  and  with  his  other  works  gave  the 
author  a  high  reputation  as  a  novelist  and  poet.  ^ 

W.  W. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

The  smithy  furnace  fire  is  out, 

And  stilled  the  clinking  anvil's  din; 
The  usual  debris  strewn  about, 

And  apron  hung  upon  its  pin; 
For  but  an  hour  the  smith  is  gone. 
And  wife  and  babes  are  left  alone. 
Fur  better  had  the  father  stayed, 

Defender  of  his  hearth  and  home; 
Mayhap  not  on  his  heart  had  laid 

Through  lapse  of  years  the  weight  of  doom. 
The  housewife  o'er  her  task  is  bent. 

The  artless  children  all  at  play; 

When  through  the  door  in  fierce  array 
Rushes  the  hideous  visitant! 
»  Wolves  less  intent  upon  their  prey! 
The  peaceful  throngs  of  other  climes 

Beneath  the  banner  of  the  law, 
In  hearing  of  the  welcome  chimes 

That  saints  to  sweet  communion  draw. 
May  vainly  judge  the  dark  abyss, 
Whelming  the  soul  in  hours  like  this. 
\   Not  mother's  prayer  nor  infant's  cry. 

Nor  wail  in  brutal  clutch  avails; 
The  cord  that  knits  humanity. 

That  love  that  over  all  prevails, 
The  love  which  on  the  fatal  tree 
Set  crime  from  condemnation  free, 
A  passion  is  of  Heavenly  grace. 
That  in  the  savage  has  no  place. 

A  stripling  by  a  neighbor  sent 

Has  ground  his  knife;  and  with  his  thumb 
Touches  the  sharpened  edge,  intent 

To  know  if  well  the  task  is  done; 

Too  well,  forsooth!    With  horror  dumb. 
All  see  one  demon  snatch  the  knife; 

And  when  another  myrmidon 
Has  sent  a  bullet  through  his  throat. 

The  other  slashes  off  his  crown. 
And  all  the  cottage  floor's  afloat 
With  crimson  rivulets  of  life. 


Now  wild  despair!    The  anguished  mother 
Joyful  perceives  two  oflspring  fly; 

A  fragile  girt  drags  forth  a  brother 
Tender  of  age,  and  flying  hears 
The  savage  whoop  and  mocking  jeers, 
Mingled  with  wail  and  piteous  cry 
Of  those  left  in  captivity. 

What  change  few  fleeting  moments  bring! 
The  airy  castles  that  we  build, 
And  Fancy's  supple  fingers  gild 

And  garnish  with  the  bloom  of  spring, 

One  autumn  frost,  one  tempest  gust. 

And  naught  but  unimbodied  dust! 

Stamp'd  on  the  mother's  heart  alway. 

Last  vision  of  the  fated  day. 

Borne  through  the  sedge  in  hurried  race 
One  little  hand  stretch 'd  back  to  her, 
Shudd'ring  Despair's  interpreter. 

The  other  parting  on  her  face 
The  fallen  curls,  that  hid  the  white 

Features,  that  never  more  shall  trace 
The  eyes  that  caught  her  infant  smile. 

And  watched  each  petal  charm  unfurl. 

For  she,  more  rich  than  ocean  pearl, 
Slung  on  the  demon's  shoulder  vile. 

Doomed  chaplet  of  the  mother's  pride. 

Passed  down  oblivion's  silent  tide! 


PRAYER. 


"  Divine  Redeemer!'* 
So  her  prayer  began;  "  make  me  to  drink  this 
Cup,  submissive  to  Thy  will.    Strengthen!   O,  give 
Me  strength  proportioned  to  the  burden  and 
Willing  patience.    This  anguish,  supported 
By  thy  tender  mercy,  O,  give  me  grace 
To  bear.     Meek,  penitent,  heartbroken,  humble, 
I  come  to  plead  my  cause.     Let  not  my 
Poverty  of  words  lessen  the  sum  of 
Mercy  it  demands.    Turn  ill  to  good; 
Calamity's  fast  fetters  break;  the  fallen 
Lift  by  Thy  restoring  touch.     O,  hear  and 
Answer,  thou  omnipotent,  alleviating 
King!  Lay  to  the  healing  virtue  of  Thy 
Hand,  and  like  the  hapless  watcher  at  the 
Pool,  the  stricken  one  may  rise." 

— Sidney  Lear. 
MYSTERIES. 

Unsearchable  the  dark  decrees 
Of  Him,  omniscient  pow'r  on  high; 

Past  finding  out  the  mysteries 
Our  earthly  walks  that  underlie, 
And  make  or  mar  our  destiny, 

L'ntil  the  veil  that  blinds  our  gaze 

Is  lifted  in  the  day  of  days. 

— Frances  Slocum, 
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EMILY  DICKINSON. 

EMILY  DICKINSON  was  bom  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  December  loth,  1830.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Edward  Dickinson,  the  leading 
lawyer  of  that  town,  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
college  there  situated.  From  her  earliest  recol- 
lections, Miss  Dickinson  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  most  cultured  and  distinguished  society 
which  her  native  town  afforded,  and  had  she  so 
chosen,  she  might  have  been  the  center  of  a 
brilliant  circle.  Mr.  Higginson,  in  his  preface  to 
her  first  volume  of  poems,  says  that,  although  he 
corresponded  with  her  for  years,  he  saw  her  but 
twice  face  to  face,  and  his  was  the  general  experi- 
ence, for  as  a  poet  she  recoiled  from  notice  even 
more  than  as  a  woman,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  she  was  persuaded  during  her  lifetime 
to  publish  some  three  or  four  poems.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  father,  and  once  a  year,  when  he 
gave  a  reception  to  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  to 
the  prominent  townspeople,  she  would  emerge 
from  her  retirement  and  act  the  part  of  hostess  as 
graciously  as  if  it  were  her  daily  wont.  She  was  a 
fine  looking  woman,  and  in  one  of  her  letters 
characterized  herself  as  having  eyes  and  hair  the 
color  of  the  dregs  in  a  sherry  glass,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  father  it  was  her  custom  to  dress 
always  in  white.  She  died  May  15th,  1886,  in  the 
town  where  she  was  bom,  and  from  which  she  had 
been  so  few  times  into  the  outer  world.  In  her 
room,  where  she  bad  spent  so  many  secluded 
hours,  were  found  the  manuscripts  which  have 
revealed  to  the  ux>rld  the  great  heart,  the  artist 
soul  and  the  creative  mind  which  made  up  the  sum 
of  her  existence  and  supplied  her  with  a  thought- 
life  so  nch  that  it  needed  little  nourishment  from 
outer  vitality.  Even  Ae  one  who  knew  her  best, 
the  poet  H.  H.,  hM  no  idea  of  the  fertility  of  her 
friend's  brain  nor  of  the  greatness  which  had  so 
tardy  recognition.  Technically  considered,  her 
work  is  crude  and  faulty,  if  judged  by  the  rigid 
standards  of  rh>'thm  and  polish  to  which  genius  at 
large  is  subjected  but  there  is  a  wildness  in  her 
'poems,  a  vividness  of  imagery,  an  exultation  of 
free  thought  which  belong  alone  to  a  mind  in 
truest  coomiunton  with  nature,  untrammeled  by 
the  artificial  or  the  conventional.  To  bring  such 
work  to  judgment  before  the  merciless  critic  of 
form  and  meter  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  certain 
death  to  its  greatest  charm.  Two  volumes  of 
the  poems  have  already  been  published,  attracting 
widespread  acknowledgment  of  her  genius,  and 
her  letters,  which  were  rich  in  thought  and  fancy, 
are  soon  to  appear.  K.  D.  S. 


**IF  YOU  WERE  COMING  IN  THE  FALL. 

If  you  were  coming  in  the  fall, 

rd  brush  the  summer  by 
With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  spurn, 

As  housewives  do  a  fly. 

If  I  could  see  you  in  a  year, 

I'd  wind  the  months  in  balls, 
And  put  them  each  in  separate  drawers,. 

Until  their  time  befalls. 

If  only  centuries  delayed, 

rd  count  them  on  my  h.4nd, 
Subtracting  till  my  fingers  dropped 

Into  Van  Diemen's  land. 

If  certain,  when  this  life  was  out^ 
That  yours  and  mine  should  be,. 

I'd  toss  it  yonder  like  a  rind, 
And  taste  eternity. 

But  now>  all  ignorant  of  the  length 

Of  time's  uncertain  wing. 
It  goads  me,  Kke  the  goblin-bee 

That  will  not  state  its  string. 


ONE  DIGNITY  DELAYS  FOR  ALL. 

One  dignity  delays  for  all 
One  mitered  afternoon. 
None  can  avoid  this  purple, 

Ncme  evade  this  crown. 

# 

Coach  it  insures,  and  footmen, 
Chamber  and  state  and  throng; 
Bells,  also,  in  the  village. 
As  we  ride  grand  along. 

What  dignified  attendants, 
What  service  ^when  ^re  pavseJ 
How  loyally  at  parting 
Their  hundred  hats  they  raise? 

How  pomp  surpassing  ermine,. 
When  simple  you  and  I 
Present  our  meek  escutcheon. 
And  claim  the  rank  to  die! 


SUCCESS. 


Success  is  counted  sweetest 
By  those  who  ne'er  succeed. 

To  comprehend  a  nectar 
Requires  sorest  need. 
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Ill 


Not  one  of  all  the  purple  host 
Who  took  the  flag  to-day 

Can  tell  the  definition, 
So  clear,  of  victory, 

As  he,  defeated,  dying, 
On  whose  forbidden  ear 

The  distant  strains  of  music 
Break,  agonized  and  clear. 


A  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

SoMB  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church; 

1  keep  it  staying  at  home, 
With  a  bobolink  for  a  chorister 

And  an  orchard  for  a  dome. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  in  surplice; 

I  just  wear  my  wings, 
And  instead  of  toUing  the  bell  for  church, 

Our  little  sexton  sings. 

God  preaches,  a  noted  clerg>man, 
And  the  sermon  is  never  long; 

So,  instead  of  getting  to  heaven  at  last» 
Tm  going  all  ak>ng! 


EXCLUSION. 

The  soul  selects  her  own  society, 

Then  shuts  the  door, 
On  her  divine  majority 

Obtrude  no  more. 

Unmoved^  she  notes  the  chariots  pausing 

At  her  low  gale; 
Unmoved^  an  emperor  is  kneeling 

Upon  bermat. 

I've  known  her  from  an  ample  nation 

Choose  one. 
Then  close  the  valves  of  her  attention 

Like  stone. 


BELSHAZZAR  HAD  A  LETTER. 

Belshazzar  had  a  letter,— 

He  never  had  but  one; 
Belshazzar's  correspondent 

Concluded  and  begun 
In  that  immortal  copy 

The  conscience  of  us  all 
Can  read  without  its  glasses 

On  revelation's  wall. 


HIRAM  HOYT  RICHMOND. 

HIRAM  HOYT  RICHMOND  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  Madison  county,  New  York,  May 
8th,  1843.  His  father,  Dr.  T.  H.  Richmond,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Vermont  Medical  College  in  Cas- 
tleton,  Vermont,  and  his  mother,  who  was  a  writer 
of  considerable  merit,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Matthias  Casier,  a  Presbyterian  clerg>man,  of 
Huguenot  extraction  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College. 

Mr.  Richmond's  early  life  was  spent  on  the  old 
Richmond  homestead  in  the  Lebanon  hills.  His 
father  was  an  apostle  of  the  abolition  movement, 
and  a  close  friend  and  confident  of  Gerrit  Smith, 
of  the  same  county,  and  other  leaders  of  the  anti- 
slavery  times.  In  April,  i86i,  young  Richmond, 
then  a  little  less  than  eighteen  y^ars  of  age,  was 
the  first  of  his  town  to  enlist  under  the  first  call  of 
President  Lincoln  in  the  26lh  raiment  of  New 
York  Volunteer  Infantr>'.  In  September^  1861 
he  was  captured  by  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry 
while  on  picket  duty  near  Poheek  church*  Virginia. 
He  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  over  nine  months. 
In  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  I>ecember, 
1 86a,  he  was  wounded,  and  subsequently  cUs- 
charged  on  account  of  the  disabilities  rectrived. 
Returnii^  home,  he  entered  Cazenovia  Seminar>\ 
where  he  easily  eclipsed  his  classmates  in  literary 
studies,  and  completed  a  scientific  course  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  He  then  drifted  west,  and 
reached  California  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  settled 
in  Auburn,  the  county  seat  of  Placer  county,  and 
has  from  that  date  claimed  it  as  his  home.  For 
about  twelve  years  he  taught  in  various  schools  of 
the  county.  In  1887  Mr.  Richmond  purchased  th^ 
Placer  Argus  and  became  its  editor.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  current  literature  of  California, 
and  in  1885  publislied  his  first  book  of  poems, 
entitled  **  Montezuma,  or  the  Origin  and  Fate  of 
the  Aztec  Nation.*'  He  received  congratulatory 
messages  from  John  G.  VVhitlier,  Edmund  C. 
Stedman,  E.  P.  Roe,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft  and  others.  His  poems  are 
largely  of  the  reflective  character,  invested  by  an 
optimism  that  never  doubts  the  ultimate  good  of 
every  dispensation.  His  work  is  rather  more  in- 
clined to  epic  measures  than  to  lyric  stanzis. 
His  life  has  been  an  active  one,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  current  verse  have  been  rather  the 
results  of  recreation  and  respite  than  continued 
study.  If  so  situated  as  to  give  his  undivided  time 
to  the  Muses,  he  has  the  requisite  ability  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
country.  J-  E.  P. 
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JULIUS  C^SAR. 

When  for  the  betterment  of  all  the  earth 
A  conquest  has  been  made,  Philanthropy 

Doth  clothe  ambition  with  a  heavenly  birth. 
And  thou,  imperial  Caesar,  unto  thee 

Who  *neath  the  cry  of  usurpation  died, 

May  this  ascription  justly  be  applied: 
Thou  wast  ambitious,  but  the  Cassius  dart 
Was  venomed  by  an  envious,  jealous  heart. 

Though  Brutus  dreamed  he  struck  for  liberty, 
The  hand  of  treacher>'  is  always  black. 
And  vengeance  shadows  the  assassin's  track; 

The  bold  alone  hew  pathways  for  the  free. 

Thy  eagles  of  old  Rome  reached  loftiest  flight 

In  penetrating  the  surrounding  night. 

With  thee  her  art  first  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
With  thy  ensanguined  banners  cut  the  way. 
And  in  earth's  darkest  comers  waked  the  day, 

To  pour  the  light  of  her  effulgent  sun. 
Thy  plowshares  cut  in  crimson  the  green  sod, 
To  open  fallow  for  the  Son  of  God. 

Unconsciously,  thy  heaven-directed  hand 
Was  great  in  impulse  for  the  human  race, 
And  all  along  thy  history  we  trace 

The  flaming  pathway  of  Divine  command. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

One  name  to  shine,  one  self-illumined  star. 

So  bright  that  shadows  marked  its  shades  on 
earth. 

So  great  that  heaven  heralded  its  birth, 
So  lofty  poised  where  suns  and  planets  are, 
So  would  we  shrine  thee,  Lincoln,  in  our  hearts, 
Thou  hast  become  so  much  of  all  our  parts. 
Salvator,  justly  named.     When  treason  strode 

So  proudly  forth  to  pluck  away  our  stars. 
Thy  firm  impression's  challenge  barred  the  road, 

Calling  *'  thy  boys  "  to  battle  and  to  scars. 
It  was  enough.    The  cup  of  triumph  filled, 
Was  brimmmg  at  thy  lips,  and  thou  wast  killed. 

Killed  in  the  fullness  of  thy  charity, 
No  honor  could  be  added  to  thy  name, 
The  very  capstone  of  the  nation's  fame, 

A  nation  with  thy  passing  fully  free! 

That  plain  sad  face  and  thofee  prophetic  eyes 

Could  hardly  reached  their  ceasing  with  surprise. 

The  heaven-extended  warm  right  hand  of  God 
Had  held  thine  own  through  all  the  nation's 
strife. 

Thy  patient  vigil  and  thy  ceaseless  plod 


Had  wrenched  from  hell  a  grateful  nation's  life. 
And  thou  wast  ready:    Though  we  mourn  thy  fate, 
Promoted  thus  to  heaven,  thy  people  desolate 
Can  only  shrine  thee  with  a  nation's  tears 
And  crave  thine  equal  through  the  endless  years. 


I 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Sorrow  comes  with  knowledge;   'tis  the  tree 
That  bears  the  samest  fruit  in  every  zone. 
The  tale  of  Eden  is  no  mystery. 

The  tree  will  verify  wherever  grown. 
And  yet,  in  God's  own  providence  'tis  best 
That  Eden  be  repeated  east  and  west; 
If  knowledge  in  the  first  brought  sorrowhood  to 

earth, 
The  power  to  laugh  and  cry  was  purchased  at 
one  birth. 

— Montezuma, 

HERO. 

The  Norsemen,  on  the  North  Atlantic  Wave, 

Columbus,  passing  out  in  unknown  seas, 
DeSoto,  gaining  but  an  unknown  grave, 

The  hardy  Pilgrims,  on  their  bended  knees, 
The  Argonauts,  upon  the  Western  slope, 

These  are  the  souls  no  human  praise  can  reach. 
Each,  in  his  turn,  gave  empire  back  to  hope, 

And  all  are  greater  than  the  gift  of  speech. 
No  pen  can  luster  their  unfading  claim, 

No  cenotaph  do  honor  to  their  dust; 
These  are  crown  jewels  on  the  brow  of  Fame; 

Their  conquest  is  supreme,  their  laurels  ever  just. 

—Ibid. 

FAITH. 

Not  every  eye  turned  upward  can  behold 

The  face  that  faith  alone  shapes  into  form; 
Not  every  hand  can  touch  the  gates  of  gold 

That  outward  swing  in  welcome  from  the  storm. 
Yet  is  the  "Abba  Father"  pendant  from  each 
tongue, 

And  every  soul  a  furnace  for  its  fires; 
And  sacred  is  each  song  in  earnest  sung, 

When  creature  to  Creator  thus  aspires. 

-^Ibid. 

FATE. 


We  can  not  change 
The  current  of  our  lives,  and  useless  is  the  call 
\       On  any  but  the  hand  of  God. 
i  --Ibid. 
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WILLIAM  M.  CRUTTENDEN. 

THE  late  Mr.  William  M.  Cruttenden,  associate 
editor  of  the  BufTalo  News  from  1885  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1893,  did  considerable 
poetical  work  worthy  of  preservation.         Editor. 


AND  YET" 

Sweet  murmured  music  for  my  ear  alone, 

A  hand's  soft  pressure,  and  a  trustful  glance 
Of  eyes  that  speak  responsive  to  my  own, 

And   in   whose   depth  no  shadowing    doubt 
supplants 
Love-light  of  confidence.    All  this,  and  yet — 

Hopes  lit  within  me  by  those  darted  rays, 
Scintillant  with  bright  visions,  are  beset 

By  clouds' of  dark  misgiving.     Through  the 
maze 
They  shine  a  moment,  flicker  anu  go  out. 

Within,  the  cravings  of  a  lonely  heart, 
Impassioned  longings  of  a  soul,  devout 

In  worship  of  God's  primal  law — apart. 
Alone,  man  should  not  live.    All  this,  and  yet — 

What  promise  gives  my  heart  of  constancy? 
What  but  an  ill-assorting  fate  could  set 

Me  warder  of  that  young  life's  destiny, 
Pledgeless  of  fervent  love  not  to  betray 

The  trust?    Castles  in  Spain  reared  in  the  dust 
Of  castles  crumbled  do  in  time  give  way. 

Mined  by  these  questionings  of  self-distrust. 
Within  my  heart  they  rise  in  volumed  swell, 

Like  mutterings  of  sedition  in  a  mob, 
Threatful  of  danger ;  till  some  potent  spell 

Check  not  alone  outbursts  of  rage,  but  rob 

Their  spirits  e'en  of  brooding  discontent. 
And  I,  I  lack  such  spell!    Nor  soft  caress 

Can  banish  doubt,  nor  glancing  eye  prevent. 
Thus  still  I  seek  no  gently  whispered  "  Yes." 

)( 


SINGLE  POEMS. 


IN  HIS  NAME. 

Princesses  are  they  of  a  royal  line? 
Soft  clad  in  purple  ?    Nay,  not  so,  not  so; 

The  heirs  of  one  whose  kingdom  is  divine. 
They  walk  in  white,  and  meekly,  as  they  go, 
Whose  robes  of  scarlet  have  been  made  like 


Princesses  still,  in  ermine,  white  like  wool. 
Cleansed  by  the  King's  own  touch  from  spot  or 
stain; 


Emptied  of  self;  of  His  own  life  so  full 
That,  overflowing  on  a  world  in  pain, 
They  bless  and  serve,  and  in  their  service  reign. 

For  them  the  place  of  honor  at  the  feast  ? 
And  close  at  His  right  hand  the  highest  seat  ? 

Nay;  'mong  His  little  ones  to  be  the  least, 
To  feed  His  hungry  souls  their  bread  and  meat, 
And  theirs  the  lowliest  place  at  His  dear  feet. 

Swift  from  their  clasp    should  drop  all  scepters 
down, 
To  free  their  hands  God's  healing  cups  to  bear; 

Swift  from  their  brows  lift  e'en  a  royal  crown, 
Lest  His  name  in  their  foreheads  written  fair 
Be  hidden,  and  some  sad  soul  miss  it  there. 

Their  joy  should  be  to  bear  His  cross  and  shame; 

Their  cure  to  pour  for  others'  wounds  a  balm; 
Their  rest  to  labor  grandly  '*  In  His  Name;" 

To  bring  troubled  souls  His  blessed  calm; 

To  change  eiCtth's  cries  of  anguish  to  a  psalm. 

How  shall  we  know  them  if  their  lips  are  dumb  ? 
If  lives  are  eloquent  with  deeds  that  sing: 

Along  their  track  His  kingdom  swift  shall  come  ! 
Where'er  they  pass,  new  hopes  be  blossoming. 
And  new  souls  find  the  Father  in  the  King. 

Elizabeth  Lowe  Dickinson. 


ANNIE  LAURIE. 

Maxwelton  banks  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew; 
Where  me  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true, 
Made  up  the  promise  true; 

And  never  forget  will  I; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 

She  's  backit  like  the  peacock. 

She 's  breistit  like  the  swan, 
Sh  's  jimp  about  the  middle. 

Her  waist  ye  wee!  micht  span, 
Her  waist  ye  weel  micht  span; 

And  she  has  a  rolling  eye; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 


ASK  ME  NO  MORE. 

Ask  me  no  more:  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the 

shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape; 
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But,  oh  too  fond,  when  have  I  answerM  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  what  answer  should  I  give? 

I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye; 

Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  tliee  die  ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd. 
I  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain. 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield; 
Ask  me  no  more  ! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


TOO  LATE. 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Doughis, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye, 
rd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do, 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

O,  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not! 

My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were  few: 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas, 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you: 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shadows! 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew. 

As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,* Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik. 


THE  LARK. 

Thou  only  bird  that  singest  as  thou  flyest, 
Heaven-mounting  lark,  that  measurest  with  thy 
wing 
The  airy  zones,  till  thou  art  lost  in  highest ! 

Upon  the  branch  the  laughing  thrushes  cling, 
About  her  home  the  humble  linnet  wheels, 
Around  the  tower  the  gathered  starlings  swing; 
These  nix  their  songs  and  weave  their  figured 
reel. 


Thou  risest  in  thy  lonely  joy  away 

From  the  first  rapturous  note  that  from  thee  steals, 

Quick,  quick  and  quicker,  till  the  exalted  lay 
Is  steadied  in  the  golden  breadths  of  light, 
'Mid  mildest  clouds  that  bid  thy  pinions  stay. 

The   heavens   that  give   would  yet  sustain  thy 
flight. 
And  o'er  the  earth  for  ever  cast  thy  voice, 
If  but  to  gain  were  still  to  keep  the  height. 

But  soon  thou  sinkest  on  the  fluttering  poise 
Of  the  same  wings  that  soared;  soon  ceasest  thou 
The  song  that  grew  invisible  with  joys. 

Love  bids  thy  fall  begin;  and  thou  art  now 
Dropped  back  to  earth,  and  of  the  earth  again, 
Because  that  love  hath  made  thy  heart  to  bow. 

Thou  hast  thy  mate,  thy  nest  on  lowly  plain; 
Thy  timid  heart  by  law  ineffable 
Is    drawn   from   the   high    heavens   where   thou 
shouldst   reign; 

Earth  summons  thee  by  her  most  tender  spell; 
For  thee  there  is  a  silence  and  a  song: 
Thy  silence  in  the  shadowy  earth  must  dwell. 

Thou  in  the  bright  heavens  can  not  be  long. 
And  best  to  thee  those  fates  may  I  compare 
Where  weakness  strives  to  answer  bidding  strong. 
Richard  Watson  Dixon. 


SOME  MOTHER'S  CHILD. 

At  home  or  away,  in  the  alley  or  street. 
Wherever  I  chance  in  this  wide  world  to  meet 
A  girl  that  is  thoughtless,  or  a  boy  that  is  wild, 
My  heart  echoes  softly: "  *Tis  some  mother's  child.'* 

And  when  I  see  those  o'er  whom  long  years  have 
rolled, 
,    Whose  hearts  have  grown  hardened,  whose  spirits 
are  cold. 
Be  it  woman  all  fallen,  or  man  all  defiled, 
I    A    voice   whispers  sadly:    "Ah!    some   mother*s 
child." 

I    No  matter  how  far  from  the  right  she  hath  strayed; 
No  matter  what  inroads  dishonor  hath  made; 
No  matter  what  elements  cankered  the  pearl. 
Though  tarnished  and  sullied,  she  is  some  mother's 
girl. 

No  matter  how  wayward  his  footsteps  have  been; 
No  matter  how  deep  he  is  sunken  in  sin; 
No  matter  how  low  is  his  standard  of  joy. 
Though  guilty  and  loathsome,  he  is  some  mother's 
boy. 

Francis  L.  Kbeler. 
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AUTUMN. 

Declines  the  sun  in  the  southern  sky, 

His  course  to  the  nether  zone  pursuing; 
The  end  of  time  seems  drawing  nigh 
As  the  night-king  creeps  from  his  realm  on  high, 
The  yielding  bounds  of  day  subduing. 

The  listening  air  in  muffled  tone 

But  whispers  round  the  doom  impending, 

When  quickly  summer  sounds  are  flown 

And  leafy  garb  is  somber  grown, 
0*er  all  a  thoughtful  calm  descending. 

The  clouds  drop  tears,  the  sky  turns  pale, 
A  dirge  is  heard  among  the  branches; 

For  life  and  death  meet  in  the  vale; 

At  Libra's  gate  they  each  assail. 
And  death  victorious  advances. 

Each  conscious  leaf  droops  on  its  way 
To  dust  and  mold,  in  deep  dejection; 

But  see!  the  sun  with  golden  ray 

His  promise  sheds  of  a  joyous  day 
In  nature's  spring-time  re.surrection. 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

He  can  not  walk,  he  can  not  speak; 

Nothing  he  knows  of  books  and  men; 
He  is  the  weakest  of  the  weak. 

And  has  not  strength  to  hold  a  pen; 
He  has  no  pocket  and  no  purse, 

Nor  €ver  yet  has  owned  a  penny. 
But  has  more  riches  than  his  nurse, 

Because  he  wants  not  any. 

He  rules  his  parents  by  a  cry, 

And  holds  them  captives  by  a  smile, 
A  despot  strong  through  infancy, 

A  king  through  lack  of  guile. 
He  lies  upon  his  back  and  crows, 

Or  looks  with  grave  eyes  on  his  mother. 
What  can  he  mean  ?    But  I  suppose 

They  understand  each  other. 

Indoors  or  out,  early  or  late. 

There  is  no  limit  to  his  sway; 
For,  wrapt  in  baby  robes  of  .state. 

He  governs  night  and  day. 
Kisses  he  takes  as  rightful  due. 

And,  Turk-like,  has  his  slaves  to  dress  him; 
His  subjects  bend  before  him,  too; 

Tm  one  of  them,— God  bless  him! 

John  Dennis. 


CURRENT  POEMS. 


WINNIE. 


A  romance  in  verse. 

When  Winnie  steps  out  ter  de  stable 
You  nuver  would  know— V^jj  you  knowcd 

Dat  she  had  been,  sence  she  was  able 

Ter  reach  on  tiptoe  at  the  table, 
De  biggest  humbugger  dat  growed. 

'Caze  me,  I  been  riz  up  wid  Winnie — 
Tm  talkin'  'bout  dat  what  I  know. 

I'd  have  ter  be  wuss'n  a  ninny 

Ef  I  could  forgit  all  de  shinny 
An'  chinies*  we  played  long  ago. 

When  she  wam't  no  bigger'n  a  minute, 

I  foUered  'er  roun'  like  a  pup; 
We'd  sneak  ter  de  creek  and  wade  in  it; 
She'd  tuck  up  'er  frock,  an*  I'd  pin  it. 

An'  dat's  des  de  way  we  growed  up. 

Why,  oncet,  when  she  tromped  on  a  briar, 
'Way  down  by  de  gin-wagon  track, 

I  stepped  in  de  bramble  right  by  'er, 

Wid  my  foots  a-stingin*  like  fire. 
An'  toted  'er  home  on  my  back. 

Of  co'se  I  was  des  like  *er  brother 

(I'm  fetchin'  dis  up  des  fur  proofs). 
We  could  o'  sot  down  clost  together, 
An'  pulled  out  de  thorns  fur  each  other, 
Excep'n  nair  one  had  front  toofs. 

An'  so  she  belt  on  ter  my  shoulder, 

An'  talked  'er  sweet  talk  in  my  ear; 
Let  on  dat  she  liked  me  ter  hold  'er. 
An'  all  sech  as  dat,  tell  I  told  'er, 
Well,  'tain't  no  use  tellin'  it  here. 

But  when  we  got  down  ter  de  open, 

Instid  o'  me  cross-cuttin'  short, 
I  tuck  de  long  road,  an'  it  slopin', 
An'  limped  all  de  way,  des  a-hopin' 
She'd  'preshiate  me  like  she  ought. 

But  after  me  packin*  'er  keerful. 

An'  settin'  'er  down  at  'er  do', 
Instid  o'  her  thankin'  me  cheerful, 
De  way  she  cut  up  was  des  fearful. 

She  slid  from  my  back  ter  de  flo', 


♦Marbles. 
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An'  'fo'  I  could  gether  my  senses, 

Dat  gal  she  was  dancin'  a  jig! 
She  des  had  been  vtakin*  pertences! 
An'  here  I  had  dumb  over  fences 

Wid  her — an'  she  weighed  like  a  pig. 

•Of  co'se  dis  was  whiles  we  was  chillen, 
But  when  we  g;-owed  up  it  was  wuss; 
De  way  she'd  pervoke  me  was  killin*, 
Tell  sometimes  I'd  feel  like  a  villain, 
An',  Lord,  but  I'd  in'ardly  cuss! 

.She'd  ax  me  ter  tote  'er  pail  for  'er, 

An'  walk  by  my  side,  an'  she'd  laugh, 
An'  tell  me  some  joy  or  some  sorrer 
■Dat  fretted  'er  min'.     Den  to-morrer 
She'd  git  me  ter  hoi'  off  de  calf 

•While  Pete,  a  big  boy  dat  I  liated. 

Would  come  an'  stan'  clost  by  'er  side 
An'  stiddy  de  cow,  while  I  waited 
'Way  off  'crost  de  yard,  so  frustrated 
Dat  some  days  I  purty  nigh  cried. 

JDey  wasn't  no  principle  in  'er. 
Come  down  ter  sech  doin's  as  dat, 

"'Caze  Pete  was  a  miser' ble  sinner, 

.An'  'cep'  I  was  littler  an'  thinner, 
Some  days  I'd  o'  laid  'im  out  flat! 

'Well,  sir,  dat's  de  way  Winnie  acted — 

She  fooled  me  straight  thoo  all  my  life; 
.An'  when  she  had  got  me  clair  ^stracted^ 
Tell  /  run  at  Pete,  an'  got  whackted. 
She  tunied  roun',  an' — well,  she's  my  wife! 

'.My  'spe'unce  wid  Peter  was  bitter. 

But  sometimes  it  pays  ter  get  hit; 
'Caze  Winnie's  a  curious  critter, 
An'  'cep'  I  had  resked  all  ter  git  'er, 

I'd  be  holdin'  off  de  calf  yit. 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
—Harper's  Weekfy,  December  23,  ^Sgj. 


ER1N--I894. 

•Green-robed  weeping  Niobe  of  nations, 

Thralled  a  victim  to  a  foreign  crown, 
: Lifting  fettered  hands  in  supplications 

Vain  to  alien  powers  that  smite  thee  down, 
:Sad  thy  hapless  lot  and  keen  thy  sorrow. 

Dark  thy  firmament  with  clouds  of  grief ! 
iHidden  is  the  longed-for  happy  morrow 

That  shall  bring  to  thee  a  sweet  relief ! 


Mother  fair  of  sons  of  genius  royal, 

Land  of  light,  of  mirth,  of  wit  and  song, 
Isle  where  Love  is  king  and  all  are  loyal. 

Cheated,  scourged  and  chained  in  galling  WTong  ! 
Home  of  sons  who  o'er  the  earth  are  scattered. 

Sons  whose  hearts  are  aching  aye  for  thee. 
Sons  who  weep  to  see  thy  Green  Flag  tattered 

Dipped  to  flaunting  rag  from  o'er  the  sea  ! 

Soil  of  Celts  since  unremembered  ages. 

Yielding  wealth  to  greedy  alien  hands ! 
Sons  of  kings  who  slave,  whose  only  wages 

Famine  is,  or  flight  to  foreign  lands  ! 
Silent  hang  thy  harps  on  woful  willows, 

Fades  thy  shamrock  in  deserted  dells. 
And  from  foe-wrecked  homes  and  joyless  pillows 

Ere  thy  wail  of  lamentation  swells ! 

Vet  the  longest  night  must  end  in  morning, 

Deepest  gloom  precedes  the  brightest  light. 
See!  the  sun  of  hope,  thy  hills  adorning. 

Waves  his  flame-brand  o'er  thy  starless  night ! 
Heartless  Albin's  noblest  son  is  shaming 

Albin's  lesser  sons  to  right  thy  wrong. 
Striking,  in  his  manly  anger  flaming, 

Blows  for  justice  grand  and  strong  ! 

Erin's  noblest  sons,  clear-eyed,  deflant, 

Pleading  tireless  for  eternal  right, 
Drawing  dauntless  sword  upon  the  giant, 

Boldly  strike  at  lawless,  heartless  might ! 
Once  again  shall  Erin,  now  so  stricken. 

Rise  rejoicing  from  her  gloom  and  woe ! 
Round  her  head  no  clouds  of  grief  will  thicken 

When  her  sod  no  foreign  foot  doth  know  ! 

Ever  patient  in  thy  deep  dejection. 

Upward  cast  to-day  thy  saddened  eyes. 
Courage!     Erin  nears  her  resurrection  ! 

Justice  wins  the  fight!    Injustice  flies ! 
In  the  cheerful  coming  years  and  ages 

Erin  shall  take  rank  among  the  nations. 
And  her  daughters,  minstrels,  sons  and  sages 

Swell  the  chorus  of  their  jubilations  ! 

Henry  A.  VanFredenberg. 


FRIENDS. 


We're  friends;  what  makes  you  think  we're  not? 

IVe  get  along  first-rate. 
You  don't  go'n  think  just  coz  we've  got 

Nose-bleeds  when  we  separate 
We  are  n't  best  friends,  are  n't  Tom  and  I  ? 
Why,  don't  you  see,  Ma,  thaVsJnst  why! 

When  Tom  and  I  meet  after  school, 
"  'II  you  play  leap-frog? "  says  I. 
He  answers,  casual-like  and  cool. 
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'*  Girl's  g:ame!    Let's  play  *  I  spy.*  *' 
Says  I,  *•  Pish!    Good  for  little  fry! 
Marbles ?  "  says  I.    Says  he.  "  Not  I! " 

Says  he,  "Play jack-straws?    Tve  brought  mine. 

Says  I,  "  Run  home  ter  Poll, 
And  make  her  slick  your  hair  down  fine, 

And  give  yer  yer  rag-doll; 
We'll  drag  her  'long  in  your  sweet  go-cart." 
Says  Tommy  promptly,  **Ain't  you  smart!" 

Says  I,  '*  '11  you  play  ball  ?  got  my  bat." 

'S  he,  '*  Go  to  yer  grandmother! " 
'SI,  **  Don't  you  speak  to  me  like  that! " 

'S  he,  *•  What  if  I  should  pre-fer  ?  " 
'S  I,  "You  best  mind  "— 'S  he,  "Don't  you  fret! ' 
'S  I,  "  '11  you  fight  me?"  'S  he,  "Jus'  you  bet!' 

And  then  we  fight.    And  when  we've  done 

Our  eyes  are  sometimes  black, 
And  all  our  buttons  mostly  gone. 

He  punches,  I  punch  back; 
And  when  we're  tired  out,  we  drop; 
And  when  we've  had  enough,  we  stop. 

But  I  like  Tommy,  he  likes  me; 

There  isn't  another  chap 
Will  fight  so  long  or  readily! 

Quick,  mother!  where's  my  cap? 
That  whistle's  Tom!  where  was  it  laid  ? 
Ah,  good!  He  ska' n't  think  I'm  a/raid! 

Gertrude  Hall. 
— Front  ^* Allegretto," 


THE  TRUMPETER. 

I  BLEW,  I  blew,  the  trumpet  loudly  sounding; 
I  blew,  I  blew,  the  heart  within  me  bounding; 
The  world  was  fresh  and  fair,  yet  dark  with  wrong, 
And  men  stood  forth  to  conquer  at  the  song 
I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 

The  field  is  won;  the  minstrels  loud  are  crying. 
And  all  the  world  is  peace;  and  I  am  dying; 
Yet  this  forgotten  life  was  not  in  vain! 
Enough,  if  I  alone  recall  the  strain 

I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
— From  *'Such  as  they  Are," 


GOD  BLESS  US  ALL. 

God  bless  us  all!    With  Tiny  Tim, 
'Tis  thus  we  finish  prayer  and  hymn, 
While  cheerily  from  lip  to  lip 
The  Christmas  wishes  gaily  trip; 


God  bless  us  all,  the  circle  round, 
Wherever  are  our  dear  ones  found; 
At  home,  abroad,  please  God,  we  say, 
God  bless  His  own  on  Christmas  Day. 

God  bless  the  golden  heads  a-row 
Where  ruddy  hearth  flames  leap  and  glow; 
God  bless  the  baby  hands  that  clasp; 
Heart  fibers  in  their  clinging  grasp, 
God  bless  the  youth  with  eager  gaze; 
God  bless  the  sage  of  lengthened  days; 
At  home,  abroad,  please  God,  we  cry, 
God  guard  His  own,  'neath  any  sky! 

God  ease  the  weary  ones  who  bear 
A  cumbering  weight  of  grief  and  care; 
God  give  the  wage  no  ill  can  spoil, 
The  honest  loaf  for  honest  toil; 
We  sound  the  heart-felt  prayer  and  hymn^ 
And  breathe  "Amen,"  with  Tiny  Tim, 
As  reverently,  please  God,  we  say, 
God  bless  us  all  on  Chrstmas  day. 

Margarat  E.  Sangster. 
-From  **0n  the  Road  Hotne" 


-)(- 


NOTES. 


Cary,  Phcebe.  "A  Woman's  Conclusion,"  one 
j  of  Phoebe  Gary's  best  poems,  may  be  found  in  The. 
:   Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  page  476. 

I  DeVere.  a  study  of  the  poems  of  Aubrey- 
Thomas  DeVere,  son  of  Aubrey  DeVere,  accom- 
panied by  portrait,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Magazine  of  Poetry.  The  volumes  used 
in  this  study  were  sent  to  the  editor  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  DeVere. 

Dickinson,  Emily.  **Success"  was  published 
in  "A  Masque  of  Poets,"  at  the  request  of 
"H.  H.,"  the  author's  fellow-towns  woman  and 
friend. 

Dickinson,  Elizabeth  Lowe.  "  In  His 
Name  "  was  written  for  the  society  of  the  King's 
Daughters. 

"Annie  Laurie."  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that 
I  this  song  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Douglass,  who  paid 
.  court  to  Annie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert 
I  Laurie.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit,  as  she 
I  married  a  Mr.  Ferguson;  but  he  immortalized  her 
name  in  the  vain  attempt  to  engross  her  affection. 
;  The  ordinary  modern  version  of  the  song  is  no 
I  improvement  on  the  original,  which  may  be  found 
',  in  Alexander  Whitelaw's  excellent  "  Book  of 
j  Scottish  Song,"  published  in  1875. 
I       J.  C.  Gavin  writes  in  the  Chicago  Herald:    **  I 
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was  raised  on  the  next  farm  to  James  Laurie, 
Annie  Laurie's  father.  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  both  Annie  and  her  father,  and  also  the 
author  of  the  song.  Knowing  these  facts,  I  have 
been  requested  by  my  friends  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  my  knowledge,  which  I  consented  to  do. 
Annie  Laurie  was  bom  in  1817,  and  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  when  the  incident  occurred 
which  gave  rise  to  the  song  bearing  her  name. 
James  Laurie,  Annie's  father,  was  a  farmer  who 
lived  on  and  owned  a  very  large  farm  called 
*'Tharaglestown,"  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland. 
He  hired  a  great  deal  of  help,  and  among  those  he 
employed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wallace  to  act  as 
foreman,  and  while  in  his  employ  Mr.  Wallace  fell 
in  love  with  Annie,  which  fact  her  father  learned, 
and  forthwith  discharged  him.  He  went  to  his 
home,  which  was  in  Maxwellon,  and  was  taken 
sick  the  very  night  he  reached  there,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  Annie  Laurie  heard  of  it,  she  came 
to  his  bedside  and  wailed  on  him  until  he  died, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  composed  the  song." 

As  the  original  version  was  published  in  C.  K. 
Sharpens  "Ballad  Book"  in  1824,  as  *'an  old 
song,"  Mr.  Gavin's  statements  are  not  correct.  A 
modern  version  of  the  song  is  herewith  given. 

Maxwhlton  braes  are  bonnie 

Where  earl>  fa's  the  dew, 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be: 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift: 

Her  throat  is  like  the  swan: 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, 

And  dark  blue  is  her  ee; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feel: 
And  like  the  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

.And  slie's  a'  the  world  to  me; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 
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PRESS  NOTICES. 

ITS  appearance  is  unaltered  and  the  quality  of  its 
contents  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  stand- 
ard.  Without  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  the  lit- 
erary world  would  lack  an  essential.  It  is  both  a 
necessity  and  a  luxury.      — Illinois  ^ate  Journal. 

Five  years  this  review  of  verse  has  been  running, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  furnished  a  valuable 
chronicle  of  the  lesser  writers  of  this  country, 
who,  notuithstanding  the  general  unimportance  of 
their  productions,  represent  the  character  of  the  age 
in  their  small  measure;  while  also  it  has  sampled  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  verse,  and  given  besides  por- 
traits and  biographical  sketches  and  memoranda 
that  are  worth  while.  The  paper,  the  printing  and 
the  engravings  and  half-tone  pictures  are  all 
excellent  in  quality.       — Springfield  Republican, 

Thanks  to  the  good  judgment  of  Editor  Moulton 
and  his  staff,  the  proportion  of  true  poetry  in  this 
collection  is  creditable  to  the  town.  ...  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  The  Magazine  of  Poetry 
begins  its  sixth  volume  in  a  lusty  and  growing  con- 
dition. — Buffalo  Express. 

Criticism,  and  especially  adverse  criticism,  has 
long  been  the  established  evidence  of  merit,  and 
nothing  so  completely  stamps  mediocrity  as  indif- 
ference. From  a  business  point  of  view  the 
monthly  Magazine  of  Poetry  has  had  a  most 
advantageous  debut,  and  for  the  rest  it  has  outlived 
its  teething  time  and  has  the  sturdy  strength  to 
take  care  of  itself.  These  are  days  when  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  that  this  magazine 
could  force  its  way  into  a  healthy,  steady  growth, 
when  its  life  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  a  public 
already  so  pushed  for  reading  time  that  necessity 
rather  than  choice  opens  our  books  and  spreads 
out  our  papers  before  us,  and  even  then  demands 
that  we  get  over  them  by  the  page  rather  than  by 
word  and  sentence,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
demand  in  the  market  for  just  what  it  supplies. 

—Buffalo  News. 

Our  contemporary  the  Courier  is  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous. It  represents  that  our  poets  have  been 
"jumped  on"  abroad,  and  cited  the  Springfield 
Republican  as  a  sample  of  the  attack.  So  much 
controversy  and  misconception  have  arisen  on  this 
point  that  we  have  elsewhere  reproduced  the 
Republican's  article  in  full.  The  criticism  there 
set  forth  will,  we  think,  be  found  decidedly  favor- 
able to  our  local  bards.    The   Courier's  assault 


bids  fair  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  and  this  is  what 
we  deplore,  for  we  know  the  temper  of  poets,  long 
dubbed  the  irritable  genus.  Alas,  ianlaen€  anintis 
coelesHbus  iraef  Already  we  find  the  Commercial 
which  nourishes  a  son  of  the  Muses  "in  its  midst,'* 
making  tart  answers  to  the  Courier's  taunts;  and 
the  Buffalo  Express  likewise  another  lurking  place 
for  poetic  genius,  meanly  giving  away  the  writer  of 
the  Courier  attack  by  covert  insinuations  about 
"Yale  College."  The  News  "ain't  saying  a 
word,"  but  it  opens  its  columns  for  Mr.  Moulton  to 
**do  up"  the  detractor  of  Buffalo's  poets;  and  the 
Times  truculently  observes  that  if  the  Courier  can 
support  the  ten  versifiers  it  commends,  the  other 
thirty  can  stand  upon  their  merits.  Altogether 
there  is  a  sound  of  the  tomahawk  heard  in  the 
land.  —Catholic  Union. 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry  for  the  present 
month  is  for  BuflTalonians  first,  the  world  after.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  history.  It  is  a 
collection  of  lyrics  worthy  of  admiration. 

—Buffalo  Times. 


PRIZES  FOR  POEMS. 

The  date  for  the  receipt  of  Quatrains  on  Music 
in  competition  for  Prize  of  I50.00  is  hereby  extend- 
ed until  March  ist,  therefore  the  Publbher  wishes  to 
announce: 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Buffalo,  N.  K, 
offers  a  Prize  of  $50.00  for  the  best  Quatrain, 
{four  lines)  subject  Music,  submitted  for  publication 
on  or  before  March  ist,  1894.  All  subscribers  in 
good  standing  are  eligible  to  compete.  Each  com- 
petitor may  send  as  many  Quatrains  as  he  may 
elect.  All  Quatrains  sent  in  competition  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  editorial  board  of  this  magazine, 
and  those  considered  worthy  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  with  a  number  attached. 

Our  subscribers  will  become,  by  ballot,  the  final 
board  of  award.  The  plan  of  voting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time.  Additioinal  Prizes  will  be 
given  during  the  year. 


With  the  October  number  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  publication. 
Over  twelve  hundred  important  English-speaking 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
represented  in  its  pages.  Nearly  one  hundred  bio- 
graphical skechtes,  accompanied  by  first-class  en- 
gravings appeared  in  each  volume.  All  the  back 
numbers  are  in  print.  •  A  volume,  consisting  of  a 
year's  parts,  will  be  furnished,  prepaid,  for  I2.00, 
unbound;  or  for  J3.00  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt 
top. 
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Disease  commonly  comes  on  with  slight  symptoms,  which  when  neglected  increase 
in  extent  and  gradually  grow  dangerous. 
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One  gives  relief. 

A  quarter-gross  box  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,   on  receipt  of  75  cents  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  agents, 
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NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 

NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  January  20th,  1806.  His  father 
was  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Willis,  who  in  1816 
founded  the  Boston  Recorder^  the  first  religious 
newspaper  ever  published.  Young  Willis  received 
an  excellent  preparatory  education  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  then  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  Previously  he 
had  written  and  published  anonymously  some 
poems  of  great  merit,  chiefly  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, and  won  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  at  that  time 
a  very  liberal  reward.  Soon  after  leaving  college 
Mr.  Willis  collected  and  published  his  poems  in  a 
volume  which  attracted  much  attention.  His  tastes 
and  talents  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  liter- 
ature as  a  pursuit,  and  soon  after  he  was  graduated 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  ''L^endary,''  a 
series  of  volumes  of  tales  published  by  S.  G.  Good- 
rich. He  next  established,  in  Boston,  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
the  magazine  was  merged  into  the  New  York 
Mirror^  the  most  flourishing  literary  journal  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Willis  then  found  opportunity  to  visit 
Europe,  a  long  cherished  desire,  and  in  sparkling 
letters  communicated  to  the  Mirror  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Old  World.  While  residing  in 
England  in  1835  Mr.  Willis  married  Mary  Leighton 
Stace,  a  daughter  of  Commissary-General  William 
Stace,  commander  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich. Returning  to  this  country,  he  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  where 
he  built  a  pretty  cottage  and  hoped  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  rural  and  literary  employment.  His 
**  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,"  written  from 
**  Glenmary,"  in  1838,  contained  some  of  the  most 
simply  beautiful  and  truthful  pictures  of  American 
country  life  ever  penned.  But  trouble  came  to  the 
inmates  of  "Glenmary.**  Mr.  Willis's  publishers 
failed;  the  dreamer  had  to  forsake  the  quiet  vale  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  plunge  once  more  into  the 
battle  of  life.   He  engaged  actively  in  newspaper  life 


and  visited  Europe  a  second  time.  It  was  during 
that  visit  he  published  a  volume  of  his  poetry  and 
prose,  under  the  title  of  **  Loiterings  of  Travel,"  and 
two  plays,  "Bianca  Visconti*'  and  **Tortesa  the 
Usurer.  * '  Upon  his  return  to  America  it  was  obvious 
his  health  was  failing.  Intense  application,  together 
with  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
completely  prostrated  him.  He  again  went  abroad 
for  a  brief  stay,  during  which  he  was  attacked  by 
brain-fever.  When  sufficiently  restored  to  health,  he 
returned  to  this  country  and  helped  to  establish  the 
Home  Journal^  a  literary  weekly,  which  was  very 
successful  from  the  outset  In  1846  Mr.  Willis 
married  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Their  residence 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
2oth  of  January,  1867,  was  a  charming  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  As  a  poet  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis  has  high  rank,  and  all  his  work  claims 
remembrance.  I.  R.  W. 


THE  LEPER. 

*'  Room  for  the  leper!  Room!  **    And,  as  he  came, 

The  cry  passed  on:   **Room  for  the  leper!  Room!" 

Sunrise  was  slanting  on  the  city  gates 

Rosy  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  hills 

The  early  risen  poor  were  coming  in 

Duly  and  cheerfully  to  their  toil,  and  up 

Rose  the  sharp  hammer's  clink  and  the  far  hum 

Of  moving  wheels  and  multitudes  astir, 

And  all  that  in  a  city  murmur  swells. 

Unheard  but  by  the  watcher's  weary  ear 

Aching  with  n-ght's  dull  silence,  or  the  sick 

Hailing  the  welcome  light  and  sounds  that  chase 

The  death-like  image  from  the  dark  away. 

**  Room  for  the  leper!  "    And  aside  they  stood, 

Matron  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood— all 

Who  met  him  on  his  way,  and  let  him  pass. 

And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 

A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow. 

Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
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A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying:  *' Unclean!  Unclean!" 

'Twas  now  the  first 
Of  the  Judean  autumn,  and  the  leaves, 
Whose  shadows  lay  so  still  upon  the  path, 
Had  put  their  beauty  forth  beneath  the  eye 
Of  Judah's  palmiest  noble.     He  was  young 
And  eminently  beautiful,  and  life 
Mantled  in  eloquent  fullness  on  his  lip 
And  sparkled  in  his  glance,  and  in  his  mien 
There  was  a  gracious  pride  that  every  eye 
Followed  with  benisons — and  this  was  he! 
With  the  soft  airs  of  summer  there  had  come 
A  torpor  on  his  frame,  which  not  the  speed 
Of  his  best  barb,  nor  music,  nor  the  blast 
Of  the  bold  huntsman's  horn,  nor  aught  that  stirs 
The  spirit  to  its  bent,  might  drive  away. 
The  blood  beat  not  as  wont  within  his  veins; 
Dimness  crept  o'er  his  eye;  a  drowsy  sloth 
Fettered  his  limbs  like  palsy,  and  his  mien, 
With  all  its  loftiness,  seemed  struck  with  eld. 
Even  his  voice  was  changed,  a  languid  moan 
Taking  the  place  of  the  clear  silver  key; 
And  brain  and  sense  grew  faint,  as  if  the  light 
And  very  air  were  steeped  in  sluggishness. 
He  strove  with  it  awhile,  as  manhood  will, 
Ever  too  proud  for  weakness,  till  the  rein 
Slackened  within  his  grasp,  and  in  its  poise 
The  arrowy  jereed  like  an  aspen  shook. 
Day  after  day,  he  lay  as  if  in  sleep. 
His  skin  grew  dry  and  bloodless,  and  white  scales, 
Circled  with  livid  purple,  covered  him. 
And  then  his  nails  grew  black  and  fell  away 
From  the  dull  flesh  about  them,  and  the  hues 
Deepened  beneath  the  hard  unmoistened  scales, 
And  from  their  edges  grew  the  rank  white  hair, 
And  Helon  was  a  leper! 

Day  was  breaking. 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.    The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof 
Like  an  articulate  wail,  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up, 
Struggling  with  weakness, and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb; 
And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom: 


Depart!  Depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God! 
For  he  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod. 

And  to  the  desert- wild. 
From  all  thou  lovest,  away  thy  feet  must  flee. 
That  from  thy  plague  His  people  may  be  free. 

Depart!  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more, 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er, 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide; 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink 
By  desert  well  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

And  pass  thou  not  between 
The  weary  traveler  and  the  cooling  breeze; 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain, 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  com  or  yellow  grain. 

And  now  depart!  And  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim. 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thee  to  feel  His  chastening  rod. 
Depart,  O  leper!  and  forget  not  God! 

And  he  went  forth  alone!  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose^name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibers  of  his  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.    Yea,  he  went  his  way, 
Sick,  and  heart-broken,  and  alone,  to^die! 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leperl 

It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blest — to  die! 
Footsteps  approached,  and,  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 
Crying  "Unclean!  unclean!  "  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face. 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  Stranger  came  and,  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  ..his  name, 
•*  Helon!"    The  voice  was  like  the  master-tone 
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Of  a  rich  instrument,  most  strangely  sweet; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
*•  Melon,  arise!  "  And  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  Him. 

Love  and  awe 
Singled  in  the  regard  of  Melon's  eyes 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.     He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  Mis  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore; 
Ko  followers  at  Mis  back,  nor  in  His  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear,— yet  in  His  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  He  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  His  lips. 
The  lion  H'ould  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  His  sandals  worn; 
His  statue  modeled  with  a  perfect  grace; 
His  countenance  the  impression  of  a  God 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  in  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon;  His  hair  unshorn 
Fell  to  His  shoulders;  and  His  curling  beard 
The  fullness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile. 
As  if  His  heart  were  moved,  and,  stooping  down, 
He  took  a  little  water  in  His  hand 
And  laved  the  sufferer's  brow,  and  said,  **Be  clean!" 
And  lo!  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins, 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  lips 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet  and  worshiped  Him. 


BETTER  MOMENTS. 

Mv  mother's  voice!  how  often  creep 

Its  accents  on  my  lonely  hours. 
Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 

Or  dew  to  the  unconscious  flowers. 
I  can  foiiget  her  melting  prayer 

While  leaping  pulses  madly  fly. 
But  in  the  still,  unbroken  air 

Her  gentle  tone  comes  stealing  by. 
And  years,  and  sin,  and  folly  flee 
And  leave  me  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  evening  hours,  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
The  starlight,  moonlight — all  that's  meet 

For  Heaven  in  this  lost  world  of  ours. 
Remind  me  of  her  teachings  sweet. 

My  heart  is  harder,  and  perhaps 
My  thoughtlessness  hath  drunk  up  tears; 


And  there's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  swift  and  checkered  years, 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet- 
With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ. 

I  have  been  out  at  eventide 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spring. 
When  earth  was  garnished  like  a  bride. 

And  night  had  on  her  silver  wing; 
When  bursting  leaves,  and  diamond  grass. 

And  waters  leaping  to  the  light. 
And  all  that  makes  the  pulses  pass 

With  wilder  fleetness,  thronged  the  night, 
When  all  was  beauty;  then  h^ve  I 

With  friends,  on  whom  my  love  is  flung 
Like  myrrh  on  winds  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung, 
And  when  the  beautiful  spirit  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain. 
My  mother's  voice  came  on  the  air 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  rain, 
And,  resting  on  some  silver  star 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  out  law  and  fervent  prayer 

That  our  eternity  might  be 
To  rise  in  Heaven,  like  stars  at  night. 
And  tread  a  living  path  of  light. 

I  have  been  on  the  dewy  hills. 

When  night  was  stealing  from  the  dawn, 
And  mist  was  on  the  waking  rills, 

And  tints  were  delicately  drawn 
In  the  gray  East;  when  birds  were  waking 

With  a  low  murmur  in  the  trees. 
And  melody  by  fits  was  breaking 

Upon  the  whisper  of  the  breeze; 
And  this  when  I  was  forth,  perchance 
As  a  worn  traveler  from  the  dance. 
And  when  the  sun  sprang  gloriously 
And  freely  up,  and  hill  and  river 

Were  catching  upon  wave  and  tree 
The  arrows  from  his  subtle  quiver, 

I  say  a  voice  had  thrilled  me  then. 
Heard  on  the  still  and  rushing  light, 

Or,  creeping  from  the  silent  glen. 
Like  words  from  the  departing  night, 

Hath  stricken  me,  and  I  have  pressed 
On  the  wet  grass  my  fevered  brow, 

And,  pouring  forth  the  earliest 
First  prayer,  with  which  I  learned  to  bow. 

Have  felt  my  mother's  spirit  rush 
Upon  me  as  in  by-past  years. 

And,  yielding  to  the  blessed  gush 
Of  my  ungovernable  tears, 

Have  risen  up,  the  gay,  the  wild. 

Subdued  and  humble  as  a  child. 
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LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE. 

Thky  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage, 

And  bowers  of  trellised  vine, 
Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple,  i 

And  milkmaids  half  divine; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free!  i 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation  ' 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier, 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses,  I 

And  nobody  ever  near; 
Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  pure  old  wine, 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  while  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry. 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies. 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear. 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer.  ' 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease. 
And  true  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing. 
And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 


And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung; 
But  thou  no  more,  witli  thy  sweet  voice,  shall  come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom! 

'*And  Oh!  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart. 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken. 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token! 

It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom! 

"And  now  farewell!  *Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 
With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  thee; 

And  thy  dark  sin!— Oh!  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 

May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home» 
My  lost  boy,  Absalom!  '* 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child;  then,  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 
His  hands  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer; 
And,  as  if  strength  were  given  him  of  God, 
He  rose  up  calmly  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently,  and  left  him  there, 
As.  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 


ABSALOM. 

"Alas!  my  noble  boy!  that  thou  shouldst  die! 

Thou,  who  wast  made  so  beautifully  fair! 
That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb  ? 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom! 

**  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son!  and  I  am  chill. 

And  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee! 
Now  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill, 

Like  a  rich  harp-string,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sweet  '*  my  father''  from  those  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom! 

**  But  death  is  on  thee.     I  shall  hear  the  gu«;h 

Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young; 
And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

I  LOVE  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart 

And'makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  worid  for  fourscore  years. 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true.    It  is  very  true. 

I'm  old,  and  '*  I  bide  my  time,'* 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this, 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 


I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come. 

And  I  shall  bef  glad  to  go; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  pulse  is  gtrtling  low; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 
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MARY  CANFIELD  BALLARD. 

MISS  MARY  CANFIELD  BALLARD  was 
born  in  Troy,  Pa.,  June  22nd,  1852.  On  her 
mother's  side  Miss  Ballard  is  related  to  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Her  father 
was  a  self-made  man  and  accumulated  considerable 
property  in  Bradford  county,  Pa.  She  was  sent  to 
the  State  Normal  School  when  about  fourteen  years 
old,  but,  growing  homesick,  she  returned  to  her 
home  in  Troy,  where  she  finished  her  education. 
She  is  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  but,  her 
brothers  and  sisters  being  married  and  her  father 
and  mother  dead,  she  lives  alone.  She  is  devoted 
to  painting,  music  and  literature  and  has  be^n  a 
prolific  contributor  to  periodicals  under  the  name 
Minnie  C.  Ballard  ever  since  she  sent  her  first  poem 
to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  gave  it  a  place  in 
the  Evening  Post,  Her  early  literary  efforts  were 
very  ambitious  ones.  When  she  was  only  thirteen 
years  old,  she  wrote  a  continued  story  about  a  hair- 
pin, managing  to  introduce  an  elopement,  an  angry 
father,  tears,  repentance  and  forgiveness.  She  also 
wrote  an  essay  on  Sappho.  She  began  to  write 
poems  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  her  first  published 
productions  made  their  appearance  when  she  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  Since  her^bow  to  the  public 
in  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Evening  Post^  she  has 
contributed  occasionally  to  some  thirty  periodicals. 
She  has  published  **Idle  Fancies'*  (Troy,  Pa., 
1883),  for  private  circulation,  and  a  new  edition  for 
the  general  public  (Philadelphia,  1884).        J.  H. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

With  flowers  we  cover  our  dead; 

In  our  hearts  we  have  striven  to  say 
The  fragrance  over  them  shed 

Shall  breathe  but  of  glory  to-day. 

The  sufferings,  the  wounds,  the  scars, 
We  keep  them  well  hidden  from  sight; 

Such  thought  the  victory  mars; 
We  banish  disaster  and  flight. 

The  long,  weary  march,  the  retreat, 
The  sickening  in  camp  and  in  field. 

Our  memories  will  not  repeat, 
Lest  laughter  to  tears  should  yield. 

We  bring  but  the  laurel  and  bay. 

Forgotten  are  cypress  and  yew; 
In  the  light  of  the  bright  sunny  day 

Should  the  stars  of  the  evening  peep  through  ? 


Let  this  be  a  time  to  rejoice, 

Le  the  glory  o'ershadow  the  pain; 

Let  us  think,  were  ours  the  choice. 
We  would  not  have  our  heroes  again. 

'Tis  vain;  such  reasonings  fall 
Like  lead  on  our  cold,  stricken  hearts; 

They  are  sorrowing,  human,  through  all; 
The  tear-drop  unwillingly  starts. 

We  can  not  be  gay  and  forget, 
We  can  not  be  brave  and  resign; 

Our  country  is  dear— dearer  yet 
The  boys  we  have  called  mine  and  thine. 

The  day  we  began  as  a  feast 
At  evening  is  changed  to  a  fast; 

We  have  loved,  we  have  lost  and  the  least 
We  can  do  is  to  honor  the  past. 

We  lay  our  fair  garlands  aside, 
And  the  sound  of  rejoicing  is  fled; 

In  the  morning  **  Our  Country  "  we  cried, 
In  the  evening,  "Our  beautiful  dead." 


LET  ME  GO  IN  THE  GLOAMING. 

Let  me  go, ere  day  is  breaking; 

In  the  morning  it  is  light. 
And  I  can  not  lose  ihe  sunshine, 

Nor  depart  when  life  is  bright. 

When  the  clouds  are  dark  and  heavy, 
And  the  worid  looks  sad  and  drear, 

I  can  long  for  Heaven's  glory 
And  the  beauty  drawing  near. 

But  when  mom  with  all  its  splendor 

Dawns  upon  the  waiting  earth. 
Then  my  heart  is  filled  with  gladness, 

And  I  feel  my  mortal  birth. 

When  the  blood  runs  tingling,  burning 
Through  my  veins,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

All  the  joy  of  Aiden  spurning. 
Cling  I  still  to  those  below; 

Once  again  would  taste  the  nectar 

On  the  dewy  lips  of  love; 
Once  again  would  know  the  rapture 

Hearts  united  here  can  prove. 

Let  me  go  then  in  the  gloaming. 

When  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 
When  my  thoughts  have  ceased  their  roaming. 

And  my  soul  is  at  its  best. 
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ANDREW  LANG. 

ANDREW  LANG  was  bom  in  Selkirk,  Maixrh 
31st,  1844,  and  educated  in  St.  Andrew's 
University  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1868 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College  of  the  latter 
University.  He  is  connected  with  the  Daily  News, 
and  a  constant  contributor  to  current  periodicals. 
He  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments, having  distinguished  himself  both  by  his 
.  graceful  and  humorous  articles  on  ephemeral  sub- 
jects and  his  scholarly  contributions  to  French 
literature  and  the  science  of  comparative  mythology. 
His  volumes  of  verse  are:  "Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France"  (1872);  *' Ballads  in  Blue  China" 
(1881);  ''Helen  of  Troy"  (1882);  "Rhymes  k  la 
Mode"  (1884);  and  "Grass  of  Parnassus"  (1888). 
There  was  also  an  authorized  collection  of  some  of 
his  poems  published  in  this  country  under  the  title 
"  Ballades  and  Verses  Vain."  H.  F.  R. 


BALLADE  OF. THE,  BOOK-HUNTER. 

In  torrid  heats  of  late  July, 

In  March,  beneath  the  bitter  bise, 
He  book-hunts  while  the  loungcits-  fly, 

He  book-hunts,  though  December  freeze; 

In  breeches  baggy  at  the  knees, 
And  heedless  of  the  public  jeers. 

For  these,  for  these,  he  hoards  his  fees, 
Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs. 

No  dismal  stall  escapes  his  eye, 

He  turns  o*er  tomes  of  low  degrees; 
There  soiled  romanticists  may  lie, 

Or  Restoration  comedies; 

Each  tract  that  flutters  in  the  breeze 
For  him  is  charged  with  hopes  and  fears; 

In  moldy  novels  fancy  sees 
Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs. 

With  restless  eyes  that  peer  and  spy, 

Sad  eyes  that  heed  not  skies  nor  trees. 
In  dismal  nooks  he  loves  to  pry, 

Whose  motto  evermore  is  Spes! 

But  ah!  the  fabled  treasure  flees; 
Grown  rarer  with  the  fleeting  years. 

In  rich  men's  shelves  they  take  their  ease, 
Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs! 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  all  the  things  that  tease  and  please. 
Fame,  hope,  wealth,  kisses,  cheers  and  tears. 

What  are  they  but  such  toys  as  these, 
Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs? 


BALLADE  OF  BlUB  CHINA. 

There's  a  joy  without  canker  or  cark, 

There's  a  pleasure  eternally  new: 
*Tis  to  gloat  on  the  glaze  and  the  mark 

Of  china  that's  ancient  and  blue; 

Unchipped  all  the  centuries  through 
It  has  passed  since  the  chime  of  it  rang, 

And  they  fashioned  it,  figure  and  hue, 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

These  dragons  (their  tails,  you  remark, 

Into  bunches  of  gillyflowers  grew), 
When  Noah  came  out  of  th^  ark, 

Did  these  lie  in  wait  for  his  crew  ? 

They  snorted,  they  snapped  and  they  slew, 
They  were  mighty  of  fin  and  of  fang. 

And  their  portraits  Celestials  drew 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperof  Hwang. 

I  lere's  a  pot  with  a  cot  in  9^  park. 

In  a  park  where  the  peach-blossoms  blew. 
Where  the  lovers  eloped  ii)  the  dark. 

Lived,  died  and  were  cl^^nged  into  two 

Bright  birds  that  eternally  flew 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  may,  as  they  sang; 

'Tis  a  tale  was  undoubtedly  true 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emptor  Hwang. 

ENVOY. 

Come,  snarl  at  my  ecstasies,  do. 
Kind  critic;  your  ^'tpngue  has  a  tang,*' 

But — a  sage  never  heeded  a  shrew 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

MAN  AND  THE  ASCIDIAN. 

"The  Ancestor  remote  of  Man," 

Says  Darwin,  **isth'  Ascidian," 

A  scanty  sort  of  water-beast 

That,  ninety-million  years  at  least 

Before  Gorillay  came  to  be, 

Went  swimming  up  and  down  the  sea. 

Their  ancestors  the  pious  praise, 
And  like  to  imitate  their  ways; 
How,  then,  does  our  first  parent  live, 
What  lesson  has  his  life  to  give  ? 

Th'  Ascidian  tadpole,  young  and  gay. 
Doth  life  with  one  bright  eye  survey. 
His  consciousness  has  easy  play; 
He's  sensitive  to  grief  and  pain. 
Has  tail  and  spine,  and  bears  a  brain. 
And  everything  that  fits  the  state 
Of  creatures  we  call  vertebrate. 
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But  age  comes  on;  with  sudden  shock 
He  sticks  his  head  against  a  rock! 
His  tail  drops  off,  his  eyed  drop  in, 
His  brain's  absorbed  into  his  skin; 
He  does  not  move,  nor  feel,  nor  know 
The  tidal  water's  ebb  and  flow, 
But  still  abides,  unstirred,  alone^ 
A  sucker  sticking  to  a  stone. 

And  we,  his  children,  truly  we 
In  youth  are,  like  the  Tadpole,  free. 
And  where  we  would  we  blithely  go, 
Have  brains  and  hearts,  and  feel  and  know. 
Then  age  comes  on!    To  habit  we 
Affix  ourselves  and  are  not  free; 
Th'  Ascidian's  rooted  to  a  rock. 
And  we  are  bound-slaves  of  the  clock; 
Our  rocks  are  Medicine,  Letters,  Law; 
From  these  our  hearts  we  can  not  draw: 
Our  loves  drop  off,  our  hearts  drop  in, 
And  daily  thicker  grows  our  skin. 

Ah,  scarce  we  live,  we  scarcely  know 
The  wild  world's  moving  ebb  and  flow; 
The  clanging  currents'  ring  and  shock. 
But  we  are  rooted  to  the  rock. 
And  thus  at  ending  of  his  span, 
Blind,  deaf  and  indolent,  does  Man 
Revert  to  the  Ascidian. 


Twilight,  and  Tweed,  and  Eildon  Hill. 

Fair  and  thrice  fair  you  be; 
You  tell  me  that  the  voice  is  still 

That  should  have  welcomed  me. 


IN  ITHACA. 

'Tis  thought  Odysseus,  when  the  strife  was'o'er 
With  all  the  waves  and  wars,  a  weary  while. 
Grew  restless  in  his  disenchanted  isle, 

And  still  would  watch  the  sunset,  from  the  shore, 

Go  down  the  ways  of  gold,  and  evermore 
His  sad  heart  followed  after,  mile  on  mile» 
Back  to  the  goddess  of  the  magic  wile^ 

Calypso,  and  the  love  that  was  of  yore. 

Thou  too,  thy  heaven  gained,  njust  turn  thee  yet 
To  look  across  the  sad  and  stormy  space, 
Years  of  a  youth  as  bitter  as  the  sea, 
Ah,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  eyelids  wet. 
Because  within  a  fair  forsaken  place 
The  life  that  might  have  been  is  lost  to  thee. 


TWILIGHT  ON  TWEED. 

Three  crests  against  the  saffron  sky 

Beyond  the  purple  plain; 
The  dear  remembered  melody 

Of  Tweed  once  more  again. 

Wan  water  from  the  border  hills, 
Dear  voice  from  the  old  years, 

Thy  distant  music  lulls  and  stills. 
And  moves  to  quiet  tears. 

Like  a  loved  ghost  thy  fabled  flood 
Fleets  through  the  dusky  lane; 

Where  Scott,  come  home  to  die,  has  stood, 
My  feet  returning  stand. 

A  mist  of  memory  broods  and  floats; 

The  border  waters  flow; 
The  air  is  full  of  ballad  notes 

Borne  out  of  long  ago. 

Old  songs  that  sung  themselves  to  me, 
Sweet  though  a  boy's  day-dream. 

While  trout  below  the  blossomed  tree 
Splashed  in  the  golden  stream. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  DREAM. 

Swift  as  sound  of  music  fled 
When  no  more  the  organ  sighs, 

Sped  as  all  old  joys*  are  sped. 
So  your  lips.  Love,  and  your  eyes, 
So  your  gentle-voiced  replies. 

Mine,  one  hour,  in  sleep  that  seem. 
Flit  away  as  slumber  flies, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 

As  the  scent  from  roses  red, 
As  the  dawn  from  April  skies, 

As  the  phantom  of  the  dead. 
From  the  living  love  that  hies, 
As  the  shifting  shade  that  lies 

On  the  moonlight-silvered  stream, 
So  you  rise,  when  dreams  arise, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 

Could  some  witch  with  woven  tread. 
Could  some  spell  in  fairy  wise. 

Lap  about  this  dreaming  head 
In  a  mist  of  memories, 
I  should  lie  like  him  that  lies 

Where  the  lights  on  Latmos  gleam, 
'Neath  Sel^n^  down  the  skies 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 

ENVOY. 

Sleep,  that  grants  what  life  denies, 
Shadowy  bounties  and  supreme. 

Bring  me  back  her  face,  that  flies, 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
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DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

REV.  DWIGHT  WILLIAMS  was  bom  in  Caz- 
enovia,  N.  Y.,  April  25th,  1824.  He  is 
descended  from  an  old  Colonial,  New  England 
family.  He  studied  in  Skaneateles  Academy  and 
Cazenovia  Seminary.  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1851,  and  his 
service  has  been  a  happy  one.  He  was  for  some 
time  assistant  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian 
Advocate.  He  has  published  two  volumes  of 
poems,  the  first,  in  1876,  which  went  through  two 
editions.  His  second,  entitled  "The  Beautiful 
City,"  was  published  in  1887.  He  contributes  quite 
largely  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  His 
last  published  poem,  "  The  Mother  of  the  Wonder- 
ful," is  a  song  of  homage  and  praise  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  N.  A.  G. 


JEWELED  WALLS. 

Somewhere,  it  must  be  so, 

Beyond  the  flow 

Of  ocean  tide 
Which  doth  the  scene  divide, 

There  is  a  city  known 

And  built  alone 

By  One  w^o  dwells 
Within  its  citadels. 

He  went  with  measuring  line 

And  skill  divine. 

From  all  apart, 
And  built  with  wonderous  art 

The  walls  of  flashing  hue, 

And  no  one  knew 

But  Him  the  cost, 
What  seas  of  love  were  crossed 

To  gather  precious  stones, 

And  gold  for  thrones. 

And  jewels  rare 
For  walls  up-built  with  care 

Of  jasper,  deeply  laid, 

And  height  arrayed 

With  amethyst 
By  golden  sunlight  kissed. 

Four-square  the  city  lies, 

With  palaces; 

It  seemeth  far 
Beyond  the  last  lone  star. 


And  yet  it  may  be  near; 
Its  atmosphere 
May  touch  the  dome 

Circled  above  our  home. 

«  ^«  «  » 

And  just  t>eyond  our  sight. 
In  stainless  white, 
Our  loved  may  be, 

And,  veiled,  we  fail  to  see. 

The  mystery  is  great; 

And  we  must  wait. 

For  faith  is  best. 
Till  we  shall  know  the  rest 


NOT  MY  WAY. 

I  HAVE  not  had  my  way,  since  He  knew  best, 

Where  paths  divide 
So  strangely,  how  to  bring  me  to  His  rest, 
Though  in  a  by-way  led  by  Him  aside, 

I  thought  to  sow  and  reap  in  wider  fields, 

But  thus  spake  He: 
"Toil  here  beside  the  rocks;  my  harvest  yields 
Shall  all  be  measured  by  thy  love  for  me." 

The  rain  and  sunshine  and  the  dew  were  sweet. 

And  where  they  fell, 
I  gathered  up  my  little  sheaves  of  wheat 
And  heard  the  Master  smiling  say  "  Tis  Well.*' 

He  seemed  to  love  the  by-paths  where  I  strove. 

And  told  me  where 
To  look  for  gems  as  signets  of  His  love. 
Which  polished  I  on  royal  days  might  wear. 

Denied  for  greater  good,  I  found  it  so; 

His  sacred  feet 
Hallowed  all  paths  through  which  He  bade  me  go 
To  find  His  rest  where  all  His  by-paths  meet. 


AS  A  LEAF. 

So  fade  we  all; 
But  ah,  the  leaves  sometimes  fade  out  in  gold. 

Or  wait  in  royal  purple  hues  their  fall. 
And  they  grow  beautiful  as  they  grow  old. 

May  it  be  thus. 
May  we  fade  out  in  gentleness  and  love. 

And  age  become  a  coronet  for  us 
With  foregleams  of  the  glory  from  above. 

The  toilful  days 
Of  summer  heat  gone  by,  sweet  ripeness  then; 

The  fading  is  the  beauty  of  the  haze, 
The  glory  blending  with  the  last  "Amen." 
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SHE  LINGERS  YET. 

(rondeau.) 

She  lingers  yet,  the  dainty  thing, 
Coy  queen,  the  young  and  laughing  Spring; 
She  just  looks  in  with  half  a  smile 
Our  weary  heartache  to  beguile. 
And  leaves  us  cold  and  shivering. 
She  sent  the  robins  up  to  sing, 
Such  music!  chill  with  chattering, 
It  seemed  so  winter-like  in  style; 
She  lingers  yet. 

She  courts  the  snow-cloud  still  on  wing, 
And  laughs  to  see  the  winter  king 

Holding  his  broken  palace  pile. 

So  loth  to  leave  it  yet  awhile; 
Blow,  up  ye  gales!  your  treasures  bring! 
She  lingers  yet. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

Apple  blossoms!  crowns  are  they 

On  the  lovely  brow  of  May; 
Ask  the  South  Wind  how  it  brought 
All  this  beauty  magic-wrought, 

Thus  to  change  the  brown  and  gray 

Of  the  landscape,  on  its  way, 

To  such  fairy-like  display; 
Wings  are  ye  to  lift  my  thought, 
Apple  blossoms! 

Rapture  in  my  heart  holds  sway. 
Seas  of  fragrance  with  their  spray 
Deluge  me,  and  I  am  caught 
In  sweet  tides  of  song  untaught 
From  the  birds  that  haunt  the  gay 
Apple  blossoms. 


MARY. 


**Thou  the  Mother-crown  shalt  wear, 
Looked  for,  longed  for,  when  the  heir 
Of  the  nations  comes  to  rule, 
Bom  of  thee,  the  'Wonderful.'  " 
**As  thou  speakest,  let  it  be,*' 
Mary  said,  and  he  was  gone; 
Visioned  was  the  mystery 
To  her  silent  heart  alone; 
Eve  had  heard  it  at  the  gate 
Of  her  Eden  desolate, 
But  the  glory  and  surprise 
Fell  alone  on  Mary's  eyes. 

—  The  Mother  of  the  Wonderful, 


HOWARD  CARLETON  TRIPP. 

MR.  TRIPP  was  bom  in  Piano,  III.,  April  4th, 
1861.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Iowa 
almost  continuously  since  1881.  For  a  brief  portion 
of  this  time  he  attended  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School  in  Cedar  Falls,  or  was  acting  as  associate 
editor  of  a  society  and  literary  paper  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  or  had  a  little  poetical  and  political  experi- 
ence with  a  humorous  paper  in  Queen  City,  Texas. 
He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  political, 
social,  literary  and  educational  life  of  Plymouth 
county,  having  been  a  teacher  in  several  townships, 
an  active  and  enthusiastic  Republican  speaker,  and 
a  typical  western  newspaper  hustler  since  he 
located  there.  Being  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
many  literary  papers  and  magazines,  and  having  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  authors  of  na- 
tional fame,  he  has  a  better  literary  reputation 
abroad  than  at  home.  He  has  recently  published 
a  volume  entitled  "Around  the  Fireside,  and  Other 
Poems.'*  W.  W. 


AROUND  THE  FIRESIDE. 

Around  the  fireside  should  grow  and  bloom 

All  human  virtues.     In  its  golden  light 
There  should  be  neither  selfishness  nor  gloom, 

But  all  the  family  be  glad  and  bright 
For  being  members  of  the  circle  there. 

This  is  the  place  where  love  and  joy  should  find 
A  balm  or  nectar  for  the  heart's  despair ; 

This  is  the  sacred  fane  for  all  mankind, 
Around  the  fireside. 

Around  the  fireside  should  ever  be 

To  gladness  given,  but  to  sadness  dumb ; 
Here  should  those  long-departed  always  see 

A  haven  they  may  enter  when  they  come 
Across  the  ocean  billows  of  this  life ; 

Here  should  the  sin-sick  sons  and  daughters  cast 
Life's  anchor  evermore  and  quell  the  strife 

Within  their  hearts,  here  should  they  come  at  last, 
Around  the  fireside. 

Around  the  fireside  God's  love  should  shine, 

And  life  should  sparkle  with  the  splendid  blaze 
Of  duties  nobly  done  and  acts  divine, 

With  words  of  comfort  and  with  hopeful  lays. 
And  songs  of  welcome  from  the  happy  throng 
That  breaks  the  circle  of  all  hopes  allied 
i   To  all  good  things,  knowing  no  hate  nor  wrong, 
j       No  selfish  motives  and  no  sordid  pride, 
j  Around  the  fireside. 
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Around  the  fireside  hearts  should  grow  warm 

With  acts  of  kindness;  as  in  Heaven's  dime 
The  sin-freed  spirit  may  forget  the  storm 

That  oil  assailed  it  in  the  olden  time, 
So  should  the  heart  forget  its  earthly  care 

While  round  the  ever  pleasant,  cheerful  blaze ; 
The  home  should  be  a  holy  spot,  since  there 

Is  spent  thejbetter  part  of  life's  sweet  days, 
Around  the  fireside. 


LOVE  LYRIC. 

In  meadows  bright  with  violets 

And  spring's  fair  children  of  the  sun, 
With  all  that  love  or  youth  begets. 

We  romp,  and  play,  and  laugh,  and  run. 
The  crocus  with  a  face  of  snow 

We  oft  discover  as  a  prize ; 
Love  blushes  in  her  cheeks,  I  know. 

And  blossoms  in  her  eyes. 

The  song-birds  twitter  as  we  pass 

From  bud  to  blossom,  glad  and  free ; 
She  is  an  angel-hearted  lass. 

With  admiration  all  for  me. 
I  read  it  in  her  tender  ways, 

The  love-clad  touches  of  her  hand  ; 
Love  teaches  me  the  art  of  praise 

And  makes  her  understand. 

Ah,  well,  the  violets  may  fade, 

The  crocus  wither  in  the  sun  ; 
But  with  the  merry-hearted  maid 

I  still  may  laugh,  and  play,  and  run. 
For  love  has  sought  us  from  above 

And  bound  us,  though  we  both  are  free. 
And  in  God's  meadow-lands  of  love 

She  only  lives  for  me. 


SAMANTHA'S  BAC  FRUM  SKULE. 

•*  WuL,  Samantha's  bac'  frum  skule, 

Bac'  an'  iz  a  womun  grown  ; 
Mayba  thinks  I  am  a  fule, 

Mayba  —  but  I'm  not  alone, 
Fur  hur  muther  iz  with  me, 

Ma  wuz  mad  when  I  a'pos'd 
'Mantha  takin'  a  degree 

Ov  grand  hi'  .skule  furbalows. 
Ma's  wish  iz  my  da'ly  rule, 
So  Samantha  went  tu  skule. 

'*  Went  an'  left  us  lon'sum  like. 
With  two  empty  h'arts  an'  ban's  ; 

Ma  went  out  upon  a  strike, 
I  guv'  in  tu  hur  deman's ; 


Sed  that  *Mantha  ourter  play 

The  pianna,  I'am  to  sing. 
So  Marier  had  hur  way; 
'Mantha  left  us  'way  las'  spring, 
Went  tu  kollege,  Tamed  the  style, 
Leavin'  us  alone  awhile. 

"  Mantha's  like  hur  muther  wuz. 

When  way  bac'  frum  spring  tu  fall, 
Luv'  notes  in  hur  ears  I'd  buzz, 

Leanin'  o'er  the  garden  wall ; 
Neow  the  town  boys  visit  us, 

Jest  tu  compliment  hur  ways ; 
An'  I  dare  not  raise  a  fuss 

If  the  best  one  stays  an'  stays ; 
'Mantha  likes  tu  entertain 
Boys  of  style  an'  boys  of  brain. 

"  Bet  that  ere  anuther  year 

'Mantha  will  jest  up  an'  wed  j 
Children  ar'  so  very  queer, 

Fur  the  other  day  she  s'ed, 
*  Dad!  * — she  alwus  calls  me  Dad  — 

'Aint  I  gettin'  much  tuu  old 
Fur  a  common  country  lad. 

Without  leamin',  without  gold  ? ' 
Kin'  o'  struck  me  then  an'  thare 
Soon  thare'd  be  anuther  pare. 

**  Queer  she  iz  sence  she  retum'd, 

Haz  strange  notions  in  hur  head, 
Cues'  she  at  the  kollege  le'm'd 

Only  how  tu  woo  an'  wed." 
That's  the  greatest  thing  in  life. 

That's  the  best  an'  grandest  rule, 
'Mantha' 11  make  a  splendid  wife, 

'Mantha's  just  got  bac'  from  skule. 
But  life's  skule  will  be,  you  bet. 
The  best  one  she's  entered  yet 

"In  this  kollege  she  will  find 

Hardships,  lessons  long  tu  le'm, 
Oft  her  eyes  will  be  so  blind 

She  will  not  know  whare  tu  turn  ; 
Children  will  forsake  hur  place, 

Grow  outside  hur  muther-rule ; 
Enter  life's  uncert'in  race. 

Like  Samantha,  go  tu  skule ; 
But  hur  h'art  will  kind  a  smile 
Should  they  cum  bac'  fur  awhile." 


GOOD  NIGHT. 
In  sweet  and  simple  childlike  glee. 

Ere  age  brings  grief  and  care, 
We  speak  it  at  our  mother's  knee, 
'Tis  half  of  every  prayer. 

^Good  NigkL 
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JAMES  FRANKLIN  FITTS. 

THE  author  whose  name  appears  here  was 
essentially  a  poet,  although  he  obtained  far 
gpreater  success  and  more  ample  recognition  as  a 
novelist,  for  one  of  his  latest  works,  *'  The  Parted 
Veil,"  published  in  Bei ford's  Maf^azine^  placed 
him  on  the  plane  of  our  greatest  writers  of  fiction. 
Major  Fitts  was  bom  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber nth,  1839,  and  being  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  educators  of  western  New  York,  his 
early  education  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
one  "bred  to  the  law."  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  when  just  twenty-one  and  immediately  took 
rank  as  an  advocate.  When  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion called  the  brave  to  the  field,  young  Fitts 
was  prompt  to  enter  the  contest,  and  after  many 
bloody  battles,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  dis- 
charged a  major  by  brevet  for  bravery  in  action; 
but  in  addition  to  his  honors  he.  bore  with  him  the 
burden  of  Confederate  lead,  and  so  near  his  heart 
that  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  could  not  relieve  him 
from  this  burden  of  death.  Major  Fitts  was  a  most 
prolific  writer;  the  titles  of  his  songs  and  stories 
with  the  names  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  have  published  his  productions  would  much 
more  than  fill  the  space  allotted  by  this  magazine 
for  a  biographical  sketch.  While  in  the  army, 
Major  Fitts  made  good  progress  in  a  literary  life 
already  commenced,  and  some  of  his  best  work  was 
an  outcome  of  the  war  and  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine  and  the  Galtixy.  Our  author's  strength 
as  a  poet  lay  in  his  vivid  power  of  description  and 
his  suggestiveness,  as  "The  Leadsman's  Song," 
"On  the  Beach"  and  "Ultima  Thule "  attest. 
Major  Fitts  died  at  his  home  in  Lockport,  on  Jan- 
uary nth,  1890,  from  the  effects  of  the  enemy's 
lead,  which  he  had  carried  in  his  breast  ever  since 
the  war,  and  which  was  the  result  of  a  shot  fired  in 
the  dawn  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday  in 
June,  in  front  of  Port  Hudson.  S.  T.  C. 


THE  EVIL  WITHIN  ME. 

Idly  rests  in  its  scabbard  the  sword  that  I  wore 

When  battles  flamed  over  the  land; 
I  am  stirred  by  their  bellowing  thunders  no  more, 

By  their  hot  breath  no  longer  am  fanned. 
Ah!  Christ,  it  is  well!    Let  the  spirit  of  hell 

That  tortured  the  people  amain 
LJe  down  in  the  dust,  and  the  sword,  may  it  rust! 

Peace  bless  us  forever  again. 


But  ceaseless  the  warfare  within  me  prevails, 

It's  tumult  will  never  be  still. 
And  oflen,  too  often,  my  Good  Angel  fails 

To  conquer  the  Spirit  of  111. 
Hemmed  in  by  the  fires  of  this  wearying  fight, 

While  my  years  to  eternity  roll, 
I  witness  the  legions  of  Darkness  and  Light 

Contending  to  capture  my  soul. 

Fast  bound  in  the  fetters  of  earth  and  of  sin, 

I  struggle  and  cry  to  be  free, 
While  the  Angel  without  and  the  Demon  within 

Wage  perpetual  war  over  me. 
Oh!  saddest  of  combats!  most  cruel  of  wars! 

I  am  spent  with  the  toil  of  the  fray! 
Lifelong  shall  [  bear  its  disfiguring  scars. 

And  deliverance  seems  far  away. 

Still,  serene  in  his  strength,  strives  the  angel  of 
Good; 

I  am  sure  in  the  end  he  will  win. 
For  so  long  and  so  strong  has  he  nobly  withstood. 

He  MUST  vanquish  the  evil  within. 
Nay,  I  war  not  alone!    The  bright  Presence  that 
stilled 

The  tempest  on  vexed  Galilee 
With  fervor  and  faith  all  my  being  hath  filled, 

And  this  battle  He  giveth  to  me. 


.  THE  LEADSMAN'S  SONG. 

'TwAS  a  seaman  bold  on  the  ship's  lee  side, 

Where  the  black  waves  rollicked  far  and  wide, 

Where  keen  winds  whistled  through  ragged  sails 

With  a  dreary  gamut  of  shrieks  and  wails. 

Where  cloudy  masses  obscured  the  sun 

With  a  tangled  vapor,  dark  and  dun, 

Where  the  stout  ship  reeled  with  the  tempest's 

blows, 
And  cries  to  God  'mid  the  storm  arose 
As  the  jagged  line  of  the  hard  lee  shore 
Came  dim  to  herald  the  breaker's  roar! 
'Twas  then  that  the  seaman  swung  the  lead 
With  a  circling  sweep  round  his  rain-beat  head. 
And  launching  it  down  in  the  troubled  sea, 
Sang  loudly  and  clear  this  song  to  me: 


*'  Quarter  less  four!    Quarter  less  four! 

Hark!    how  the  breakers  roar  a-lee. 

Chanting  aloud  in  devilish  glee, 
Chorusing  ever.  One  ship  tnoref 

Wrecks  ashore  I  can  plainly  see; 
Corpses  are  lying  there — corpses  four: 

There,  alack!  we  shall  shortly  be. 

Three  fathoms  only!     Quarter  /ess  three! 
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**  Three  and  a  half?    It  deepens  at  last! 

Quarter  less  four!    There's  a  channel  here. 

Courage,  pilot  and  take  good  cheer! 
Five — the  danger  is  overpast! 
Sixl—huzza!— for  it  deepens  fast 
Seven  fathoms — deep  eight! 
Now  may  the  breakers  lie  in  wait, 

Dragging  the  shoals  with  their  foamy  net: 
Others  may  meet  with  the  sailor's  fate. 

We  shall  be  snared— not  yet,  not  yet! 
And  a  half-eight— eight  and  a  half! 
Now  in  sooth,  we  can  bravely  laugh: 
For  the  distant  breakers,  I  wot,  confess 
With  their  sullen  roaring  'One  ship  less!'  " 

And  his  song  to  me  as  I  swayed  the  wheel 

(For  the  good  ship's  woe  or  the  good  ship's  weal!) 

With  the  nervous  grasp  of  a  trained  athlete. 

Had  a  melody  in  its  close  most  sweet. 

For  I  thought,  as  our  keel  passed  the  cruel  shoal, 

And  I  held  our  course  to  the  open  sea, 

That  another  pilot  had  stood  by  me, 
Keeping  the  ship  toward  the  fated  goal! 
A  shadowy  helmsman,  stem  and  dark, 
Terribly  steering  my  fated  bark: 
A  specter  pilot  of  fleshless  bone, 
With  icy  fingers  upon  mine  own. 
With  hollow  eyes  fixed  on  the  corse-strewn  shore. 
And  jaws  ever  grinning  'One  ship  more! '  "      ' 


ON  THE  BEACH. 

When  the  sun  was  burning  low. 
And  his  last  expiring  glow 
Gilded  ocean's  restless  flow; 

When  the  tide  had  ebbed  away 
With  the  ebbing  of  the  day 
In  the  bosom  of  the  bay; 

When  the  starry  fires  were  burning, 
Lamps  of  heaven,  with  night  returning, 
Beacon- lights  of  mortal  yearning. 

Then  we  walked  the  brown-gray  sand. 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Walked  the  while  in  fairy-land. 

There,  beside  the  singing  sea. 
There  together  happily 
Sang  our  hearts  its  melody. 

Then  together— now  alone, 
Listening  to  the  ocean's  moan, 
Bended  like  a  reed  o'erblown. 


Here  I  walk  the  sands  at  eve. 

Here  in  solitude  I  grieve, 

Break  the  spells  we  loved  to  weave. 

Still  the  silver  fires  are  set 

In  night's  azure  coronet: 

Do  they  light  thy  pathway  yet  ? 

Oh  my  darling,  earth  is  weary, 
Life,  without  thee,  sad  and  dreary. 
Ocean's  song  a  miserere! 

And  my  sun  is  burning  low; 
Fainter  yet  life's  embers  glow. 
Tides  will  ebb  that  can  not  flow. 


ULTIMA  THULE. 

Along  the  desolate  regions  of  this  land, 
To  gloomy  shores  where  is  a  boundless  sea. 

Moves  as  with  cadenced  step  a  countless  band. 
Marching  with  me. 

A  mighty  army  pressing  to  the  verge 
Of  the  fathomless  ocean,  staying  not  its  feet 

Where  thunderous  surf  may  never  roll  and  surge. 
To  warn  retreat 

O  leader,  call  a  halt!  O  bugler,  sound 
One  thrilling  note  of  pause,  for  ye  may  see 

In  yon  dark  flood  the  foremost  files  are  drowned. 
As  all  will  be. 

Nor  flight  nor  rest  is  here!  mine  eyes  in  vain 
Scan  the  horizon.    Where  are  they  who  crossed  ? 

O  captain,  halt!— that  piteous  cry  again — 
Ere  I  be  lost. 


MAY. 


She  comes  again  with  smiles  and  flowers  to  bless 
us, 
To  decorate  the  earth  so  grim  and  gray, 
While  from  the  south  her  breathings  wild  caress  us, 
Sweet  May! 

The  world  is  .sad  with  pain,  with  age  is  hoary. 

It  groans  and  travails  on  its  toilsome  way, 
But  on  it  like  a  coronal  of  glory 
Sits  May! 

Thou  wayward,  merry  darling  of  creation. 

Come  to  our  hearts  with  sunshine ;  come  and  stay! 
To  thee  and  all  thy  charms  we  make  oblation. 
Dear  May! 
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CLARA  TAYLOR  HENRY. 

CLARA  TAYLOR  HENRY  was  bom  August 
19th,  1855,  in  Alabama,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y. 
Her  father,  Daniel  Taylor  was,  educated  in  Yale 
College.  He  is  a  man  of  superior  ability,  keen  in- 
tellect and  strong  christian  character,  and  is  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Her  mother  is  a 
lady  of  rare  culture  and  refinement  Her  christian 
life,  mellowed  and  sweetened  by  years  of  invalidism, 
is  most  beautiful  on  whichever  side  you  look.  Miss 
Taylor  was  instructed  by  her  mother  until  the 
age  of  thirteen,  when  she  began  her  school  life 
in  Gary  Collegiate  Seminary  in  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 
Subsequent  to  this  she  entered  the  LeRoy  Ingham 
University  as  a  student,  from  which  school  she  was 
graduated  in  June,  1876.  On  the  eleventh  of  July, 
1 88 1,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  a  talented  gentleman  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity located  in  Madison,  Wis.,  where  she  still  re- 
sides. Prof.  Henry  is  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  is  also  director  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  Mrs.  Henry's  intense  nature,  her 
love  of  poetry  and  ability  to  express  the  same  in 
words  were  inherited  from  her  mother,  and  early 
manifested.  Although  she  has  written  but  little, 
her  poems  display  marked  ability.  Had  Mrs. 
Henry  continued  exercising  her  gift  as  a  writer,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  ranked  high  as  a  poet  But 
serious  trouble  with  her  eyes  has  compelled  her  to 
lay  down  her  pen  and  remain  at  home  in  great  se- 
clusion, which  is  the  only  shadow  that  falls  upon 
the  household  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the  trio,  her- 
self, her  devoted  husband  and  lovely  little  boy. 

A.  M.  S. 


FALLING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  days  are  chill  with  hint  of  coming  frost. 

A  loneliness  pervades  the  air,  and  sound 
Of  rustling,  'plaining  branches  skyward  tossed 

By  some  lone  wind,  that  homeless  e'er  is  found. 

The  drifting  leaves  are  floating  down  in  slow 
And  sad  array,  like  winding  solemn  train 

Of  mourners  drear;  in  hush  of  silent  woe 
They  seek  the  lonely  grave  of  summer  slain. 

Fair  summer,  with  her  wealth  of  golden  hours. 
Her  thousand  winning  graces,  beauty  rare. 

Is  drifting  now  through  sweet  elysian  bowers; 
Her  tender  life  no  bitter  winds  could  bear. 

A  gloom  is  in  the  sky,  and  somber  clouds 
Of  coldest  tint  fold  down  at  western  gate. 


Where   fleeting   day   glides   out;   then   darkness 
shrouds 
The  waiting  earth,  while  care  and  toil  abate. 

The  pulse  of  nature  slower  beats  at  thought 
Of  rest,  and  dreaming  noontides  weave  a  spell 

Of  lotus  power,  a  mystic  charming,  fraught 
With  droning  sound  of  wings  in  wood  and  dell. 

Amid  the  sober  gray  of  autumn  hours 
Drift  purest  days  of  silver  sheen,  like  bits 

Of  pearl  from  gate  of  city  fair  that  towers 
In  matchless  grace,  where  King  of  Glory  sits. 

Sweet  wondrous  days  that  blossom  into  life. 
At  touch  of  wooing  sunshine,  warm  and  bright 

Then  breathing  perfume,  till  far  woods  are  rife 
With  subtle,  drifting  incense,  fade  to-night 

Yet  sunset  hues  of  gold  and  crimson  bum 
In  stately  woods  that  sweep  the  western  sky. 

And  ruby  gleams  'mid  bronzing  leaves  that  turn 
To  catch  the  tints  of  morning  ere  they  die. 

The  shadows  sleep  in  depth  of  valley  wide, 
And  sunbeams  linger  where  the  purpling  hills 

Their  glory  hold.    Thus  ebbing  slow,  the  tide 
Of  life  drifts  on  in  ever  waning  rills. 

The  year  is  near  to  death.    A  holy  calm 
Falls  soft  and  sweet  atween  the  hours  of  gloom. 

Like  soothing,  rhythmic  cadence  of  a  psalm 
In  hush  that  lieth  near  an  open  tomb. 


MUTATION. 

A  FLIGHT  of  birds  to  the  southward, 
And  a  moaning  wind  from  the  northward, 
T)ie  wheeling  sun  is  quick  to  run 
His  appointed  way,  and  the  day  is  done. 

A  brighter  gleam  in  the  starlight, 

And  a  cooler  glow  in  the  noonlight, 

A  longer  tend  in  shadow's  trend 

Where  the  larches  nod  and  the  willows  bend. 

A  breath  of  flowers  going  skyward. 
And  a  cloud  of  leaves  falling  earthward. 
With  sunset  tint  in  richest  print. 
Bright  mosaic  rare,  with  a  golden  glint. 

A  crisping  sound  on  the  roadside. 
And  a  dreamy  haze  on  the  hillside. 
With  golden  sweep  of  sunlight  deep 
O'er  the  bosky  dell  and  the  rocky  steep. 
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From  twilight  dim  to  the  sunrise, 
And  through  all  the  day  to  the  star-rise, 
A  shifting  play  of  color  gay, 
Or  a  somber  thread  of  shading  gray. 


JUNE. 


Filled  with  sweetness,  rich  completeness, 

Flowing  wine  of  ruby  days, 
June  the  matchless,  June  the  peerless, 

Crowns  the  year  with  diamond  rays. 

Rarest  gem  in  nature's  setting, 

Pure  as  pearl  in  ocean  hold. 
Golden  rim  of  sunlight  falling 

Girds  thee  close  in  fretted  mold. 

Fancy  lingers  near  the  portal 
Where  the  changing  months  appear, 

Touching  each  with  magic  pencil, 
Witching  priestess  of  the  year. 

Yet  the  June  month  is  her  darling. 

And  a  robe  of  fairy  sheen 
Folds  the  dainty,  graceful  being 

With  the  halo  of  a  queen. 

Glowing  gifts  and  shining  treasure 

Doth  the  royal  hand  bestow; 
Boons  unstinted,  without  measure. 

In  a  thousand  channels  flow. 

Wealth  of  bloom  and  leafing  perfect 
Now  the  waiting  world  endow; 

Sounds  in  tone  of  every  insect, 

**  Summer's  crown  is  on  her  brow." 

Roses  blush  with  hearts  of  crimson; 

Tintings  rare  that  shells  illume 
Blend  with  purest  buds  that  whiten; 

Censers  sweet  the  air  perfume. 


FROST-WORK, 

O  earth!    What  strange  new  atmosphere  hath  If  ft 
Its  touch  upon  thee  ?    Yester  eve  the  dry 
And  blackened  branches  lined  the  gloomy  sky 

In  loneliness  profound,  of  leaves  bereft; 

Yet  now  with  snowy  crystals  fashioned  defl 
Are  glittering  all,  as  though  immersed  in  high 
And  floating  vapors  that  congeal  and  vie 

In  myriads  of  fragments  subtly  cleft. 

The  new  world,  spotless  made  and  pure  as  deed 

Of  God,  doth  stand  amazed  at  sight  of  her 

Own  loveliness.     Fair  prototype  of  the 

Eternal  mom,  when  all  things  shall  be  freed 
From  touch  of  sin.    Then  golden  harps  will  stir, 
And  we  for  aye  the  King  Immortal  see. 


MELISSA  ELIZABETH  RIDDLE  BANTA. 

MRS.  MELISSA  ELIZABETH  RIDDLE 
BANTA  was  bom  in  Cheviot,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  March  27th,  1834.  Her  father, 
James  Riddle,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Jackson,  a  Quaker,  was  of 
English  origin.  Melissa  Elizabeth  is  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  house.  She  attended  the  Wes- 
leyan  Female  Institute  in  Cincinnati  until  her  four- 
teenth year,  when,  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Covington,  Ky.,  she  was  placed  in  the  Female 
Collegiate  Institute  of  that  city,  where  she  was 
graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  The 
.same  year  she  made  a  romantic  marriage  with 
Joseph  I.  Perrin,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  The  young^ 
couple  lived  in  Vicksburg,  where  the  bride  was  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  wedding  day,  September 
nth,  1853,  Mr.  Perrin  died  of  yellow  fever.  That 
was  the  year  when  the  fever  was  epidemic  in  the 
South.  Mrs.  Banta's  recollections  of  that  time  are 
vivid.  Her  poem,  "The  Gmesome  Rain,"  em- 
bodies a  grief,  a  regret  and  a  hint  of  the  horrors  of 
that  season.  Mrs.  Sophia  Fox,  hearing  of  her  sit- 
uation, sent  her  carriage  and  servants  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  to  carry  the  young  widow  to  her 
plantation  at  Bovina,  Miss.  There  she  remained 
for  two  months,  until  her  parents  dared  to  send  for 
her.  Mrs.  Fox,  with  characteristic  southern  warm- 
heartedness, had  supplied  all  her  needs  and  refused 
all  proffered  remuneration  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Mount,  the  old  family  physician.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perrin,  a  little  daughter  was  bom,  but  in  a 
'  few  weeks. she  faded  from  her  mother's  arms,  and 
the  child-widow  took  again  her  place  in  her 
father's  house.  For  the  sake  of  an  entire  change 
of  scene  her  father  disposed  of  his  home  and  busi- 
ness interests  in  Covington,  temporarily,  and 
removed  to  Bloomington,  Ind.  It  was  there  Mrs, 
Perrin  met  David  D.  Banta,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried June  nth,  1856.  Soon  after  the  wedding  they 
went  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  in  October,  1847,  to 
Franklin,  Ind.,  where  they  have  since  lived.  Mrs. 
Banta  is  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
She  has  been  twice  to  Europe  and  has  visited  all 
the  notable  places  in  the  United  States.  Her  letters 
of  travel  are  only  less  charming  than  her  poetry. 


CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES. 

I  REMEMBER  With  a  pleasure 

Very  near  akin  to  pain, 
All  that  mingled  in  my  childhood. 

Like  a  distant  sweet  refrain. 
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Like  a  minor  voice  at  dewfall, 

By  a  voice  I  know  and  love, 
From  out  of  dusky  distance, 

With  eve's  purple  sky  above^ 

Our  brown  old  home  lay  nestled 

In  the  lap  of  circling  hills, 
Where  the  dandelion  golden 

Grew  along  the  rocky  rills. 

The  shadows  of  the  forest  trees 

Swayed  lightly  on  the  grass, 
While  the  boughs  with  sighing  rustle 

Tapped  the  up-stairs  window  glass. 

In  the  quaint  old-fashioned  garden 
Grew  the  hollyhocks  and  chives; 

And  a  bench  beneath  the  cherry  trees 
Held  up  the  yellow  hives. 

Oh,  those  old  trees  were  so  pretty 
In  their  springtime  snowy  bloom, 

With  the  young  green  glancing  through  it 
0*er  the  bee-hives*  humming  rune. 

Will  the  purple  apple  blossoms 

Ever  smell  as  sweet  again  ? 
Or  the  robins  in  their  branches 

Sound  so  musical  as  then  ? 

Will  the  harebell  and  the  oxlips 

Ever  nod  so  merry  more, 
As  those  my  bare  feet  hunted  then 

The  shaded  woodland  o'er  ? 

Ah  me!  no  more  I'll  clamber 
To  search  the  swallow's  nests, 

Or  catch  the  brooklet's  shiners 
Where  the  willow  shadow  rests. 

Never  watch  the  glowing  sunset 
Where  the  cloud-rifls  gleam  with  gold, 

Watch  again  for  angel  faces, 
As  with  beating  heart  of  old. 

I  will  say  no  more  in  twilight 
With  the  watching  stars  above. 

Thinking  less  what  mother  taught  me, 
Than  of  her  most  perfect  love, 

"'  Now  I  lay  me  "  and  "  Our  Father." 
Oh,  the  simple  peace  of  then! 

It  was  sweeter  than  life's  fullness 
Ever  gave  to  me  again. 


THE  GRUESOME  RAIN. 

All  day  I  have  listened  the  grieving  wind 

From  over  the  sodden  plain. 
As  it  shook  and  twisted  the  naked  trees. 

And  swirled  by  the  drifting  rain, 
Falling  so  dim,  with  hollow  roar, 

Like  the  sea  where  breakers  foam, 
Or  its  long  black  swell  on  the  shingle  gray, 

Where  the  fretted  tide  waves  comb. 

Through  the  monotone  of  the  winter  wind 

Memory  hears  sweet  voices  low, 
That  only  memory  shall  hear  more, 

From  out  of  the  long  ago. 
And  the  gray  rain  as  a  background  shows 

Old  scenes  that  are  only  air. 
For  time  and  faces  have  passed  away; 

I  only,  of  all,  am  here. 

I  see,  as  I  hear  the  voiceful  wind. 

In  the  depths  of  the  dim  gray  storm, 
A  scene  in  tenderest  contrast  smile. 

All  flowery,  sunny  and  warm. 
Under  a  spreading  china  tree. 

In  the  southern  sunshine's  glow. 
With  cool  verandas  twining  'round 

A  cottage  quaint  and  low. 

Within  a  childish  mother  sings 

Her  babe  to  smiling  rest, 
And  two  boyish  arms,  with  pride  and  love, 

Press  both  to  his  happy  breast. 
While  the  breeze  hums  soft  in  the  jasmine's  spray. 

Blowing  in  on  its  sea- wet  breath; 
And  in  all  the  light,  and  bloom,  and  love 

Is  no  lurking  hint  of  death. 

The  roses  bloom  like  a  paradise. 

And  great  white  blossoms  blow 
'Mid  the  glossy  green  of  magnolia  trees 

In  odorous  drifts  of  snow. 
And  myrtle  sprays  through  their  crimpled  depths 

Catch  the  shell-like  pink  of  dawn. 
And  flowers  blow  with  the  many  hues 

Of  the  west  when  day  is  gone. 

In  a  spreading  live-oak,  towering  high. 

Like  a  guardian  standing  near, 
'Mid  its  curtains  soft  of  silvery  moss, 

The  mockbird's  trill  I  hear 
Through  all  the  long,  bright  summer  day, 

Till  the  evening  stars  appear. 
And  singing  his  matchless  roundelay 

In  the  moonlight  still  and  clear. 
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Oh,  stars  that  watch  in  the  purple  sky, 

Sweet  moon  so  pale  and  pure. 
Awaken  these  happy  sleepers  to 

The  woe  coming  swift  and  sure. 
For  death  is  here — oh,  gruesome  rain! 

There's  a  dirge  in  your  solemn  roar, 
With  the  minor  strain  of  the  wailing  wind 

Chording  its  deep  chant  o*er. 

In  mockery  glows  the  coming  sun 

On  desolate,  empty  streets, 
Where  the  dead-cart  and  its  driver  grim 

Are  the  only  life  one  meets. 
And  shrieks  ring  here,  and  sobs  moan^there. 

And  the  sexton  digs  all  day 
Where  the  dead-carts  leave  their  lonely  loads, 

*Mid  the  heaps  of  fresh-dug  clay. 

In  tlie  cottage  low  *neath  the  china  tree 

Now  no  girlish  mother  sings, 
While  the  scented  jasmine's  starry  spray 

Blows  in  on  the  breeze's  wings. 
And  the  boyish  father,  too,  is  gone, 

And  the  baby  sleeps  for  aye. 
Though  the  roses  bloom  like  paradise 

Under  the  summer  sky. 

Oh,  winter  wind!  gray,  gruesome  storm! 

Where  are  my  vanished  friends  ? 
Where  drifts  the  current  of  all  the  years  ? 

Say  whither  my  own  life  tends. 
Are  those  voices  dead  forever  and  aye. 

Or  waiting  for  me  somewhere  ? 
Will  the  whole  of  our  vanishing  life  but  be 

Memory's  pictures  painted  on  air  ? 


ATTUNE. 


There's  a  festival  of  music 

All  unheralded  begun, 
Where  was  only  dew  and  silence 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
But  you  hear  the  wee  musicians 

Playing  now  where'er  you  go. 
And  their  castanets  are  beating. 

And  their  viols  thrumming  low; 
How  they  rasp  their  tiny  fiddles 

With  a  shrill  insistent  bow, 
And  pick  their  airy  banjoes 

Where  the  rippling  grasses  flow, 
With  a  vibrant  din  and  clamor 

Mark  their  measures  fast  and  slow. 

—  The  Crickets'  Festival, 


STEPHEN  MARION  WATSON. 

STEPHEN  MARION,  son  of  Stephen  and 
'Elizabeth  (Andrews)  Watson  was  bom  in 
Saco,  Maine,  January  22nd,  1836,  where  he  passed 
his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  He  is  the  oldest  of  four 
children,  descended  from  purely  English  stock. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
father,  being  much  away  from  home,  left  him  with 
the  farm  hands  who  took  little  interest  in  the  boy, 
so  his  aged  grandparents  *were  the  company  he 
most  enjoyed.  Although  occupations  of  the  farm 
were  distasteful  to  him,  young  Watson  was  obliged 
to  assist  in  its  management,  and  he  received  little 
advantage  for  education  beyond  the  town  schools 
till  he  was  nearly  grown,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
village  to  prepare  himself  for  an  academic  course, 
which  he  received  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  N,  T. 
True.  After  teaching  school  for  some  time  he 
removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  He  married  Miss  Almira  Fogg,  of 
his  native  State,  and  returned  to  Saco,  where  he 
became  interested  in  a  historical  institution  and 
was  made  its  librarian,  but  he  soon  after  resigned 
this  position  for  a  similar  one  in  the  Public  Library 
in  Portland,  which  he  held  from  1874  to  189 1.  In 
1884  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Maine 
Historical  and  Getiealogical  Recorder^  a  quarterly 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  which  its  name 
implies.  W.  H.  S. 


REFLECTIONS. 

(sunset.) 

The  setting  sun  o'er  Venice  threw 
A  royal  cloak  of  purple  hue; 
Here  behold  immortal  Titian 
Drape  the  child  of  a  Patrician. 

The  grand  canal  in  waves  of  gold, 
Stirred  by  the  breeze,  majestic  rolled; 
The  grimy  walls  of  old  St.  Mark 
Caught  the  glow  like  a  shining  spark, 

And  flung  its  gleams  with  lightning  flash 
To  palace,  hovel,  roof  and  sash. 
Till  turret,  dome  and  pointed  spire 
Burned  with  the  gorgeous  sunset  fire. 

Mirrored  in  all  her  water-bands, 
In  awful  silence  Venice  stands, 
Old  and  gray;  yet  with  magic  touch 
What  grandeur  can  be  made  of  such! 
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The  mountains  rose  to  larger  size, 
Their  tops  went  tow'ring  to  the  skies; 
Though  far  away,  distinct  and  clear 
They  stood,  and  seemed  surprising  near. 

The  sky  was  draped  with  fire  and  blood; 
Sank  the  sun  in  a  purple  flood 
Of  clouds,  and  hills,  and  distant  trees, 
Like  vast  surging  billowy  seas. 

I  looked  above  me  and  around 
On  city,  sky  and  sea  profound, 
On  all  this  bright,  this  grand  display 
To  usher  out  a  dying  day. 

With  thoughtful  gaze  awestruck  I  stood 
Alone,  and  in  such  sober  mood 
As  one  feels  most  his  nothingness. 
Is  this  grand  scene  all  meaningless  ? 

Or  can  these  hills  transfigured  be, 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  sky  and  sea. 
For  my  own  wonder  and  surprise; 
For  my  poor  faith  and  doubting  eyes  ? 

Yet  though  this  scene  may  be  for  naught, 
This  was  the  burden  of  my  thought, 
When  I  am  called,  O  God,  to  Thee, 
Shall  aught  like  this  occur  for  me  ? 

Without  His  care  no  reptile  crawls. 
Unseen  by  Him  no  sparrow  falls; 
Can  I  be  less  than  tree  or  hill, 
Less  worthy  of  His  loving  will  ? 

Then  as  goes  out  this  dying  day, 
Shall  there  be  sent  for  me  one  ray 
From  His  paternal  love  and  power 
To  cheer  my  waning  sunset  hour  ? 


SLEIGH  BELLS. 

The  raging  wind  had  ceased  to  blow. 
And  hill  and  dale  were  white  with  snow; 
I  heard  the  sleigh  bells  jingling  go 
On  prancing  horses  all  aglow. 

I  saw  no  cloud,  the  sky  was  clear. 
Their  joyous  music  I  could  hear 
Far  through  the  chilly  atmosphere, 
As  on  they  sped  like  bounding  deer. 

A  merry  party  in  the  sleigh 
Laughed  and  shouted  on  their  way, 
And  I  could  hear  bystanders  say, 
**  Wish  all  the  world  could  be  as  gay." 


A  ragged  boy  stood  by  my  side. 
And  wished  that  he  might  have  a  ride; 
He  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  glide 
Along  the  road  with  so  much  pride. 

Thought  I,  "  Poor  lad,  you  know,  indeed, 
That  all  who  ride,  their  horse  must  feed; 
And  should  you  own  a  dashing  steed. 
You  then  would  feel  some  other  need!  " 

How  many  ways  we  may  enjoy 
Ourselves  in  life  while  man  or  boy; 
No  matter  what  may  be  our  toy, 
If  evil  envy  we  destroy. 

While  some  may  own  their  coach  and  four 
And  ride  o*er  mountain,  dale  or  moor. 
Others  less  fortunate  and  poor 
Can  never  lose  them,  that  is  sure. 

Let*s  be  content,  whate'er  our  lot, 
And  do  our  best  with  what  we've  got; 
If  we  must  walk  while  others  trot. 
We'll  still  be  cheerful,  will  we  not  ? 

The  road  is  short  that  has  no  turn. 
The  brightest  fire*ll  not  always  bum. 
Decrees  of  fate  we  will  not  spurn. 
But  bide  our  time  and  watch  and  learn. 

Meanwhile  your  thoughts  on  these  words  cast, 
Last  must  be  first,  and  first  be  last; 
And  those  who  now  may  ride  so  fast 
May  reach  their  journey's  end  the  last. 


CHANGE. 


The  changing  seasons  come  and  go. 
From  summer's  heat  to  winter's  snow; 
When  laughing,  dancing  June  is  here, 
We  think  her  best  of  all  the  year. 

But  when  we  tire  of  dance  and  song, 
And  summer  days  grow  dull  and  long. 
We  glad  exchange  her  drowsy  heat 
For  coming  autumn's  cool  retreat. 

We  ever  long  for  something  new; 
Ambition  climbs  for  broader  view; 
So,  fain  the  boy  a  man  would  be. 
Then  king  or  lord  of  high  degree. 

The  summit  gained,  we  look  beyond; 
Our  sun  goes  down  while  we  despond; 
And  darkness  closes  now  the  scene, 
The  evening  and  the  dawn  between. 
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MARGARET  JUNKIN  PRESTON. 

MRS.  MARGARET  JUNKIN  PRESTON  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1825.    She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Junkin,  who  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  president  of  Washing- 
ton College,  in  Lexington,  Va.     He  died  in  1868. 
In  her  young  womanhood  she  became  the  wife  of 
Col.  Preston,  connected  with  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.     She  began  to  write  verses  when  a  child. 
Her  first  published  work  appeared  in  Sartain's 
Magazine  in  1849  and  1850.     In  1856  she  published 
her  novel,  "Silverwood,  a  Book  of  Memories." 
She  sympathized  with  the  South  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  many  of  her  fugitive  poems,  printed  before  the 
war  in  southern  journals  breathed   her  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  North.    In  1865  she  published  a 
volume  of  verse,  "  Beechenbrook,"  devoted  to  the 
Civil  War,  and  containing  her  "Slain  in  Battle" 
and    "Stonewall  Jackson's    Grave,"    with  many 
other  lyrics  on  the  war.     In  1870  she  published  a 
second  volume  of  verse,  "Old  Songs  and  New,*' 
which  contains  the  most  admirable  of  her  produc- 
tions.   She  has  contributed  art-poems  to  a  number 
of  leading  magazines,  and  her  ballads  are  particu- 
larly fine  pieces  of  work.    She  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  contributors  to  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.     Her  attainments  are  varied,  and  she 
has  made  excellent  translations  from  both  ancient 
and  modem  languages.     Her  recent  publications 
are    "Cartoons"    (Boston,    1875),    "For    Love's 
Sake:  Poems  of  Faith  and  Comfort"  (New  York, 
1886),    "Colonial    Ballads,    Sonnets    and    Other 
Verse"  (Boston,    1887),    "A  Handful   of  Mono- 
graphs,  Continental    and    English"   (New  York, 
1887).  H.  A.  V. 


LADY  YEARDLEY'S  GUEST. 

(1654). 

'TWAS  a  Saturday  night,  midwinter, 

And  the  snow  with  its  sheeted  pall 
Had  covered  the  stubbled  clearings 

That  girdled  the  rude-built  "  Hall." 
But  high  in  the  deep-mouthed  chimney, 

'Mid  laughter  and  shout  and  din, 
The  children  were  piling  yule-logs 

To  welcome  the  Christmas  in. 

"Ah,  so!    We'll  be  glad  to-morrow," 
The  mother  half  musing  said, 

As  she  looked  at  the  eager  workers, 
And  laid  on  a  sunny  head 


A  touch  as  of  benediction, 

**  For  Heaven  is  just  as  near 
The  father  at  far  Patuxent 

As  if  he  were  with  us  here. 

"  So  choose  ye  the  pine  and  holly, 

And  shake  from  their  boughs  the  snow; 
We'll  garland  the  rough-hewn  rafters 

As  they  garlanded  long  ago, 
Or  ever  Sir  George  went  sailing 

Away  o'er  the  wild  sea-foam, 
In  my  beautiful  English  Sussex, 

The  happy  old  walls  at  home." 

She  sighed.     As  she  paused,  a  whisper 

Set  quickly  all  eyes  astrain: 
"See!  See!  "—and  the  boy's  hand  pointed, 

"  There's  a  face  at  the  window-pane!'^ 
One  instant  a  ghastly  terror 

Shot  sudden  her  features  o'er; 
The  next,  and  she  rose  unblenching. 

And  opened  the  fast-barred  door. 

"  Who  be  ye  that  seek  admission? 

Who  Cometh  for  food  and  rest  ? 
This  night  is  a  night  above  others 

To  shelter  a  straying  guest" 
Deep  out  of  the  snowy  silence 

A  guttural  answer  broke: 
"  I  came  from  the  great  Three  Rivers, 

I  am  Chief  of  the  Roanoke." 

Straight  in  through  the  frightened  children. 

Unshrinking  the  red  man  strode, 
And  loosed  on  the  blazing  hearthstone, 

From  his  shoulder,  a  light-bom  load; 
And  out  from  the  pile  of  deer-skins, 

With  look  as  serene  and  mild 
As  if  it  had  been  in  its  cradle, 

Stepped  softly  a  four-year  child. 

As  he  chafted  at  the  fire  his  fingers, 

Close  pressed  to  the  brawny  knee. 
The  gaze  that  the  silent  savage 

Bent  on  him  was  strange  to  see; 
And  then,  with  a  voice  whose  yearning 

The  father  could  scarcely  stem, 
He  said,  to  the  chidren  pointing, 

"  I  want  him  to  be  like  them! 

"  They  weep  for  the  boy  in  the  wigwam: 

I  bring  him,  a  moon  of  days. 
To  learn  of  the  speaking  paper; 

To  hear  of  the  wiser  ways 
Of  the  people  beyond  the  water; 

To  break  with  the  plough  the  sod; 
To  be  kind  to  papoose  and  woman; 

To  pray  to  the  white  man's  God. 
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"  I  give  thee  my  hand! "    And  the  lady 

Pressed  forward  with  sudden  cheer; 
**Thou  Shalt  eat  of  my  English  pudding, 

And  drink  of  my  Christmas  beer. 
My  darlings,  this  night,  remember 

All  strangers  are  kith  and  kin, 
This  night  when  the  dear  Lord's  Mother 

Could  find  no  room  at  the  inn." 


Next  mom  from  the  colony  belfry 

Pealed  gayly'the  Sunday  chime, 
And  merrily  forth  the  people 

Flocked,  keeping  the  Christmas  time; 
And  the  lady,  with  bright-eyed  children 

Behind  her,  their  lips  a-smile. 
And  the  chief  in  his  skins  and  wampum. 

Came  walking  the  narrow  aisle. 

Forthwith  from  the  congregation 

Broke  fiercely  a  sullen  cry: 
**  Out!  oitt/  tuith  the  crafty  redskin! 

Have  at  him!    A  spy!    A  spy!'' 
And  quickly  from  belts  leaped  daggers. 

And  swords  from  their  sheaths  flashed  bare, 
And  men  from  their  seats  defiant 

Sprang,  ready  to  slay  him  there. 

But  facing  the  crowd  with  courage 

As  calm  as  a  knight  of  yore. 
Stepped  bravely  the  fair-browed  woman 

The  thrust  of  the  steel  before; 
And  spake  with  a  queenly  gesture, 

Her  hand  on  the  chief's  brown  breast: 
**  Ye  dare  not  impeach  my  honor! 

Ye  dare  not  insult  my  guest !  *  * 

They  dropped,  at  her  word,  their  weapons, 

Half-shamed  as  the  lady  smiled, 
And  told  them  the  red  man's  story, 

And  showed  them  the  red  man's  child;  .. 
And  pledged  them  her  broad  plantations, 

That  never  would  such  betray 
The  trust  that  a  Christian  woman 

Had  shown  on  a  Christmas  Day! 


RHODOPE'S  SANDAL. 

Slant,  arrowy    beams    from    sheath    of    Helios 

dropped 
With  golden  luster  tipped  the  willowy  marge 

Of  a  pellucid  stream  that  slid 

Seaward  with  low,  recurrent  lapse, 
That  lulled  the  senses  like  a  Lydian  flute. 


The  lotus  bowed  above  the  tide  and  dreamed; 

The  broad-leaved  calamus  arose  and  fell 
As  on  a  lover's  breast  the  head 
His  beating  heart  hath  rocked  to  sleep; 

And  all  the  air  was  drowsed  with  tropic  calm. 

Parting  aside  the  willows,  coyly  came 
A  maiden,  stealing  on  with  furtive  step 

And  shy,  quick-glancing  eyes  that  turned 

Hither  and  thither,  like  a  bird's 
Who  fears  invasion  of  her  callow  brood. 

She  stood  and  listened:  There,  a  heron's  plash, 
O'erhead,  the  sunset  crooning  of  a  dove, 

The  shrill  cicala's  cry,  the  purl 

Of  rushes  laughing  in  their  sleep. 
Were  all  the  sounds  that  broke  the  solitude. 

Then,  unafraid,  she  loosed  her  sandals  off. 
And  hung  her  fillet  on  a  pensile  bough; 

And  from  her  virgin  waist  unbound 

The  crimson  zone  of  broidery-work 
And  slipped  her  garments  Trom  her  crouching  form. 

Instant,  she  leaped,  chin-deep,  within  the  flood, 
Waking  the  water-lilies  with  her  plunge. 

And  scattering  spdrkles  all  about. 

Until  her  clinging  hair  was  crowned 
With  jewels  bright  as  queenly  diadem. 

As  thus  she  sported,  careless  and  secure, 
An  eagle  sailing  from  his  eyried  height 
(Her  fate  beneath  his  wings),  swooped  down 
And  snatched  her  sandal  silver- webbed, 
And  bore  it  in  his  beak  straight  up  the  blue. 

Across  bare,  yellow  sands  he  floated  high, 
And  poised  above  a  royal  city,  saw 

A  king  sit  on  his  judgment  seat; 

And  in  his  bosom  dropped  the  prize, 
As  if  some  winged  thing  sought  shelter  there. 

Amazed,  the  king  from  out  his  mantle  drew 
The  delicate  sandal,  marveling  much  if  foot 

Of  zephyr  or  of  goddess  fair 

Was  fashioned  in  such  dainty  wise. 
As  never  yet  beseemed  a  mortal  maid's. 

**  Now  search  the  land! "  the  monarch  cried  amain; 
**  Fly  east,  fly  west  and  south  and  north,  nor  stay 

Until  ye  find  the  foot  that  wore 

This  little  sandal  silver-webbed. 
And  lead  the  wearer  to  my  palace  gates.*' 

Fast  spead  the  messengers,  nor  sped  they  far, 
For  soon  they  found  the  silver  sandal's  mate, 
And  fitted  both  upon  the  feet 
That  were  like  Psyche's,  white  and  small, 
As  only  formed  to  skim  Olympian  floors. 
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They  drew  the  maiden  from  her  olive's  shade 
And,  in  the  simple  garments  that  she  wore, 
Led  her  all-blushing  to  the  king, 
Who  smiling  raised  her  to  his  throne: 
And  thus  fair  Rhodop^  became  a  queen. 


WE  TWO. 


Ah,  painful  sweet!  how  can  I  take  it  in, 
That  somewhere  in  the  illimitable  blue 
Of  God's  pure  space,  which  men  call  Heaven, 
we  two 

Again  shall  find  each  other  and  begin 

The  infinite  life  of  love,  a  life  akin 
To  angels*;   Only  angels  never  knew 
The  ecstasy  of  blessedness  that  drew 

Us  each  to  each,  even  in  this  world  of  sin. 

Yea,  find  each  other!    The  remotest  star 
Of  all  the  galaxies  would  hold  in  vain 
Our  souls  apart,  that  have  been  heretofore 
As  closely  interchangeable  as  are 
One  mind  and  spirit!  Oh  joy,  that  aches  to  pain, 
To  be  together — we  two — forevermore! 


A  BLEMISHED  OFFERING. 

"I  WOULD  my  gift  were  worthier!"  sighed  the  Greek, 
As  on  he  goaded  to  the  temple-door 
His  spotted  bullock.     **  Ever  of  our  store 

Doth  Zeus  require  the  best,  the  fat  and  sleek, 

The  ox  I  vowed  to  him  (no  brindled  streak. 
No  fleck  of  dun,)   when  through  the  breakers* 

roar 
He  bore  me  safe,  that  day,  to  Naxos*  shore  ; 

And  now  my  gratitude, — ^how  seeming— weak ! 

* '  But  here  be  chalk-pits  !    What  if  I  should  white 
The  blotches,  hiding  all  unfitness  so  ? 
The  victim  in  the  people's  eyes  would  show 

Better  therefore,  the  sacrificial  rite 
Be  quicker  granted  at  thus  fair  a  sight. 

And  the  great  Zeus  himself  might  never  know.*' 


JESSICA. 


As  there  she  stood  that  sweet  Venetian  night, 
Her  pure  face  lifted  to  the  skies  a-swim 
With  stars  from  zenith  to  horizon's  rim, 

I  think  Lorenzo  scarcely  saw  the  light 

Asleep  upon  the  bank,  or  felt  how  bright 
The  patines  were:  She  filled  the  heavens  for  him; 
And  in  her  low  replies  the  cherubim 

Seemed  softly  quiring  from  some  holy  height 

— ".ViV,  Jessica:' 


DAVID  HENRY  WRIGHT. 

ALTHOUGH  a  resident  for  many  years  of 
"Quaint  Riverton's  lovely  vale  of  peace,** 
David  Henry  Wright  may  be  fitly  designated  as 
a  Philadelphia  poet,  since  he  was  bom  and  reared 
in  the  Quaker  City,  and  has  many  afiiliations  with 
it,  only  the  purely  domestic  phase  of  his  later  life 
being  associated  with  New  Jersey.  His  beautiful 
home,  **Banksmere,*'  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  within  sight  of  the  soaring  steeples  of 
the  city  of  Penn.  Mr.  Wright  was  bom,  very 
appropriately  for  a  poet,  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
1865.  He  received,  a  common-school  education 
and  began  his  business  career  in  the  Blabon  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
associated  with  his  step-father,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
until  very  recently,  when  he  abandoned  commercial 
pursuits  for  the  study  of  law,  which  he  is  now 
pursuing.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began 
charity  work,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the  postal 
.saving  fund  bill.  He  framed  a  bill  for  free  text-books 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  state  during  their  se.ssion  of  1892-93. 
He  is  interested  in  all  public  movements,  especially 
prohibition,  woman  suffrage,  peace,  forestry  and 
Indian  rights  associations.  He  has  withal  a  charm- 
ing personality,  strongly  marked  by  sincerity  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Wright's  poetry  is  largely  informed 
with  the  spirit  of  his  life  work.  His  only  publica- 
tion is  a  little  volume  entitled  **Is  Peace  on  Earth  ?'* 

C.  H.  A.  E. 


CARE  THOU  FOR  ME. 

Thou  that  carest  for  the  birds  that  fly 
Across  the  sea. 
Care  Thou  for  me. 

Thou  that  hangest  out  the  lamps  that  shine 
So  bright  at  night, 
Lead  Thou  me  right. 

Thou  that  shieldest  tender  buds  that  bloom 
So  sweet  in  spring, 
To  Thee  I  cling. 


HOME  OF  THE  MISSES  SCHUYLER. 

A  FAVORED  guest  is  he  who  enters  here, 
For  birth  nor  wealth  alone  is  passport  to 
This  entrance.     But  any  deed  that  is  tme 
I   To  man  and  God  finds  here  a  welcome  dear, 
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With  a  speed  on,  good  courage  and  good  cheer. 
In  these  hallowed  rooms  are  conned  ways  to  do 
Our  nation's  best  from  every  point  of  view  ; 

Not  gain,  nor  party,  is  the  standard  here. 

As  when  a  Schuyler  stood  by  Washington, 
So  our  blood  stands  to-day  for  liberty 

And  freedom  from  the  thralldom  of  a  creed. 

Great  deeds  in  times  of  peace  are  gently  done 
By  noble  souls  intent  on  charity, 

Who  make  the  thought  but  leader  to  the  deed. 


SWEET  SAINT  ELIZABETH. 

In  quiet  stillness  of  a  church  was  told 

This  beautiful  story  of  a  saint  of  old, 

The  legend  of  sweet  Saint  Elizabeth, 

Until  I  seemed  to  feel  her  very  breath, 

As  from  the  stained-glass  window  she  looked  down 

In  royal  ermine  cloak  and  crimson  gown  ; 

To  see  her  loving  smile,  to  watch  her  eye, 

As  just  we  two,  my  cherished  friend  and  I, 

Sat  in  the  quiet  church,  midst  empty  pew, 

And  now  I  tell  the  story  unto  you. 

It  happened  long  ago,  this  story  I  love  so. 
When  gentle  Elizabeth  to  the  poor  did  go. 
And  then  beneath  her  cloak  the  food  she  bore, 
For  she  gave  freely  of  her  plenteous  store. 
But  the  great  duke,  her  husband  stern,  forbade 
Her  giving  alms,  and  yet  she,  unafraid. 
Gave  on,  nor  ceased  her  visits  to  the  poor. 
But  still  she  lingered  by  the  lowly  door 
Which  gave  an  entrance  to  the  lonely  home. 
And  daily  with  kind  words  soothed  the  anguished 
Of  those  on  beds  of  sickness  and  of  pain,       [moan 
With  charity  greater  than  love  or  gain. 

And  as  she  sped,  for  thus  the  story  goes, 

To  soothe,  to  help  some  poor  one's  bitter  woes 

With  dainties  hidden  in  her  ermine  cloak, 

She  met  her  iron  duke,  who  sternly  spoke, 

And  roughly  asked,  with  sneer,  what  held  she  there. 

No  word  she  answered,  but  blushing  fair. 

Her  cheeks  grew  richer  red,  with  eyes  g^own  bright 

In  conscious  rectitude  of  doing  right, 

She  stood  a  lovely  vision  of  a  saint. 

Wondrous  as  any  one  could  wish  to  paint. 

Then  roughly  from  her  side  the  cloak  he  drew, 

While  there,  exposed  unto  his  eager  view. 

All  blooming  lay  a  lovely  bunch  of  roses. 

And  so  it  is  the  story  old  discloses 

God*s  love  and  care  for  each  and  all  of  us 

Who  love  his  lowly  poor  on  earth  ;  so  thus 

It  is  I  love  to  tell  the  story  old. 

More  rare  and  sweet  than  pearls  or  precious  gold. 


WILLIAM  WINTER. 

WILLIAM  WINTER  was  bom  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  July  15th,  1836.  He  was  graduated 
in  the  Harvard  law-school,  but  began  his  career  as 
a  journalist  and  literary  and  dramatic  reviewer.  As 
such  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  journals  and  con- 
tributed literary  articles  to  various  magazines. 
Since  August,  1865,  Mr.  Winter  has  been  attached 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  as  dramatic  reviewer,  and 
there  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation. 
Within  that  time  he  has  also  written  and  delivered 
poems  on  numerous  public  occasions.  Partly  in  the 
interest  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Winter  has  made 
several  visits  to  Europe.  In  1886,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  founded  a  library 
in  the  academy  in  Stapelton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Winter's  publications  include  '*The  Convent, 
and  other  Poems"  (Boston,  1854);  "The Queen's 
Domain,  and  other  Poems"  (1858);  "My  Witness: 
a  book  of  Veree  "  (1871);  *'  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Edwin  Booth"  (1871);  "Thistledown:  a  book  of 
Lyrics"  (1878);  "The  Trip  to  England"  (1879); 
"Poems:  Complete  Edition "  (1881);  "The  Jeffer- 
sons  "  (1881);  "  Henry  Irving  "  (New  York,  1885); 
"The  Stage-Life  of  Mary  Anderson"  (1886); 
"English  Rambles,  and  other  Fugitive  Pieces" 
(Boston,  1884);  "Shakespeare's  England"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1886);  "The  Wanderers"  (Boston.  1889). 
He  has  edited,  with  memoirs  and  notes,  "The 
Poems  of  George  Arnold  "  (Boston,  1866);  *'  Life, 
Stories  and  Poems  of  John  Brougham"  (1881); 
and  "The  Poems  and  Stories  of  Fitz James 
O'Brien"  (1881).  J.  G.  W. 


MY  QUEEN. 

He  loves  not  well  whose  love  is  bold! 

I  would  not  have  thee  come  too  nigh. 
The  sun's  gold  would  not  seem  pure  gold 

Unless  the  sun  were  in  the  sky; 
To  take  him  thence  and  chain  him  near 
Would  make  his  beauty  disappear. 

He  keeps  his  state,— do  thou  keep  thine, 
And  shine  upon  me  from  afar! 

So  shall  I  bask  in  light  divine. 
That  falls  from  love's  own  guiding  star; 

So  shall  thy  eminence  be  high, 

And  so  my  passion  shall  not  die. 

But  all  my  life  will  reach  its  hands 
Of  lofty  longing  toward  thy  face, 

And  be  as  one  who  speechless  stands 
In  rapture  at  some  perfect  grace! 
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My  love,  my  hope,  my  all  will  be 
To  look  to  heaven  and  look  to  thee! 

Thy  eyes  will  be  the  heavenly  lights, 
Thy  voice  the  gentle  summer  breeze, 

What  time  it  sways,  on  moonlit  nights. 
The  murmuring  tops  of  leafy  trees; 

And  I  will  touch  thy  beauteous  form 

In  June's  red  roses,  rich  and  warm. 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  come  not  down 
From  that  pure  region  far  above. 

But  keep  thy  throne  and  wear  thy  crown. 
Queen  of  my  heart  and  queen  of  love, 

A  monarch  in  thy  realm  complete, 

And  I  a  monarch  at  thy  feet! 


BEAUTY. 


I  HAD  a  dream  one  glorious  summer  night 

In  the  rich  bosom  of  imperial  June. 

Languid  I  lay  upon  an  odorous  couch, 

Golden  with  amber,  festooned  wildly  o'er 

With  crimson  roses;  and  the  longing  stars 

Wept  tears  of  light  upon  their  clustered  leaves. 

Above  me  soared  the  azure  vault  of  heaven. 

Vast  and  majestic;  cinctured  with  that  path 

Whereby,  perchance,  the  sea-bom  Venus  found 

Her  way  to  higher  spheres;   that  path  which  seems 

A  coronet  of  silver,  gammed  with  stars, 

And  bound  upon  the  forehead  of  the  night. 

There,  as  I  lay,  the  musical  south  wind 

Shook  all  the  roses  into  murmurous  life. 

And  poured  all  their  fragrance  o*er  me  in  a  shower 

Of  crimson  mist;  and  softly,  through  the  mist 

Came  a  low,  sweet,  enchanting  melody, 

A  far-off  echo  from  the  land  of  dreams. 

Which  with  delicious  languor  filled  the  air. 

And  steeped  in  bliss  the  senses  and  the  soul. 

Then  rose  a  shape,  a  dim  and  ghostly  shape, 

Whereto  no  feature  was,  nor  settled  form, 

A  shadowy  splendor,  seeming  as  it  came 

A  pearly  summer  cloud,  shot  through  and  through 

With  faintest  rays  of  sunset;  yet  within 

A  spirit  dwelt;  and,  floating  from  within, 

A  murmur  trembled  sweetly  into  words: 

"  I  am  the  ghost  of  a  most  lovely  dream, 

Which  haunted,  in  old  days,  a  poet's  mind. 

And  long  he  sought  for,  wept  and  prayed  for  me; 

And  searched  through  all  the  chambers  of  his  soul, 

And  searched  the  secret  places  of  the  earth, 

The  lonely  forest  and  the  lonely  shore 

And  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  sea. 

What  time  the  stars  shone  out,  and  the  midnight 

cold 
Slept  on  the  dark  waves  whispering  at  his  feet; 


And  sought  the  mystery  in  a  human  form, 
Amid  the  haunts  of  men,  and  found  it  not; 
And  looked  in  woman's  fond,  bewildering  eyes. 
And  mirrored  there  his  own,  and  saw  no  sign. 
But  only  in  his  sleep  I  came  to  him, 
And  gave  him  fitful  glimpses  of  my  face, 
Whereof  he  after  sang,  in  sweetest  words, 
Then  died,  and  came  to  me.    But  evermore. 
Through  lonely  days  and  passion-haunted  nights, 
A  life  of  starlight  gloom,  do  poets  seek 
To  rend  the  mystic  veil  that  covers  me, 
And  evermore  they  grasp  the  empty  air. 
For  only  in  their  dreams  I  come  to  them, 
And  give  them  fitful  glimpses  of  my  face, 
And  lull  them,  siren-like,  with  words  of  hope 
That  promise  something  to  their  ravished  eyes. 
Beauty,  the  secret  of  the  universe, 
God's  thought,  that  gives  the  soul  eternal  peace." 
Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  only  through  the  mist 
The  shaken  roses  murmured  and  the  wind. 


ORGIA. 


Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free; 

Sit  down,  good  fellow,  and  drink  with  me! 

With  a  careless  heart  and  a  merry  eye, 

He  laughs  at  the  world,  as  the  world  goes  by. 

He  laughs  at  power,  and  wealth,  and  fame; 
He  laughs  at  virtue,  he  laughs  at  shame; 

He  laughs  at  hope,  and  he  laughs  at  fear; 
At  memory's  dead  leaves,  crisp  and  sere; 

He  laughs  at  the  future,  cold  and  dim. 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  dear  to  him. 

O.  that  is  the  comrade  fit  for  me! 
He  cares  for  nothing,  his  soul  is  free. 

Free  as  the  soul  of  the  fragrant  wine! 
Sit  down,  good  fellow,  my  heart  is  thine! 

For  I  heed  not  custom,  creed,  nor  law; 
I  care  for  nothing  that  ever  I  saw. 

In  every  city  my  cups  I  quaff, 

And  over  the  chalice  I  riot  and  laugh. 

1  laugh  like  the  cruel  and  turbulent  wave; 

I  laugh  at  the  church,  and  I  laugh  at  the  grave. 

I  laugh  at  joy,  and  well  I  know 
That  I  merrily,  merrily  laugh  at  woe! 

I  terribly  laugh,  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer, 
When  I  think  that  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 
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For  I  know  that  death  is  a  guest  divine, 

Who  shall  drink  my  blood  as  I  drink  this  wine. 

And  he  cares  for  nothing!  a  king  is  he! 
Come  on,  old  fellow^  and  drink  with  me! 

With  you  I  will  drink  to  the  solemn  past, 
Though  the  cup  that  I  drain  should  be  my  last.. 

I  will  drink  to  the  phantoms  of  love  and  truth, 
To  ruined  hopes  and  a  wasted  youth. 

I  will  drink  to  the  woman  who  wrought  my  woe. 
In  the  diamond  morning  of  long  ago; 

To  a  heavenly  face,  in  sweet  repose, 

To  the  lily's  snow  and  the  blood  of  the  rose; 

To  the  splendor,  caught  from  orient  skies, 
That  thrilled  in  the  dark  of  her  hazel  eyes, 

Her  large  eyes,  wild  with  the  fire  of  the  south, 
And  the  dewy  wine  of  her  warm,  red  mouth. 

I  will  drink  to  the  thoughts  of  a  better  time; 
To  innocence,  gone  like  a  death-bell  chime. 

I  will  drink  to  the  shadow  of  coming  doom; 
To  the  phantoms  that  wait  in  my  lonely  tomb. 

I  will  drink  to  my  soul  in  its  terrible  mood. 
Dimly  and  solemnly  understood. 

And,  last  of  all,  to  the  monarch  of  sin, 
Who  conquered  that  palace  and  reigns  within. 

My  sight  is  fading;  it  dies  away, 
I  can  not  tell  is  it  night  or  day. 

My  heart  is  burnt  and  blackened  with  pain. 
And  a  horrible  darkness  crushes  my  brain. 

I  can  not  see  you;  the  end  is  nigh, 
But  we'll  laugh  together  before  I  die. 

Through  awful  chasm  I  plunge  and  fall — 


CONSTANCE. 

With  diamond  dew  the  grass  was  wet; 

'Twas  in  the  spring  and  gentlest  weather, 
And  all  the  birds  of  morning  met 

And  caroled  in  her  heart  together. 

The  wind  blew  softly  o'er  the  land 
And  softly  kissed  the  joyous  ocean. 

He  walked  beside  her  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  and  won  a  heart's  devotion. 


The  thistledown  was  in  the  breeze, 
With  birds  of  passage  homeward  flying; 

His  fortune  lured  him  o'er  the  seas, 
And  on  the  shore  he  left  her,  sighing. 

She  saw  his  barque  glide  down  the  bay, 
Through  tears  and  fears  she  could  not  banish  ^ 

She  saw  his  white  sails  melt  away, 
She  saw  them  fade,  she  saw  them  vanish. 

And  "Go,"  she  said,  *'for  winds  are  fair, 
And  love  and  blessing  round  you. hover; 

When  you  sail  backward  through  the  air, 
Then  I  will  trust  the  word  of  lover." 

Still  ebbed,  still  flowed  the  tide  of  years, 
Now  chilled  with  snows,  now  bright  with  roses. 

And  many  smiles  were  turned  to  tears, 
And  somber  moms  to  radiant  closes. 

And  many  ships  came  sailing  by. 
With  many  a  golden  promise  freighted; 

But  nevermore  from  sea  or  sky 
Came  love  to  bless  her  heart  that  waited. 

Yet  on,  by  tender  patience  led, 
Her  sacred  footsteps  walked,  unbidden. 

Wherever  sorrow  bowed  its  head. 
Or  want,  and  care,  and  shame  were  hidden. 

And  they  who  saw  her  snow-white  hair 
And  dark,  sad  eyes,  so  deep  with  feeling. 

Breathed  all  at  once  the  chancel  air, 
And  seemed  to  hear  the  organ  pealing. 

Till  once,  at  shut  of  autumn  day, 
In  marble  chill  she  paused  and  hearkened. 

With  startled  gaze  where  far  away 
The  wastes  of  sky  and  ocean  darkened. 

There  for  a  moment,  faint  and  wan, 
High  up  in  the  air,  and  landward  striving, 

Stern-fore  a  spectral  barque  came  on. 
Across  the  purple  sunset  driving. 

Then  something  out  of  night  she  knew, 
Some  whisper  heard,  from  heaven  descended. 

And  peacefully,  as  falls  the  dew, 
Her  long  and  lonely  vigil  ended. 

The  violet  and  the  bramble-rose 

Make  glad  the  grass  that  dreams  above  her. 
And,  freed  from  time  and  all  its  woes, 

She  trusts  again  the  word  of  lover. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  BLACK. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  lass  with  the  merry  black 
eyes! 

Here's  a  health  to  the  lad  with  the  blue  ones! 
Here's  a  bumper  to  love,  as  it  sparkles  and  flies. 

And  here's  joy  to  the  hearts  that  are  true  ones! 
Yes,  joy  to  the  hearts  that  are  tender  and  true, 

With  a  passion  that  nothing  can  smother, 
To  the  eyes  of  the  one  that  are  pensive  and  blue. 

And  the  merry  black  eyes  of  the  other! 

Mind  this  now,  my  lad  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  blue, 

That,  whatever  the  graces  invite  you, 
There  is  nothing  for  you  in  this  world  that  will  do 

But  a  pair  of  black  eyes  to  delight  you. 
And  mind,  my  gay  lass  with  the  dear  eyes  of  black, 

In  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  to  discover 
That  pure  light  of  affection  you  never  should  lack. 

And  you'll  always  be  true  to  your  lover! 

Long,  long  shall  your  eyes  sparkle  back  with  a  kiss 

To  the  eyes  that  live  but  to  behold  you! 
Long,  long  shall  the  magic  of  mutual  bliss 

In  a  heaven  of  rapture  enfold  you! 
And  forever  to  you  shall  that  singer  be  wise, 

Whose  sweet  thought  is  the  truest  of  true  ones, 
That  the  answering  luster  of  merry  black  eyes 

Is  the  life  of  a  pair  of  true  blue  ones. 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


EASTER. 


Do  saints  keep  holy  day  in  heavenly  places  ? 

Does  the  old  joy  shine  new  in  angel  faees  ? 

Are  hymns  still  sung  the  night  when  Christ  was 

bom, 
And  anthems  on  the  Resurrection  Morn  ? 

Because  our  little  year  of  earth  is  run. 
Do  they  make  record  there  beyond  the  sun. 
And,  in  their  homes  of  light  so  far  away, 
Mark  with  us  the  sweet  coming  of  this  day  ? 

What  is  their  Easter  ?    For  they  have  no  graves  ; 
No  shadow  there  the  holy  sunrise  craves. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  noontide  marvelous 
Whose  breaking  glory  reaches  down  to  us. 

How  did  the  Lord  keep  Easter  f    With  His  own  ! 
Back  to  meet  Mary  where  she  grieved  alone, 
With  face  and  mien  all  tenderly  the  same. 
Unto  the  very  sepulcher  He  came. 


Ah,  the  dear  message  that  He  gave  her  then, 
Said,  for  the  sake  of  all  bruised  hearts  of  men, 
*•  Go,  tell  those  friends  who  have  believed  on  Me, 
I  go  before  them  into  Galilee ! 

"  Into  the  life  so  poor  and  hard  and  plain. 
That  for  a  while  they  must  take  up  again, 
My  presence  passes  !    Where  their  feet  toil  slow. 
Mine,  shining  swift  with  love,  still  foremsst  go  ! 

*'  Say,  Mary,  I  will  meet  them  by  the  way 
To  walk  a  little  with  them;    where  they  stay. 
To  bring  My  peace.    Watch  !    For  ye  do  not  know 
The  day,  the  hour,  when  I  may  find  you  so  !" 

And  I  do  think,  as  he  came  back  to  her, 
The  many  mansions  may  be  all  astir 
With  tender  steps  that  hasten  in  the  way, 
Seeking  their  own  upon  this  Easter  Day. 

Parting  the  veil  that  hideth  them  about, 
I  think  they  do  come,  softly  wistful,  out 
From  homes  of  heaven  that  only  seem  so  far, 
And  walk  in  gardens  where  the  new  tombs  are ! 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


FLOWERS. 

Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue, 

I've  loved  ye  long  and  well, 
And  never  have  failed  in  your  fragrance  sweet 

To  find  some  secret  spell, 
A  charm  that  has  bound  me  with  witching  power. 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom. 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Illuminated  words  from  God's  own  hand. 

How  fast  my  pulses  beat. 
As  each  quick  sense  in  rapture  comes 

Your  varied  sweets  to  greet ! 
Alone  and  in  silence  I  love  you  best. 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief. 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom. 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Ye  are  prophets  sents  to  this  heedless  world. 

The  skeptic's  heart  to  teach, 
And  'tis  well  to  read  your  lore  aright. 

And  mark  the  creed  ye  preach. 
I  never  could  pass  ye  careless  by. 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom. 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf ! 

Martin  M.  Ballou. 
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HOW  SIR  RICHARD  DIED. 

Stately  as  bridegroom  to  a  feast 
Sir  Richard  trod  the  scaffold  stair, 

And,  bowing  to  the  crowd,  untied 
The  love-locks  from  his  sable  hair; 

Took  off  his  watch,  **  Give  that  to  Ned, 

I've  done  with  time,"  he  proudly  said. 

'Twas  bitter  cold;  it  made  him  shake. 

Said  one:   "Ah!  see  the  villain's  look! " 
Sir  Richard,  with  a  scornful  frown. 

Cried,  **  Frost,  not  fear,  my  body  shook!  " 
Giving  a  gold-piece  to  the  slave, 
He  laughed,  **  Now  praise  me,  master  knave! " 

They  pointed,  with  a  sneering  smile, 
Unto  a  black  box,  long  and  grim; 

But  no  white  shroud  or  badge  of  death 
Had  power  to  draw  a  tear  from  him. 

"  It  needs  no  lock,"  he  said  in  jest, 

**  This  chamber  where  to-night  I  rest." 

Then  crying  out:   **  God  save  the  King! " 
In  spite  of  hiss  and  shout  and  frown, 

He  stripped  his  doublet,  dropped  his  cloak, 
And  gave  the  headsman's  man  a  crown. 

Then  **On  for  heaven!  "  he  proudly  cried. 

And  bowed  his  head,  and  so  he  died. 

Walter  Thornbury. 


CARPE  DIEM. 

RONDEAU. 

Is  there  not  a  soul  beyond  utterance,  half  nymph,  half  child, 
in  these  delicate  petals  which  g^low  and  breathe  about  the  cen- 
ters of  deep  colovl— George  EUot. 

To-day  what  is  there  in  the  air 
That  makes  December  seem  sweet  May  ? 

There  are  no  swallows  anywhere. 

Nor  crocuses  to  crown  your  hair 
And  hail  you  down  my  garden  way. 

Last  night  the  full-moon's  frozen  stare 
Struck  me,  perhaps ;  or  did  you  say, 
Really,  you'd  come,  sweet  friend  and  fair. 

To-day? 

To-day  is  here.    Come,  crown  to-day 

With  spring's  delight  or  spring's  despair  ! 
Love  can  not  bide  old  Time's  delay; 
Down  my  glad  gardens  light  winds  play, 
And  my  whole  life  shall  bloom  and  bear 
To-day. 
Theophile  Marzials. 


SLEEP. 

a  poem  by  the  Financier  of  the  Revolution,  who,  after 
serving  his  country  with  marked  munificence  in  her  time  of 
sorest  need,  was  allowed  to  pass  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
prison  for  debt. 

Rest  for  the  weary,  freshness,  strength  and  rest 
O  sleep!  thy  balm  is  to  the  troubled  breast 
As  time  to  sorrow.    Gently  dost  thou  take 
The  arrows  from  the  heart  about  to  break. 
And  with  thy  stealthy  step  and  quiet  eye. 
Around  the  couch  in  grateful  ministry, 
Thy  form,  as  noiseless  as  the  foot  of  love. 
Doth  like  the  spirit  of  an  angel  move. 
Life  may  not  be  without  thee,  gentle  sleep. 
But  with  the6,  'mid  the  desert,  on  the  deep. 
Still  to  the  careworn  heart  some  joy  remains. 
Some  sunny  spot  amid  thy  mystic  plains. 

Robert  Morris. 
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THE  EXODUS  OF  ELDER  TWIGGS. 

I  BEEN  here  in  the  city  now  since  last  Thanksgiving 

day, 
A-savin'  steps  for  Nelly— chorin'  like  as  you  might 

say; 
A-dubbin'  'round  fer  David  and  a  putterin'  about, 
A-takin'  care  of  little  Bill  when  him  an'  her  goes  out. 
A-course  I've  hed  my  pastimes  an'  the  things  that 

I  admire. 
Like  watchin'  people  movin'  safes  an'  runnin'  to  a 

fire,  • 
An'  talkin'  to  the  milkman — singin'   ''Buckle  Up 

My  Shoe" 
Fer  little  Bill  to  lafFat  like  his  mother  used  to  do. 
But  'en  my  other  daughters  writ  fer  me  to  come 

agin, 
So  I  guess  I'll  go  to  Julia  when  the  spring  sets  in. 

They  hadn't  no  settled  weather  much  till  after 

March  I  know ; 
I  want  to  be  on  deck,  though,  as  the  sayin'  used 

to  go. 
I  want  to  be  on  hand  the  day  the  younguns  rake 

the  yard. 
An'  the  night  they  have  thur  bonfire ;  and  when 

Julia  rends  her  lard 
I  want  to  cut  the  fat  fer  her,  an'  if  they  kill  a  shoat 
To  get  a  little  fresh  spring  meat,  I  want  to  have  a 

vote 
In  givin'  Budd  the  fixins  an'  the  tail  to  little  'Net ; 
An'  someone's  left  the  stone  off  the  pickle  pork 

I  bet. 
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The  brine  must  need  a  change  by  now — to  let  it 

spoil's  a  sin — 
So  I  guess  ril  go  to  Julia  when  the  spring  sets  in. 

I  want  to  be  around  the  day  they  take  the  peach- 
blows  out, 

An*  he'p  Budd  sort  *em  over  an*  to  find  the  longest 
sprout, 

I  want  to  scrape  a  apple  jest  uncovered  from  the 
ground 

Fer  Julia's  youngest  baby,  while  the  ol'  familiar 
sound 

Of  stirrin'  up  the  buckwheat  cakes  the  hour  of  bed- 
time tells, 

An*  soothes  the  heart  to  rest  jes*  like  a  chime  of 
home-made  bells. 

I  want  to  see  the  children  in  their  nighties  like  a 
swarm 

Of  little  home-made  angels  bring  thur  pillows  down 
to  warm. 

I  want  to  taste  ol*  home-made  joy  and  home-made 
love  of  kin — 

So  I  guess  I'll  go  to  Julia  when  the  spring  sets  in. 

I  think  'at  when  the  weather  limbers  up  and  easies 

down, 
I'd   like  it,  say  some  Sunday,  fer  to  jes'  sneak 

through  the  town. 
An'  rack  out  fer  the  timber,  takin'  little  Budd 

along. 
An'  him  an'   me  smoke  grapevine  an'  pertend 

they's  nothin'  wrong ; 
An'  stretch  out  in  the  sunshine  on  the  gravel  by  the 

crick 
A-knowin'  meetin's  goin'  on — not  carin*,  though,  a 

lick; 
A-gettin'  loads  of  red  buds  an'  sweet-witl-yums 

an'  (b'  gosh 
A  mess  of  greens  to  boil  for  Monday's  dinner  when 

they  wash  ! 

This  boughten  jam  of  joy  is  spread  on  city  life  too 

thin; 
So  I  guess  I'll  go  to  Julia  when  the  spring  sits  in. 
William  Allen  White. 
— From  Ryhmes  of  Two  Friends, 


PENNARBY  MINE. 

Pennarby  Shaft  is  dark  and  deep, 
Eight  foot  broad,  eight-hundred  deep, 
Rough  the  bucket  and  tough  the  cord. 
Strong  as  the  arm  of  Winchman  Ford. 

Never  look  down; 

Stick  to  the  line! 
That  was  the  saying  at  Pennarby  Mine. 


A  stranger  came  to  Pennarby  Shaft; 
Lord!  to  see  how  the  mmers  laughed! 
White  in  the  collar  and  stiff  in  the  hat. 
With  his  shining  boots  and  his  silk  cravat, 

Picking  his  way, 

Dainty  and  fine, 
Stepping  on  tiptoe  to  Pennarby  Mine. 

Touring  from  London,  so  he  said; 
Was  it  copper  they  dug  for,  or  tin,  or  lead  ? 
Where  did  they  find  it  ?    How  did  it  come  ? 
If  he  tried  with  a  shovel  might  he  get  some  ? 

Stooping  so  much 

Was  bad  for  the  spine; 
And  wasn't  it  warmish  in  Pennarby  Mine? 

'Twas  like  two  worlds  that  met  that  day. 
The  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  play; 
And  the  grimy  lads  from  the  reeking  shaft 
Nudged  each  other,  and  grinned  and  chaffed. 

"  Got  'em  all  out!  " 

"  A  cousin  of  mine! " 
So  ran  the  banter  at  Pennarby  Mine. 

And  Cambrae  Bob,  the  Pennarby  wit, 

Told  him  the  facts  about  the  pit; 

How  they  bored  the  shaft  till  the  brimstone  smell 

Warned  them  off  from  tapping — well, 

He  wouldn't  say  what, 

But  they  took  it  as  sign 
To  dig  no  deeper  in  Pennarby  Mine. 

Then,  leaning  over  and  peering  in. 
He  was  pointing  out  what  he  said  was  tin 
In  the  ten-foot  lode — a  crash,  a  jar, 
A  grasping  hand,  and  a  splintered  bar. 

Gone  in  his  strength. 

With  the  lips  that  laughed! 
Oh,  the  pale  faces  at  Pennarby  Shaft! 

Far  down  on  a  narrow  ledge 
They  saw  him  cling  to  the  crumbling  edge. 
"  Wait  for  the  bucket!    Hi,  man,  stay! 
That  rope  ain't  safe;  it's  worn  away! 

He's  taking  his  chance: 

Slack  out  the  line! 
Sweet  Lord  be  with  them! "  cried  Pennarby  Mine. 

**  He's  got  him!    He  has  him!    Pull  with  a  will! 
Thank  God!    He's  over  and  breathing  still, 

And  he Lord  sakes  now!  what's  that?   Well, 

Blowed  if  it  ain't  our  London  swell! 

Your  heart  is  right 

If  your  coat  is  fine: 
Give  us  your  hand!  "  cried  Pennarby  Mine. 

A.  CoNAN  Doylb. 
—Pall  McUl  Magazine, 
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THE  BUILDER. 

I  HAVE  laid  each  stone  in  its  measured  place, 

Turret,  and  tower,  and  stair, 
Pillars  and  carvings  that  stand  on  their  face  ; 

And  I  know  that  my  work  is  fair. 

Yet  the  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  worth  grows 
strong. 

Now  that  my  work  is  done ; 
And  I  find  the  thought  I  have  held  so  long 

Not  worthy  to  stand  in  stone. 

And  the  question  comes,  as  its  towers  gleam  high 

O'er  the  lower  walls  of  the  town, 
Have  I  raised  earth's  dirt  to  thy  feet,  O  sky. 
Or  dragged  thy  crystal  down  ? 

Anna  Robeson  Brown. 
-Lippincotfs  Magazine^  March,  1894, 


PITY. 


When  I  look  into  eyes 
That  are  glad  of  all  ties. 
And  I  think  me  of  when 
Thou  must  die  /    It  is  then 
That  I  pity. 

Nina  De  Cottes. 
-  The  Southern  Magazine^  February^  18^4. 


THE  LILAC. 

The  lilac  stood  close  to  Elizabeth's  window, 
All  purple  with  bloom,  while  the  little  maid  spun; 

Her  stint  was  a  long  one  and  she  was  aweary, 
And  moaned  that  she  never  could  get  it  done. 

But  a  wind  set  stirring  the  lilac  blossoms, 
And  a  wonderful  sweetness  came  floating  in, 

And  Elizabeth  felt,  though  she  could  not  have  said  it, 
That  a  friend  had  come  to  her  to  help  her  spin. 

And  after  that  she  kept  on  at  her  spinning. 
Gay  as  a  bird;  for  the  world  had  begun 

To  seem  such  a  pleasant,  good  place  for  working. 
That  she  was  amazed  when  her  stint  was  done. 

And  the  pale-browed  little  New  England  maiden. 
Outside  of  her  lessons,  had  learned  that  day, 

That  the  sweetness  around  us  will  sweeten  labor, 
If  we  will  but  let  it  have  its  way. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

— 5/L  Nicholas^  March,  1894, 


LIMITATION. 

For  all  Philosophy  may  teach, 
Only  so  far  can  knowledge  reach: 
All  that  we  know  from  breath  to  breath 
Is  Life  and  its  great  question — Death. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
—Lippincott*  s  Magazine^  February,  1894. 

)( 


NOTES. 


FiTTS.  The  biographical  sketch  of  James  Frank- 
lin Fitts  was  written  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clark. 

Marzials.  One  of  the  ''Victorian  poets," 
Marzials,  is  noted  for  his  imitations  of  French 
forms  of  verse.  Some  of  his  poems  are  the  result 
of  his  studies  in  Provencal  literature.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  Gallery  of  Pigeons,  and  Other 
Poems,"  a  work  laughed  at  by  some  of  his  critics 
and  praised  by  others.  Poetic  license  can  hardly 
justify  a  metaphor  like  this: 

'*  I'd  like  to  be  the  lavender 
That  makes  her  linen  sweet" 

Ballou.  The  son  of  Hosea  Ballou,  a  distin- 
fished  Universalist  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Boston 
in  1820.  He  was  fitted  for  Harvard  College  and 
passed  his  examinati6n,  but  did  not  enter.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  an  editorial  career.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Olive  Branch,  a  flourishing 
weekly  paper,  in  1838.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  "  Biography  of  Hosea 
Ballou,"  "The  History  of  Cuba,"  etc.  He  has 
also  exhibited,  in  his  short  lyrical  pieces,  a  marked 
taste  for  poetry. 
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PRESS  NOTICES. 

ITS  appearance  is  unaltered  and  the  quality  of  its 
contents  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  stand- 
ard. Without  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  the  lit- 
erary world  would  lack  an  essential.  It  is  both  a 
necessity  and  a  luxury.      — Illinois  State  Journal . 

Five  years  this  review  of  verse  has  been  running, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  furnished  a  valuable 
chronicle  of  the  lesser  writers  of  this  country, 
v^ho,  notwithstanding  the  general  unimportance  of 
their  productions,  represent  the  character  of  the  age 
in  their  small  measure;  while  also  it  has  sampled  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  verse,  and  given  besides  por- 
traits and  biographical  sketches  and  memoranda 
that  are  worth  while.  The  paper,  the  printing  and 
the  engravings  and  half-tone  pictures  are  all 
excellent  in  quality.      — Springfield  Republican. 

Thanks  to  the  good  judgment  of  Editor  Mouh(»n 
and  his  staff,  the  proportion  of  true  poetry  in  tliis 
collection  is  creditable  to  the  town.  ...  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  The  Magazine  op  Poetkv 
begins  its  sixth  volume  in  a  lusty  and  growing  con- 
dition. — Buffalo  Express. 

Criticism,  and  especially  adverse  criticism,  lias 
long  been  the  established  evidence  of  merit,  and 
nothing  so  completely  stamps  mediocrity  as  indif- 
ference. From  a  business  point  of  view  the 
monthly  Magazine  of  Poetry  has  had  a  most 
advantageous  debut,  and  for  the  rest  it  has  outlived 
its  teething  time  and  has  the  sturdy  strength  to 
take  care  of  itself.  These  are  days  when  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  that  this  magazine 
could  force  its  way  into  a  healthy,  steady  growth, 
when  its  life  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  a  public 
already  so  pushed  for  reading  time  that  necessity 
rather  than  choice  opens  our  books  and  spreads 
out  our  papers  before  us,  and  even  then  demands 
that  we  get  over  them  by  the  page  rather  than  by 
word  and  sentence,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
demand  in  the  market  for  just  what  it  supplies. 

— Buffalo  Neivs. 

Our  contemporary  the  Courier  is  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous. It  represents  that  our  poets  have  been 
** jumped  on"  abroad,  and  cited  the  Springfield 
Republican  as  a  sample  of  the  attack.  So  much 
controversy  and  misconception  have  arisen  on  this 
point  that  we  have  elsewhere  reproduced  the 
Republican's  article  in  full.  The  criticism  there 
set  forth  will,  we  think,  be  found  decidedly  favor- 
able to  our  local  bards.    The    Courier's  assault 


bids  fair  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  and  this  is  what 
we  deplore,  for  we  know  the  temper  of  poets,  long 
dubbed  the  irritable  genus,  Alas,  tantaene  ammis 
coelestibus  irae  f  Already  we  find  the  Commercial 
which  nourishes  a  son  of  the  Muses  **in  its  midst," 
making  tart  answers  to  the  Courier's  taunts;  and 
the  Buffalo  Express  likewise  another  lurking  place 
for  poetic  genius,  meanly  giving  away  the  writer  of 
the  Courier  attack  by  covert  insinuations  about 
*'Yale  College."  The  News  ** ain't  saying  a 
word,"  but  it  opens  its  columns  for  Mr.  Moulton  to 
•*  do  up  "  the  detractor  of  Buffalo's  poets';  and  the 
Times  truculently  observes  that  if  the  Courier  can 
support  the  ten  versifiers  it  commends,  the  other 
thirty  can  stand  upon  their  merits.  Altogether 
there  is  a  sound  of  the  tomahawk  heard  in  the 
land.  — Catholic  Union, 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry  for  the  present 
month  is  for  Buffalonians  first,  liie  world  after.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  history.  It  is  a 
collection  of  lyrics  worthy  of  admiration. 

—Buffalo  Times. 


PRIZES  FOR  POEMS. 

The  date  for  the  receipt  of  'Quatrains  on  Music 
in  competition  for  Prize  of  I50.00  is  hereby  extend- 
ed until  March  ist,  therefore  the  Publisher  wishes  to 
announce: 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Buffalo^  N.  K, 
offers  a  Prize  of  $50,00  for  the  best  Quatrain ^ 
{four  lines)  subject  Music  ^  submitted  for  publication 
on  or  before  March  ist,  18^4,  All  subscribers  in 
good  standing  are  eligible  to  compete.  Each  com- 
petitor may  send  as  many  Quatrains  as  he  may 
elect.  All  Quatrains  sent  in  competition  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  editorial  board  of  this  magazine, 
and  those  considered  worthy  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  zvith  a  number  attached. 

Our  subscribers  will  become,  by  ballot,  the  final 
board  of  award.  The  plan  of  voting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time.  Additioinal  Prizes  will  be 
given  during  the  year. 


With  tlie  October  number  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  publication. 
Over  twelve  hundred  important  English-speaking 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
represented  in  its  pages.  Nearly  one  hundred  bio- 
graphical skechtes,  accompanied  by  first-class  en- 
gravings appeared  in  each  volume.  All  the  back 
numbers  are  in  print.  A  volume,  consisting  of  a 
year's  parts,  will  be  furnished,  prepaid,  for  f2.oo, 
unbound;  or  for  I3.00  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt 
top. 
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▲BBBT. 

POKMS  OR  HKNRY  ABBKY. 

One  volume,  i6mo  cloth;  v  and  256  pages.  Sent  postpaid  for 
11.25.  Address  HENRY  ABBEY,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  or  apply  to 
any  bookseller  to  whom  this  may  be  shown. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  some  of  Mr.  Abbey's  poems,  and  sev- 
eral have  struck  me  greatljr.  "Karagwe"  is  particularly 
beautiful,  while  the  tone  of  all  is  elevated  and  bracing.— /?oJ««i 
Noel. 

CRONKHIT9. 

RBYMOND, 

A  Drama  of  the  American  ReTolntlon. 

BY  HBNftV  M.  CRONXHITB. 

lamo,  cloth,  pp.  loi,  |i.oo. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Publishers. 

New  York  and  London. 

F»OKMS. 

BY  MARCBLLA  ACNBS   FITZGBRALO. 

lamo,  cloth,  pp.  504)  |i.So.    For  sale  by 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO., 

New  York. 

And  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

TOUNG. 

THISTI^S  DOWN, 

BY  JUUA  DITTO  YOUNG. 

Author  of  "  Adrift:"  A  Story  of  Niagara. 

i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  157.       Price  $1.00. 

PETER  PAUL  BOOK  CO.,  Publishera, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DANI^XrS. 

"AS    IT   IS    TO    BK." 

BY  CORA  LINN  DANiBLS,  author  of  "  Sardia." 

A  wonderful  work  on  "The  Science  of  the  Hereafter,"  or 
*' The  philosophy  of  after  Death."  "As  It  Is  To  Be"  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  most  unprecedented  success  from  the 
start.    All  0oiil0  find  0ati8»ctlon  In  Its  pa^es. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
"  The  Most  Remarkable  Book  Ever  Written  by  a  Woman." 
*♦♦  The  author  has  now  received  SIXTEEN- HUNDRED 
letters  of  thanks  and  commendation. 

PRIC9:    Paper,  50c.  Cloth,  $z.oo. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.    Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address:  CORA  XrlNN  DANIBXrS, 

Franklin,  Kass. 

RUTHBRFORD. 

"KNGI^ISH  AUTHORS." 

BY  MISS  M.  RUTHBRPORD,  ATHENS,  GA. 

738  pp.,  48  illustrations,  la.oo,  3d  edition. 

("  Answers  to  Plus  Questions  "  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge.) 

8HBRWOOD. 

DREAM  OP  THE  AGES,  a  Columbian  Souvenir  Book. 

Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood,  Author  ol  "Campfire  and 

Memorial  Day  and  Other  Poems." 

Folio,  100  pages,  full  gilt:  with  original  Illustrations  by  J.  E. 
Kelly  and  George  W.  Breck.    Single  copies,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
Address  the  Author,  or 

NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  Washington,  D  C. 
'•  The  press  seem  to  have  placed  her  number  one  among  the 
late  singers  of  the  war."— 7T*^  Literary  IVorld. 


SPAXrDING. 

PoeUcal  Works  of  RL  Rev.  J.  L  Spalding,  D.  D. 

A^lS^SmCA.,  AJ4D  OTHECR  POBM8. 

BV  HENRY  HAMILTON.  l6nK>,  cloth,  pp.  2IO,  fl.OO. 

THB    rX5ET*S    PRA.I8B. 


BV  HENRY  HAMILTON. 


i6ino,  doth,  pp.  165,  |i.oo. 

"  Bishop  Spalding  has  written  two  liooks,  which  have  ex- 
died  much  attention  from  the  critics  ofboth  Europe  and  America. 
'  Poetry  is,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  most  philosophic  of  all  writing. 
It  is  thought  transfused  with  the  glow  of  emotion,  and  conse- 
quently thought  made  beautiful,  attractive,  contagious.'  This, 
said  by  Bishop  Spalding,  in  '  Education  and  the  Higher  Life/ 
is  true  of  the  poetiy  in  his  books,  '  America '  and  '  The  Poet's 
Praise.'  Perhaps  Wordsworth  has  influenced  '  Henry  Hamil- 
ton's '  poems  more  than  any  other  poet.  It  is  hard  to  trace  anv 
other  influence,  for  he  is  so  individual,  so  sincere,  so  pliilosoph- 
ical,  at  once  brilliant  and  glowing;  and  it  cannot  be  said  ttuU 
religion  has  cramped  his  art,  for  it  has  broadened  and  perfected 
it,— made  it  as  serene  and  pure  among  earthly  things  as  the  lady 
in  Milton's  '  Comns.' " — Maurice  Francis  E^an  sn  7%e  Mmg^ 
Ktne  of  Poetry. 
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Ripans  Tabules  are  prepared  from  a  prescription  widely  used  by  the  best  ph3rsicians, 
and  are  presented  in  the  form  most  approved  by  modem  science. 

If  given  a  fair  trial  Ripans  Tabules  are  on  in&llible  cure ;  they  contain  nothing 
injurious  and  are  an  economical  remedy. 

One  gives  relief. 

A  quarter-gross  box  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,   on .  receipt  of  75  cents  by  the 
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ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALLEN. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALLEN,  poet, 
was  born  In  Strong,  Franklin  co.,  Maine, 
October  9th,  1832.  She  inlierited  mental  and 
physical  vigor  from  her  father,  and  delicacy  and 
refinement  from  her  mother,  who  died  when  Eliza- 
beth was  yet  an  infant.  After  her  mother's  death 
her  father  made  his  home  in  Farmington,  Maine, 
where  the  poet's  girlhood  was  passed.  A  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Farmington  gave  her 
poems  to  the  public  over  the  pen-name  **  Florence 
Percy."  Her  verses  were  received  with  marked 
favor  and  were  widely  copied.  Her  earliest  verses, 
written  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old,  were 
sent  without  her  knowledge  to  a  Vermont  paper, 
which  promptly  published  them.  In  1847  she 
began  to  publish  over  her  own  name.  In  1855  she 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Transcript.  In  1856  she  published  her  first  volume 
of  poetry,  "Forest  Buds  from  the  Woods  of  Maine. ' ' 
The  volume  was  a  success  financially,  and  she  was 
able  to  go  to  Europe,  where  she  spent  some  time  in 
Italy,  France  and  Germany.  In  i860  she  was 
married  to  her  first  husband,  Paul  Akers,  the 
sculptor,  a  native  of  Maine.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  just  as  a  brilliant  career  was  opening  to 
him.  Their  only  child,  Gertrude,  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  Mrs.  Akers,  after  rallying  from  a 
long  mental  and  physical  prostration,  returned 
to  Portland  and  took  her  old  situation  in  the 
^Transcript  office.  In  1863  she  received  an 
appointment  in  the  War  Office  in  Washington,  D.i 
C,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Senator  Fessenden. 
She  was  in  Ford's  Theater  on  the  night  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  assassination.  In  1866  she  brought 
out  her  second  volume  of  verse,  "Poems  by  Eliza- 
beth Akers,"  which  was  successful.  In  the  fall  of 
1866  she  was  married  to  E.  M.  Allen,  and  went 
with  him  to  Richmond,  Va.  While  living  in 
that  city  there  arose  the  famous  discussion  of  the 
authorship   of  her  poem,   "Rock  Me  to  Sleep, 


Mother."  That  now  celebrated  poem  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Allen,  in  1859,  and  sent  from  Rome  to  the 
Philadelphia  Post^  and  that  journal  published  it 
in  i860.  In  1872  her  husband  engaged  in  business 
in  New  York  City.  After  making  their  home  in 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  for  several  years,  she  has 
recently  removed  to  New  York,  and  is  engaged  in 
literary  work.    She  is  a  member  of  Sorosis. 

H.  A.  V. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years! 

I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain. 

Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay. 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul- wealth  away; 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  and  untrue, 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between. 
Yet,  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures. 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours: 
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None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song: 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace. 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — ^rock  me  to  sleep! 


THE  BOBOLINK. 

Once,  on  a  golden  afternoon, 

With  radiant  faces  and  hearts  in  tune, 

Two  fond  lovers,  in  dreaming  mood, 

Threaded  a  rural  solitude. 

Wholly  happy,  they  only  knew 

That  the  earth  was  bright  and  the  sky  was  blue; 
That  light  and  beauty  and  joy  and  song 
Charmed  the  way  as  they  passed  along. 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  woodland  scents; 

The  squirrel  frisked  on  the  roadside  fence; 

And  hovering  near  them,  ^^CheCy  chee^  chink  f^^ 
Queried  the  curious  bobolink, 

Pausing  and  peering  with  sidelong  head, 

As  saudly  questioning  all  they  said; 
While  the  ox-eye  danced  on  its  slender  stem, 
And  all  glad  Nature  rejoiced  with  them. 

Over  the  odorous  fields  were  strown 

Wilting  windrows  of  grass  new-mown; 

And  rosy  billows  of  clover-bloom 

Surged  in  the  sunshine  and  breathed  perfume. 

Swinging  low  on  a  slender  limb. 

The  sparrow  warbled  his  wedding-hjrmn; 

And  balancing  on  a  blackberry  brier. 

The  bobolink  sang  with  his  heart  on  fire, 

^^  Chink  !  if  you  wish  to  kiss  her^  do! 

Do  it!  do  it!  you  coward^  you! 

Kiss  her!  kiss,  kiss  her!  who  unit  see  f 

Only  we  three!  we  three!  we  three! ^^ 


Under  garlands  of  drooping  vines, 
Through  dim  vistas  of  sweet-breathed  pines, 
Past  wide  meadow-fields,  lately  mowed, 
Wandered  the  indolent  country  road. 
The  lovers  followed  it,  listening  still. 
And,  loitering  slowly,  as  lovers  will, 
Entered  a  gray-roofed  bridge,  that  lay 
Dusk  and  cool  in  their  pleasant  way. 
Under  its  arch  a  smooth  brown  stream 
Silently  glided  with  glint  and  gleam. 
Shaded  by  graceful  elms  which  spread 
Their  verdurous  canopy  overhead, 
The  stream  so  narrow,  the  boughs  so  wide. 
They  met  and  mingled  across  the  tide. 

Alders  loved  it  and  seemed  to  keep 

Patient  watch  as  it  lay  asleep, 

Mirroring  clearly  the  trees  and  sky 

And  the  fluttering  form  of  the  dragon-fiy. 

Save  where  the  swift-winged  swallows  played 

In  and  out  in  the  sun  and  shade, 

And  darting  and  curling  in  merry  chase. 

Dipped  and  dimpled  its  clear  dark  face. 

Fluttering  lightly  from  brink  to  brink, 
Followed  the  garrulous  bobolink, 
Rallying  loudly  with  mirthful  din 
The  pair  who  lingered  unseen  within; 
And  when  from  the  friendly  bridge  at  last 
Into  the  road  beyond  they  passed, 
Again  beside  them  the  tempter  went. 
Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument: 
^'Kiss  her!  kiss  her!  chink-a  clue-chee! 
ril  not  mention  it!  donU  mind  me! 
rilbe  sentinel;  I  can  see 
All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tree!  " 
But  ah!  they  noted,  nor  deemed  it  strange, 
In  his  rollicking  chorus  a  trifling  changed, 
'^Do  it!  do  it!  "  with  might  and  main 
Warbled  the  tell-tale;  ''do  it  again!  " 


MY  SHIP. 

Down  to  the  wharves,  as  the  sun  goes  down. 
And  the  daylight's  tumult  and  dust  and  din 

Are  dying  away  in  the  busy  town, 
I  go  to  see  if  my  ship  comes  in. 

I  gaze  far  over  the  quiet  sea. 
Rosy  with  sunset,  like  mellow  wine. 

Where  ships,  like  lilies,  lie  tranquilly, 
Many  and  fair,  but  I  see  not  mine. 

I  question  the  sailors  every  night 

Who  over  the  bulwarks  idly  lean. 
Noting  the  sails  as  they  come  in  sight, 

**  Have  you  seen  my  beautiful  ship  come  in  ?  " 
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"Whence  does  she  come ? "  they  ask  of  me: 
"  Who  is  her  master,  and  what  her  name  ?  " 

And  they  smile  upon  me  pityingly 
When  my  answer  is  ever  and  ever  the  same, 

O,  mine  was  a  vessel  of  strength  and  truth; 

Her  sails  were  white  as  a  young  lamb's  fleece; 
She  sailed  long  since  from  the  port  of  Youth; 

Her  master  was  Love  and  her  name  was  Peace. 

And,  like  all  beloved  and  beauteous  things, 
She  faded  in  distance  and  doubt  away; 

With  only  a  tremble  of  snowy  wings 
She  floated,  swan-like,  adown  the  bay, 

Carrying  with  her  a  precious  freight, 
All  I  had  gathered  by  years  of  pain; 

A  tempting  prize  to  the  pirate,  Fate, 
And  still  I  watch  for  her  back  again; 

Watch  for  the  earliest  morning  light, 
Till  the  pale  stars  grieve  o*er  the  dying  day, 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  her  canvas  white 
Among  the  islands  which  gem  the  bay. 

But  she  comes  not  yet;  she  will  never  come 
To  gladden  my  eyes  and  my  spirit  more; 

And  my  heart  grows  hopeless  and  faint  and  dumb. 
As  I  wait  and  wait  on  the  lonesome  shore. 

Knowing  that  tempest  and  time  and  Storm 
Have  wrecked  and  shattered  my  beauteous  bark; 

Rank  sea-weeds  cover  her  wasting  form, 
And  her  sails  are  tattered  and  stained  and  dark. 

But  the  tide  comes  up,  and  the  tide  goes  down, 
And  the  daylight  follows  the  night's  eclipse, 

And  still  with  the  sailors,  tanned  and  brown, 
I  wait  on  the  wharves  and  watch  for  the  ships. 

And  still  with  a  patience  that  is  not  hope, 
For  vain  and  empty  it  long  hath  been, 

I  sit  on  the  rough  shore'^  rocky  slope, 
And  watch  to  see  if  my  ship  comes  in. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  LIVING. 

In  a  long-vanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day, 
So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory. 

There  fiomished,  far  away, 

In  a  broad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  measure, 

A  city  fair  and  wide. 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure, 

And  never  any  died. 


Disease  and  pain  and  death,  those  stern  marauders^ 

Which  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place. 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there; 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguished  crying 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city's  walls  Death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor^ 

And  never  any  died. 

O,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places! 

O,  bliss  to  dwell  therein. 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  grave  between! 

To  feel  no  death-damp,  growing  cold  and  colder^ 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth, 
To  live  .on,  never  lonelier  or  older, 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth  1 

And  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quarters^ 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode, 

Where   never   death   should   come  between  and 
sever 

Them  from  their  loved  apart. 
Where  they  might  work,  and  win  and  live  forever^ 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart. 

And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure, 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride. 
And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treasure. 

And  never  any  died. 

And  many  years  rolled  on  and  saw  them  striving 
With  unabated  breath; 
'    And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  livings 
I       And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 

,   Yet  listen,  hapless  soul  whom  angels  pity, 

Craving  a  boon  like  this, 
'   Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  this  wondrous  city 
I       Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 

I  One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

I  The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall, 

I  Forsook  their  pleasant  places  and  came  stealing 

'  Outside  the  city  wall. 
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Craving,  with  wish  that  brooked  no  more  denying, 

So  long  had  it  heen  crossed, 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying, 

The  treasure  they  had  lost.' 

Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide, 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving. 

The  boon  of  endless  breath  ? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death! 

Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity, 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died! 


GOING  TO  SLEEP. 

The  light  is  fading  down  the  sky, 
The  shadows  grow  and  multiply; 
I  hear  the  thrush's  evening  song; 
But  I  have  borne  with  toil  and  wrong, 

So  long,  so  longl 
Dim  dreams  my  drowsy  senses  drown, 
So,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down. 

My  life's  brief  spring  went  wasted  by, 
My  summers  ended  fruidessly; 
I  learned  to  hunger,  strive  and  wait; 
I  found  you,  love,  oh  happy  fate, 

So  late,  so  late! 
Now  all  my  fields  are  turning  brown. 
So,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down. 

Oh  blessed  sleep  oh!  perfect  rest, 
Thus  pillowed  on  your  faithful  breast, 
Nor  life  nor  death  is  wholly  drear, 
O  tender  heart,  since  you  are  here. 

So  dear,  so  dear! 
Sweet  love,  my  soul's  sufficient  crown! 
Now,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down. 


FORGOTTEN. 

In  this  dim  shadow,  where 
She  found  the  quiet  which  all  tired  hearts  crave, 

Now,  without  grief  or  care, 
The  wild  bees  murmur,  and  the  blossoms  wave, 

And  the  forgetful  air 
Blows  heedlessly  across  her  grassy  grave. 


Yet,  when  she  lived  on  earth. 
She  loved  this  leafy  dell  and  knew  by  name 

All  things  by  sylvan  birth; 
Squirrel  and  bird  chirped  welcome  when  she  came; 

Yet  now,  in  careless  mirth. 
They  frisk,  and  build,  and  warble  all  the  same. 

From  the  great  city  near. 
Wherein  she  toiled  through  life's  incessant  quest 
I  For  weary  year  on  year. 

Come  the  far  voices  of  its  deep  unrest 

To  touch  her  dead,  deaf  ear 
And  suige  unechoed  o'er  her  pulseless  breast 

The  hearts  which  clung  to  her 
Have  sought  out  other  shrines,  as  all  hearts  must 

When  Time,  the  comforter, 
Has  worn  their  grief  out,  and  replaced  their  trust; 

Not  even  neglect  can  stir 
This  little  handful  of  forgotten  dust. 

Grass  waves,  and  insects  hum. 
And  then  the  snow  blows  bitterly  across; 

Strange  footsteps  go  and  come. 
Breaking  the  dew-drops  on  the  starry  moss; 

She  lieth  still  and  dumb. 
Counting  no  longer  either  gain  or  loss. 

Ah,  well,  'tis  better  so; 
Let  the  dust  deepen  as  the  years  increase; 

Of  her  who  sleeps  below 
Let  the  name  perish  and  the  memory  cease. 

Since  she  has  come  to  know 
That  which  through  life  she  vainly  prayed  for. 
Peace! 


APRIL  SNOW. 

Lo,  the  white  wonder  bom  of  night! 

The  earth  reclaims  her  banished  grace. 
As  Winter,  pausing  in  his  flight. 

Flings  back  his  snow  in  April's  face. 

Heavy  with  ruddy  buds,  the  trees 
Shake  off  the  light  flakes,  while  below. 

Rejoicing,  the  beholder  sees 
The  young  grass  peeping  through  the  snow. 

In  the  brown  elm  a  robin  sings 

To  the  chill  air  a  summer  tune; 
Fanning  the  snow-wreaths  with  his  wings, 

He  laughs  a  prophecy  of  June. 

O  for  the  robin's  faith  to-day. 

To  look  beyond  these  showery  glooms. 
Where,  'mid  the  sunny  locks  of  May, 

Are  lilac-spires  and  apple-blooms!. 
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EUGENE  FIELD. 

MR.  FIELD  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  September 
2nd,  1850,  of  old  Colonial  stock.  His 
father,  Roswell  M.  Field,  was  a  lawyer  and  most 
thorough  scholar.  While  Eugene  was  a  little  child, 
his  mother  died,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of 
an  aunt  living  in  Amtierst,  Mass.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  Williams  College,  where 
he  had  not  long  been  a  student  when  his  father 
died.  Under  guardianship,  he  was  next  placed  in 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  He  studied  there 
two  years»  and  afterwards  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  187 1,  having 
attained  his  majority,  Mr.  Field  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  traveled  for  six  months.  In  1873  ^^  ^^^ 
a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Evening  Journal^  and 
was  afterward  made  city  editor.  He  has  also  done 
newspaper  work  in  St.  Joseph,  and  in  Kansas  City 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Denver 
Tribune.  In  1883  the  Chicago  Daily  News  se- 
cured his  services,  and  ever  since  that  time  he  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  that  newspaper.  His  pub- 
lished volumes  are  "A  Model  Primer**  (Denver, 
1882);  "Culture's  Garland"  (Boston,  1887);  "A 
Little  Book  of  Western  Verse  **  (New  York,  1890); 
"A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales*'  (New  York, 
1890);  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum*'  (New  York, 
1892);  and  Second  Book  of  Verse"  (New  York, 
1893).  Mr.  Field  is  clever  at  putting  child  fancies 
into  verse.  He  draws  masterly  sketches  of  West- 
em  and  New  England  characters.  His  is  a  favorite 
name  in  journalism,  and  his  devotion  to  his  art 
gives  promise  of  much  valuable  work  in  the 
future.  I.  R.  W. 


OUR  TWO  OPINIONS. 

Us  two  wuz  boys  when  we  fell  out, 

Nigh  to  the  age  uv  my  youngest  now; 
Don*t  rec'lect  what  *twuz  about. 

Some  small  diff  *rence,  1*11  allow. 
Lived  next  neighbors  twenty  years, 

A-hatin'  each  other,  me  *nd  Jim — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uvme, 

*Nd  I  havin*  my  opinyin  uv  him! 

Grew  up  together,  *nd  wouldn't  speak, 

Courted  sisters,  and  marr'd  *em,  too 
^Tended  same  meetin*  house  oncet  a  week, 

A-hatin*  each  other,  through  'nd  through. 
But  when  Abe  Linkem  asked  the  West 

F*r  soldiers,  we  answered — me  'nd  Jim — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin*  my  opinyin  uv  him! 


Down  in  Tennessee  one  night 

Ther  was  sound  uv  firin'  fur  away, 
*Nd  the  sergeant  allowed  ther'd  be  a  fight 

With  the  Johnnie  Rebs  some  time  next  day: 
'Nd  as  I  was  thinkin*  of  Lizzie  'nd  home. 

Jim  stood  afore  me,  long  *nd  slim- 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him! 

Seemed  like  we  knew  there  wuz  goin'  to  be 

Serious  trouble  fr  me  'nd  him— 
Us  two  shuck  hands,  did  Jim  'nd  me. 

But  never  a  word  from  me  or  Jim! 
He  went  his  way  'nd  I  went  mine, 

'Nd  into  the  battle's  roar  went  we— 
I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  Jim, 

'Nd  he  having  his  opinyin  uv  me! 

Jim  never  came  back  from  the  war  again. 

But  I  haint  forgot  that  last,  last  night 
When,  waitin'  fr  orders,  us  two  men 

Made  up  and  shuck  hands,  afore  the  fight; 
*Nd,  after  it  all,  it's  soothin'  to  know 

That  here  I  be,  'nd  yonder's  Jim- 
He  havin*  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin*  my  opinyin  uv  him! 


GRANDMA'S  BOMBAZINE. 

It*s  everywhere  that  women  fair  invite  and  please 

my  eye. 
And  that  on  dress  I  lay  much  stress  I  can't  and 

sha'n't  deny; 
The  English  dame  who's  all  aflame  with  divers 

colors  bright, 
The  Teuton  belle,  the  ma'moiselle,   all  give  me 

keen  delight; 
And  yet  1*11  say,  go  where  I  may,  I  never  yet  have 

seen 
A  dress  that's  quite  as  grand  a  sight  as  was  that 

bombazine. 

Now,  you  must  know  'twas  years  ago  this  quaint 

but  noble  gown 
Flashed    in   one   day,  the  usual  way,  upon  our 

solemn  town. 
'Twas  Fisk  who  sold  for  sordid  gold  that  gravely 

scrumptious  thing, 
Jim  Fisk,  the  man  who  drove  a  span  that  would 

have  joyed  a  king. 
And   grandma's  eye  fell  with  a  sigh  upon  that 

somber  sheen, 
And  grandpa's  purse  looked  much  the  woree  for 

grandma's  bombazine. 
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Though  ten  years  old,  I  never  told  the  neighbors  of 
the  gown; 

For  grandma  said,  "  This  secret,  Ned,  must  not  be 
breathed  in  town." 

The  sitting-room  for  days  of  gloom  was  in  a  dread- 
ful mess 

When  that  quaint  dame,  Miss  Kelsey,  came  to 
make  the  wondrous  dress. 

To  fit  and  baste  and  stitch  a  waist,  with  whalebones 
in  between. 

Is  precious  slow,  as  all  folks  know  who've  made  a 
bombazine. 

With  fortitude  dear  grandma  stood  the  trial  to  the 
end 

(The  nerve  we  find  in  womankind  I  can  not  com- 
prehend), 

And  when  'twas  done  resolved  that  none  should 
guess  at  the  surprise; 

Within  the  press  she  hid  that  dress,  secure  from 
prying  eyes; 

For  grandma  knew  a  thing  or  two,  by  which 
remark  I  mean 

That  Sundays  were  the  days  for  her  to  wear  that 
bombazine. 

I  need  not  state  she  got  there  late,  and,  sailing  up 

the  aisle 
With  regal  grace,  on  grandma's  face  reposed  a 

conscious  smile. 
It  fitted  so,  above,  below,  and  hung  so  well  all 

round, 
That  there  was  not  one  faulty  spot  a  critic  could 

have  found. 
How  proud  I  was  of  her,  because  she  looked  so 

like  a  queen! 
And  that  was  why,  perhaps,  that  I  admired  the 

bombazine. 

But  there  were  those,  as  you'd  suppose,  who 
scorned  that  perfect  gown; 

For  ugly-grained  old  cats  obtained  in  that  New 
England  town: 

The  widow  White  spat  out  her  spite  in  one:  **It 
doesn't  fit!" 

The  Packard  giris  (they  wore  false  curls)  all 
giggled  like  to  split; 

Sophronia  Wade,  the  sour  old  maid,  she  turned  a 
bilious  green. 

When  she  descried  that  joy  and  pride,  my  grand- 
ma's bombazine. 

But  grandma  knew,  and  I  did,  too,  that  gown  was 

wondrous  fine, 
The  envious  sneers  and  jaundiced  jeers  were  a 

conclusive  sign. 


Why,  grandpa  said  it  went  ahead  of  all  the  girls  in 
town, 

And,  saying  this,  he  snatched  a  Iciss  that  like  to 
burst  that  gown; 

But,  blushing  red,  my  grandma  said,  **Oh,  isn't 
grandpa  mean  ?  " 

Yet  evermore  my  grandma  wore  his  favorite  bom- 
bazine. 

And  when  she  died,  that  somber  pride  passed  down 
to  heedless  heirs; 

Alas  the  day  'twas  hung  away  beneath  the  kitchen 
stairs! 

Thence  in  due  time,  with  dust  and  grime,  came 
foes  on  foot  and  wing, 

And  made  their  nests  and  sped  their  guests  in  that 
once  beauteous  thing. 

'Tis  so,  forsooth!  Time's  envious  tooth  corrodes 
each  human  scene; 

And  so,  at  last,  to  ruin  passed  my  grandma's  bom- 
bazine. 

Yet  to  this  day,  I'm  proud  to  say,  it  plays  a  grateful 

part. 
The  thoughts  it  brings  are  of  such  things  as  touch 

and  warm  my  heart. 
This  gown,  my  dear,  you  show  me  here  I'll  own  is 

passing  fair, 
Though  I'll  confess  it's  no  such  dress  as  grandma 

used  to  wear. 
Yet  wear  it,  do;  ^rchance  when  you  and  I  are  ofiT 

the  scene. 
Our  boy  shall  sing  this  comely  thing  as  /  the 

bombazine. 


LONG  AGO. 

I  ONCE  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees; 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name; 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads  and  bees; 
I  knew  where  thrived  in  yonder  glen 

What  plants  would  soothe  a  stone-bruised  toe; 
Oh,  I  was  very  learned  then. 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Were  checkerberries  could  be  found; 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a  pound! 
I  knew  the  wood,  the  very  tree 

Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy  crow, 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me, 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 
I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
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Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth: 
I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 

Yet  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 
Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know; 

To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he — 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  fates  decree, 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  should  be, 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again, 

Back  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know, 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  happy  then— 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 


LULLABY. 

Fair  is  the  castle  up  on  the  hill— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
The  night  is  fair  and  the  waves  are  still, 
And  the  wind  is  singing  to  you  and  me 
In  this  lowly  home  beside  the  sea— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

On  yonder  hill  is  store  of  wealth— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
And  revelers  drink  to  a  little  one's  health; 
But  you  and  I  bide  night  and  day 
For  the  other  love  that  has  sailed  away— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

See  not,  dear  eyes,  the  forms  that  creep 

Ghostlike,  O  my  own! 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  murmuring  deep; 
Oh,  see  them  not  and  make  no  cry 
Till  the  angels  of  death  have  passed  us  by— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

Ah,  little  they  reck  of  you  and  me— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
In  our  lonely  home  beside  the  sea; 
They  seek  the  castle  up  on  the  hill, 
And  there  they  will  do  their  ghostly  will— 

Hushaby,  O  my  own! 

Here  by  the  sea  a  mother  croons — 
"  Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! " 

In  yonder  castle  a  mother  swoons 

While  the  angels  go  down  to  the  misty  deep, 

Bearing  a  little  one  fast  asleep— 
Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

The  little  toy  dog  b  covered  with  dust. 
But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust. 
And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands, 


Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new, 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair, 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"  Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise! " 
So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed 

He  dreamed  of  the  pretty  toys. 
And  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 
Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true. 


Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  B|ue  they  stand. 

Each  in  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  litde  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long 
through. 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair. 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 


years 


CORNISH  LULLABY. 

Out  on  the  mountain  over  the  town, 

All  night  long,  all  night  long. 
The  trolls  go  up  and  the  trolls  go  down, 

Bearing  their  packs  and  crooning  a  song; 
And  this  is  the  song  the  hill-folk  croon 
As  they  trudge  in  the  light  of  the  misty  moon, 
This  is  ever  their  dolorous  tune: 

**  Gold,  gold!  ever  more  gold, 
Bright  red  gold  for  dearie!  " 

Deep  in  the  hill  the  yeoman  delves 

All  night  long,  all  night  long; 
None  but  the  peering,  furtive  elves 

See  his  toil  and  hear  his  song; 
Merrily  ever  the  cavern  rings 
As  merrily  ever  his  pick  he  swings. 
And  merrily  ever  this  song  he  sings: 

**  Gold,  gold!  ever  more  gold, 
Bright  red  gold  for  dearie!  " 

Mother  is  rocking  thy  lowly  bed 

All  night  long,  all  night  long, 

Happy  to  smooth  thy  curly  head 

And  to  hold  thy  hand  and  to  sing  her  song; 
'Tis  not  of  the  hill-folk,  dwarfed  and  old, 
Nor  the  song  of  the  yeoman,  stanch  and  bold. 
And  the  burden  it  beareth  is  not  of  gold. 

But  it's  "Love,  love,  nothing  but  love, 
Mother's  love  for  dearie! " 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

RT.  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
December  13th,  1835,  and  died  there  January  23rd, 
1893.  He  was  graduated  in  Harvard  University 
in  1855,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia  in  1859;  ^"^^  was  rector  of  the 
church  of  the  Advent  (1859-62)  and  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (1862-69),  both  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  of  Trinity  church  in  Boston,  Mass.  (1869- 
91).  In  1 88 1  the  Plummer  professorship  of  Chris- 
tian morals  in  Harvard  University,  was  tendered 
to  him,  and  in  1886  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  declined  both  offices.  On  October 
14th,  1891,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  epis- 
copal diocese  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  widely  celebrated 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  was 
a  brilliant  pulpit  orator  and  a  man  of  singular 
attractiveness  and  congeniality.  He  had  made 
several  visits  to  Europe,  and  had  preached  with 
great  acceptability  in  the  principal  Anglican 
churches  in  England.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Oxford  University  in  1885.  He  had 
published  "Lectures  on  Preaching"  (1877);  "Ser- 
mons'* (1878);  "The  Influence  of  Jesus'*  (1879); 
"  Baptism  and  Confirmation**  (1880);  "  Candle  of 
the  Lord,  and  Other  Sermons**  (1881);  "Sermons 
Preached  in  English  Churches  '*  (1883);  "  The 
Light  of  the  World,  and  Other  Sermons  "  (1890); 
"An  Easter  Carol  and  Christmas  Carol**  (1891); 
and  "The  Sjrmmetry  of  Life:  an  Address  to  Young 
Men'*  (1892).  A.  S.J. 


0  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

O  LITTLE  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  the  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by. 

Yet  in  the  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  to-night 

O  morning  stars  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth, 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

For  Christ  is  bom  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

The  watch  of  wondering  love. 


How  silently,  how  silently 
The  wonderous  gift  is  given! 

So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 
The  blessing  of  His  heaven. 

No  ear  may  hear  His  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin. 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still. 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

Where  Charity  stands  watching. 
And  Faith  holds  wide  the  door, 

The  dark  night  wakes,  the  glory  breaks. 
And  Christmas  comes  once  more. 

O  holy  child  of  Bethlehem, 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in; 

Be  bom  in  us  to-day. 

We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel. 


IMPROMPTU  VERSE. 

Oh,  this  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon, 
With  the  cocoanut-trees  on  the  shore. 

It  is  shaped  like  a  pear  with  the  peel  on. 
And  Kandy  lies  in  at  the  core. 

And  Kandy  is  sweet  (you  ask  Gertie!) 
Even  when  it  is  spelt  with  a  K, 

And  the  people  are  cheerful  and  dirty, 
And  dress  in  a  comical  way. 

Here  comes  a  particular  dandy, 
With  two  ear-rings  and  half  of  a  shirt, 

He's  considered  the  swell  of  all  Kandy, 
And  the  rest  of  him*s  covered  with  dirt. 

And  here  comes  the  belle  of  the  city, 
With  rings  on  her  delicate  toes. 

And  eyes  that  are  painted  and  pretty. 
And  a  jewel  that  shakes  in  her  nose. 

And  the  dear  little  girls  and  their  brothers, 
And  the  babies  so  jolly  and  fat, 

Astride  on  the  hips  of  their  mothers 
And  as  black  as  a  gentleman's  hat. 

And  the  queer  little  heaps  of  old  women. 
And  the  shaven  Buddhistical  priests. 

And  the  lake  which  the  worshipers  swim  in» 
And  the  wagons  with  curious  beasts. 

The  tongue  they  talk  mostly  is  Tamul, 
Which  sounds  you  can  hardly  tell  how: 

It  is  half  like  the  scream  of  a  camel, 
And  half  like  the  gmnt  of  a  sow. 
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MARY  MAC  COLL  SCHULTE. 

MARY  MAC  COLL  SCHULTE  was  bom  in 
Liverpool,  England.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
'Evan  MacCoU,  whose  productions  gained  for  him 
the  title  of  the  "Bums  of  Canada/'  and  Hugh 
Miller  termed  him  the  *'  Moor  of  Highland  Cong." 
Mrs.  Schulte  was  little  more  than  an  infant, 
-when  her  father  accepted  a  position  in  the  Canadian 
Customs  House  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  there  it 
was  she  grew  to  womanhood,  developing  inherited 
literary  instincts.  Before  the  age  of  twelve,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  were  pored  over  with  delight, 
and  at  fifteen  American  journals,  as  well  as  local 
papers,  were  publishing  her  efforts.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  she  began  her  chosen  career,  that  of  a 
teacher.  In  that  capacity  for  several  years  she 
made  a  home  in  the  family  of  Hon.  W.  G.  Fargo, 
•of  Buffalo,  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  her 
first  book,  "  Bide  A  wee,  and  other  Poems  (Buffalo, 
1 879),  was  published.  In  1881  she  became  the  wife 
of  Professor  Otto  H.  Schulte,  of  Hasbrouck  Insti- 
tute, Jersey  City.  For  the  past  twelve  years  she 
has  resided  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  her  husband  being 
principal  of  its  largest  public  school  and  an  able 
writer  on  educational  matters.  Since  her  marriage 
her  literary  labors  have  been  more  desultory  in 
•character,  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  interfering 
-somewhat  with  the  concentration  which  she  finds 
necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  The  touch- 
ing poem  entitled  '*  Elaine "  expresses,  in  a 
degree,  the  great  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  a 
charming  and  gifted  daughter.  Another,  her 
youngest  child,  still  lives  and  already  bids  fair  to 
perpetuate  the  family  gift.  In  person,  Mrs. 
Schulte  is  a  "wee  winsome  woman,"  fair,  blue- 
eyed,  possessing  that  nameless  charm  inseparable 
from  goodness  and  culture  combined.  She  is  a 
woman  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  warm  Christian 
spirit  C.  A.  W. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLY  CITY. 

There  dwelt,  so  rans  the  legend,  brothers  twain 

On  Zion*s  hill  long  centuries  ago. 

Below  them  Jordan's  green  and  fertile  plain. 

Beyond,  against  the  blue  gleamed  Hermon's  snow. 

Westward  on  Carmel's  purple  ridge  they  gazed. 

Fair,  stately  forests  rose  on  either  hand. 

Of  oak  and  sycamore,  and  catde  grazed 

On  thyme-besprinkled  slopes.    A  beauteous  land! 

Content  they  toiled,  in  mutual  love  and  peace. 
And  being  righteous,  God  upon  them  smiled 
And  blessed  them,  giving  yearly  rich  increase. 
But  unto  Ephraim*s  home  had  come  no  child. 


While  Reuben's  dwelling  held  his  heart's  desire; 
A  son  and  daughters  fair  ma^e  glad  his  days. 
Ephraim,  submissive,  saw  his  hope  expire. 
Sad  oftentimes,  yet  questioned  not  God's  ways. 
If  He,  the  Just,  this  sweetest  gift  withhold, 
'Twere  best,  and  men  loved  Ephraim  the  good. 
The  sorrowing  and  stricken  he  consoled, 
And  to  the  poor  gave  shelter,  raiment,  food. 

Thus  sped  the  years;  then  came  a  time  of  blight 
When  labor  of  the  fig  and  olive  failed, 
No  purple  clusters  hung  on  vine-clad  height. 
And  husbandmen  their  barren  fields  bewailed; 
Empty  the  fold,  no  herd  within  the  stall; 
Famine  and  pestilence  stalked  hand  in  hand; 
Shrouded  each  home  by  sorrow's  somber  pall. 
And  voice  of  mourning  sounded  through  the  land. 

Each  brother  wept  to  see  the  other's  grief; 
When,  the  brief  toil  of  saddened  reapers  done, 
So  scant  the  harvest,  numbering  every  sheaf 
The  sum  sufficed  not  for  the  need  of  one, 
And  each  took  earnest  counsel  with  his  heart. 
When  dawned  the  feast  day  set  for  prayer  and  praise. 
How  secretly  some  cheer  he  might  impart 
To  gild  the  gloom  of  erstwhile  happy  days. 

Moonlight's  soft  splendor  veiled  the  sleeping  land, 

And  Ephraim,  dreaming  that  his  brother  slept. 

Arose,  and,  hastening,  gained  the  hill  where  stand 

The  meager,  scattered  shocks  from  mildew  kept. 

Lifting  a  sheaf  from  out  his  scanty  store 

He  spoke:   *'  My  brother,  greater  is  thy  need." 

Then  to  the  farther  field  his  burden  bore. 

Nor  dreamed  that  angels  marked  this  kindly  deed. 

Reuben  had  waited,  also,  for  the  night. 

And  softly,  silently  he  took  his  way 

Where,  gaunt  and  shrunken  in  the  silvery  light, 

His  ripened  corn  upon  the  hillside  lay. 

**  Brother  beloved,"  he  sighed,  *'How  rich  am  I 

In  all  thy  lonely,  yearning  heart  doth  crave! 

Half  of  this  treasure  on  thy  field  shall  lie. 

Thou  shalt  rejoice  and  say  the  dear  Lord  gave." 

Thrice  had  they  passed  each  other  in  the  night 
Intent  upon  their  mission;  morning  came, 
And  still,  O  miracle,  O  wondrous  sight! 
The  sum  of  tented  sheaves  was  still  the  same. 

The  fourth  time,  lo,  the  feet  of  both  were  set 
In  the  same  path,  where  shadows  interlaced, 
And  midway  silently  the  brothers  met, 
Each  understood,  and,  silent,  they  embraced. 
And  on  this  sacred  spot  fair  Zion's  hill, 
Jerusalem,  was  built,  and  to  this  day. 
Grey-bearded  patriarchs  the  story  tell 
To  pilgrims  passing  up  the  Holy  Way. 
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ST.  ELMO. 

One  summer  Sabbath  Grandma  Gordon  bent 
In  reverent  meditation  o'er  the  Book, 

Wherein  she  found  the  wondrous  balm  which  lent 
Her  placid  face  its  gentle,  happy  look. 

The  day  to  her  was  truly  God's  own  day, 
Kept  unprofaned  from  taint  of  worldly  things; 

Tabooed  were  novels,  journals, — papers  lay 
Untouched.    The  rustling  faint  of  angels*  wings 

At  eventide,  in  fancy,  we  could  hear, 
When  at  the  household  altar  low  we  bowed; 

So  heavenly  round  her  seemed  the  atmosphere, 
We  scarcely  dared  to  speak  our  thoughts  aloud. 

Stretched  out  upon  the  lounge  lay  brother  Rex, 
Weary  of  brooding  over  "  Guthrie's  Life  "; 

I  pondered  o'er  the  problems  which  perplex 
Each  human  heart  with  endless  mystery  rife. 

Half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  Katie  sat 
Curled,  kitten-like,  upon  an  easy  chair. 

On  book  intent;  near  her  upon  the  mat 
Old  Nestor  crouched,  with  watchful,  serious  air. 

At  length  a  voice  the  solemn  stillness  broke; 

Rex,  boy-like,  craved  yet  more  than  "food  for 
thought"; 
From  her  sweet  reverie  grandmamma  awoke, 

And  Katie's  face  her  loving  eyes  first  sought. 

Smiling,  she  kindly  said,  '*  I'm  pleased,  my  dear. 
To  see  such  eager  interest  in  your  book; 

Heed  Wisdom's  voice  whene'er  she  calls,  and  hear. ' ' 
Kate  listened  with  a  roguish,  guilty  look. 

'  *  What  is  the  title,  darting  ? ' '    The  reply 
Came   prompt,   ^*St.    Elmo."      I    looked   up, 
amazed. 
**The  name  seems  strange,"  said  grandma,  with  a 
sigh. 
**Ah,  how  my  memory  fails,  but.   Heaven  be 
praised, 

"  Each  saintly  life  will  strengthen  hope  and  faith 
In  one's  own  heart, — read  all, dear, pass  by  none. " 

Rex  coughed  and  vanished,  while  I  held  my  breath. 
And  wicked  Katie  read  demurely  on. 


ELAINE. 


Here  she  stood  beneath  the  mantel, 
Just  two  years  ago  to-night, 

With  her  radiant  face  uplifted, 
Cheeks  aglow  and  eyes  alight, 


Holding  up  a  little  stocking, 
>     While  her  sweet  voice  eagerly 
Pleaded  :  "Won't  you  hang  it,  mamma. 
Where  old  Santa  Claus  can  see?" 

Christmas  Eve  again;  glad  laughter. 

Merry  greetings  fill  the  air, 
While  my  bitter  tears  are  raining 

O'er  her  vacant  bed  and  chair. 
Empty  arms  I  stretch  in  anguish 

Only  God  and  mother's  know, 
Calling  vainly  for  the  darling 

Gone  where  I,  too,  long  to  go. 

Mom  and  noon  and  night  we  miss  her» 

Listening,  longing,  all  in  vain 
For  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps 

We  shall  never  hear  again. 
Little  feet,  the  loving  Savior 

Early  through  the  peariy  gate 
Led  them,  knowing  in  life's  journey 

Thorns  must  wound  them  soon  or  late. 

Many  homes  like  mine  are  darkened 

By  the  shadow  of  a  loss, 
Many  a  heart  is  aching,  fainting, 

'Neath  the  burden  of  its  cross. 
Why  ?  our  sad  souls  grieving  question. 

God,  who  took  our  idols,  knew 
If  our  "  treasure  "  were  in  heaven 

We  would  long  to  follow  too. 

"  Peace  on  earth  "  to-night  is  ringing 

Through  the  palace  of  the  King, 
Once  the  Blessed  Babe  of  Bethelehem! 

Peace  to  us,  O  Father,  bring ! 
They  are  safe  with  Thee  this  morning. 

Through  our  blinding  tears  we  smiled^ 
Saying  while  we  wreathed  her  picture, 

"  It  is  well "  with  our  sweet  child. 


PATIENCE. 

"  Bide  a  wee  and  dinna  weary," 

"  Patience  "  quaintly  was  defined 
By  a  little  Scottish  maiden, 

And  the  sweet  words  in  my  mind 
Ever  linger,  like  the  memory 

Of  a  beautiful  refrain; 
Making  hours  of  gloom  less  dreary. 

When  I  breathe  them  o'er" again. 

Fretted  by  the  many  crosses 
All  must  bear  from  day  to  day, 

Troubled  by  our  cares  and  losses, 
Each  of  us  hath  need  to  say 
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To  our  hearts,  impatient,  crying 

For  the  ships  so  long  at  sea, 
While  faith  faints  and  hope  .is  dying, 

**Dinna  weary,  bide  a  wee." 

"  Rainy  days  *'  each  life  will  sadden, 

Gentle  showers  or  tempest  wild 
Fall  upon  us, — blessings  gladden 

In  their  turn.    To  every  child 
Gives  the  Father  or  withholdeth, 

Ever  wisely,  tenderly; 
Thus  our  hearts  for  Heaven  He  moldeth, 

"  Dinna  weary,  bide  a  wee.'* 

Some  there  are  whom  glad  fruition 

'Neath  the  skies  may  never  bless, 
Some  to  whose  long-urged  petition 

Ne'er  will  come  the  yeamcd-for  " yes." 
AVhy  ?    God  knoweth.   He  who  lendeth 

Strength  to  suffer  trustingly, 
AVhat  He  seeth  best  He  sendeth; 

**  Dinna  weary,  bide  a  wee." 

Hopeful  wait  a  glad  "to-morrow"; 

Cast  on  Jesus  every  care; 
Not  unseen  by  Him  thy  sorrow, 

Not  unpitied  thy  despair. 
For  His  people  there  remaineth 

Rest  and  peace  eternally. 
Where  the  light  of  joy  ne'er  waneth; 

"Dinna  weary,  bide  a  wee." 


SUBMISSION. . 

Humbled  at  last,  I  bowed  in  prayer  my  head 
And  cried,  "  O  Savior,  take  again  my  hand! 

Through  starless  deserts  long  my  path  hath  led, 
My4wear>'  feet  pressed  only  shifting  sand. 

'**Alone  I  can  not  tread  life's  thorn-set  road, 
I  need  thine  arm  to  stay.  Thy  voice  to  guide; 

Take  all  I  have,  but  keep  me,  O  my  God, 
AJtrusting  child,  forever  near  Thy  side." 

—  Two  Autumn  Days. 

LOVE. 

I  could  not  climb  life's  rugged  mountain  side 
Without  thy  strong  right  arm  to  lean  upon: 

1  could  not  stem  the  waves  of  sorrow's  tide 
Without  thy  voice  and  smile  to  cheer  me  on. 

O,  what  is  gold,  or  rank,  or  power  to  me  ? 

They  will  not  satisfy  an  aching  heart, 
And  wanting  love,  how  cold  the  world  would  be. 

How  desolate,  with  all  its  show  and  art. 

--Good  By, 


CELIA  LAIGHTON  THAXTER. 

MRS.  CELIA  LAIGHTON  THAXTER  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  29th,  1834. 
When  she  was  four  years  old,  her  father,  Thomas 
B.  Laighton,  went  to  live,  with  his  family,  on  the 
Isles  of  Shoals.  The  childhood  of  herself  and.  her 
two  brothers,  Oscar  and  Cedrick,  was  passed  on 
White  Island,  where  her  father  kept  the  lighthouse, 
which  is  described  by  her  in  her  book,* 'Among  the 
Isles  of  Shoals. '  *  All  her  summers  are  spent  among 
those  islands.  In  185 1  she  became  the  wife  of  Levi 
Lincoln  Thaxter,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  who  died 
in  1884.  She  never  sought  admittance  to  the  field 
of  literature,  but  the  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
liappened  to  see  some  verses  which  she  had  written 
for  her  own  pleasure,  and  without  saying  anything 
to  her  about  it,  christened  them  **  Landlocked  " 
and  published  them  in  the  Atlantic.  After  that 
she  had  many  calls  for  her  work,  and  at  last, 
persuaded  by  the  urgent  wishes  of  her  friends, 
John  G.  Whittier,  James  T.  Fields  and  others, 
wrote  and  published  her  first  volume  of  poems  in 
1 87 1,  and  later  the  prose  work,  "Among  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,"  which  was  printed  first  as  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Other  books 
have  followed,  **  Driftweed,"  **  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren," and  •'  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  and  Other 
Poems."  Among  her  best  poems  are  "  Courage," 
"A  Tryst,"  **The  Spaniard's  Graves  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals',"  **The  Watch  of  Boon  Island,"  "The 
Sandpiper  "  and  "  The  Song  Sparrow." 

I.  A.  K. 


THE  SANDPIPER. 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And  fast  1  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly. 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach. 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 
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I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong; 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously  ? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  bum  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly  ? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky: 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ? 


SONG. 


We  sail  toward  evening's  lonely  star 

That  trembles  in  the  tender  blue; 
One  single  cloud,  a  dusky  bar, 

Burnt  with  dull  carmine  through  and  through, 
Slow  smoldering  in  the  summer  sky, 

Lies  low  along  the  fading  west 
How  sweet  to  watch  its  splendors  die, 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed. 

The  soft  breeze  freshens,  leaps  the  spray 

To  kiss  our  cheeks  with  sudden  cheer; 
Upon  the  dark  edge  of  the  bay 

Lighthouses  kindle  far  and  near. 
And  through  the  warm  deeps  of  the  sky 

Steal  faint  star-clusters,  while  we  rest 
In  deep  refreshment,  thou  and  I, 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed. 

How  like  a  dream  are  earth  and  heaven. 

Star-beam  and  darkness,  sky  and  sea. 
Thy  face,  pale  in  the  shadowy  even, 

Thy  quiet  eyes  that  gaze  on  me! 
O  realize  the  moment's  charm. 

Thou  dearest!  we  are  at  life's  best, 
Folded  in  God's  encircling  arm, 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed. 


THE  SPANIARD'S  GRAVE. 

AT  THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 

O  SAILORS,  did  sweet  eyes  look  after  you 
The  day  you  sailed  away  from  sunny  Spain, 

The  bright  eyes  that  followed  fading  ship  and  crew, 
Melting  in  tender  rain? 


Did  no  one  dream  of  that  dread  night  to  be, 
Wild  with  the  wind,  fierce  with  the  stinging  snow,. 

When  on  yon  granite  point  that  frets  the  sea 
The  ship  met  her  death-blow? 

Fifty  long  years  ago  these  sailors  died: 

(None  know  how  many  sleep  beneath  the  waves:) 
Fourteen  gray  head-stones,  rising  side  by  side. 

Point  out  their  nameless  graves, 

Lonely,  unknown,  deserted,  but  for  me, 
And  the  wild  birds  that  flit  with  mournful  cry,. 

And  sadder  winds,  and  voices  of  the  sea 
That  moans  perpetually. 

Wives,  mothers,  maidens,  wistfully,  in  vain 
Questioned  the  distance  for  the  yearning  sail, 

That,  leaning  landward,  should  have  stretched  again 
White  arms  wide  on  tlie  gale, 

To  bring  back  their  beloved.  Year  by  year, 
Weary  they  watched,  till  youth  and  beauty  passed^ 

And  lustrous  eyes  grew  dim,  and  age  drew  near. 
And  hope  was  dead  at  last. 

Still  summer  broods  o*er  that  delicious  land. 
Rich,  fragrant,  warm  with  skies  of  golden  glow: 

Live  any  yet  of  that  forsaken  band 
Who  loved  so  long  ago? 

O  Spanish  women  over  the  far  seas. 

Could  I  but  show  you  where  your  dead  repose! 
Could  I  send  tidings  on  this  northern  breeze 

That  strong  and  steady  blows! 

Dear  dark-eyed  sisters,  you  remember  yet 
These  you  have  lost,  but  you  can  never  know 

One  stands  at  their  bleak  graves  whose  eyes  are  wet 
With  thinking  of  your  woe! 


BECAUSE  OF  THEE. 

My  life  has  grown  so  dear  to  me, 

Because  of  thee! 
My  maiden  with  the  eyes  demure, 
And  quiet  mouth  and  forehead  pure» 
Joy  makes  a  summer  in  my  heart 

Because  thou  art! 

The  very  winds  melodious  be 

Because  of  thee! 
The  rose  is  sweeter  for  thy  sake. 
The  waves  in  softer  music  break, 
On  brighter  wings  the  swallows  dart 

Because  thou  art! 

My  sky  is  swept  of  shadows  free 

Because  of  thee! 
Sorrow  and  care  have  lost  their  sting; 
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The  blossoms  glow,  the  linnets  sing, 
All  things  in  my  delight  have  part 
Because  thou  art! 


COURAGE. 

Because  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 
And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 

Blind  me  with  burning  tears,  but  look  beyond 
Its  tumult  and  its  strife; 

Because  I  lift  my  head  above  the  mist, 
Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow, 

By  every  ray  and  every  rain-drop  kissed 
That  God's  love  doth  bestow; 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all? 

No  burden  to  be  borne,  like  Christian's  pack? 
Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 

Because  I  keep  them  back? 

Why  should  I  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve. 
To  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me?  Nay! 

A  thousand  times  more  good  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears, 
Kept  bravely  back,  He  makes  a  rainbow  shine; 

Grateful  I  take  His  slightest  gift;  no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  dear,  and  when  the  clouds  are  past, 
One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year; 

Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  with  chiding.    Let  me  be. 

I  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end. 
I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness,— me 

The  powers  of  light  befriend. 


BEETHOVEN. 

O  SOVEREIGN  Master!  stem  and  splendid  power. 

That  calmly  dost  both  Time  and  Death  defy; 
Lofty  and  lone  as  mountain  peaks  that  tower, 

Leading  our  thoughts  up  to  the  eternal  sky; 
Keeper  of  some  divine,  mysterious  key. 

Raising  us  far  above  all  human  care. 
Unlocking  awful  gates  of  harmony 

To  let  heaven's  light  in  on  the  world's  despair; 
Smiter  of  solemn  chords  that  still  command 

Echoes  in  souls  that  suffer  and  aspire. 
In  the  great  moment  while  we  hold  thy  hand, 

Baptized  with  pain  and  rapture,  tears  and  fire, 
God  lifts  our  saddened  foreheads  from  the  dust, 
The  everlasting  God,  in  whom- we  trust. 


LAURA  C.  R.  SEARING. 

(HOWARD  GLYNDON). 

MRS.  LAURA  CATHERINE  REDDEN 
SEARING  was  born  in  Somerset  county, 
Md.,  9th  February,  1840.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Laura  Catherine  Redden.  She  was  made  deaf, 
when  ten  years  of  age,  by  a  severe  attack  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  She  lost  the  power  of  speech 
with  hearing,  but  she  retained  her  memory  of  sounds 
and  her  understanding  of  rhythm.  She  began  in 
youth  to  write  verses  and  contributed  both  in  verse 
and  prose  to  the  press.  She  was  irregularly  educat- 
ed. Her  parents  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
she  attended  the  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  i860  she  adopted  the  pen-name  of 
"  Howard  Glyndon  "  and  became  a  regular  writer 
on  the  St.  Louis  "  Republican:'  That  journal  sent 
her  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  In  1865  she  went  to  Europe, 
where  she  remained  until  1868,  perfecting  herself  in 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  During  her 
stay  in  Europe  she  was  a  regular  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Returning  to  New  York 
City  in  1868,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mail,  on 
which  she  remained  until  1876,  when  she  became 
the  wife  of  Edward  W.  Searing,  a  lawyer.  During 
her  eight  years  of  service  on  the  Mail  she  studied 
articulation  with  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  other 
teachers,  and  learned  to  speak  easily  and  naturally. 
In  1886  her  health  failed,  and  she  and  her  husband 
removed  to  California,  where  she  now  lives.  In 
addition  to  her  voluminous  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine work,  she  has  published  "  Notable  Men  of  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Congress,"  a  pamphlet  (1862); 
"Idyls  of  Battle,  and  Poems  of  the  Rebellion" 
(1864);  "  A  Little  Boy's  Story,  translated /rom  the 
French  (1869),  and  "Songs from  Secret  Chambers" 
(1874).  N.  A.  G. 


THE  HILLS  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

I'VE  seen  the  far  off  Apennines 

Melt  into  dreamy  skies. 
I've  seen  the  peaks  that  Switzers  love 

In  snowy  grandeur  rise; 
And  many  more  to  which  the  world 

Its  praise  can  not  refuse, 
But  of  them  all  I  love  the  best 

The  hills  of  Santa  Cruz. 

O,  how  serenely  glad  they  stand 

Beneath  the  morning  sun! 
O,  how  divinely  fair  they  are 

When  morn  to  noon  hath  run! 
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How  virginal  their  fastnesses^ 

Where  no  Bacchante  woos 
The  kisses  of  the  grapes  that  grow 

On  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 

And  then  how  beautiful  they  look, 

Just  when  the  sun  departs 
With  benediction  on  their  brows 

And  homesteads  in  their  hearts! 
O,  hills  of  Promise,  Peace  and  Joy! 

No  heart  could  well  refuse 
To  own  the  charm  of  your  delights, 

Dear  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 

When  the  reluctant  sun  hath  gone 

And  left  ye  lone  and  sweet, 
What  rapture  then  to  trace  the  line 

Where  earth  and  heaven  meet. 
So  low  ye  lie  beneath  the  sky, 

We  ne*er  can  you  accuse 
Of  harshness  or  repellant  pride, 

Kind  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 

Ah,  no;  ye  are  forever  dear 

And  restful  to  the  eyes; 
Tho*  ever  changeful,  yet  each  change 

Is  but  a  glad  surprise. 
'Twixt  gentle  skies  and  gentle  seas, 

Your  outlines  never  lose 
The  tenderness  that  Eden  knew, 

Calm  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 

Ye  stand  before  us  like  to  those 

Meek  angels  sent  of  God, 
Who  chanted  blessing  on  the  earth's 

Imbrued  and  guilty  sod; 
So  ye,  sweet  ministers  of  hope, 

In  mind  and  heart  infuse 
Peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  O,  dear. 

Dear  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 

And  if  I  be  the  first  to  lay 

The  laurels  at  your  feet. 
Why  then  my  heart  can  only  say 

The  task  is  passing  sweet. 
For  sure  I  am,  and  sure  we  are 

Who  ne'er  your  outlines  lose. 
There  are  no  hills  to  match  our  own 

Glad  hills  of  Santa  Cruz! 


MAZZINI. 


A  LIGHT  is  out  in  Italy, 

A  golden  tongue  of  purest  flame. 
We  watched  it  burning,  long  and  lone. 

And  every  watcher  knew  its  name. 


And  knew  from  whence  its  fervor  came. 

That  one  rare  light  of  Italy 
Which  put  self-seeking  souls  to  shame! 

This  light  which  burnt  for  Italy 
Through  all  the  blackness  of  her  night. 

She  doubted,  once  upon  a  time. 
Because  it  took  away  her  sight. 

She  looked  and  said,  "There  is  no  light!  '* 
It  was  thine  eyes,  poor  Italy! 

That  knew  not  dark  apart  from  bright. 

This  flame  which  burnt  for  Italy, 
It  would  not  let  her  haters  sleep. 

They  blew  at  it  with  angry  breath. 
And  only  fed  its  upward  leap. 

And  only  made  it  hot  and  deep. 
Its  burning  showed  us  Italy, 

And  all  the  hopes  she  had  in  keep. 

This  light  is  out  in  Italy, 

Her  eyes  shall  seek  for  it  in  vain! 
For  her  sweet  sake  it  spent  itself. 

Too  early  flickering  to  its  wane. 
Too  long  blown  over  by  her  pain. 

Bow  down  and  weep,  O  Italy, 
Thou  canst  not  kindle  it  again! 


FAIR  AND  FIFTEEN. 

She  is  the  east  just  ready  for  the  sun 
Upon  a  cloudless  morning.     Oh,  her  cheek 
Hath  caught  the  trick  of  that  first,  delicate  streak 

Which  says  earth's  light- ward  footsteps  have  begun! 

And  still  her  brow  is  like  some  Arctic  height 
Which  never  knows  the  full,  hot  flush  of  noon; 
She  wears  the  seal  of  May  and  not  of  June; 

She  is  the  new  day  furthest  off  from  night! 

Luring  in  promise  of  all  daintiest  sweetness: 
A  bud  with  crimson  rifting  through  its  green; 
The  large,  clear  eyes,  so  shy  their  lids  between, 

Give  hints  of  this  dear  wonder's  near  completeness. 

For,  when  the  bud  is  fair  and  full,  like  this, 
We  know  that  there  will  be  a  queen  of  roses, 
Before  her  cloister's  emerald  gate  uncloses, 

And  her  true  knight  unlocks  her  with  a  kiss! 

And  gazing  on  the  young  moon,  fashioned  slightly^ 
A  silver  cipher  inlaid  on  the  blue, 
For  all  that  she  is  strange  and  slim  and  new, 

We  know  that  she  will  grow  in  glory  nightly. 

And  dear  to  loving  eyes  as  that  first  look 
The  watcher  getteth  off"  the  far  white  sail, 
This  new  light  on  her  face;  she  doth  prevail 

Upon  us  like  a  rare,  unopened  book! 
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QUITS. 

I  AM  the  victor,  Philip  May! 

You  knew  it  the  moment  we  met  to-night. 
You  had  not  looked  for  such  easy  grj^ce, 

For  our  parting  left  me  crushed  and  white. 
My  lips  were  curved  in  a  quiet  smile; 

You  had  seen  them  stiffeh  with  sudden  pain. 
Did  you  think,  as  you  searched  my  eyes  the  while, 

Oft  the  times  they  had  looked  for  you  in  vain? 

Did  they  tell  you  the  story  you  hoped  to  read, 

The  tale  of  a  lingering  love  for  you  ? 
Why  did  you  quail  and  falter  so 

'Neath  the  level  ray  of  their  frozen  blue? 
Why  did  you  drop  your  faultless  voice 

To  the  tender  tone  of  the  olden  strain? 
You  can  not  recall  the  early  trust 

Whose  delicate  life  by  scorn  was  slain! 

You're  foiled  for  once,  my  King  of  Hearts! 

Mine  was  too  high  to  break  for  you  ? 
I  might  have  loved  you  long  and  well, 

Ha3  I  proved  you  noble  and  good  and  true. 
But  when  I  saw  that  the  thing  I  loved 

Was  not  you,  but  my  soul's  Ideal, 
When  I  knew  you  selfish  and  hard  and  cold, 

I  had  no  fealty  for  the  Real. 


You  have  mistaken  me  all  the  while; 

I  do  not  miss  you  nor  want  you  now! 
The  lesson  you  taught  me  is  potent  yet. 

Though  it  left  no  line  on  my  open  brow. 
Clever  player  of  cunning  touch, 

The  chords  are  jangled  and  will  not  chime! 
Well,  are  the  throbs  of  a  tortured  heart 

Set  to  the  flow  of  a  pleasant  rhyme? 

But  God,  he  knows  that  I  had  no  hope 

Ever  to  lure  you  back  again; 
And  the  wish  went  out  with  the  Long  Ago 

And  never  can  come  to  me  again. 
How  dared  you  dream  you  were  dear  to  me, 

Or  speak  of  things  that  you  should  forget? 
I  blush  to  think  a  kiss  of  yours 

Ever  upon  my  mouth  was  set! 

The  love  that  I  bore  you,  Philip  May, 

Nearly  killed  me  ere  it  died; 
But  one  dark  night  the  stubbon  thing 

Was  sternly  stifled  and  pushed  aside; 
And  the  arms  of  a  true  love  took  in  me, 

Whom  you  left  to  moan  at  your  heart's  shut  door; 
I'm  clothed  about  with  his  tenderness, 

And  wrapped  from  loneness  evermore! 


GERTRUDE  BLOEDE. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  BLOEDE  was  born  in 
Dresden,  Germany,  August  loth,  1845.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  among  the  refugees  who 
fled  from  Germany  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  In  this  country  they  were  intimate 
friends  of  Bayard  Taylor,  in  whose  house  they 
met  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Aldrich  and  other  well- 
known  American  poets  and  authors.  Miss  Bloede 
was  naturally  impelled,  by  her  surroundings  and 
her  talents,  to  literary  effort,  and  in  1878  she 
published  "Angelo."  Miss  Bloede  used  the  pen- 
name  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  in  her  first  works,  and  even 
after  that  name  had  become  widely  known,  very  few 
readers  were  aware  that  its  owner  was  a  woman. 
Before  the  appearance  of  "Angelo,"  she  had  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  short  poems,  which  bore 
no  publisher's  imprint.  The  little  volume  was 
favorably  reviewed  at  great  length  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  she  learned,  after  much  inquiry,  that 
the  notice  was  written  by  Richard  Grant  White, 
who  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
work.  That  was  her  first  critical  recognition,  and 
she  dedicated  **Angelo,"  which  she  had  already 
finished,  to  Mr.  White.  That  eminent  critic  read 
the  manuscript,  and  on  his  representations  a  prom- 
inent Boston  house  published  it  Its  success  was 
instantaneous.  Since  its  appearance,  in  1878,  it 
has  passed  through  sixteen  editions.  Since  that 
year  she  has  published  three  notable  volumes, 
** Giorgio"  (Boston,  1881),  a  long  poem,  **  Beyond 
the  Shadows,  and  Other  Poems"  (Boston,  1888), 
and  *Tierod  da  Castiglione"  (Boston,  1890),  a  story 
in  verse  of  the  time  of  Savonarola.  In  all  her 
books  she  has  used  her  pen-name, **Stuart  Sterne," 
which,  she  says,  she  adopted,  as  many  other  female 
writers  have  done,  because  men's  work  is  con- 
sidered stronger  than  women's,  and  she  wished  her 
work  to  be  judged  by  the  highest  standards  and  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  She  has  lived  in 
Brooklyn  since  1861,  making  her  home  with  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  T.  King.  She  recently 
summed  up  her  work  and  personality  thus  briefly 
and  modestly:  "  There  is  very  little  to  tell.  I  have 
published  five  volumes  of  poems,  and  that  is  all. 
I  live  very  quietly.  I  go  into  society  but  little,  and 
I  do  not  belong  to  anything."  Miss  Bloede  pro- 
fesses to  find  in  the  city  the  seclusion  which  pastoral 
poets  find  in  rural  life.  She  is  an  artist  in  human 
passions,  not  in  mere  word  and  scene  painting. 
She  is  dramatic  in  instinct,  and  that  quality  illu- 
mines all  her  work,  though  none  of  her  productions 
have  been  cast  in  dramatic  form.  She  is  interested 
in  art  and  music  and  is  a  lover  and  student  of 
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languages,  speaking  English,  French  and  German 
with  fluency,  and  reading  Dutch,  Italian  and  Latin 
with  ease.  Among  her  latest  productions  is  a 
novel,  "The  Story  of  Two  Lives"  (New  York, 
J892).  H.  A.  K. 


ABOVE  THE  EARTH  AND  TIME. 

O  lark!  that  riscst  from  dew-glistening  fields 

Into  the  cloudless,  sun-filled  morning  sky, 

Lost  in  the  rapture  of  thy  warbling  song. 

Soaring  so  far,  so  high, 

The  earth  with  all  its  towering  hills  appears 

But  a  green  island  in  a  wide,  blue  sea, — 

What  are  to  thee 

The  voices  of  the  children  in  the  field 

That  laugh  and  crow 

So  deep  below, 

The  feeblest  echo  of  their  loudest  glee 

Scarce  reaches  thee  ? 

O  soul!  that  risest  from  the  happy  earth 

Into  the  boundless  space  of  heaven  on  high, 

Heedless  if  it  be  day  or  darksome  night, 

Soaring  to  God  so  nigh, 

The  world  with  all  its  petty  cares  appears 

But  a  dark  speck  in  a  vast  sea  of  light, 

That  with  unruffled  calm  dost  contemplate, 

And  life  and  death,  or  good  or  evil  fate, 

That  knowest  thine  the  peace  unspeakable 

When  tears  and  smiles  are  done, 

And  pain  and  joy  as  one,— 

What  were  to  thee  the  noisy  voice  of  fame 

Wherewith  men  chose  perchance  to  herald  thee 

Through  every  land  and  clime. 

Thee,  that  dost  rise  above  the  earth  and  time  ? 


MY  FATHER'S  CHILD. 

About  her  head  or  floating  feet 

No  halo*s  starry  gleam. 
Still  dark  and  swift  uprising,  like 

A  bubble  in  a  stream, 

A  soul  from  whose  rejoicing  heart 
The  bonds  of  earth  were  riven, 

Sped  upward  through  the  silent  night 
To  the  closed  gates  of  heaven, 

And  waiting  heard  a  voice:  **  Who  comes 

To  claim  eternity  ? 
Hero  or  saint  that  bled  and  died 

Mankind  to  save  and  free  ?  '* 

She  bent  her  head.    The  voice  once  more: 
"Bidst  thou  then  toil  and  live 

For  home  and  children,  to  thy  Love 
Last  breath  and  heart's-blood  give?  *' 


Her  head  sank  lower  still;  she  clasped 

Her  hands  upon  her  breast. 
"  Oh,  no! "  she  whispered,  "  my  dim  life 

Has  never  been  so  blest! 

'*  I  trod  a  lonely,  barren  path, 

And  neither  great  nor  good, 
Gained  not  a  hero*s  palm,  nor  won 

The  crown  of  motherhood! 

"  Oh,  I  was  naught!  "    Yet  suddenly 
The  white  lips  faintly  smiled: 

''Save,  oh,  methinks  I  was  mayhap 
My  Heavenly  Father's  child!  " 

A  flash  of  light,  a  cry  of  joy, 

And,  with  uplifted  eyes. 
The  soul  through  gates  rolled  open  wide, 

Passed  into  paradise. 


THE  SILENT  HOUSE. 

It  all  was  over,  and  the  house  was  still. 

The  hearse  had  rolled  away,  the  friends  were  gone; 

Their  vacant  seats  looked  blank  and  desolate; 

The  muffled  mirror  hung  against  the  wall; 

The  spot  was  empty  where  the  bier  had  stood, 

Whereon  he  lay  with  mute  and  smiling  lips. 

And  naught  remained  of  him  who  once  had  been 

The  light  of  soul,  the  staff"  of  life  to  me, 

Naught  but  the  cross,  that  had  been  left  behind, 

Of  odorless,  white  flowers,  so  dead,  so  dead! 

And  nothing  now  remained  but  me  alone, 

Alone  to  live  the  long,  long,  joyless  days. 

And  so  with  weary  feet  I  climbed  the  stair, 

Up  to  the  room  where  he  was  wont  to  sit. 

The  silent  books  upon  their  long-rowed  shelves. 

The  fair,  white  marbles  in  their  quiet  niche, 

Beside  his  pen  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers, 

The  ivy  twining  round  the  window  frame, 

The  noiseless  floor  where  oft  his  feet  had  trod, 

The  motes  of  dust  that  danced  within  the  light, — 

All  was  so  dead,  so  dead!  And  nothing  stirred 

Save  at  the  pane  an  idly  buzzing  fly. 

And  in  his  cage  the  blithe  canary-bird, 

That  hopped  and  pecked,  and  wondering  looked 

at  me. 
The  golden  flecks  of  sunset  on  the  wall 
Moved  high  and  higher  till  they  touched  his  cage 
With  purple  light;  the  little  bird  burst  forth 
In  loud,  rejoicing  song,  and  I  in  tears. 

The  morning  sun  was  in  the  room.    I  woke, 
I  knew  it  was  a  dream.    I  knew  my  life 
Was  heavier  than  the  burden  of  my  dream; 
I  bad  not  won,  I  had  not  loved  nor  lost 
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TRANSFORMATION. 

**  Give  me  the  wine  of  happiness,"  I  cried, 
**  The  bread  of  life!    O  ye  benign,  unknown, 
Immortal  powers!    I  crave  them  for  my  own; 

I  am  athirst,  I  will  not  be  denied, 

Though  Hell  were  up  in  arms!"  No  sound  replied; 
But  turning  back  to  my  rude  board  and  lone, 
My  soul,  confounded,  there  beheld  a  stone, 

Pale  water  in  a  shallow  cup  beside! 
With  gushing  tears,  in  utter  hopelessness, 

I  stood  and  gazed.    Then  rose  a  voice  that  spoke: 
"  God  gave  this,  too,  and  what  He  gives  will 
bless!" 

And  'neath  the  hands  that,  trembling,  took  and 
broke, 

Lo,  truly  a  sweet  miracle  divine, 

The  stone  turned  bread,  and  water  ruby  wine! 


I 


SOLITUDE. 

I  LOVE  thee,  O  thou  Beautiful  and  Strong, 
Invisible  comrade,  mute,  sweet  company. 
More  dear  than  friend  or  lover!    But  to  thee 

My  fondest  hopes,  my  fairest  dreams,  belong 

Forevermore!    Amid  the  world's  gay  throng 
I  yearn  for  thy  soft  arms  that  lovingly 
Soothe  all  the  fevered  wounds  once  fretting  me. 

At  thy  deep  heart  there  springs  the  fount  of  song. 

Those  drops  shall  cool  my  burning  lips  athirst; 

At  thy  swift  beck  within  my  sight  arise 
(Their  bonds  of  silence  and  dim  darkness  burst) 

All  my  beloved  dead,  with  shining  eyes; 
At  thy  blest  hand,  by  starlit  paths  untrod. 
My  soul  draws  near  unto  the  face  of  God! 


FROM  OUT  ETERNAL  STILLNESS  DO  WE 
COME. 

From  out  eternal  stillness  do  we  come; 

Into  eternal  silence  do  we  go; 

For  was  there  not  a  time,  and  swift  or  slow. 
Must  come  again,  when  all  this  world's  loud  hum 
Was  naught  to  us,  and  must  again  grow  dumb 

Through  all  eternity  ?    Between  two  low, 

Dark,  stony  portals,  which  must  empty  show 
Of  tinkling  brass  and  sounding  fife  and  drum, 
The  endless  caravan  of  life  moves  on; 

Or  whence  or  whither,  to  what  destiny. 
But  He  who  dwells  beyond  the  furthest  dawn 

Knows,  yet  reveals  not;  evermore  even  He 
In  silence  wrapt,  though  deepest  thunders  roll, 
Save  for  His  deathless  message  to  our  soul! 


IRA  E.  SHERMAN. 

lERMAN,  only  son  of  I 
1  and  Hannah  Wooster,  his  wife,  was  bom  in 
Oxford,  New  Haven  county,  Conn.,  June  12th,  1826. 
In  1837  the  family  removed  to  Sidney,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  the  father  having  purchased  a  large 
farm  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley.  The 
son  attended  the  common  school  for  three  years, 
and  then  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  the  Dela- 
ware Literary  Institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  Then  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  school, 
becoming  the  manager  of  a  large  farm  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  constant  readet  and 
while  in  his  teens  began  to  write  for  the  press, 
his  first  venture  being  for  the  Philadelphia  Dollar 
Newspaper,  Later  on  he  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Independent  and  for  many  local  newspapers,  prin- 
cipally for  the  several  journals  published  by  his 
long  time  friend  and  veteran  journalist,  George  W. 
Reynolds.  He  has  always  retained  his  love  for 
and  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  has  done 
much  for  its  improvement.  He  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
Agricultural  Society  and  was  for  six  years  its  presi- 
dent. He  early  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  a  member  of  Assembly  in  1865,  reelected 
the  next  year  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  in  the  session  of  1866.  He 
was  an  original  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  was  active  in  its 
interests,  and  served  many  years  as  a  director  of 
the  road  until  its  leasing  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Co.  He  removed  to  Sidney  in  1867 
and  has  done  much  to  build  up  and  improve  that 
growing  village,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

P.  P.  R. 

HAPPY  JIM. 

Strange,  that  such  a  man  as  Jim, 

Grown  to  manhood,  tall  and  slim, 
Shoulders  stooping,  scarce  a  grace. 
Showing  in  his  well-browned  face 

Eyes  that  seemed  to  look  within 

More  than  outward,  awkward  in 
Both  speech  and  gesture,  and  afraid 
Of  the  simplest  country  maid — 

Strange,  that  such  a  man  as  he 

Should  among  his  neighbors  be 
Loved  and  cherished,  and  that  all 
Paid  him  homage,  great  or  small. 

Children  in  his  presence  grew 
Joyous,  thoughtful;  and  he  knew 

All  their  questionings  and  ways, 
,    And  could  teach  them  truths  or  plays. 
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As  no  other  teacher  could; 

And  they  loved  him,  called  him  good. 

In  the  fields  with  him  they  drew 

Inspiration,  health,  and  knew 
He  would  keep  them  from  all  harm. 
He  the  very  beasts  could  charm; 

And  no  bee  on  rapid  wing 

Had  for  him  a  painful  sting. 

Thriftless  was  he  in  his  ways; 

All  the  brightest  summer  days 
Found  him  loitering  here  and  there, 
Seeing  something,  having  care 

That  no  living  thii^;  should  be 

From  his  searching  glances  free. 
Flowers  to  him  were  more  than  books, 
And  the  babbling  mountain  brooks, 

Leaping  down  through  sun  or  shade, 

For  his  ear  rare  music  made; 
And  in  forests  old  and  dim 
Dryads  sang  and  played  for  him. 

These  he  voiced  in  simple  rhymes. 

Crooning  to  himself  betimes; 
And  to  see  his  eyes  aglow 
With  a  passion,  those  who  know 

Say  is  bom  of  subtler  things 

Than  mere  vain  imaginings — 
These  things,  seen  in  Happy  Jim, 
Made  the  neighbors  say  of  him; 

**  Strange  it  is,  that  such  as  he 

See,  or  rather  seem  to  see. 
More  than  wiser  men  attest, 
Be  their  gifts  the  highest,  best." 

Walking  in  the  fields,  he  saw 

God  revealed  in  changeless  law; 
And  he  learned  to  understand 
Truths,  that  like  a  great  command 

Bade  him  seek,  where'er  he  could, 

Proofs  of  universal  good. 
Thus  he  grew  from  day  to  day. 
Loving,  tender.     In  his  way. 

He,  untiring,  sought  to  bring 

Comfort  to  the  sorrowing, 
And  no  bed  of  pain  was  free 
From  his  helpful  ministry. 

In  the  language  of  the  schools 
He  was  little  versed;  and  rules 

Custom  made,  or  creed,  or  sect. 

These  he  held  in  slight  respect; 
But  the  language  of  the  sky. 
Telling  when  a  storm  Was  nigh; 

And  that  language,  little  known. 

Nature  speaks  in  undertone 
To  the  soul  that  waits,  attent, 
To  the  heavenly  message  sent — 


These  he  understood,  as  they 
Who  great  Nature's  laws  obey. 

Thriftless,  careless,  Happy  Jim! 
I  would  gladly  picture  him 
As  I  saw  him,  moving  slow 
In  the  evening's  after  glow; 
In  the  west,  the  clouds  unrolled. 
Leaving  flecks  and  bars  of  gold, 
While  above,  the  crimson  skies 
Gladdened  with  a  new  surprise; 
Then^  transfigured,  Jim  became 
Prophet,  priest,  his  eyes  aflame 
With  a  passion  so  intense, 
Lost  he  seemed  to  meaner  sense. 

Wealth  may  have  its  stores  of  gold> 
And  its  chariots  be  rolled 

Over  victims,  that  must  lie 

Helpless  in  their  poverty; 
Yea!  the  trump  of  Fame  may  blow. 
That  the  gaping  crowd  may  know 

Who  is  master,  who  is  king; 

But  no  wealth  or  fame  can  bring 
What  in  Jim  I  saw  expressed, 
He,  the  humblest,  happiest. 

Lo!  the  Lordt  who  fashioned  Jim, 

Gave  the  priceless  gifts  to  him. 


LIFE'S  AUTUMN. 

To  stand  ennobled  in  the  golden  haze 
Of  later  autumn,  all  the  land  ablaze 
With  lights  so  varied,  the  unwearied  eye 
Turns  here  and  there,  new  beauties  to  descry; 
Life's  harvest  gathered,  and  the  costly  sheaves 
Piled  high,  and  crowding  to  the  very  eaves 
The  well-filled  gamer— /Aw  it  is  to  be 
In  ripe  old  age  from  meaner  passions  free. 

For  you,  my  friend,  the  autumn  time  has  come; 

The  ripe  nuts  fall;  you  hear  betimes  the  hum 
Of  laden  bees  the  still  warm  sun  has  pressed 
To  labors  new,  ere  winter  gives  them  rest. 

The  branches  bend  with  later  fruits,  that  cling 

To  leafless  trees;  these,  wait  the  coming  spring: 
And  that  new  life  that  by  and  by  shall  be 
Revealed  again,  in  every  budding  tree. 

Nature  is  tmstful;  with  a  faith  sublime 
She  patient  waits,  knowing,  in  God's  good  time 
Shall  be  revealed  His  larger  purpose,  shown 
In  changing  seasons  and  in  ways  His  own. 
So  age  should  wait,  trustful  and  satisfied, 
With  what  He  gives;  man  can  not  override 
Divine  appointments,  and  the  wise  are  they 
Who  tmst  in  God  and  lovingly  obey. 
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Somewhere  beyond^we  know  not  where  it  lies, 

Or  where  its  bounds,  or  underneath  what  skies 
The  dead  are  gathered;  but  beyond — somewhere 
There  lies  a  land  than  other  lands,  more  fair, 

Where  the  glad  soul,  released  from  death  and  sin. 

Shall  a  new  life  with  untold  joy  begin. 
This  faith  possessed,  we  overleap  the  pain 
Of  earthly  partings.     ^*Man  shall  live  again, ' ' 


AN  EVENING  SONG. 

To  sleep!  To  sleep!  Most  blessed  sleep 

Breaks  life's  dull  round  of  care; 
Ko  weary  vigils  here  to  keep, 
No  agonizing  prayer; 
One  good- night  kiss, 
A  sense  of  bliss 
The  loving  only  share, 
And  then  away!    To  sleep  away! 
Without  a  thought  of  yesterday. 

To  sleep!  To  sleep!  The  drowsy  wings 

Of  angels  wait  to  bear 
With  low  and  whispered  murmurings 
All  sense  of  being,  where 
Sweet  luUabys 
With  dreams  suffice 
To  keep  the  sleeper  there; 
And  sound,  enchanted,  dare  not  wake 
The  echoes,  charmed  for  Slumber's  sake. 

To  sleep!  To  sleep!  To-morrow's  sun 

Man  has  no  power  to  stay; 
His  heralds  on  swift  feet  will  run 
To  drive  all  sleep  away 
Night  loveth  sleep — 
The  day  must  keep 
With  constant  care  the  noisy  ways 
That  Toil  must  pass  through  coming  days. 


EASTER. 


An  Easter  mom  has  dawned,  unheralded 

By  costly  rites.    No  clanging  bells 
With  brazen  throats  the  happy  tidings  spread, 
No  white- robed  priest  the  simple  story  tells; 
Only  the  angels,  on  exultant  wing, 
Bear  back  the  tidings  to  their  Lord  and  King, 
Singing,  as  they  pierce  the  skies; 
**  Not  in  vain  His  sacrifice; 
For  the  dead  are  raised  to-day, 
Man  has  found,  in  Him,  the  '  way '; 
\jq\  the  dead  arise  and  sing 
Praises  to  our  Lord  and  King! 
Hallelujah!  Christ  our  King." 

— •  The  Saul 's  Easier, 


ANNE  C.  L.  BOTTA. 

MRS.  ANNE  CHARLOTTE  LYNCH  BOTTA 
was  bom  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1820^  and  died 
in  New  York  City,  March  23rd,  1891.  Her  father 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  joined  the  rebel  forces  under  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  was  captured,  imprisoned 
four  years,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  was  banished.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage. 
Anne  was  educated  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  She  showed 
a  literary  bent  in  childhood,  and,  while  still  a  girl, 
she  published  a  number  of  productions.  She 
removed  to  Providence,  R.  L,  where  she  edited 
*'The  Rhode  Island  Book"  (Providence,  1842), 
which  contained  productions  from  the  pens  of  the 
authors  of  that  State.  She  next  moved  to  New 
York  City,  where  she  made  her  home  until  her 
death.  In  1855  she  was  married  to  Professor  Vin- 
cenzo  Botta,  the  educator,  who  was  filling  the 
chair  of  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  For  years  their 
home  was  a  literary  and  artistic  center,  and  they 
entertained  many  of  the  famous  authors,  painters 
and  musicians  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1870 
and  1 87 1,  when  funds  for  the  suffering  women  and 
children  of  Paris  were  collected  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Botta  raised  $5,000  by  the  sale  of  an  album  of 
photographs,  autographs  and  sketches  by  famous 
artists.  As  the  Franco-Pmssian  war  closed  before 
the  collection  was  complete,  the  money  was  used 
to  found  a  prize  in  the  French  Academy  for  the 
best  essay  on  "The  Condition  of  Women,"  to  be 
awarded  every  fifth  year,  when  the  interest  on  the 
fund  should  reach  |i,ooo.  She  excelled  as  a  writer 
of  sonnets.  Her  literary  productions  include  a 
great  number  of  stories,  essays,  poems  and  criti- 
cisms. In  1848  she  published  her  first  volume  of 
poems,  and  in  1884  she  brought  out  a  new  edition, 
illustrated  by  eminent  artists.  In  1845  she  pub- 
lished "Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Recluse**  in 
lyie  Gift  Another  important  book  from  her 
pen  is  **A  Hand- Book  of  Universal  Literature  ** 
(New  York,  i860),  which  has  run  through  several 
editions  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
many  educational  institutions.  Mrs.  Botta*s  style 
in  verse  is  finished,  elegant  and  melodious.  Her 
prose  is  clear  and  telling.  D.  I. 


THE  WOUNDED  VULTURE. 

A  KINGLY  vulture  sat  alone. 

Lord  of  the  ruin  round. 
Where  Egypt's  ancient  monuments 

Upon  the  desert  frowned. 
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A  hunter's  eager  eye  had  marked 

The  form  of  that  proud  bird, 
And  through  the  voiceless  solitude 

His  ringing  shot  was  heard. 

It  rent  that  vulture's  plumed  breast, 

Aimed  with  unerring  hand, 
And  his  life-blood  gushed  warm  and  red 

Upon  the  yellow  sand. 

No  struggle  marked  the  deadly  wound, 

He  gave  no  piercing  cry, 
But  calmly  spread  his  giant  wings 

And  sought  the  upper  sky. 

In  vain  with  swift  pursuing  shot 

The  hunter  seeks  his  prey, 
Circling  and  circhng  upward  still 

On  his  majestic  way. 

Up  to  the  empyrean 

He  wings  his  steady  flight, 
Till  his  receding  form  is  lost 

In  the  full  flood  of  light 

Oh  wounded  heart,  oh  suffering  soul, 

Sit  not  with  folded  wing, 
Where  broken  dreams  and  ruined  hopes 

Their  mournful  shadows  fling. 

Outspread  thy  pinions  like  that  bird, 

Take  thou  thy  path  sublime, 
Beyond  the  flying  shafts  of  Fate, 

Beyond  the  wounds  of  Time. 

Mount  upward,  brave  the  clouds  and  storms; 

Above  life's  desert  plain 
There  is  a  calmer,  purer  air, 

A  heaven  thou,  too,  mayst  gain. 

And  as  that  dim,  ascending  form 

Was  lost  in  day's  broad  light, 
So  shall  thine  earthly  sorrows  fade. 

Lost  in  the  Infinite. 


LONGING. 


O  TROUBLED  sea,  that  longest  evermore 
From  out  thy  cold  and  sunless  depths  to  rise 
To  the  bright  orb  that  draws  thee  towards  the 
skies, 

And  beat'st  thy  breast  against  the  unyielding  shore, 

In  the  vain  struggle  to  unloose  the  bands 
That  bind  thee  down  to  earth;  in  thy  despair, 
With  sullen  roar  now  leaping  high  in  air, 

Now  moaning,  sobbing  on  the  insatiate  sands; 

Type  of  the  soul  art  thou;  she  strives  like  thee. 


By  time  and  circumstance  and  law  bound  down; 

She  beats  against  the  shores  of  the  unknown. 
Wrestles  with  unseen  force,  doubt,  mystery, 
And  longs  forever  for  the  goal  afar 
That  shines  and  still  retreats,  like  a  receding  star. 


SWEETNESS. 

The  honey-bee  that  wanders  all  day  long 
The  field,  the  woodland,  and  the  garden  o'er. 
To  gather  in  his  fragrant  winter  store, 
Humming  in  calm  content  his  quiet  song. 
Seeks  not  alone  the  rose's  glowing  breast. 
The  lily's  dainty  cup,  the  violet's  lips. 
But  from  all  rank  and  noxious  weeds  he  sips 
The  single  drop  of  sweetness,  closely  pressed 
Within  the  poison  chalice.    Thus,  if  we 
Seek  only  to  draw  forth  the  hidden  sweet 
From  all  the  varied  human  flowers  we  meet 
In  the  wide  garden  of  humanity, 
And  like  the  bee,  if  home  the  spoil  we  bear, 
Hived  in  our  hearts  it  turns  to  nectar  there. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Speak  low,  tread  softly  through  these  halls; 

Here  genius  lives  enshrined. 
Here  reign,  in  silent  majesty. 

The  monarchs  of  the  mind. 

A  mighty  spirit-host,  they  come 

From  every  age  and  clime; 
Above  the  buried  wrecks  of  years 

They  breast  the  tide  of  Time. 

And  in  their  presence-chamber  here 

They  hold  their  regal  state, 
And  round  them  throng  a  noble  train^ 

The  gifted  and  the  great. 

O  child  of  earth,  when  round  thy  patK 

The  storms  of  life  arise, 
And  when  thy  brothers  pass  thee  by 

With  stern  unloving  eyes, 

Here  shall  the  poets  chant  for  thee 

Their  sweetest,  loftiest  lays; 
And  prophets  wait  to  guide  thy  steps 

In  wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 

Come,  with  these  God-anointed  kings. 

Be  thou  companion  here, 
And  in  the  mighty  realm  of  mind 

Thou  shalt  go  forth  a  peer. 
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JOSEPH  SAMUEL  REED. 

JOSEPH  S,  REED  was  bom  in  Sullivan,  Indi- 
ana, in  the  year  1852.  His  father,  James  H. 
Reed,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county, 
and  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  literary  taste  and 
talent,  and  was  several  times  elected  to  fill  impor- 
tant county  offices.  Very  early  in  life  Joseph 
began  to  display  similar  tastes  to  those  of  his 
father,  and  while  yet  in  his  teens  naturally  took  to 
poetry  and  music.  Until  twelve  years  of  age  he 
lived  in  town,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  care- 
ful schooling,  and  the  following  six  years  he  spent 
on  a  farm,  where  he  developed  muscle  during  the 
summers  and  completed  a  course  in  the  Sullivan 
high  schools  during  the  winters.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Franklin  College,  expect- 
ing to  complete  a  classical  course,  but  on  account 
of  a  temporary  suspension  of  that  institution,  two 
years  later,  he  quit,  an  undergraduate,  and  at  once 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  his  native  town 
with  O.  H.  Crowder,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Crowder  &  Reed,  which  business  he  has  actively 
and  successfully  followed  ever  since.  He  has 
always  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  nature,  a  student 
of  art,  and  is  especially  fond  of  music,  poetry,  rod 
and  gun.  His  first  eflforts  at  verse  were  only  for 
self  amusement  and  were  seldom  seen  by  any 
except  his  most  intimate  associates.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  where  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  the  work,  but 
also  for  the  many  interesting  poems  which  he 
produces  at  the  special  meetings  in  exemplification 
of  the  beautiful  lessons  taught.  Comparatively 
few  of  his  productions  have  ever  found  their  way  to 
public  journals  on  account  of  the  extreme  timidity, 
the  modest  and  unpretentious  nature  of  the  author. 
He  has  published  a  volume  of  verse,  *'  Winnowed 
Grasses  (Indianapolis,  1892).  H.  J.  H. 


DRAW  THE  LINE. 

If  you've  loaned  a  friend  a  **  fiver," 

And  you  think  him  all  correct, 
But  it's  longer  in  returning. 

Than  you  really  could  expect, 
When  next  that  fellow  comes  to  borrow, 

Though  your  purse  be  rolling  fat, 
I  would  venture  this  suggestion, 

*•  Better  draw  the  line  at  that." 

If,  perchance,  you're  in  a  quarrel, 

And  resort  to  fistic  blows. 
Do  not  boo-hoo  like  a  baby 

When  he  hits  you  on  the  nose; 


Boldly  stand  your  ground,  young  fellow. 
Stay  until  he  knocks  you  flat, 

Then  if  my  advice  is  needed, 
"  Better  draw  the  line  at  that." 

Just  suppose  you've  been  a  fishing 

Patiently  from  mom  till  night, 
Though  you've  tempting  lively  minnows, 

Not  as  yet  a  single  bite; 
All  at  once  your  cork  goes  under 

Out  of  sight  as  quick  as  *'  scat," 
I  should  think  that  you  were  foolish 

Not  to  "  draw  the  line  at  that" 


NONE  PERFECT,  NO,  NOT  ONE. 

He  is  brimming  full  of  knowledge, 

For  a  graduate  of  college, 

He  is  far  above  the  average  in  all  the  classic  lore; 

Quoting  Byron,  Pope  and  Chaucer, 

And  is  learned  in  the  law,  sir. 

In  rhetoric  effusion,  he  is  ever  prone  to  soar. 

Throughout  his  business  dealing 

There's  security  of  feeling. 

Not  a  single  intimation  'gainst  his  honesty  is  heard, 

His  reputation  is  for  paying. 

That  it  goes  without  the  saying. 

His  bonded  obligation  is  no  better  than  his  word. 

Being  always  frank  and  candid. 

He  is  also  open-handed; 

To  deserving  calls  of  charity  he  is  ever  free  to  give; 
j    In  divers  lodges  he's  a  member; 
I   From  Jan.  to  bleak  December, 
'   A  more  consistent  brother  in  the  lodges  does  not 
live. 

He  in  Sunday-school  is  teacher, 

Talking  very  like  a  preacher. 

Not  a  single  text  throughout  the  book  but  what  the 

fellow  knows; 
From  Genesis  to  Revelations 
He  is  full  of  explanations; 
On  ev'ry  Sunday  morning  you  will  find  him  in  his 

pew. 

In  story  books  of  fiction 

He  has  a  strong  restriction. 

Even  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  endorse  it  he 

is  loath; 
Just  let  him  go  on  angling. 
The  finny  tribe  entangling. 
The  report  he  brings,  we  can't  believe  this  fellow 

under  oath. 
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STAGE  DECEPTION. 

I  SAW  her  almost  every  night, 

This  charming  little  creature; 
To  see  her  act  was  my  delight, 

Child-like  in  ev'ry  feature. 
Her  petite  form,  so  trim  and  neat, 

With  rosy  lips,  half  parted, 
The  childish  part  did  act  so  sweet, 

No  wonder  I  was  started. 

**  Fanchon  "  was.  the  role  she  played 

I  could  not  but  admire  her; 
The  play  was  ended,  I  delayed, 

To  ask  her,  did  it  tire  her? 
I  boldly  walked  behind  the  scene. 

My  feelings  could  not  smother, 
A  young  man  shouted  to  my  queen: 

*'  Let's  exit  this  way,  mother." 


-)(- 


MUSIC. 

PRIZE  QUATRAINS. 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Buffalo,  N,  K, 
offers  a  Prize  of  $$o.oo  for  the  best  Quatrain^ 
(four  lines)  subject  Music,  submitted  for  publication 
on  or  before  March  ist,  1894.  All  subscribers  in 
good  standing  are  eligible  to  compete.  Each  com^ 
petitor  may  send  as  many  Quatrains  as  he  may 
elect  All  Quatrains  sent  in  competition  zvill  be 
passed  upon  by  the  editorial  board  of  this  magazine, 
and  those  considered  worthy  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  with  a  number  attached. 

In  response  to  the  above  offer  over  500  quatrains 
were  submitted.  If  space  would  permit,  all  would 
be  published,  as  all  are  worthy  of  preservation.  A 
literary  committee,  of  which  Henry  A.  Van  Fred- 
enberg  was  the  chairman,  selected  the  forty-five 
quatrains  printed  herewith.  Each  of  our  sub- 
scribers is  earnestly  requested  to  elect,  in  the 
form  of  a  vote,  the  quatrain  he  considers  the 
best,  and  forward  votes  to  this  office  on  or  before 
May  loth.  The  Quatrain  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  will  receive  the  prize.  The 
result  will  be  announced  in  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine. 


Daughter  of  God,  or  Belial's  slave,  she  stands 
With  fading  fillet  bound  or  crowned  with  stars; 

And  every  soul,  as  Music  soft  commands. 
Soars  or  descends,  vaulting  all  earthly  bars. 


A  rhythmic  revelation  from  above; 

On  lowly  earth,  sweet  symphony  of  heaven; 
God's  universal,  moving  word  of  love 

Vouchsafed  to  man,  by  hand  of  angel  given. 

3- 

Unutterable  strivings  move  the  sea; 

Strange  unexpressed  desires  to  man  belong; 

The  longings  of  the  Infinite  Heart  grew  strong 
In  aeons  past,  and  Music  came  to  be. 


Born  of  Apollo,  to  beguile  the  ear 

And  wile  the  sense  from  grosser  things  apart; 
To  check  the  wanton  smile,  to  loose  the  tear. 

And  make  a  heaven  in  the  human  heart. 


A  subtle  essence,  as  the  wind-blown  breath 

Of  angel  chorister,  or  harping  saint. 
Or  heavenly  symphonies  to  keep  in  touch, 

Soul  with  the  All-Soul,  through  the  gates  of  death. 

6. 

Alembic  true,  thy  holy  chemistry 
Holdeth  of  all  life's  harmonies  the  key: 

Law's  chime,  love's  lay,  and  sorrow's  ministry 
Parts   of  one  rhythmic  theme  become  throi^ 
thee. 


Crowned  with  the  sunrise  or  with  thunder  shod, 
She  leads  the  soul  across  the  sands  of  Dis, 
Or  calls  it  upward  to  the  starred  abyss. 

To  hurl  it  breathless  at  the  feet  of  God! 

8. 

The  might  of  music  and  its  mystic  fire 
Will  from  no  studied  art  alone  proceed; 

The  soul  of  Orpheus  must  thrill  the  lyre, 
The  breath  of  Pan  still  blow  the  plaintive  reed. 


Lo,  from  the  stars  the  sister  of  the  light! 

For  her  domain  the  coundess  worlds  were  given; 
She  stoops  to  earth  from  her  magnetic  flight 

And  soars  at  will  with  captive  souls  to  heaven. 

10. 

A  shade  of  thought  lay  on  His  ageless  face, 
Till  suddenly  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light," 
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When  lo!  His  smile  like  sunshine  streamed  through 
space, 
And  music  thrilled  adown  the  gulfs  of  night. 

ir. 

Thy  fingers  skilled  upon  the  heart-strings  play, 
While  smiles  and  tears  their  changeful  mood  obey; 
The  soul's  impassioned  language  they  translate 
And  its  weird  poesy  articulate. 

12. 

It  fills  existence;  not  a  sound  is  vain; 

Each  strikes  its  note  in  life's  mysterious  chord; 
And  sorrow's  low,  vibrative  minor  strain 

Runs  trembling  through  this  paean  to  the  Lord. 

13- 

Music  divine  is  in  my  lady's  voice; 

Her  hair,  her  hand,  sing  their  song  to  me; 

Her  every  movement  is  a  symphony. 
And  then  her  mind  is  the  aria  choice. 

14. 

The  glory  of  heaven, 

The  sorrow  of  earth, 
Were  breathed  in  one  whisper, 

When  music  had  birth. 

15- 

Tenor — ^The  song  of  the  skylark  at  earliest  mom; 

Alto — Gurgle  of  brooks  in  the  glen; 
Soprano— The  voice  of  the  babe,  to  the  mother 
new-born; 

Basso — God  and  good  angels,  Amen. 

16. 

A  "finished  "  world;  becalmed  it  lay 
Through  all  the  night;  at  break  of  day 
A  song  burst  forth:  the  stars  bent  down 
To  place  upon  earth's  brow  her  croTvn, 

17- 

There's  a  music  of  silence  in  love's  early  dream, 
In  the  rests  'twixt  the  measures  of  promise  and  joy, 

In  the  peace  of  faith  voiced  by  silence  supreme, 
Which  no  echoing  discords  may  ever  destroy. 

18. 

O  sorcery  of  sound,  whence  comes  your  power? 

The  past  re-lives  beneath  your  mystic  spell; 
Dreams  of  the  future  burst  in  sudden  flower; 

And  while  they  last,  you  make  a  heaven  or  hell. 


19. 

A  Stradivarius  with  its  dreamful  thrill, 
An  Amati  which  breathes  chaste  passion  still, 
King  David's  harp  warm  with  the  soul's  desire, 
God  lit  and  quenchless  made  their  sacred  fire! 

20. 

Though  for  the  sin  of  presumption  the  Lord,  in  anger 
descending, 
Commingled  in  direst  confusion  the  springs  of 
humanity's  speech, 
Yet  left  He  the  language  of  Music,  that  mortals  by 
symphonies  blending 
Together  in  blessed  communion  might  still  after 
Holiness  reach. 

21. 

A  rapturous  influence  from  the  whiriing  spheres. 
Sweeping  across  all  strings  upon  the  lyre  of  time. 

Till  welling  from  God's  silence  to  our  ears, 
It  fills  our  listening  souls  with  joy  sublime. 

22. 

As  far  above  the  city  spires,  the  loud  discordant 
notes 
Are  mellowed  by  the  passing  breeze  to  rhythmic 
melody; 
So  from  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts  each  bittter  cry 
that  floats 
Shall  blend  with  sweet  angelic  song  in  heaven's 
symphony. 

23- 

She  brought  me  an  olden  harp  and  rare. 
And  swept  its  polished  wires  with  fingers  fair, 
Till  in  sweet  tangles  spake  the  quivering  strings 
Of  all  her  heart's  deep-learned  and  holier  thrings. 

24. 

A  siren  she,  who  maketh  us  foi^get 

That  life  hath  ever  aught  of  woe  or  tears; 
She  wails  a  "miserere  ";  cheeks  are  wet, 
And  souls  consumed  with  anguish  and  with  fears. 

25- 

The  universal  language  that^the  world's  wise  men 

have  sought. 
Is  the  universal  harmony  the  greatest  master  taught. 
When  creation  was  from  chaos,  when  time's  grand 

march  begun: 
And  his  message  as  sweet  music  echoes  in  the  souls 

of  men. 
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26. 

Art  of  all  arts,  with  powers  of  magic  fraught, 
Inspiring  joy,  or  soothing  grief  profound, 

Until  the  soul  to  blissful  vision  wrought 
Sails  into  ecstasy  on  waves  of  sound. 

27. 

Comes  she  softly  like  fall  of  sleep. 
And  each  sense  hushes  as  if  in  prayer; 

Silence  listens  in  wonder  deep 
As  into  song  she  shapes  the  air. 

28. 

When  to  Jupiter   and  Mnemosyne  was  bom  Eu- 
terpe the  fair, 
The  sleeping  flowers  awoke    and  their  heads 

uplifted  high, 
While  myriads  of  birds  swelled  an  anthem  to  the 
sky, 
When  she  drew  the  first  sweet  strains  of  music 
from  the  air. 

29. 

The  resonance  of  foot-falls  on  the  sod, 
In  gardens  where  the  angels  come  and  go, 
The,  rhythm  of  living  waters  in  their  flow, 

The  pulse-beat  of  the  loving  heart  of  God! 

Thine,  thine,  oh  Music,  queen  of  art, 

To  cause  the  smile,  the  tear! 
Who  loves  not  thee  hath  little  heart. 

And  not  much  soul,  I  fear. 

31- 

Music!  compeer  of  poesy  who  art. 
Whose  waves  all  vibrant  render  ear  and  heart, 
Stirring  the  soul  as  with  electric  spring, 
Till  onward  borne  on  livelier,  loftier  wing. 

32. 

From  heaven's  bright  and  glittering  plains, 
To  greet  their  new-bom  sister.  Earth, 

The  moming  stars  their  matin  strains 
Sent  down,  and  Music  had  her  birth. 

33- 

King  of  all  lands;  sweet  soother  ol  all  sadness; 

We  pause  in  life's  mad  whirl  and  turn  to  thee; 
Crushed  hearts  for  peace,  light  hearts  for  greater 
gladness 

All  reverent,  listening  to  thy  minstrelsy. 


I 


34. 

Music  is  only  a  thrill 
Bom  of  the  vagrant  air. 

But  it  has  the  power  to  still 
The  restless  pulse  of  care. 

35- 

A  zephyr's  sigh;  the  ocean's  song; 

One  like  a  breath;  one  deep,  profound; 
Octaves  of  sweetness,  soft  or  strong, 

A  heaven  of  sentiment  and  sound! 

36. 


I   'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sea  when  it  kisses  the  shore, 
'Tis  the  melody  melting  our  hearts  evermore, 
And  filling  and  thrilling  the  world  with  delight 
From  the  Artist  **Who  giveth  us  songs  in  the 
night." 

The  vibrant  power  that  thrills  the  throng 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  peace  or  strife, 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  song 
That  blossom  in  the  fields  of  life. 

38. 

Suggestion  of  a  beauty  yet  more  fair, 
Highest  divinity  of  all  the  nine; 

The  soul  of  birds  soft  floating  on  the  air, 
Interpreter  of  love  and  speech  divine. 

39. 

She  trips  along  with  sunlight  in  her  smile: 
Grief,  straightway  rising,  follows  her  with  laughter; 

While  blue-eyed  Mirth  bends  low  her  head  awhile. 
Weeps  softly  and  is  pensive  ever  after. 

40. 

Music  is  the  echo  fine. 

Floating  in  ethereal  flight 
From  the  song-sweet  realms  divine, 

Where  no  discord  mars  delight 

41. 

A  mirror  flashed  before  us,  where  we  see 
Face,  form  and  motion  of  what  used  to  be. 
Reflecting  sound,  time,  place  and  circumstance. 
Earth,  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  one  swift  passing  glance. 

42. 

Interpreter  of  highest  thought; 

The  soul  of  harmony, 
The  magic  waves  of  science  fraught 

With  pleasure,  life  and  gleel 
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43- 

Ang^elic  theme!  The  voice  of  praise  and  prayer, 
God's  holy  gift  by  inspiration  given, 

The  pulse  of  love  respite  from  toil  and  care, 
The  heart's  solace  the  soul  *s  foretaste  of  Heaven. 

44-      • 

She  comes  in  the  soft,  seraphic  breath 

Of  harmony's  vibrant  soul, 
Dispelling  the  darkness  of  life  and  death 

Like  the  rays  of  an  aureole. 

45- 

God  set  a  harp  in  nature's  beating  breast; 

The  secret  of  the  music  yet  to  be 
Lay  latent  in  the  strings.    At  Hb  behest 

Love  breathed  upon  the  wires  and  set  it  free. 
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THE  TRUMPETER'S  BETROTHED. 

My  lord  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 

For  wars  in  which  his  soul  delights, 
Has  called  from  Nantes  to  far  Montagne, 
On  the  mount  and  in  the  plain. 
All  the  bravest  of  his  knights. 

There  are  barons  whose  proud  flags 
Wave  their  moated  keeps  above; 

Valiant  sires  in  arms  grown  old, 

Warriors  in  ranks  untold — 
One  of  them's  the  man  I  love! 

He  has  gone  to  Aquitaine 

As  a  trumpeter,  and  yet 
You  would  take  him  for  a  knight. 
With  his  garb  with  gold  bedight, 

And  his  head  so  proudly  set. 

Joining  unto  mine  his  fate, 

I  have  prayed  my  patron  saint: 
"  Make  his  guardian  angel  keep 
Watch  the  while  he  wake  or  sleep. 
For  with  fear  my  heart  g^ows  faint." 

I  have  said  to  our  good  priest: 
"Father,  for  our  soldiers  pray!  " 

Then  at  holy  Gildas'  shrine 

Three  wax  tapers  fair  and  fine 
1  have  lighted  yesterday. 

To  Our  Lady  of  Lorette 
I  have  promised,  in  my  pain, 

That  the  pilgrim's  shell  be  placed 

On  my  gorget,  closely  laced, 
Fastened  from  all  glance  profane. 


And  there  comes  no  word  from  him, 

As  I  droop  beside  my  fire. 
For  exchanging  scrip  or  gage 
Vassal  maidens  have  no  page, 

And  the  vassal  has  no  squire. 

Homeward  from  the  wars  to-day, 
Comes  he  at  his  monarch's  side; 
He's  no  common  lover  now, 
I  can  lift  my  erst — bowed  brow, 
And  my  joy  is  blent  with  pride. 

Conquering  the  duke  returns. 
With  his  war-worn  flag  above; 

For  the  cortege  come  and  wait; 

Soon  you'll  see  it  pass  the  gate, 
And  the  prince,  and  him  I  loveL 

Come  and  see  his  gallant  steed, 
Decked  in  honor  of  the  day,. 

As  it  goes  with  stately  tread, 

Neighing,  tossing  up  its  head. 
Crowned  with  plumes  in  colors  gajr.. 

Sisters,  why  so  slow  to  dress? 

Come  and  see  my  conqueror, 
And  the  trumpet,  wrought  in  gold,. 
Quivering  in  his  nervous  hold — 

Ah,  my  gallant  trumpeter! 

Come  to  see  him— he  himself! 

'Neath  the  mantle  rich  and  rare 
That  I  worked  with  gold  and  gem. 
Like  a  royal  diadem 

He  his  gilded  casque  will  wear. 

In  the  church  yon  gypsy  hag. 
Calling  me  last  night  to  her, 

Said  (O  saints  watch  over  me!): 

"  To  the  music's  ecstasy 
There  will  lack  a  trumpeter!  " 

But  I've  so  prayed  that  I  hope, 

Though  with  serpent  glance  she  said,. 
Pointing  to  an  open  tomb: 
**  There,  to-morrow,  mid  the  gloom, 
I  shall  wait  thee  with  the  dead!" 

Hasten!  no  more  dismal  thoughts! 

Hark!  the  rolling  drums  I  hear! 
Flags  and  flowers  fill  the  air. 
And  the  throngs  of  ladies  fair 

In  the  purple  tents  appear. 

Barons  clad  in  silk  and  gold, 
Velvet-capped  each  haughty  head;. 

See,  the  long  procession  comes! 
Men-at-arms  with  heavy  tread, 

Then,  beneath  the  banner's  fold, 
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Priests  in  full  canonicals, 

Heralds  on  their  snowy  steeds; 
Each  upon  his  breastplate  bright 
Bears  the  scutcheon  of  his  knight, 

Mem'ries  of  ancestral  deeds. 

Next  the  Persian  mail  admire 

Of  the  Templars,  feared  of  hell! 
Under  the  long  partisan 
Come  the  archers  from  Lausanne, 

All  in  buff-coats— note  them  well. 

Here's  the  duke!  his  banner — see, 

In  the  breeze  it  throbs  and  stirs; 
Now  the  captive  flags  appear, 
Heavy-drooping,  shamed  and  drear. 

Look— here  come  the  trumpeters! 

*♦«♦*♦ 

As  she  speaks  her  eager  glance 

On  the  serried  ranks  is  cast; 
Careless  laughs  the  crowd  around; 
Prone  she  falls  upon  the  ground — 

All  the  trumpeters  had  passed! 

^  Victor  Hugo. 

-  Translated  by  Lucy  H.  Hooper, 


VILLANELLE. 

The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging; 

Between  the  gusts  that  come  and  go 
Methinks  I  hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

Methinks  I  see  the  primrose  springing 

On  many  a  bank  and  hedge,  although 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging. 

Surly  the  hands  of  Spring  are  flinging 

Wood-scents  to  all  the  winds  that  blow; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

Methinks  I  see  the  swallow  winging 

Across  the  woodlands  sad  with  snow; 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging. 

Was  that  the  cuckoo's  wood-chime  swinging? 

Was  that  the  linnet  fluting  low? 
Methinks  I  hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

Or  can  it  be  the  breeze  is  bringing 
The  breath  of  violets?    Ah,  no! 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging. 

Is  it  my  lady's  voice  that's  stringing 
Its  beads  of  gold  to  song  ?  and  so 
Methinks  I  hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

The  violets  I  see  upspringing 

Are  in  my  lady's  eyes,  I  trow: 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging. 


Dear,  while  thy  tender  notes  are  ringing 

Even  while  amidst  the  winter's  woe 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging. 
Methinks  I  hear  the. woodlark  singing. 

John  Pavne. 


SWEET  THINGS. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear, 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep, 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 
By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep; 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night- winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky; 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come; 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark, 
Or  lulled  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children  and  their  earliest  words. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing;  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps; 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom's  birth; 
Sweet  is  revenge,  especially  to  women. 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy;  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  deaUi  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 
Who've  made  "us  youth"  wait  too,   too  long 
already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat, 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damned  post-obits. 

'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels 
By  blood  or  ink;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarreb, 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend; 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world;  and  dear  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

Lord  Byron. 

— Don  Juan^  Canto  I, 
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"  THE  TIME  HAS  COME." 

The  time  has  come  when  rustics  go  afield 
And  make  the  lazy  air  resound 
With  loud  halloos; 
The  birds  begin  to  sing, 
The  frogs  to  pipe;  ice  and  the  black-frost  yield 
In  cowslip  marshes  thick  with  ooze, 
And  murmurs  of  the  trembling  ground 
Breathe  o'er  us,  this  is  spring. 

The  time  has  come  when  pleasure  claps  her  hands, 
When  love  puts  on  her  purple  dress, 
Her  shoes  of  gold, 
When  fancy  spreads  her  wing; 
The  flower  of  hope  that  lights  new  fairy  lands 
Is  mixed  with  poppies  in  the  old, 
And  all  the  sons  of  men  confess: 
Ah,  it  is  spring,  spring,  spring! 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 
"Godey^s  Magazine^  March,  1894, 


LIFE  AND  LOVE. 

Life  has  hurried  love  away, 
As  though  he  never  knew  its  birth; 

Love  holds  no  lasting  fealty  here 
Upon  this  solemn  earth. 

Love,  the  bondsman,  came  an  hour 
To  sport  above  the  web  of  things; 
Life,  the  master,  went  his  way- 
Crushed  are  the  irised  wings. 

Melville  Upton. 
-Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  1894, 


IMPRISONED. 

'Tis  strange  you  think  her,  standing  cold  and  dumb, 
Defying  life  with  her  grief-haunted  eyes. 
And  holding  back  the  wailing  woman-cries 

That  from  her  sisters  oft  are  wont  to  come 

When  anguish  bows  them?    Nay,  she  is  not  strange. 
Some  sorrows  can  cry  out  for  human  aid, 

While  others  lie  beyond  the  mortal  range 
Of  mortal  love.    'Twas  such  dire  woe  that  laid 

A  hand  on  her.    This  iron  grief  which  scarred 

Her  soul's  white  truth  has  kept  its  portals  barred. 

Maud  Andrews. 

—Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  SORROW. 

Summer  comes,  and  summer  goes, 

But  of  all  months  of  all  years 

There  is  faUing  of  tears; 
Summer  comes  ,and  summer  goes, 
All  hours  are  griefe,  and  the  sower  sows: 

To-day  and  to-morrow 

The  flower  of  sorrow 
Buds  and  blows. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
'The  Century,  March,  1894, 


RACE. 


Leave  me  here  those  looks  of  yours! 

All  those  pretty  airs  and  lures, 

Flush  of  cheek  and  flash  of  eye; 

Your  lips'  smile  and  their  deep  dye; 

Gleam  of  the  white  teeth  within; 

Dimple  of  the  cloven  chin; 

All  the  sunshine  that  you  wear 

In  the  summer  of  your  hair; 

All  the  morning  of  your  face; 

All  your  figure's  wilding  grace; 

The  flower-pose  of  your  head;  the  light 

Flutter  of  your  footsteps'  flight: 

I  own  all,  and  that  glad  heart 

I  must  claim  ere  you  depart 

Go,  yet  go  not  unconsoled! 
Sometime,  after  you  are  old. 
You  shall  come,  and  I  will  take 
From  your  brow  the  sullen  ache, 
From  your  eyes  the  twilight  gaze 
Darkening  upon  winter  days. 
From  your  feet  their  palsy  pace, 
And  the  wrinkles  from  your  face, 
From  your  locks  the  snow;  the  droop 
Of  your  head,  your  worn  frame's  stoop, 
And  that  withered  smile  within 
The  kissing  of  the  nose  and  chin: 
I  own  all,  and  that  sad  heart 
I  must  claim  ere  you  depart. 

I  am  Race,  and  both  are  mine. 
Mortal  Age  and  Youth  divine: 
Mine  to  grant,  but  not  in  fee; 
Both  again  revert  to  me 
From  each  that  lives,  that  I  may  give 
Unto  each  that  yet  shall  live. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
'Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1894, 
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NOTES. 


Mr.  C.  IV.  MouUon—Pubhsher  Magazine  of  Poetry. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Some  time  since  you  published  in  your  Maga- 
zine, a  poem  beginnings 

"  The  light  is  &ding  down  the  sky, 
The  shadows  grow  and  multiply—"  , 
and  signed,  I  believe,  "  Harry  Bloomer,"  or  something  near  it. 
I  must  inform  you  that  the  article  was  stolen,  bodily,  with,  I 
believe,  not  one  change,  and  "  Harry  Bloomer "  should  be 
punished  severely  for  his  base  and  mean  theft,  and  for  imposing 
on  you.  I  wrote  the  article  more  than  twenty  years  ago— I 
believe  it  was  first  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  it 
was  included  in  my  second  collected  volume.  It  is  clearly  your 
duty  to  publish  these  facts  and  bring  the  thief  to  justice,  and  I 
expect  to  hear  that  you  have  done  so,  as  soon  as  sufficient  time 
has  passed  after  you  receive  this  notice.  I  have  suffered  too 
much  from  plagiarists  to  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  of 
course  it  is  for  your  credit  and  that  of  your  magazine  to  set 
yourself  right  before  the  public.  Many  persons  know  the  real 
authorship  of  the  poem,  for  it  was  not  only  widely  copied  after 
its  first  appearance,  but  it  was  set  to  music  and  published  as 
sheet  music  more  than  once.  I  remember  now  that  a  musician 
of  your  own  city,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Pease,  set  it  to  music,  and  it 
was  sung  by  Madame  Albani  at  her  concerts,  so  it  became 
widely  known.  I  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
dishonesty  of  "  Harry  Bloomer,"  or  his  brazen  effrontery  in 
stealing  a  thing  so  widely  known. 

Rcspectftilly  yours,  Elizabbth  Akrrs. 

Bbacon  Heights, 
TUCKAHOB,  N.  V. 
October  30, 1893. 

Mr.  Bloomer  (bom  in  1871)  sent  the  poem  above 
referred  to  to  this  office  as  his  own,  and  it  was 
published  as  such  in  July,  1892.  The  text  here- 
with published  is   froni  Mrs.  Allen's   "  Poems " 

(1866). 

Brooks.  "Impromptu  Verse *'  b  a  part  of  one 
of  Bishop  Brooks'  letters  written  to  children  during 
his  sojourn  in  India.  It  was  first  printed  in  the 
Century  Magazine ^  September,  1893. 
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PRESS  NOTICES. 

ITS  appearance  is  unaltered  and  the  quality  of  its 
contents  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  stand- 
ard. Without  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  the  lit- 
erary world  would  lack  an  essential.  It  is  both  a 
necessity  and  a  luxury.  — Illinois  State  Journal, 
Five  years  this  review  of  verse  has  been  running, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  furnished  a  valuable 
chronicle  of  the  lesser  writers  of  this  country, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  general  unimportance  of 
their  productions,  represent  the  character  of  the  age 
in  their  small  measure;  while  also  it  has  sampled  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  verse,  and  given  besides  por- 
traits and  biographical  sketches  and  memoranda 
that  are  worth  while.  The  paper,  the  printing  and 
the  engravings  and  half-tone  pictures  are  all 
excellent  in  quality.      — Springfield  Republican, 

Thanks  to  the  good  judgment  of  Editor  Moulton 
and  his  staff,  the  proportion  of  true  poetry  in  this 
collection  is  creditable  to  the  town.  ...  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  The  Magazine  op  Poetry 
begins  its  sixth  volume  in  a  lusty  and  growing  con- 
dition. — Buffalo  Express, 

Criticism,  and  especially  adverse  criticism,  has 
long  been  the  established  evidence  of  merit,  and 
nothing  so  completely  stamps  mediocrity  as  indif- 
ference. From  a  business  point  of  view  the 
monthly  Magazine  of  Poetry  has  had  a  most 
advantageous  debut,  and  for  the  rest  it  has  outlived 
its  teething  time  and  has  the  sturdy  strength  to 
take  care  of  itself.  These  are  days  when  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  that  this  magazine 
could  force  its  way  into  a  healthy,  steady  growth, 
when  its  life  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  a  public 
already  so  pushed  for  reading  time  that  necessity 
rather  than  choice  opens  our  books  and  spreads 
out  our  papers  before  us,  and  even  then  demands 
that  we  get  over  them  by  the  page  rather  than  by 
word  and  sentence,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
demand  in  the  market  for  just  what  it  supplies. 

,  — Buffalo  News. 

With  the  October  number  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  publication. 
Over  twelve  hundred  important  English-speaking 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
represented  in  its  pages.  Nearly  one  hundred  bio- 
graphical skechtes,  accompanied  by  first-class  en- 
gravings appeared  in  each  volume.  All  the  back 
numbers  are  in  print.  A  volume,  consisting  of  a 
year's  parts,  will  be  furnished,  prepaid,  for  I2.00,  un- 
bound; or  for  I3.00  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt  top. 
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IN    PRESS 


UNDER  THE  SECOND  RENAISSANCE. 

By  Florence  Trail, 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Essays  in  Criticism.'* 
It  advocates  the  revival  of  the  literary  drama,  and 
is  an  idealization  of  life  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  line  of  fiction,  being  not  onlv  a  re- 
turn to  optimism  but  to  serious  questions  in  Litera- 
ture and  Art.     i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  |i.oo. 


IN   PRESS 

I    MEMORY  BELLS.  / 

By  Alice  Pease  Bates, 

With  portrait  of  author.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  pp 
48.      With  side  stamp.     Price,  |i.oo. 


TN   PRESS 

COLUMBIA  REDEEMED  FROM  SLAVERY. 


I  By  William  Burt  Harlow, 

I       The  Story  of  America's  Civil  War  told  in  Verse 
I    by  the  author  of  **  Songs  of  Syracuse  and  Other 
Poems."     1 2mo,  paper,  144  pages. 


IN  PREPARATION 

ETHICS  OF  THE  BAR  AND  OTHER  PAPERS. 

By  Leonard  Wright  Colby, 

Contains  "The  Ethics  of  the  Bar,"  "Some 
Phases  of  Poetry,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Secret  So- 
cieties," "Lessons  of  the  Civil  War  sug^gested  by 
Memorial  Day,"  "The  Sympathy  of  Civilization.** 
i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  |i.oo. 


I    ESTRAYS :  A  Collection  of  Poems. 

I  By  Leonard  Wright  Colby. 

I       Descriptive  Poems,  Poems  of  Sentiment,  Poems 
I   of  Nature,   Miscellaneous  Poems.      i2mo,   cloth. 
Price,  1 1. 00. 


just  ready 
SEBASTIAN:  A  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  the  Author  of  "  WasUd  Motnents:* 
i6mo,  cloth,  93  pages.     Price,  f  i.oo. 
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41 .25.  Address  HENRY  ABBEY.  Kingston,  N.  Y..  or  apply  to 
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1  have  greatly  eiyoyed  some  of  Mr.  Abbey's  poems,  and  sev- 
eral have  struck  me  greatly.  "Karagwe"  is  particularly 
beautiful,  while  the  tone  of  all  is  elevated  and  bracing.— ^04/^M 
Noel. 
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i3mo,  cloth,  pp.  Id,  $1.00. 
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New  York  and  London. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  CO.. 
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proved  itself  to  be  a  most  unprecedented  success  from  the 
.start.    All  souls  find  satlsxaction  in  its  pagres. 

BEA  UTIFULL  Y  ILL  USTRA  TED. 
^'  The  Most  Remarkable  Book  Ever  Written  by  a  Woman." 
•♦*  The  author  has  now  received  SIXTEEN-HUNDRED 
■letters  of  thanks  and  commendation. 

PRICE:    Paper,  50c.  Cloth,  $x.oo. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.    Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address:  CORA  I^INN  BANIBI^S, 

Franklin,  Mass. 
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738  pp.,  48  illustrations,  $2.00,  3d  edition. 

("  Answers  to  Plus  Questions  "  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge.) 
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DREAM  OF  THE  AGES,  a  Colombian  Souvenir  Book. 

Kate  Brownlbr  Sherwood,  Author  of  "Campfire  and 

Memorial  Day  and  Other  Poems." 

Folio,  100  pai^es,  full  grilt:  with  orig:iMal  illustrations  by  J.  E. 
Kellv  and  George  W.  Breck.    Single  copies,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
Address  the  Author,  or 

NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  Washington,  D  C. 
"  The  press  seem  to  have  placed  her  number  one  among  the 
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BY  HENRY  HAMILTON.  l6niO,  ckHh,  pp.  3IO,  ^.OO. 
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BY  HENRY  HAMILTON.  l6mO,  cloth,  pp.  X65,  ^.OO. 

"  Bishop  Spalding  has  written  two  books,  which  have  ex- 
cited much  attention  from  the  critics  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
*  Poetry  is,  as  Aristotle  saj^.  the  most  philosophic  of  all  writia^. 
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is  true  of  the  poetnr  in  his  books,  '  America '  and  '  The  Poet's 
Praise.'  Perhaps  Wordsworth  has  influenced  '  Henry  Hamil- 
ton's '  poems  more  than  any  other  poet.  It  is  hard  to  trace  anv 
other  influence,  for  he  is  so  individual,  so  sincere,  so  philosoph- 


ical, at  once  brilliant  and  glowing;  and  it  cannot  be  said  I 
religion  has  cramped  his  art,  for  it  has  broadened  and  perfected 
it,«-raade  it  as  serene  and  pure  among  earthly  things  as  the  lady 
in  Milton's  '  Comus.'  **^Maurice  Frauds  E^-an  m  The  MafO' 
Mine  of  Poetry. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Publishere, 

New  York  and  London. 
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VOCABULARY  OF  ENGLISH  RHYMES. 
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iSmo,  flexible  morocco,  785  pages.    55,000  rhymes  arranged 
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RIPANS     TABULES. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on  with  slight  symptoms,  which  when  neglected  increase 
in  extent  and  gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"  '•^r^Zl^ir'"-  "'':  ■'^  RIPANS    TABULES 
'''"*d;L,™Suv™"V'.'""  ^^  RIPANS    TABULES 

If  your  COMPLEXION   IS  SALLOW,  or  you    »,r^j.     PJPA  ISJQ        TA  TiTTT  T? Q 
SUFPER^DISTRESS  AFTER  EATING,      .     ^^^^^     XS^l-TJ^^lNO         lJ^^J3  U-UIZ^O 

'"  ST«?Si"'  ."■':  '"^.  ■'^  RIPANS    TABULES 

Ripans  Tabules  act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  liver,  stomach  and  intestines; 
cleanse  the  system  effectually;  cure  despepsia,  habitual  constipation,  offensive  breath 
and  headache.  One  Tabule  taken  at  the  first  indication  of  indigestion,  biliousness, 
dizziness,  distress  after  eating  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  surely  and  quickly  remove 
the  whole  difficulty. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  prepared  from  a  prescription  widely  used  by  the  best  physicians, 
and  are  presented  in  the  form  most  approved  by  modem  science. 

If  given  a  fair  trial  Ripans  Tabules  are  on  infallible  cure ;  they  contain  nothings 
injurious  and  are  an  economical  remedy. 

One  gives  relief. 

A  quarter-gross  box  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,   on  receipt  of  75  cents  by  the 
i  wholesale  and  retail  agents, 

CHAS.  N.  CRITTENTON  CO.,  115  Fulton  St, 
JOHN  H.  FRANCIS,  83  John  St., 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91  Fulton  St., 
W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  170  William  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Local  drnggists  everywhere  will  sappl;  the  Tabnles  If  requested  to  do  so. 

They  are  Easy  to  Take,  Qnlck  to  Act  and  Saie  many  a  Doctor's  Bill. 

Samples    Free    on    appijcation    to    the    Ripans    Chemical    Co., 

new  york  city. 
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ROSE  TERRY  COOK. 

MRS.  ROSE  TERRY  COOK  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  17th  February, 
1827.  Her  father  was  Henry  Wadsworth  Terry, 
and  her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Anne  Wright 
Hurlbut,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hurlbut, 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who  was  the  first  New 
England  shipmaster  who  sailed  around  the  earth. 
When  Rose  Terry  was  six  years  old,  her  parents 
moved  into  Hartford.  Her  father  educated  her  in 
out-door  lore,  and  she  was  familiar  with  birds,  bees, 
flowers  and  sunshine.  She  was  carefully  trained  at 
home,  and  in  school  she  was  brilliant  and  noted  for 
the  ease  with  which  she  learned  and  for  her  skill  in 
versification  when  only  a  child.  She  was  graduated 
in  1843,  and,  although  only  sixteen  years  old,  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Hartford.  She  afterwards  taught 
in  New  Jersey.  Family  needs  called  her  home,  and 
she  then  began  to  study  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming an  author.  She  published  poems  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  at  once  won  a  reputation. 
She  published  her  first  story  in  GrahanCs  Magazine 
in  1845.  Her  reception  was  encouraging.  Other 
productions  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verse.  She  contributed  to  Put- 
nanCs  Magazine^  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  At- 
laniic  Monthly  poems  and  stories,  and  her  produc- 
tions were  in  general  demand.  In  1872  she  became 
the  wife  of  Rollin  H.  Cooke,  a  Connecticut  manu- 
facturer, and  they  lived  in  Winsted  for  some  years. 
Her  most  important  works  are  ''Poems  by  Rose 
Terry'*  (Boston,  i860),  "  Happy  Dodd"  (Boston, 
1879),  "Somebody's  Neighbors"  (Boston,  1881), 
"Root- Bound'*  (Boston,  1885),  and  "The Sphinx's 
Children"  (Boston,  1886).  Her  short  stories,  hu- 
morous and  descriptive,  of  New  England  life  would 
fill  several  volumes.  She  died  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
18th  July,  1892.  H.  A.  V. 

REVE  DU  MIDI. 

When  o'er  the  mountain-steeps 
The  hazy  noontide  creeps, 


And  the  shrill  cricket  sleeps 

Under  the  grass, 

When  soft  the  shadows  lie. 

And  clouds  sail  o'er  the  sky. 

And  the  idle  winds  go  by 

With  the  heavy  scent  of  blossoms  as  they  pass; 

Then,  when  the  silent  stream 

Lapses  as  in  a  dream, 

And  the  water-lilies  gleam 

Up  to  the  sun. 

When  the  hot  and  burdened  day 

Rests  on  its  downward  way, 

When  the  moth  forgets  to  play, 

And  the  plodding  ant  may  dream  her  work  is  done; 

Then,  from  the  noise  of  war 

And  the  din  of  earth  afar. 

Like  some  forgotten  star 

Dropped  from  the  sky 

The  sounds  of  love  and  fear, 

All  voices  sad  and  clear. 

Banished  to  silence  drear. 

The  willing  thrall  of  trances  sweet  I  lie. 

Some  melancholy  gale 

Breathes  its  mysterious  tale. 

Till  the  rose's  lips  grow  pale 

With  her  sighs. 

And  o'er  my  thoughts  are  cast 

Tints  of  the  vanished  past, 

Glories  that  faded  fast. 

Renewed  to  splendor  in  my  dreaming  eyes. 

As  poised  on  vibrant  wings. 

Where  its  sweet  treasure  swings. 

The  honey-lover  clings 

To.  the  red  flowers, 

So,  lost  in  vivid  light, 

So,  rapt  from  day  and  night, 

I  linger  in  delight. 

Enraptured  o'er  the  vision-freighted  hours. 
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THE  TWO  VILLAGES. 

Over  the  river,  on  the  hill, 
Lieth  a  village  white  and  still. 
All  around  it  the  forest  trees 
Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  breeze. 
Over  it  sailing  shadows  go 
Of  soaring  hawk  and  screaming  crow, 
And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 
Crow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

Over  the  river,  and  under  the  hill, 

Another  village  lieth  still. 

There  I  see  in  the  cloudy  night 

Twinkling  stars  of  household  light. 

Fires  that  gleam  from  the  smithy  door, 

Mists  that  hurl  on  the  river's  shore, 

And  in  the  roads  no  grasses  grow  j 

For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro.  | 

In  that  village  on  the  hill 

Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill; 

The  houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and  flowers ;    , 

Never  a  clock  to  tell  the  hours; 

The  marble  doors  are  always  shut; 

You  can  not  enter  in  hall  or  hut;  ] 

AH  the  village  lies  asleep, 

Never  a  grain  to  sow  or  reap,  i 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh,  ; 

Silent  and  idle  and  low  they  lie. 

In  that  village  under  the  hill. 
When  the  night  i.s  starry  and  still, 
Many  a  weary  soul  in  prayer 
Looks  to  the  other  village  there, 
And  weeping  and  sighing  longs  to  go 
Up  to  that  house  from  this  below. 
Longs  to  sleep  by  the  forest  wild 
Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child, 
And  heareth,  praying,  this  answer  fall: 
*'  Patience!  that  village  shall  hold  you  all." 


*'ALLOXS  DONC." 

"  'Allons  done,'  she  then  said,  and,  passing  out,  attended  by 
the  earls,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  of  the  guard,  she 
descended  the  great  staircase  to  the  hall."— /"rowrf^  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

'*  Go  on!  "    To  that  imperial  throne 

She  made  a  glory  and  a  shame  ? 
No.     Mary  Stuart  stood  alone, 

Her  queenly  crown  an  empty  name. 

"  Go  on!  "    She  waved  her  royal  hand, 
Go  where  ?    To  that  dear,  distant  France, 

The  loved,  the  lost,  the  joyous  land. 
Where  once  she  led  the  song  and  dance? 


On  to  that  home  where  first  her  child, 
Born  in  her  grief,  the  heir  of  tears, 

Looked  in  his  mother's  face  and  smiled. 
Unconscious  of  her  foes  and  fears? 

Ah,  no!     Her  youth,  her  hope  were  dead: 

Her  boy  a  stranger,  far  away; 
The  glamour  of  a  crown  had  fled; 

This  was  her  last,  her  dying  day. 

She  stood  so  calm,  so  still,  so  proud. 

So  firm,  amid  a  hundred  foes. 
So  careless  of  that  eager  crowd, 

So  crowned  anew  with  fatal  woes, 

So  scornful  of  the  cruel  death 

That  waited,  crouched  behind  the  door. 
The  ruthless  jailers  held  their  breath, 

The  vengeful  warriors  spoke  no  more. 

"Goon!"    And  on  the  grim  earls  went; 

There  was  the  scaflbld  and  the  block; 
The  murderous  axe  against  it  leant. 

They  moved  her  not;  her  heart  was  rock. 

The  spirt  of  a  kingly  race 

Inspired  her  soul  and  fired  her  eye. 
A  smile  lit  up  her  tranquil  face: 

'*  You  thought  a  queen  would  fear  to  die?  * 

She  clasped  the  cross  against  her  breast: 
*'0  Lord!  Thine  arms  upon  the  tree 

Spread  for  the  world,  now  give  me  rest; 
Forgive!  Redeem!  I  come  to  Thee." 

Her  maidens  loosed  the  widow's  veil 

And  laid  the  sable  robe  aside; 
Their  cheeks  were  wet,  their  lips  were  pale. 

But  hers  were  red  with  scorn  and  pride. 

Fair  in  her  blood-red  gown  she  stood; 

So  stands  against  the  stormy  skies 
A  rose,  that  in  some  solitude 

Uplifts  its  stately  head,  and  dies. 

"Weep  not,  my  ladies!  weep  no  more; 

Farewell,  farewell!  we  meet  again. 
O  Lord!  amid  my  troubles  sore, 

I  trust  in  Thee,  nor  trust  in  vain." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  the  block. 
And  murmured  low:  "  In  Thee  I  trust." 

Down  fell  the  axe  with  thundering  shock; 
Mary  the  Queen  was  common  dust. 

The  beauteous  face,  the  smiling  lips, 
Wrinkled  and  set  in  ag^d  gloom; 

So  from  some  tree  a  tempest  strips. 
In  one  brief  gust,  its  leaf  and  bloom. 
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Leave  her  the  peace  that  life  denied; 

Her  sins  and  follies  all  are  o'er. 
A  queen  she  lived,  a  queen  she  died; 

Peace  to  her  ashes!    Ask  no  more. 


CONCERNING  DEAD  LOVE. 

When  Love  is  dead,  who  writes  his  epitaph? 

Who  kisses  his  shut  eyes  and  says,  "Sleep  well"? 

We  do  not  ring  for  him  a  passing  bell; 
We  cover  him  with  flowers  of  jest  and  laugh, 
The  bitter  funeral  wine  in  silence  quaff, 

And  with  dull  heart-beats  toll  his  secret  knell. 
His  grave  is  ours,  and  yet  with  life  we  strive, 

Endure  the  years,  and  grind  our  daily  task. 

There  is  no  heaven  for  Love  that  could  not  live; 

Earth  has  but  mocked  us  with  this  beauteous  mask; 

And  when  in  agony  our  dry  lips  ask, 
*'If  God  deprives  us,  wherefore  did  He  give?" 

There  comes  some  dreadful  question  from  above 

And  whispers  by  the  grave:    **  Was  this  thing 
Love?" 


FISHING  SONG. 

Down  in  the  wide  gray  river 
The  current  is  sweeping  strong ; 

Over  the  wide  gray  river  - 
Floats  the  fisherman's  song. 

The  oar-stroke  times  the  singing. 
The  song  falls  with  the  oar, 

And  an  echo  in  both  is  ringing, 
I  thought  to  hear  no  more. 

Out  of  a  deeper  current 
The  song  brings  back  to  me 

A  cry,  from  mortal  silence. 
Of  mortal  agony. 

Life  that  was  spent  and  vanished, 
Love  that  had  died  of  wrong. 

Hearts  that  are  dead  in  living. 
Come  back  in  the  fisherman's  song. 

I  see  the  maples  leafing 

Just  as  they  leafed  l)efore, 
The  green  grass  conies  no  greener 

I>own  to  the  very  shore, 

WMth  the  rude  strain  swelling,  sinking. 
In  the  cadence  of  days  gone  by, 

As  the  oar,  from  the  water  drinking. 
Ripples  the  mirrored  sky. 


Yet  the  soul  hath  life  diviner; 

Its  past  returns  no  more, 
But  in  echoes  that  answer  the  minor 

Of  the  boat-song  from  the  shore. 

And  the  ways  of  God  are  darkness  ; 

His  judgment  waiteth  long ; 
He  breaks  the  heart  of  a  woman 

With  a  fisherman's  careless  song. 


BEYOND. 


The  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switzerland, 
Before  its  awful  mountain-tops  afraid. 

Who  yet,  with  patient  toil,  hath  gained  his  stand 
On  the  bare  summit  where  all  life  is  stayed, 

Sees  far,  far  down,  beneath  his  flood-dimmed  eyes> 
Another  country,  golden  to  the  shore. 

Where  a  new  passion  and  new  hopes  arise, 
Where  southern  bloom  unfolds  forevermore. 

And  I,  lone  sitting  by  the  twilight  blaze. 
Think  of  another  wanderer  in  the  snows. 

And  on  more  perilous  mountain-tops  I  gaze 
Than  ever  frowned  above  the  vine  and  rose. 

Yet  courage,  soul!  -nor  hold  thy  strength  in  vain; 

In  hope  o'ercome  the  steeps  God  set  for  thee; 
For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 

Lieth  thine  Italy. 


BEST. 


*'  Love  is  better  than  house  or  lands; 

So,  Sir  Stephen,  I'll  ride  with  thee! " 
Quick  the  steps  where  the  courser  stands. 

Light  she  springs  to  the  saddle-tree. 

Love  is  better  than  kith  or  kin; 

So  close  she  clung  and  so  close  clasped  he^ 
They  heard  no  sob  of  the  bitter  wind 

Nor  the  snow  that  shuddered  along  the  lea. 

Love  is  better  than  life  or  breath! 

The  drifts  are  over  the  horse's  knee; 
Softly  they  sink  to  the  soft,  cold  death. 

And  the  snow-shroud  folds  them  silently. 

Houses  and  lands  are  gone  for  aye; 

Kith  and  kin  like  the  wild  wind  flee, 
Life  and  breath  have  fluttered  away, 

But  love  hath  blossomed  eternally. 
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SARA  HAMMOND  PALFREY. 

MISS  SARA  HAMMOND  PALFREY  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  nth,  1823. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  well 
known  author.  She  was  educated  privately  in  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge.  Miss  Palfrey  has  written  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  generaly  under  the  pen-name 
"E.Foxton."  She  has  published  "Pr^mices,  "poems 
{Boston,  1865);  ''Herman,  or  Young  Knighthood" 
(1866);  Sir  Pavonand  St.  Pa  von  (1867);  "Agnes 
Wentworth  (Philadelphia,  1869)  ;  "The  Chapel" 
(New  York  1880);  and  "The  Blossoming  Rod" 
(Boston,  1887).  J.  F. 


REINE?— DEAD! 
May  1 2th,  1877. 

"  Diflfugere  nives;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 
.\rboribusque  comse." 

Horace. 

7?£^AV£?^Dead!  How  like  a  ghastly  contradiction 

It  sounds,  as  if  one  cried, 
Bewildered  by  the  blow  of  strange  affection, 

That  Life  itself  had  died. 

Where'er  she  went,  light  dawned  on  faces  weary, 

Glad  voices  grew  more  gay. 
She  makes  one  hushed  and  shaded  chamber  dreary, 

A  darkness  in  the  day. 

The  warm  May  day!    Sweet  breathings  from  the 
willow 

Call  all  the  birds  to  sing. 
She  lies  upon  her  cold  and  breathless  pillow, 

Whose  years  were  changeless  Spring. 

She,  who  had  balm  for  grief  where'er  it  found  her 

Stranger's  or  friend's,  she  lies. 
While  all  she  loved  in  anguish  throng  around  her, 

Unmoved,  with  tearless  eyes. 

*'She?"  no!  but,  for  the  tomb  her  image  beau- 
teous; 

For  she  the  path  hath  trod 
That  leadeth  spirits  gentle,  noble,  duteous 

And  pure,  to  see  their  God. 

Our  ears  were  deadened  by  the  hearse's  rumble. 

The  muffling  weeds  and  pall, 
The  undertaker's  stealthy  tread  and  mumble. 

Death's  muttering  mummeries  all! 

We  marked  it  not;  but  unto  woe  that  weepeth 

O'er  her  a  voice  hath  said, 
^*  Give  place  to  me.    The  maiden  only  sleepeth. 

She  rests.    She  is  not  dead.  " 


And  hark!    Blest  fates  anew  to  her  foretelling, 

It  calleth  from  the  skies, 
"Unto  the  mansions  in  my  Father's  dwelling, 

I  say  to  thee,  arise!  " 

She  flies  from  us.  Our  yearnings,  reaching  after. 

Still  seek,  and  all  in  vain, 
For  sweeter  ways  and  words  and  looks  and  laughter 

Than  earth  shall  know  again. 

"  In  vain.^  " — to  draw  us  on  with  haste  more  fitting 

To  climb  the  starry  stair, 
And  see  her,  with  the  "just  made  perfect"  sitting 

Enthroned  in  deathless  air. 


Friends,  the  fair  world  seems  to  a  death's-head  turn- 

i"g, 
That  smiled  on  us  of  yore; 
Enough  of  it  is  left  us  for  discerning 
The  gaps  in  it,  scarce  more. 

I   Nay,  to  a  hollow  egg,  whose  timely  crumbling 

Souls  hatcheth  for  the  sky. 
I   The  sooner  for  these  strokes,  our  frailty  humbling, 
I       Our  turn  shall  come  to  fly. 

To  fly  from  earth  and  death  and  fear  and  sorrow, 

Where  God  wipes  tears  away. 
And  tenfold  giveth  back  His  great  to-morrow 

All  that  He  takes  to-day. 


THE  HOUR-GLASS. 

Alone  within  a  vacant  room  I  stand. 

My  cold  and  idle  and  unclasped  hand, 

(From  which  dear  hands  have  slipped  to  hide  away 

Themselves,  and  waste  to  clay  in  churchyard  cla.y,) 

Doth  hold  an  hour-glass  that  his  hours  no  more 

Shall  tell,  who  was  its  owner  heretofore; 

For  his  are  ended,  and  henceforward  he 

May  but  one  period  know,  eternity! 

Through  piteous  tears,  unpitied,  I  behold 

The  dull  gray  sands,  that  ever  as  of  old 

Sifting  and  drifting  steadily  do  go, 

As  when  they  fell  to  measure  joy,  not  woe. 

And  think  on  sand  that  is  on  coffins  thrown, 

And  snow  that  over  graves  comes  crumbling  down. 

And  say  while  no  one  hears:  "  Thus  worthless  all 

My  moments,  months  and  years  henceforth  will  fall 

In  Time's  glass  over-full;  they  only  must 

Ashes  to  ashes  be,  and  dust  to  dust!" 

O  faint  of  heart!    Bethink  thee  how,  unseen, 

An  hour-glass  meanwhile  is  held  between 
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The  mighty  angels  twain  of  life  and  death, 

To  mete  to  thee  thy  scanty  term  of  breath. 

The  hurrying  grains  that  leave  its  emptying  cup, 

Of  deeds,  words,  thoughts  and  feelings  are  made  up, 

Or  good  or  evil.    Short  enough  for  prayer 

And  toil  is  thy  reprieve,  without  despair 

Or  wasteful  sloth.    Oh,  let  the  past  be  past! 

If  far  the  future,  yet  it  cometh  fast 

Thy  dwindling  now   is    fraught  with  lengtheing 

doom. 
Ere  Satan  bloweth  up  a  vdld  simoom 
To  choke  and  bury  thee,  turn  all  those  sand^ 
To  mortar  for  thy  house  not  made  with  hands, 
Where  thou  again,  forever,  mayest  abide 
In  bliss  with  all  thy  blest,  in  Christ  who  died. 


REUNITED  ? 

Two  happy  babies  on  one  bear-skin  playing; 
A  boy  and  girl  on  one  greensward  a-Maying; 
A  youth  and  maiden  at  one  alter  both 
For  her  to  plight, — but  not  to  him, — her  troth; 
Two  dwellers  in  one  street, — one  ne*er  who  said, 
""I'm  outraged,— save  me!'* — one  who  ne'er  can 

aid; 
Two  corpses  lying  'mid  one  mountain's  glooms, 
Not  far  aloft,  although  in  separate  tombs; 
Two  beings  sitting  on  one  summer  cloud, 
Released  for  aye  from  wedding-ring  and  shroud! 
Oh,  will  it  be  to  them  at  last,— at  last! — 
As  if  they  ne'er  were  sundered  in  the  past  ? 


THE  CHILD'S  PLEA. 

Because  I  wear  the  swaddling-bands  of  time. 

Still  mark  and  watch  me, 
£ternal  Father,  on  Thy  throne  sublime, 

Lest  Satan  snatch  me. 

Because  to  seek  Thee  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

Come  down  and  lead  me; 
Because  I  am  too  weak  my  bread  to  earn. 

My  Father,  feed  me. 

Because  I  grasp  at  things  that  are  not  mine, 

And  might  undo  me, 
Give,  from  Thy  treasure-house  of  goods  divine, 

Good  gifts  unto  me. 

Because  too  near  the  pit  I  creeping  go, 

Do  not  forsake  me. 
To  climb  into  Thine  arms  I  am  too  low; 

O  Father,  take  me! 


HAROLD  VAN  SANTVOORD. 

HAROLD  VAN  SANTVOORD  was  born  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  24th,  1854.  His  father, 
George  Van  Santvoord,  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  maQ  of  letters,  whose  death  resulted  from  a 
railroad  accident  in  1863  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers  at  the  early  age  of  42.  He  was  an  orator 
of  marked  ability,  a  scholar  of  classical  attainments 
and  the  author  of  **  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of 
the  United  States,"  **  Lives  of  the  Girondists," 
"Algernon  Sidney,"  and  several  standard  law 
books.  His  ancestors  traced  their  descent  to 
William  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
The  first  emigrant  to  the  American  colonies,  the 
Reverend  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Leyden,  who  settled  on  Staten 
Island  in  17 18  and  preached  there  in  French  and 
Holland  Dutch,  serving  a  pastorate  of  twenty-two 
years.  On  his  mother's  side  Harold  Van  Sant- 
voord is  a  descendant  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  intimate  friend  of  John  Jay.  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
voord received  his  education  in  a  private'  school, 
but,  leaving  at  an  early  age,  continued  his  studies, 
developing  a  fondness  for  the  classics,  a  talent  for 
music,  and  a  taste  for  the  languages.  He  has 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.  When  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  began 
to  write  for  a  New  York  comic  weekly,  and  has 
continued  his  literary  labors  ever  since,  contributing 
to  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
His  published  writings  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics 
and  would  fill  many  volumes.  While  modestly 
disclaiming  an  exalted  rank  in  the  poetic  hierarchy, 
Harold  Van  Santvoord  has  written  much  excellent 
verse,  some  of  it  quite  faultless  in  construction  and 
polished  to  the  highest  degree.  Since  Life  was 
founded,  in  1883,  he  has  been  a  valued  and  frequent 
contributor  to  its  columns.  A  large  proportion  of 
Mr.  Van  Santvoord's  writings,  however,  have  been 
anonymous,  embracing  editorials,  paragraphs, 
humorous  sketches,  character  studies,  pictures  of 
foreign  travel  and  book  reviews.  In  1888  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  essays  entitled  '*  Half-Holidays: 
Elysian  Dreams  and  Sober  Realities,"  which  was 
received  with  marked  favor  by  the  reading  public 
and  appreciatively  reviewed  by  the  press.  Al- 
though not  exclusively  given  up  to  a  career  of 
letters,  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  finds  time  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  home  for  congenial  literary  work.  A 
man  of  fastidious  tastes,  his  natural  resources  have 
been  supplemented  by  hard  study  and  close  appli- 
cation; and  with  classical  models  ever  in  view,  his 
perceptions  have  been  refined  and  his  productive 
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capacity  stimulated  by  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
human  nature,  a  love  of  books,  a  passion  for  music 
in  its  higher  forms,  and  a  keen  appreciation  for  the 
beauties  of  art.  W.  S. 


AT  THE  MIRROR. 

Wmat  seest  thou,  my  pretty  maid, 

Intent  upon  thy  picture  fair  ? 
What  wanton  mood,  bright  blue-eyes,  bade 

Thee  glance  within  the  mirror  there  ? 

A  brooding  fancy,  beauty's  wile, 
A  maiden's  whim  to  count  unseen 

Thy  dimples,  or  the  time  beguile, 
Half-doubting,  in  a  trance,  I  ween. 

To  see  if  love  spake  false  or  true. 

When,  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt. 
Love  found  thee  with  his  silken  clue. 

And  kisses  drew  thy  secret  out  ? 

A  mirror  is  thy  heart,  fair  maid. 

Bright  visions  that  each  day  doth  bring 
Are  imaged  there,  and,  glowing,  fade 

Like  sunlight  in  yon  crystal  spring. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER. 

I  HEARD  a  rustle  in  the  hall 

Where  erst  we  stood  'mid  waning  tapers; 
She  met  me  in  her  breakfast  shawl. 

Her  crimps  all  twisted  in  cud-papers; 
The  night  before  she  looked  a  queen 

In  satin  sheen  and  fluffy  laces. 
But  now,  just  where  the  rouge  had  been, 

Her  powder-puff  had  left  its  traces. 

Beneath  the  blazing  chandelier 

I  felt  so  shy  and  she  so  wary; 
My  brain  reeled  with  a  sudden  fear 

That  she  might  prove  a  lissome  fairy, 
And  vanish  in  a  golden  dream 

On  gauzy  wings,  if  zephyrs  wooed  her. 
Away  from  aught  that  she  might  deem 

The  hateful  bane  of  gross  intruder. 

Alas!  a  tantalizing  shade, 

A  cheat  she  was,  a  vain  delusion! 
Is  beauty  ever  thus  to  fade  ? 

My  mind  has  reached  this  vain  conclusion. 
"  O  face  of  nature  always  true! " 

The  poet  cried  who  never  chaffed  her; — 
But  lovely  women,  ye  are  few 

Whose  faces  lure  the  morning  af^er! 


CAUGHT. 

Over  the  lattice  there  clambered  a  vine; 

Its  tendrils  in  arabesques  tenderly  clung 
To  the  cool  slender  bars  in  the  shade  of  the  pine 

That  sheltered  us  there  where  the  song-sparrows 

sung. 

As  sweet  as  a  rose  in  the  pale  pink  and  blue 
Of  her  thin  fleecy  robe,  with  a  bud  in  her  hair. 

As  fair  as  a  tropic-bloom  fresh  with  the  dew. 
She  mused  by  my  side  in  the  cool  morning  air. 

How  did  it  happen  ?    I  really  don't  know; 

Her  lips  were  like  rose-buds,  sore  tempted  I  fell: 
**  O,  nobody  saw  us, "    I  started  to  go. 

When  a  wee  voice: — *I  seen  *oo,  an*  I'm  doin* 
lotell!" 


AT  THE  ART  RECEPTION. 

I  LOVED  her  for  her  dreamy  eyes, 

Her  wistful  gaze  I  dare  not  shun; 
I  longed  to  kiss  her  dewy  lips. 

Ripe  as  a  berry  in  the  sun; 
Each  cheek  blushed  like  a  damask  rose» 

The  sweetest  rose  that  lures  the  bee; 
A  subtle  thrill  my  pulses  stirred. 

As  her  soft  glances  fell  on  me. 

A  clasp  of  i>earls  bound  up  her  hair 

That  nestled  in  its  slender  snood; 
No  lily-bud  one-half  as  fair 

As  her  fair  budding  womanhood. 
The  lace  that  edged  her  snowy  robe 

Surged  as  her  bosom  rose  and  fell; 
And  diamonds  glistened  in  each  ear 

Like  dew-drops  in  a  flower  bell. 

As  yet  she  had  not  lisped  a  word, 

As  silent  as  the  Sphinx  she  sat, 
A  sibyl  waiting  to  be  kissed! 

My  heart  kept  going  pitapat. 
O  would  life's  rosy  dreams  were  true! 

Ah,  me!  she  was  not  real  at  all: 
A  painted  canvas  stared  at  me — 

A  picture  hung  upon  the  wall. 


HORS  DE  COMBAT. 

A  GRIM  old  veteran,  in  gold  lace  and  blue. 
With  flashing  eye  and  fiercest  of  moustaches. 

Leaned  o'er  a  lily  maid  in  pale  ^ru. 
Who  mused  madonna-wise  with  drooping  lashes« 
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The  belch  of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms 

No  fear  inspired,  nor  dread  of  foe  engendered; 

But  Cupid's  hurtling  darts  and  beauty's  charms 
Had  placed  him  hors  rf^ri?i«^<i/— he  surrendered! 


DREAMS. 

Life  is  half  a  dream, 

Web  of  joy  and  woof  of  sorrow! 
Pleasures  are  a  Dead-Sea  fruit, 

Carking  care  we  borrow! 
Loving,  do  we  live  in  vain. 
Nursing  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
Longing  for  surcease  of  pain, 

Waiting  for  the  morrow  ? 

Life  is  half  a  dream! 

Rude  the  thorn  of  withering  flowers! 
Save  the  fairer  blooms  that  blow 

In  Memor>''s  haunted  bowers! 
Truth  avenges  every  wrong, 
Love  abides  a  whole  life  long 
Through  the  perfume,  light  and  song 

Of  the  fleeting  hours! 


THE  CRITIC. 

A  o ROUSE  drummed  a  roll-call  below, 

While  a  robin  piped' up  in  a  tree; 
*'A  fig  for  that  tune,"  said  the  grouse  with  a  croon, 

For  a  high-bom  critic  was  he. 

AViih  a  twitter  a  sparrow  flew  down. 

The  wasp  and  the  beetle  came,  too; 
The  bee  left  the  rose,  and  the  frog  from  a  doze 

Was  aroused  by  the  sharp  tattoo. 

A  grasshopper  perched  on  a  straw, 

A  bobolink  paused  on  his  way; 
And  the  burrowing  mole  peeped  out  of  his  hole 

To  hear  what  they  all  had  to  say. 

**  Whafs  the  row,  Mr.  Grouse? "  croaked  the  frog, 
**  What's  to  pay  ?  "  sang  the  blue-jay  and  wren; 

While  the  geese  with  a  squawk  shouted  back  to  the 
hawk, 
And  were  joined  by  a  quarrelsome  hen, 

* 'Alack!"  said  the  grouse,  with  a  frown, 
**  I  am  sick  of  that  malapert's  song!" 

**  What  matter's  to  me?"  piped  the  bird  from  the 
tree. 
And  he  sang  there  the  whole  day  long. 


IN  A  BACK  PEW. 

The  sermon  was  long,  and  the  preacher  was  prosy, 
The  cushion  was  soft,  and  the  comer  was  cosy ; 

And,  musing,  I  knew 

By  my  side  in  the  pew, 
Was  a  dear  little  face  that  was  dimpled  and  rosy. 

A  stray  bit  of  lace  and  the  curl  of  a  feather 
Lay  close  to  my  face,  and  I  didn't  care  whether 

The  sermon  was  long, 

Or  flirting  was  wrong, 
In  a  lonely  back  pew  as  we  knelt  down  together. 

While  reading  the  prayers,  we  had  one  book  between 
us; 

So  sweet  was  he^  smile,  that,  had  nobody  seen  us, 
While  bent  on  our  knees, 
(O  how  Cupid  did  tease!) 

I  had  stolen  a  kiss  with  the  prayer-book  to  screen  us. 

In  the  oriel  window  the  sunlight  was  gleaming ; 

In  my  drowsy  old  brain  I  felt  love-fancies  teeming. 
Then  my  heart  gave  a  thump, 
But  my  head  got  a  bump 

On  the  back  of  the  pew — I  had  only  been  dreaming! 


SONG  TO  CUPID. 

O  WARY  elf  Cupid,  O  dimpled,  coy  Cupid, 
Are  you  lost  in  the  moonbeams,  or  hid  in  a  rose  ? 

Who  saw  you,  so  nimble,  slip  out  of  a  thimble, 
And  hang  from  the  loops  of  a  lily-maid's  bow  ? 

Wee,  spry  little  midget,  the  world's  in  a  fldget 
To  snare  and  then  coddle  you,  mischievous  .spite; 

Your  pranks  and  mad  gambols  and  primrose-path 
rambles 
'Mid  briers  and  brambles  are  all  my  delight. 

In  ivy-clad  bowers  you  nestle  for  hours. 
And  lurk  in  the  flowers  that  swing  in  the  breeze; 

There  counting  the  kisses,  the  sweet  stolen  blisses, 
Of  Strephon  and  Phyllis  in  languorous  ease. 

We  trifle  and  putter,  our  hearts  in  a  flutter, 
In  a  tangled  skein  spun  by  the  toiletted  fair. 

The  wear>'  hours  whiling,  and  dull  care  beguiling- 
Lo!  dimpled  and  smiling,  you're  loitering  there! 

O  wary  elf  Cupid,  O  cunning,  coy  Cupid, 
Are  lovers.all  stupid,  dear,  rollicking  boy  ? 

While  maidens  are  sighing  and  love-knots  are  tying, 
The  snap  of  yonr  bow-string  bodes  sorrow  and  joy ! 
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JULIA  CARTER  ALDRICH. 

MRS.  JULIA  CARTER  ALDRICH  was  bom 
in  Liverpool,  Ohio,  28th  January,  1834. 
She  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  seven  children. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Carter.  Her  paternal  an- 
cestors were  New  Englanders  of  English  stock. 
Her  mother's  parents,  born  and  reared  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  were  of  Scotch  and  German  descent 
Miss  Carter  began  to  write  when  quite  young, 
making  a  successful  attempt  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Her  school-days  were  marked  by  thorough 
and  rapid  proficiency.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  she  began  to  teach  in  a  large  village  school, 
following  that  vocation  for  four  years.  During  all 
the  busy  period  of  study  and  teaching,  frequent 
contributions  from  her  pen,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
found  place  in  various  periodicals  and  won  for  her 
much  encouragement  from  high  sources.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Aldrich,  of 
New  York.  During  the  earlier  years  of  her  married 
life  literary  work  was  somewhat  neglected,  but  out 
of  the  joy  of  her  own  home  sprang  a  desire  to  carry 
sunshine  and  happiness  to  others.  Believing  that 
many  fountains  of  evil  had  their  origin  in  bad  home 
management,  for  several  years  she  did  much  earn- 
est work  for  the  home  circle  in  many  periodicals, 
and  under  various  pen-names,  "  Petresia  Peters" 
being  the  best  known.  Reformatory  measures  have 
always  received  her  aid,  and  her  articles  written  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  would  make  volumes. 
Poetry  has  been  to  Mrs.  Aldrich  its  own  reward,  but 
she  has  neglected  to  make  any  collection  of  her 
poems.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  sons.  Her 
husband  died  in  1889,  at  their  country  place, 
"  Maple  Grove  Home,"  near  VVauseon,  Ohio. 

L.  H.  F- 


THE  GREAT  HEREAFTFR. 

Will  the  wrongs  be  righted, 
Fruited  there  the  hopes  here  blighted. 

In  the  great  hereafter? 
Will  the  darkened  lives  be  lighted 
And  dissevered  souls  united 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 

Will  this  wearing,  wild  commotion 
Sink  to  rest,  and  sweet  emotion 

Calm  all  strife  hereafter  ? 
Will  love's  slighted,  fond  devotion 
Reach  beyond  life's  tossing  ocean 

To  the  great  hereafter  ? 


Will  the  vo^^^s  here  lightly  broken 
With  repentant  tears  be  spoken 

In  the  great  hereafter? 
The  wounded  one  accept  the  token 
Of  the  heart's  remorse  unspoken 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 

Gladly  from  its  idols  turning, 
Will  the  soul  forget  its  yearning 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 
Thro'  a  quickened  sense  discerning 
That  the  labors  we've  been  spuming 
Keep  love's  holy  incense  burning 

In  the  great  hereafter? 

Shall  we  find  that  hopes  deceiving 
Helped  us  on  to  grand  achieving 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 
And  be  blest  with  glad  receiving 
What  is  now  but  faith,  believing 

In  the  great  hereafter? 

Will  the  soul  that's  drimk  the  vial 
Of  a  bitter  self-denial 

Feel  the  loss  hereafter  > 
Or,  thro'  sacrifice  and  trial, 
Will  it  triumph  o'er  Belial 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 

Will  the  bands  by  dogmas  riven 
Scathed  and  scarred  by  anger  levin, 
Make  a  peaceful,  joyous  heaven 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 
For  the  good  for  which  they've  striven 
Will  their  errors  be  forgiven 

In  the  great  hereafter? 

There,  with  pomp,  his  work  resuming 
Will  the  bigot  still  presuming, 
(God's  perrogative  assuming) 

In  the  great  hereafter. 
Sit  as  judge,  his  brother  dooming. 
And  with  creed-lit  torch  reluming. 
Fires  of  torture  "  unconsuming, " 

Through  the  great  hereafter  ^ 

Will  the  Wrong  the  Right  assaling 
Wring  from  suffering  helpless  wailing 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 
(Conquered  Good,  with  banners  trailing^ 
Seeking  streams  for  Hope's  regaling, 
Be  mirage-lured,  till  faint  and  failing, 
Faith  becomes  a  phantom,  sailing 

Through  the  great  hereafter  ^ 
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Or  shall  our  spirit  eyes  beholding 
God's  m^-sterious  plans  unfolding 

In  the  great  hereafter. 
See  His  strength  the  Right  upholding, 
And  His  love  the  weak  enfolding 

In  the  great  hereafter  ? 

Struggling  here  with  opposition 
Gives,  perchance,  the  strong  volition 
Some  may  need  for  angel  mission 
In  the  great  hereafter ;  , 
And  the  ills  of  life's  condition, 
To  the  tried  may  bring  fruition 
Of  a  joyous,  sweet  elysian 

In  the  great  hereafter. 

What  has  seemed  Fate's  unfair  dealing 
May  unveil  a  joy,  revealing 

In  the  great  hereafter, 
That  why  unheard  the  heart's  appealing, 
Made  in  agony  cf  feeling, 
'Mong  its  broken  idols  kneeling, 
God,  a  higher  destiny  was  sealing. 

For  the  great  hereafter. 


YOSEMITE. 

With  humbled  heart,  subdued  and  awed,  I  look  on 

thee, 
Thou  time-defying  granite  pile  ;  with  senses  rapt 
I  see  thee,  grand  and  world-renowned,  Yosemite 

Thy  spray- en  wreathing  stream, 
Thy  rock-walled  vale  and  sunset  clouds,  all  glory 
capped 
With  evanescent  gleam. 

Aye,  see,  and  wandering  gaze,  until  the  centuries 

swing 
Their  massive  doors  ajar  and  glimpses  give  when 

earth  was  young ; 
But  farthest  grasp  of  human  thought  but  weakling 
reasons  bring 
To  solve  thy  problem  vast ; 
In  vain  we  ask  the  voiceless  silences  that  hung 
Their  mysteries  o'er  the  past, 

The  far,  dim  past,  that  wrapped  our  sphere  in  shore- 
less sea, 
The  mantling  gloom,  that  swathed  its  infancy  in 

mist, 
While  yet  the  sun  did  wait  omnipotent  decree 

To  bless  the  world  with  light— 
Ere  Day's  first  smiling  mom,  with  rosy  beams  had 
kissed 
Away  the  brooding  night. 


What  engine  wrought  in  Nature's  great  completing 

plan 
To  ope  for  thee  thy  chasms  broad,  abysmal  deeps  ? 
Was  it  the  glacier's  pondrous  plow  that  smoothed 
for  man 
The  verdant  fertile  plain, 
Or  rolling  waters,  that  thro'  circling  aeons  wore  thy 
steeps 
With  solemn,  sad  refrain  ? 

Or,  from  earth's  central  fires  did  fierce  volcanic 

throes 
Expel  in  molten  mass  the  elemental  rock, 
That  o'er  the  wilds  to  mountain  majesty  arose, 

And  while  yet  warm  with  throbbing  strain. 
Did  earthquake  rend  with  pole-disturbing  shock 

Thy  mighty  walls  amain  ? 

Oh,  puny  mind,  be  still  and  catch  the  chant  sublime 
Of  Nature's  psalm,  that  there  is  poured  in  never- 
ending  praise ; 
Accept  the  truth*  that  God,  by  His  right  hand,  did 

raise 
These  templed  rocks,  to  stand  thro'  an  eternity  of 
time, 
An  altar  place  of  worship,  where 
All  nations  come,  and  every  heart  an  offering  lays 
Of  mingled  praise  and  prayer. 


THE  CHRIST. 

In  olive-crowned  Gethsemane, 

Alone  the  Savior  sought  the  power 
That  wrought  through  him  at  Galilee, 

To  stay  the  tide  of  that  dark  hour. 
With  grief-bowed  soul  he  prayed,  but  grace 

Was  His,  to  say;     'Thy  will  be  done." 
In  brooding  gloom  God  veiled  His  face 

And  gave  the  world  His  only  Son. 

Yet  His  displeasure  hid  the  day. 

Spread  blanching  terror  o'er  the  land  ; 
Tho*  yielding  hate  its  earth-born  sway 

O'er  ruling  Love  in  wisdom  planned  ; 
While  human  might  did  glut  its  greed 

With  nod  of  law  to  sanction  crime, 
A  good,  by  higher  law  decreed. 

Went  forth,  encirling  earth  and  time. 

Far-reaching,  'twas  to  win  the  world; 

Their  cruel  deeds  of  blinded  rage, 
Their  mocking  taunts  like  hell-brands  hurled. 

Still  echo  from  the  sacred  page  ; 
That  bitter  cup,  the  crown  of  thorn 

Upon  His  suffering,  sinless  brow, 
That  wail  adown  the  ages  borne. 

Are  loving  worship  winning  now. 
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O!  blot  the  hard,  blasphemous  creed, 

"A  sacrifice  for  wrath  of  God," 
And  teach  the  world  'twas  human  deed 

That  stained  with  blood  Golgotha's  sod. 
The  reeling  earth  and  darkened  sun 

Proclaimed  aloud  Jehovah's  frown, 
Yet  taught  us  that  His  holy  one 

Had  by  life's  cross  won  heaven's  crown. 

That  tho'  he  passed  the  pain,  the  tomb. 

To  calm  a  world  in  maddened  strife. 
From  out  its  broken  bars  of  gloom 

A  joy  would  beam  to  beacon  life, 
And  bless  for  us  that  morning  light 

That  points  the  glory  path  he  trod 
From  persecution,  death  and  night, 

Through  resurrection,  up  to  God. 

*Tis  through  His  bearing  mortal  woes 

We  feel  the  throb  of  love  divine! 
Though  wrung  with  agonizing  throes, 

His  words  with  God-like  mercy  shine  ; 
They  wake  the  world  to  faith  and  hope; 

E'en  from  old  Memnon's  music  trill 
They  turn  the  dusky  Ethiope 

To  catch  their  soul-impassioned  thrill. 

"  Forgive!  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 

O,  holy  prayer!    In  every  tongue 
Its  tender  pleading  pulses  through. 

As  when  from  Calvary's  cross  it  rung! 
O,  arms  of  Love's  infinitude! 

They  still  reach  down  to  earth  from  heaven 
To  bind  in  one  great  brotherhood. 

Through  Him,  the  rescued  world,  forgiven. 


MAN. 


EMMA  COLLINS  SHARKEY. 

MRS.E.  BURKE  COLLINS  was  born  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Whiting  family,  of  New  England,  whose 
published  geneology  traces  the  family  back  6co 
years.  Her  maiden  name  was  Emma  Augusta 
Browne.  She  left  school  at  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
married  the  eminent  lawyer,  E.  Burke  Collins,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Immediately  after  their  marriage 
they  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  ten  months  later  Mrs. 
Collins  was  a  widow.  Having  written  poems  and 
sketches  for  the  press  since  her  twelfth  year,  and 
being  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  by  reverses, 
the  young  girl-widow  turned  to  authorship  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Gifted  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  a  warm  and  sympathetic  nature,  her  novels 
were  promptly  recognized  by  her  publishers  as 
posessing  rare  merit  of  an  emotional  character. 
She  has  written  almost  one-hundred  novels  and 
thousands  of  sketches  and  poems.  Her  favorite 
novel,  **A  Gilded  God,"  was  very  successful,  72,000 
copies  being  sold  within  a  week  of  its  publication. 
At  one  time  she  was  employed  by  four  publishers 
to  contribute  four  different  serials  weekly,  besides  a 
short  sketch. 

Mrs.  Collins  has  a  very  expressive  face,  mingling 
strong  character  with  intense  womanly  tenderness. 
Her  wavy  brown  hair  falls  over  a  high  brow,  and 
her  eyes  have  that  beryl  tint  frequently  found  in  the 
person  of  strong  individuality  and  talent.  Her 
home  is  in  the  quaint  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
eight  years  ago  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  R. 
Sharkey,  nephew  of  the  late  Geo.  Sharkey,  of  Miss- 
issippi, and  also  United  States  Senator  and  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.    They  live  in  a  beautiful  home. 

E.  B. 


O,  GRAND  and  worshipful  that  being,  Man,   ^ 

As  fashioned  by  a  maiden's  dream-lit  mind  ; 

His  soul,  where  all  things  holy  are  enshrined, 
She  deems  Love's  altar-place,  where  God  began, 
'Neath  Eden's  flowery  groves,  the  household  plan  ; 

In  rose-mist  wreathed,  by  sweet  enchantment 
blind, 

She  has  ever  worshiped,  wedded  but  to  find 
That  faults  are  part  of  him,  as  hoofs  of  Pan. 

Oft  noble  deeds  bear  cold  ambition's  stain; 

There's  chaff  of  love  for  all  the  golden  grain  ; 
'Tis  well  the  rose-mist  lifts,  and  clearer  beams 

Show  man's  real  self,  e'en  tho'  it  give  her  pain. 
Else,  so  idolatrous,  she  might,  it  seems. 
Forget  her  God,  if  he  were  all  she  dreams. 


ON  THE  SHORE. 

Crawled  the  slow  tide  up  the  beach, 

And  a  single   seabird    wheeled  seaward   with  a 

startled  screech 
Where  we  walked  the  sandy  slope  of  the  gray  shore, 

she  and  I. 
Purple  shone  the  sky  above,  purple  flashed    the 

waves  beneath  ; 
And  the  rank  marsh  grasses  shook  their  streamers 

in  the  teeth 

Of  the  west  wind  passing  by. 

Slowly  died  the  fading  light ; 
One  by  one  the  weary  sails  of  the  fishers  crept  in 
sight 
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Round  the  ragged  clif&  that  gloom  grimly  down  the 

behing  land. 
O,  the  white  hand  held  in  mine !    O,  the  gold  hair 

all  afloat ! 
One  red  star  aslant  the  dusk  glimmered  as  I  knelt 

and  wrote 

Our  two  names  upon  the  sand. 

Trailed  her  crimson  scarf  adown 

Curving  neck  and  queenly  arm  to  the  shingles  bare 

and  brown. 
**Suns  they  set!"  and  "tides  they  flow;  love  is 

changeful/'  murmured  she ; 
Then  the  west  wind  gibbered  low,  in  the  ofling 

rocked  the  ships ; 
And  the  surf  lines,  booming  up,  frothing  at  their 
angry  lips, 
Washed  those  two  names  to  the  sea. 

Then  I  turned  me  and  looked  back 

From  the  woman  on  my  arm,  down  a  long  and 

beaten  track, 
With  a  dead  and  buried  pain  stirring  blindly  in  its 

Krave, 
As  I  thought  of  other  feet  that  had  walked  that  path 

with  me ; 
Other  eyes  that  had  seen  purple  sunsets  on  the  sea. 
Star,  and  sand,  and  frothing  wave. 

Other  vows,  once  uttered  there ; 

Other  kisses,  passing  sweet,  some  dead  echoes  of  a 

prayer ; 
Other  locks  that  never  wore  my  fair  bride's  imperial 

gold; 
And  I  think  my  eyes  grew  wet,  as  somewhere  within 

my  breast 
Stabbed  a  faint  and  slothful  pang,  never  wholly  laid 

at  rest, 

For  another  love  grown  cold. 

Then  I  glanced  across  the  hill. 

In  the  twilight  gleamed  a  cross,  all  stark  and  still. 

O'er  a  grave-    Adown  the  slope  came  my  queenly 

bride  with  me ; 
But  I  swear  a  shadow  walked  in  the  twilight  at  my 

side, 
And  a  pale  and  ghostly  face  came  betwixt  me  and 

my  bride, 

By  the  dim  and  purple  sea. 


LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING. 

"  It  Was  Not  Love  that  Went." 

Love  lay  within  his  coflin  bed, 
With  fading  roses  round  his  head, 
There,  calm  and  still,  lay  cold  and  dead. 


As  I  drew  near ; 
Wrapped  close  within  his  winding-sheet, 
With  corpse  lights  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Thus  Love  and  I  once  more  did  meet. 

I  paused  in  fear. 

**Oh,  Love  ! "  I  cried  in  bitter  woe, 
*'  So  swift  to  come,  so  swift  to  go. 

With  such  sweet  pain  ; 
Now,  cold  in  cruel  death  you  lie  ; 
And  must  I  kneel  with  bitter  cry. 
And,  broken-hearted,  mourn  and  sigh 

All,  all  in  vain  !  " 

No  answer  then  did  sweet  Love  make. 
Once  he  had  suflered  for  my  sake, 

*  And  knew  no  pride. 
From  his  cold  bier  I  moved  away  ; 
Sweet  Love  is  dead  and  turned  to  clay ! 
Yet,  was  it  love  that  died  ? 

l'bnvoi. 

Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Trust  may  fly, 
But  true  love  can  never  die. 


A  DREAM  THAT  CAME  TRUE. 

Adown  a  wild  and  winding  stream. 
Athwart  the  sunset's  purple  gleam, 

Slow  moved  a  little  boat; 
The  reapers  standing  midst  the  sheaves 
Looked  on  where,  'twixt  the  lily  leaves, 

The  bark  did  idly  float. 

Crushed  immortelles  twined  round  its  prow, 
A  form  stood,  silent,  in  its  bow, 

A  woman  wan  and  white; 
Her  long  hair  fell  like  molten  gold 
About  her  form,  in  shining  fold. 

A  mass  of  living  light. 

Her  eyes  were  sad,  as  dead  eyes  are; 
Upon  her  forehead  gleamed  a  star; 

A  lamp  was  in  her  hand. 
Some  words  her  pale  lips  murmured  o'er; 
Her  gaze  turned  towards  an  unseen  shore. 

As  sailors  watch  for  land. 

The  bark,  with  sails  that  lay  at  rest. 
Like  white  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast. 

From  whence  the  life  has  fled. 
Moved  on,  nor  turned  to  left  or  right; 
The  lamp  burned  with  a  dying  light. 

As  glowworms  o'er  the  dead. 
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The  reapers^  standing  midst  the  sheaves, 
Looked  on  where,  *twixt  the  lily  leaves, 

The  tiny  boat  did  move. 
"The  form  within  is  Hope,  "  they  said, 
"  Hope  that  will  soon  be  cold  and  dead 

For  lack  of  earthly  love." 

The  boat  moved  down  the  winding  stream; 
Quenched  was  the  lamp's  pale  flickering  gleam. 

The  star  had  set  in  gloom; 
The  bark  sank  in  a  troubled  grave, 
And  Hope  beneath  dark  Lethe's  wave 

Had  found  a  dreary  tomb. 

Slow  moved  the  reapers  on  their  way; 
"So,  Hope  is  dead  and  gone! "  quoth  they; 

"Ah  !  well,  it  may  be  best ! 
Her  star  had  set,  her  light  had  fled, 
Then,  with  the  dumb,  forgotten  dead 

Forever  let  her  rest !  *' 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 

*'  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord! ' 

Father,  I  cry  to  Thee ! 

The  way  is  long,  and  dark,  and  drear; 

There's  not  a  ray  of  light  to  cheer; 
O,  comfort  me ! 

Father,  be  Thou  my  guide ! 
I  can  not  see  Thee  midst  the  gloom 
Which  darkens  round  the  open  tomb 

I  pause  beside. 

Father,  teach  me  Thy  way  ! 
It's  hard  to  say"  Thy  will  be  done  !  " 
When  Thou  has  called  my  only  one. 

How  can  I  pray  ? 

Father,  then  heed  my  cry ! 
And  may  this  lowly  grave  be  given 
To  draw  me  nearer  Thee  and  Heaven, 

My  home  on  high. 


SOLITUDE. 


I  watch  the  river  flowing, 

I  can  hear  the  violets  growing, 

For  the  silence  is  oppressive  with  the  woe  which 

death  doth  bring. 
But  air  all  sad  and  weary 
In  a  minor  key  most  dreary. 
Through  the  awful  waste  of  anguish  I  can  hear  the 

robins  sing. 

—  Thine. 


JOHN  LAWRENCE  SMITH. 

IN  the  writing  of  a  biography  historians  are  wont 
to  skip  the  details  of  early  childhood,  beginning 
the  life  of  the  man  with  the  year  of  his  majority. 
There  is  much  that  is  signiflcant  in  the  early  life  of 
John  L.  Smith.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  civil 
war,  his  mother  died  shortly  after,  leaving  a  child 
of  Ave  years  alone  in  the  world,  and  at  mercy  of 
whoever  might  select  him  from  the  car-load  of  chil- 
dren with  which  he  was  taken  from  Randall's 
Island,  New  York,  in  1867,  under  that  aspect  of 
chill  privation.  There  was  quality  in  the  boy's 
brain,  and  as  naturally  as  water  seeks  its  level  he 
took  to  education.  At  twenty  he  was  teaching 
school  and  by  steady  application  finding  a  place  in 
the  world  of  earnest  thinking  people.  In  1887  he 
began  to  edit  the  Dana  News,  a  weekly,  of  semi- 
literary  character,  which  was  consicered  one  of  the 
leading  country  papers  in  the  State.  During  the 
years  1891-92  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Dana 
schools.  On  July  4th,  1893,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Dana. 

Owing  to  his  fondness  for  books,  Mr.  Smith  has 
accumulated  a  library  of  3,500  volumes,  600  of  which 
are  upon  Indiana  or  by  Indiana  authors. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Smith  has  contributed  in 
verse  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Boston  weeklies, 
and  at  present  he  is  engaged  upon  the  revision  of  a 
work  upon  Aesthetics,  and  also  upon  the  collection 
of  material  for  a  history  of  Indiana  literature. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition.  Too  much  a  dreamer  for  this  sordid 
world,  he  is  a  man  who  might  be  often  misunder> 
stood,  yet  is  well  loved  by  those  who  know  him 
best,  and  is  not  easily  forgotten.  J.  V.  S. 


TWIXT  THE  GLEAMS  AND  THE  GLOOMS. 

At  creation's  dawn  by  divine  power  was  hurled, 
Forever  redeemed  from  Chaos  and  Night, 

The  earth  with  her  sisters  of  the  stellar  world. 
To  wander  incessant  through  darkness  and  light. 

Through  mists  and  fogs,  with  her  icy  poles 
Deep  buried  in  terrors;  her  crust  entombs 

The  sunshine  of  ages;  thus  ever  she  rolls 

'Twixt  the  gleams  and  the  glooms. 

On  ocean's  wild  wave,  through  tempests  and  calms. 
Freighted  with  riches  a  brave  vessel  rides; 

Or  'neath  the  marge  of  sweet-breathing  tropical 
palms, 
'Midst  vernal-crowned  beauty  in  rapture  she  glides. 
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O'er  teeming  savannas  exultant  with  grain, 
Through  sere  woods  and  canons  that  no  ray 
illumes, 
Bold  Commerce  e*er  rumbles  triumphant  with  gain. 
'Twixt  the  gleams  and  the  glooms. 

The  gladness  of  peace  and  the  sadness  of  strife, 

The  pillar  of  fire  and  Israel's  drear  fate  ; 
Gethsemane*s  Supplicant  weary  of  life, 

The  Marys  on  Calvary  so  desolate; 
The  closed  gates  of  Janus  how  soon  they're  ajar ! 
There's  carnage  and  tears  where  erstwhile  were 
blooms. 
And  nations  are  crushed  beneath  Juggernaut's  car. 
'Twixt  the  gleams  and  the  glooms. 

While  FalstafT  in  merriment  fondles  his  sides, 
Of  hemlock  some  Socrates  gurgles  the  draught. 

The  children  of  Momus  love's  sorrow  derides. 
And  brave-hearted  Joans  are  burned  at  the  shaft! 

From  the  festal  we  pass  to  the  funeral  pall; 
Nor  Hymen  can  promise  fair  maidens  and  grooms 

Aught  else  than  the  bitter  of  wormwood  and  gall, 
'Twixt  the  gleams  and  the  glooms. 

So  each  human  heart  has  its  burden  of  grief ; 

Evangelines  wander  in  raiments  of  woe; 
The  heart  has   November,   and   its  June-time  is 
brief; 
The  oases  are  small  where  its  laurel  trees  grow. 
In  the  morning  of  Love  its  landscape  is  bright, 

But  parched  ere  the  noonday,  lost  its  perfumes. 
And  Petrarchs  in  vain  rare  secrets  indite 

'Twixt  its  gleams  and  its  glooms. 

In  his  hermitage  Abelard  languishes  lone; 

In  same  rhythm  the  heart  of  his  Heloise  beats; 
And  Dante  his  Beatrice  seeks  at  the  throne 
Where  loved  ones  are  met  on  the  gem-paven 
streets. 
So  ever  our  lot  in  this  weird  life  is  cast 

'Mongst  glimmers  and  shadows  and  laughter  and 
tombs! 
Nor  again  would  we  live  it,  the  life  that  is  past, 

With  its  gleams  and  its  glooms. 


I 


THE  THINGS  I  LOVE. 

[sestina] 

In  Springtime  mild  I  love  to  catch  the  gleam 
Of  sun-darts,  wakening  brooks  from  wintry  sleep, 
And  loiter  where  the  purling  waters  glide, 
Where  balmy  airs  with  flowers'  perfumeries  blend, 
The  time  that  birds  sing  sweet  in  mutual  love. 
And  emerald  earth  with  promise  large  doth  bless. 


To  wander  through  the  woodland  dank,  to  bless 
The  charms  that  thrall  me,  watch  the  sun-Ash  gleam 
In  smiling  pools,  the  robins  making  love, 
The  whip-poor-will  and  owl,  disturb  their  sleep. 
The  murmuring  hum  of  bees,  harmonious  blend 
With  my  own  thought,  into  my  being  glide. 

At  twilight's  pensive  hour  how  sweet  to  glide 
Beyond  the  carking  cares  of  day,  and  bless 
This  time  in  which  my  past  and  present  blend, 
That  wonder-working  hour  we  watch  the  gleam 
Of  other  worlds,  and  ask,  **do  people  love 
And  dream  in  those,  and  wake  from  endless  sleep?" 

The  pleasures  of  my  books!    E'en  in  my  sleep 
I  con  again  the  classic  tomes,  which  glide 
Like  essence  rare  into  my  soul,  like  love! 
Sage  Homer,  Dante  mild,  Petrarch  to  bless, 
Shakespeare  sublime  and  Milton  grand,  the  gleam 
Of  Arthur's  Knights  with  Tennysonian  splendors 
blend. 

And  music  sweet,  whose  modest  measures  blend 
With  pensive  thought  and  lull  the  babe  to  sleep 
In  arms  maternal!  and  then  to  note  the  gleam 
O'er  the  devoted  mother's  features  glide 
Unto  the  cherub  that  has  come  to  bless 
Our  lives  and  bind  our  hearts  in  fervent  love. 

With  her  to  whom  my  heart  is  linked  in  love 
What  joy  I  find!    With  sweet  communings  blend 
Our  hearts  and  fill  our  lives  with  joys  that  bless. 
A  quiet,  tranquil  life  with  restful  sleep 
Is  ours;  thus  down  life's  stream  we  hopeful  glide 
Until  the  portal's  past  where  joys  supernal  gleam. 

These  are  the  joys  I  love,  and  dream  in  sleep 
Of  hopes  that  blend  with  holy  thoughts,  and  glide 
To  realms  where  God  doth  bless  with  crowns  that 
gleam. 


WHEN  I  AM  DEAD. 

Oh,  deatest  friend,  when  I  am  dead. 
No  sculptured  marble  o'er  my  head 
Should  mark  the  spot  my  ashes  lie. 
To  halt  the  curious  passer-by. 

But  plant  upon  my  narrow  mound, 
'Midst  mossy  turf  entwining  rounds 
The  blue-eyed  myrtle,  symbol  true 
of  love  that  I  shall  speak  to  you. 

Or  let  it  be  the  June-time  rose, 
From  whose  warm  petals  I'll  disclose 
The  mysteries  of  the  grave  and  soul. 
And  space  whence  all  the  planets  roll. 
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And  should  you  cull  one  from  my  crest 
And  wear  it,  sweetheart,  on  thy  breast, 
Our  spirits  would  again  commune, 
And,  as  in  life,  our  hearts  attune. 

Or  yet  an  evergreen  may  it  be, 
That  springeth  up  to  speak  for  me ; 
And  when  you  come  to  pluck  a  spray. 
Dear  heart,  my  spirit  will  o*ersway. 

With  trailing  vine,  or  shrub,  or  tree, 
On  earth  again  Til  live  with  thee ; 
And  when  you  come  to  join  me  sweet. 
We'll  bear  our  flowers  where  angels  greet. 


PSYCHE. 


I  FOUND  thee.  Psyche,  on  the  lonely  mount, 

And  loved  thee  with  the  love  surpassing  all ; 

I  pledged  none  other  should  my  Psyche  call, 
Thou  fairest  mortal  that  all  tongues  account. 
We  sealed  our  promise  at  the  crystal  fount 

With  bliss  divine ;  but  bliss  has  turned  to  gall ; 

My  Psyche  now  lies  'neath  a  somber  pall; 
And  Proserpina's  box  her  charms  surmount. 
And  thus  through  Pluto's  realm  without  my  soul 

I  wander  darkling;  not  a  gleam  of  day  ; 
And  faithless  as  an  imp  of  Satan's  self 
For  me,  lost  lump  of  earth,  there  is  no  goal ; 

But  e'en  as  long  as  Time  his  scepter  sway, 
My  atoms  form  a  gnarly,  love-lorn  elf. 


IN  DAYS  OF  JUNE. 

In  days  of  June,  on  bending  spray, 

In  sunshine  bathes  the  linnet  gay  ; 

The  oriole  her  nest  doth  swing, 

Where  Notus  balmy  breezes  bring, 

And  swells  in  perfect  rhythmic  lay 

The  brooklet's  purl  with  rich  inlay, 
Entice  the  sun-perch  there  to  play ; 
The  checkered  glens  with  music  ring 
In  days  of  June. 

In  golden  waves  the  wheat-fields  sway ; 
Soft  fleecy  clouds  swift  melt  away ; 

The  blushing  roses  fragrance  fling; 

Late  hours  that  twilight  draperies  cling 

To  strong-limbed  day.     Hope's  faith  survey 

In  days  of  June. 


HOME. 

Scourged  oft  with  anguish,  homeless  boy  I  strayed 
In  caverns  sepulchral  and  voiced  uath  night ; 
Tear-dimmed  my  eyes  saw  not  black  bats  of  fright. 

While  icy  stalagmite  my  rest  essayed, 

A  child  of  solitude  and  friend  betrayed. 
On  upward  looking,  lo  1  a  star  so  bright 
Bedazzled  all  my  couch  with  wondrous  light. 

A  haloed  peri  beckoning  is  obeyed. 
There  first  I  learn  of  home  and  all  its  bliss, 

Sequestered  in  a  dell  of  maplewood 
Where  vernal  air  doth  trill  love's  fondest  hope. 
And  mellow  tinklings  full  with  evening's  kiss. 

Such  home  instills  a  wealth  of  hardihood 
To  challenge  ills  of  life  with  which  we  cope. 


MOTHER. 


Mother!  'tis  the  dearest  name  we  know  on  earth. 
She  sits  and  croons  with  infant  at  her  breast, 
Charmed  with  the  love  she  bears  her  new-bom 
guest, 
And  reckons  it  a  gift  of  priceless  worth. 
Her  solace  and  her  source  of  heartfelt  mirth; 
While  cares  maternal  make  her  sweetest  rest ; 
And  when  the  lisping  tongue  that  name  confessed. 
She  showers  kisses  where  erst  was  no  dearth. 
Oh,  mother  mine,  you  loved  your  orphan  boy, 
Made  so  by  cruel  war's  voidless  decree, 
But  care-woni  and  earth-weary  you  lay  down — 
My  golden  days  all  turned  to  dross  alloy. 
Burst  fetters  of  disease  have  left  you  free 
To    claim    the  faithful's  promised  harp  and 
crown. 


INDIANA. 


Loved  muse,  arouse  thee!  Strike 
Triumphant  all  thy  stings  in  sweet  accord, 
Inspired  by  Indiana's  affluent  hoard 

Of  greatness  innate  in  soul  and  soil  alike! 
Hellenic  germs  luxuriant  grow, 
Hesiodic  "  Works  and  Days  "  doth  glow; 

And  swelling  grandly  from  her  fecund  fields, 

Ceres  rich  bounty  yields. 
Nor  brighter  shines  Apollo's  orb 

O'er  any  realm  he  deigns  to  kiss; 

Nor  milder  zephyr  breathes  on  this. 
Our  bay-wreathed  State,  that  all  great  good  and 
gain  absorb. 

— Indiana. 
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WILLIAM  LEIGHTON. 

WILLIAM  LEIGHTON,  nephew  of  Robert 
Leighton,  author  of  "Records  and  Other 
Poems,"  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland  February 
3rd,  1 84 1.  His  father  was  David  Leigh  ton.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  with  pure 
and  elevating  tastes.  Before  his  seventh  year  the 
family  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  was  sent  to  a  day-school 
founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cropper  of  the  Dingle,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  entered  the  office  of  a  Spanish  merchant, 
where  he  remained  over  eight  years,  acquiring  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language  and 
gaining  the  good  will  and  affection  of  his  employer 
and  fellow  clerks.  He  only  left  the  house  in  1864 
to  accept  a  more  promising  appointment  in  the 
office  of  an  eminent  shipping  firm  engaged  in  the 
Brazilian  trade,  for  whom  he  soon  became  chief 
and  confidential  clerk,  and  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  April  22nd,  1869, 
at  the  early  age  of  28.  Mr.  Leighton  did  not  write 
for  fame,  and  his  inherent  modesty  caused  him  to 
hide  from  all  but  a  few  near  friends  his  poetical 
genius.  Though  living  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
commercial  city  and  taking  part  in  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  mercantile  enterprise,  his  poetry  takes  no 
taint  from  his  surroundings,  but  is  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  full  of  beautiful  imagery  as  if  he  had 
spent  his  days  amid  the  wild  solitudes  of  rocky 
Glencoe,  which  he  so  faithfully  describes,  and 
although  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  a 
foretaste  of  the  praise  that  was  his  due,  yet  his 
work  will  not  perish.  Purity,  grace  and  nobility, 
these  are  the  themes  of  his  muse.  In  1870  a  large 
collection  of  his  poetical  writings  was  published. 
He  wTote  a  considerable  number  of  essays  and 
sketches,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
well-known  periodicals  and  met  with  a  most 
favorable  reception,  soon  passing  into  a  second 
edition.  Smaller  publications  of  selected  pieces 
subsequently  appeared  and  received  a  full  meed  of 
popular  favor.  These  being  out  of  print,  his 
poetical  compositions  were  in  1890  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  complete  form,  prefaced  by  a  tenderly 
written  biography  from  the  pen  of  a  younger  brother, 
tc^ether  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  ten 
illustrations  executed  with  great  skill  by  John 
Leighton,  a  son  of  Robert  Leighton.  J.  F. 


THE  LEAF  OF  WOODRUFF. 

I  FOUND  a  leaf  of  woodruff  in  a  book. 
Gone  was  its  scent,  and  lost  its  pristine  glory; 


Each  slender  bladelet  wore  a  dingy  look, 
And  all  was  blanched  and  hoary. 

And  yet  this  withered  leaf  a  spell  possessed, 
Which  worked  upon  me  in  mysterious  measure. 

And    sent   old    memories  thronging  through  my 
breast 
Of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure; 

Of  childhood's  days  that  knew  no  thought  of  care; 

Of  hours  that  passed  on  wings  of  rainbow  fleets 
ness; 
Of  odors  floating  on  the  wanton  air, 

Sad  from  their  very  sweetness; 

Of  woods  that  wore  a  garb  of  summer  green; 

Of  knee-deep  ferns  and  nooks  of  shady  stillness ;^ 
Of  streams  that  glimmered  in  the  full  moon's  sheen 

And  mirrored  back  its  fullness. 

Of  lazy  baskings  on  the  lone  hillside 
In  the  fierce  glow  of  July's  sultry  weather; 

Of  twilight  wanderings  where  the  enamored  tide 
Crept  up  to  kiss  the  heather; 

Of  voices  still  beneath  the  churchyard  sod^ 
Bright   eyes   that   glistened   from  behind  long 
lashes; 

Warm  beauty  early  given  back  to  God; 
Red  lips  that  now  are  ashes! 

And  many  other  memories,  gay  and  grave. 
The  woodruff  brought  in  life-like  guise  before  me; 

Until  I  marveled  how  a  leaf  could  have 
Such  magic  mfluence  o'er  me. 

Ah,  so  it  is!  all  that  hath  ever  been 
Experienced  by  the  spirit  is  immortal; 

Each  hope  and  joy  and  grief  is  hid  within 
The  memory's  sacred  portal. 

And  yet  the  soft  glow  of  a  moonlight  hour, 
A  strain  of  haunting  mi^ic  sweet  and  olden, 

A  dream,  a  bird,  a  bee,  a  leaf,  a  flower, 
A  sunset  rich  and  golden. 

Can  fling  that  portal  open;  and  beyond 
Appears  the  record  of  each  earlier  feeling; 

All  hopes,  all  joys,  all  fears,  all  musings  fond, 
In  infinite  revealing, 

Till  all  the  present  passes  from  the  sight. 
Its  cares  and  woes  that  make  us  weary-hearted, 

And  leaves  us  basking  in  the  holy  light 
Of  golden  days  departed. 
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BABY  DIED  TO-DAY. 

Lay  the  little  limbs  out  straight; 

Gently  tend  the  sacred  clay. 
Sorrow-shaded  is  our  fate- 
Baby  died  to-day. 

Fold  the  hands  across  the  breast, 
So,  as  when  he  knelt  to  pray; 
Leave  him  to  his  dreamless  rest- 
Baby  died  to-day. 

Voice,  whose  prattling  infant- lore 

Was  the  music  of  our  way, 
Now  is  hushed  for  evermore- 
Baby  died  to-day. 

Sweet  blue  eyes  whose  sunny  gleams 

Made  our  waking  moments  gay, 
Now  can  shine  but  in  our  dreams — 
Baby  died  to-day. 

Still  a  smile  is  on  his  face, 

But  it  lacks  the  joyous  play 
Of  the  one  we  used  to  trace — 
Baby  died  to-day. 

Give  his  lips  your  latest  kiss; 

Dry  your  eyes  and  come  away; 
In  a  happier  world  than  this 
Baby  lives  to-day. 


MINE. 


I 


Oh,  let  me  love  thee,  for  my  life  is  lonely. 
And  fain  my  heart  would  hang  its  faith  on  thine; 

My  soul  would  thrill  with  wildest  joy,  if  only 
It  knew  and  felt  thee  mine. 

Mine,  only  mine,  to  prize  with  warm  devotion, 
And  cherish  with  a  lover's  ceaseless  care; 

To  smooth  this  rough  world's  path  of  rude  com- 
motion 
And  make  it  bright  and  fair. 

Mine,  only  mine,  in  joy  as  well  as  sorrow. 
Thy  pure  heart  free  from  every  taint  of  guile, 

To  drink  fresh  hope  from  those  sweet  eyes,  and 
borrow 
New  courage  from  thy  smile. 

Mine,  only  mine,  forever  and  forever, 

Warm  hand  in  hand,  and  faithful  heart  to  heart, 
In  bonds  that  time  is  all  too  weak  to  sever, 

And  death  must  fail  to  part. 


Then  let  me  love  thee,  for  my  heart  is  straining 
To  fly  away  and  rest  itself  on  thine; 

And,  passion-tossed,  my  spirit  is  complaining; 
Oh,  let  thy  love  be  mine! 

No  heart  was  made  for  loneliness  or  sadness; 

Some  other  beats  with  true  responsive  thrill. 
And  love,  though  given  all  vainly  and  in  madness. 

Is  sweet  and  holy  still. 


GLENCOE. 

Slumb'rous  peace  and  awful  silence 

Brood  above  this  valley  now. 
As  if  never  sounds  of  violence 

Thrilled  its  echoing  gorges  through. 
Gone  the  clang  of  warfare  glorious; 

Hushed  the  pibroch  in  the  glen; 
Perish  all  the  wild,  uproarious 

Noise  and  tramp  of  arm^d  men! 
Desolation  without  measure, 

No  sweet  homestead  here  and  there; 
No  fair  cottage  with  the  azure 

Smoke-wreath  rising  through  the  air! 
No  home  sounds  to  follow  after 

Wild-goats*  bleat  or  eaglets'  wail, 
Childhood's  voice  or  girlish  laughter 

Echoing  through  the  quiet  vale! 
In  one  spot  the  ruins  only 

Of  the  homes  of  murdered  men 
Make  the  loneliness  more  lonely. 

Add  a  weirdness  to  the  glen. 


LINCOLN. 

The  world  stands  tearfully  and  holds  its  breath, 
Wrapt  in  a  speechless  trance  of  grief  and  wonder, 

To  hear  the  story  of  a  great  man's  death 
In  mutterings  of  thunder. 

An  honest,  fearless,  simple-minded  man, 
Of  purpose  firm  and  earnest  high  endeavor. 

Whose  name  shall  live  till  history's  latest  span, 
A  talisman  for  ever. 

The  foremost  spirit  in  his  native  land. 
Framing  unflinchingly  his  great  life-story; 

Torn  from  his  toil  by  a  base  dastard's  hand 
In  his  mid-hour  of  glory ; 

Laboring  to  strike  the  shackles  from  the  slave, 
And  build  a  work  whose  fame  shall  be  eternal; 

Freedom  shall  lay  her  chaplet  on  his  grave 
And  keep  it  green  and  vernal. 
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CELESTE  M.  A.  WINSLOW. 

MRS.  CELESTE  M.  A.  WINSLOW  was  born 
in  Charlemont,  Mass.,  November  22nd,  1837. 
Her  mother,  Mary  Richards  Hall,  was  known 
^s  the  author  of  much  poetry  and  prose,  especially 
•of  popular  temperance  tales.  Her  great-gjand- 
father,  Richardson  Miner,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  was 
-descended  from  Thomas  Miner,  who  moved  to 
Connecticut,  in  1642,  from  Somerset  county,  Eng- 
land. The  family  name  originated  with  Sir  Henry 
Miner,  who  was  knighted  by  an  early  king  for 
bravery.  The  family  poetic  taste  was  largely 
derived  from  the  Lyons  ancestors.  In  her  eighth 
year  Celeste's  home  in  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield 
Avas  changed  for  one  in  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  and 
later  for  a  pioneer  home  on  a  prairie.  There  she 
-studied  and  wrote  stories  and  rhymes.  Her  first 
printed  story  appeared  in  a  southern  journal,  when 
■she  was  twelve  years  old.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Hall  family  removed  to  Keokuk,  where  her  edu- 
cation was  completed  in  the  Keokuk  Female 
Seminary.  There  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
H.  Winslow,  M.  D.,  and  her  two  sons  were  bom. 
Removing  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1884,  Mrs.  Winslow 
^Lssisted  her  son  in  the  editorial  work  of  his 
periodical,  Happy  Hours^  afterwards  Winslow^s 
monthly.  She  has  published  both  poetry  and 
prose  enough  for  volumes,  but  devotion  to  her 
family  has  interfered  with  systematic  work  in 
literary  fields.  Her  writings  have  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  Scribner^s  Magazine^  Lippin- 
'Cotfs  Magazine^  Independent^  Advance,  Manhattan 
Magazine,  Brooklyn  Magazine  and  Good  Com- 
J>any,  and  she  has  contributed  to  numerous  news- 
papers in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

G.  G. 


I  And  the  thrilled  soul,  strange  silences  ascending, 
I       Wrapped  in  more  awful  loneliness,  profound, 

I  And  vast  as  widening  spaces,  never-ending, 
I       Faints  for  some  friendly  sound. 

1  Yet  skies  breathe  o'er  the  waves  calm  consolation ; 
I       The  sun's  warm  glory  cheers  the  barren  sod; 

I  Dear  comfort  falls  on  all  His  lone  creation, 
I       And  every  soul  has  God. 


LONELY. 


Do  not  the  wild  waves,  ever  lost  and  lonely. 

Against  the  dark,  dumb  rocks  their  fate  deplore  ? 

And  strive  they  not,  in  far  mid-ocean,  only 
To  greet  some  genial  shore  ? 

Por  lack  of  verdure  and  sweet,  clinging  roses, 
Are  not  earth's  vast  and  dreary  deserts  sad, 

Sighing  for  time,  which  some  pale  hope  discloses. 
When  they  shall,  too,  be  glad  ? 

Do  not  lone  mountains  rise,  a-chill  and  aching, 
Till  from  their  deep  hearts  burst  impatient  fires, 

Ix>ngings  insatiate  all  the  stillness  breaking 
With  fierce  and  high  desires  ? 


MOTHERHOOD. 

!  In  the  dim  night  I  wake  with  sudden  shock, 

I  And  a  vague  doubt 

I  Startles  my  dreamy  soul  like  death's  dread  knock, 

I  To  fright  love  out. 

I  Was  it  no  truth,  that  anguish-walled  abyss 

'  Leading  to  bliss  ? 

I   A  stir,  a  nestle,  and  a  dove-voiced  moan 

I  Gives  wings  to  pain; 

!   A  rush  of  love,  at  sound  of  that  dear  tone, 


Floods  heart  and  brain. 

Ah,  no,  not  cheated  of  my  motherhood. 

Earth's  sweetest  good! 

• 
Soft  cheeks  and  brow  'neath  kisses  prove  me  blest. 

And  dewy  lips 
Cling  satisfied  to  the  loved  mother-breast, 

By  finger-tips 
Dimpled  with  precious  feebleness  of  touch: 

Yea,  Lord!— "^/x«/:A." 

The  upturned  eyes,  with  grateful,  misty  light. 

Droop,  lidded  fair; 
Sleep  comes  and  finds  me  stilled  with  new  delight, 

And  a  new  prayer. 
That,  undivided,  we  may  live  or  die, 

My  babe  and  I. 


CHANGE. 


All  light  and  life,  sweetness  and  bloom 
Gather  within  this  one  low  room; 
All  love,  hope,  joy  here  concentrate. 
In  bliss  one  presence  can  create; 
Beyond,  a  blank,  a  shadowy  space 
\yhere  floats  nor  outlined  form  nor  face; 
This  narrow  world — ah  me,  how  small, 
For  thou  art  near,  and  thou  art  all! 

Interminable  wild  wastes  and  waves 
Stretch  out  before  me;  mountains,  graves. 
Deep  chasms  and  rude  repulsing  rocks; 
Dark,  thronging  multitudes;  keen  shocks 
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That  clashing,  crowding,  intervene 
My  heart  and  one  bright  spot  between! 
Now  thou  art  far,  and  seas  divide, 
The  world  is  wide,  alas!  how  wide! 


TO-DAY. 


Back  toward  archaic  ages,  dim  and  hoar, 
Like  some  dead  monarch  potent  in  decay, 
Each  buried  century  beckons  man  to-day, 

Full  of  strange  charms  whose  secrets  we  implore, 

Sphinxes,  colossi,  wonders  of  lost  lore, 
And  wins  our  gaze  who  walk  a  later  way. 
Thus  Cheops  sought  Time's  treasures  to  survey, 

Or  Raphael  traced  Rome's  earlier  frescoes  o'er. 
Ah,  poor,  pale  Present!   what  rare  spell  is  thine  ? 
What  siren  in  Pentelic  marble  sings. 

What  strength  revealed  a  Phidian  age  could  show, 

What  god-like  passion  proves  new  flames  divine? 

Yet  thou,  brief  Day,  hast  joy  enough  for  kings. 

Or  pourest  full  cups  of  anguish  ere  thou  go! 


POEMS. 


Some  poems  come  of  dr«ams  and  dreamers'  ways 
Who  softly  drift  adown  still  moonlit  tides, 

Lulled  by  faint  lotus  breaths;  a  languorous  haze 
Cobwebs  the  brain  to  which  each  fancy  glides 

In  silvery  beauty;  music  threads  the  maze, 
And  lo,  a  shape  appears,  all  sensuous  sighs. 
And  musky  odors  blent  in  imageries! 

Some  burst  in  gladness  from  the  summer  soul, 
Like  bright-hued  blossoms,  over  pain  and  care, 

Through  fettering  bands,  that,  like  a  fateful  stole, 
Hang  round  the  heart,  of  sunshine  seeming  bare. 

Swift  inspiration  falls  on  doubt  and  dole. 
Till  prisoned  petals  tremble  and  unclose 
To  bloom,  perchance,  a  red,  perpetual  rose! 

And  some,  struck  from  the  brain-forge  at  white  heat, 
Born  of  sharp  blows,  take  form  and  float  above 

Inevitable  anguish;  growing  pure  and  sweet; 
Out  of  hot  hate  distilling  heavenly  love; 

Fair-draperied,  ethereal  and  complete. 
Over  wide  wounds  and  wonderment  at  wrong 
These  rise  serenely  in  the  world  of  song. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 

0  SUNNY  slopes,  where  green  and  azure  met, 
The  fresh  young  grass  and  tender  violet, 

1  smell  your  faint  and  dewy  fragrance  yet ! 


O  brave  spring-beauties,  fragile  and  so  fair. 

To  venture  boldly  on  the  crisp  spring  air, 

You  showed  how  weakest  ones  may  do  and  dare  \ 

0  lilies-of-the-valley,  drooping  low 

Your  pale,  shy  faces  where  so  late  the  snow 
Made  purer  path  for  your  small  feet  to  go  ; 

And  tinkling  blue-bells,  hiding  in  the  wood, 

1  know  where  you  so  proud  and  tender  stood 
Or  rung  forth  perfume  in  ethereal  flood  ! 

And  delicate,  gold-buttoned  soldier-caps. 

The  peeping  sunbeams  woke  you  from  long  naps 

And  fairies  pulled  away  your  winter  wraps  ! 

You  wild  sweet-williams,  larger,  taller  grew 
Y''et  lacked  somewhat  the  richer,  ruddier  hue 
Of  those  in  far-off*  gardens  that  I  knew. 

And  when  *twas  whispered  slyly  you  were  up. 
We  spied  you,  round  and  golden  butter-cup, 
And  yellowed  chins  told  how  we  loved  to  sup. 

The  summer  berries  grew  for  us  more  sweet, 
The  wild,  red  plums  called  us  to  pluck  and  eat» 
And  autumn's  nuts  dropped  kindly  at  our  feet. 

Oh  days  of  childhood,  ye  are  long,  long  days; 
Through   lands  enchanted   wind   your  pleasant 

ways 
While  future  splendors  glimmer  through  time's 

haze ! 


PERPLEXED. 

Which  is  the  truth — ^the  fierce,   cold  wind   that 
wildly 

Raves  at  my  window  in  the  storm's  mad  din. 
Or  the  sweet  voice  ruling  the  red  glow  mildly 

And  merrily  within  ? 

Which  is  the  truth,  the  poignant  pangs  and  sorrows 
That  wring  the  soul  and  pierce  the  flesh  of  man. 

Or  the  bright  joys  and  dreams  of  rapturous  morrows 
That  gild  life's  little  span  ? 

And  shall  my  tears  flow  like  a  mimic  river, 
Or  shall  my  face  be  lit  with  ceaseless  smile  ? 

Ah,  heaven  is  filled  with  happiness  foreverl 
Here  let  me  weep  awhile  ! 
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JOSEPH  COOK. 

REV.  JOSEPH  COOK  was  born  in  Ticonde- 
roga,  N.  Y.,  January. 26lh,  1838.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  farmer.  When  he  was  nine  years  of  age, 
he  attended  an  auction  of  a  district-school  library 
^nd  purchased  every  book  of  merit  in  the  collection. 
As  a  reward  for  good  scholarsiiip  he  was  offered 
his  choice  between  a  watch  and  a  cyclopedia,  and 
-chose  the  latter.  He  entered  Yale  in  1858,  but,  his 
health  becoming  impaired,  he  left  early  in  186 1. 
In  1S63  he  entered  Harvard  as  a  junior,  and  was 
j^raduated  in  1865.  He  preached  in  Andover  dur- 
ing 1S68-70,  and  was  acting  pastor  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
in  1870-71.  In  1871  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied 
in  Halle,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  then 
traveled  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey  and 
northern  Africa.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
near  the  close  of  1873,  ^^  becime  a  lecturer  on  the 
relations  of  religion,  science  and  current  reform. 
His  lectures  in  Tremont  Temple.  Boston,  soon 
became  widely  known  .is  the  **  Boston  Monday 
Lectures,"  and,  althoujjh  delivered  at  noonday, 
they  drew  audiences  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  hall, 
which  seats  3,000.  The  lectures  were  reported  in 
many  newspapers  and  were  afterward  issued  in 
book  form.  In  1890,  in  answer  to  invitations 
abroad,  he  decided  to  make  a  lecturing  tour  around 
the  world.  He  was  everywhere  received  by 
immense  audiences.  He  made  135  public  appear- 
ances in  Great  Britain,  passed  several  months  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  went  to  India  by  way  of 
Oreece,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  From  India  his  tour 
extended  to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zeland 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  returning  home  by  way 
of  San  Francisco.  In  Japan  he  gave  twelve  lec- 
tures, six  in  English  and  six  through  an  interpre- 
ter, to  audiences  composed  chiefly  of  Japanese 
students,  teachers  and  public  men.  Mr.  Cook's 
popularity  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  attempts  to 
show  that  science  is  in  harmony  with  religion  and 
the  Bible.  J.  G.  W. 


IN  EXTREMIS. 

Better  to  go  than  stay; 

1  would  not  live  alway. 

If  pardon  through  heaven's  grace  is  won, 

Be  heaven  this  hour  begun. 

Almighty  God,  give  peace, 

In  swift  or  slow  release; 

My  empty,  frail,  poor  hand  in  Thine, 

Thy  sight  and  strength  are  mine. 


The  glory  of  Thy  deeds 
The  highest  heaven  e.xceeds. 
Thyself,  Thyself  more  glorious  still, 
My  bliss  to  do  Thy  will! 

The  world  is  out  of  joint; 
Swift  messengers  appoint 
To  set  it  wholly  right,  and  I 
In  serving  them  will  die. 

And  after  death  my  soul, 

As  the  vexed  ages  roll, 

Do  Thou  as  ransomed  spirit  send 

Man's  miseries  to  mend. 

Great  mansions  in  the  sky 

Hast  Thou  for  loyalty. 

Life,  hope,  peace,  strength,  atonement  now. 

My  all  in  all  art  Thou! 


TO  NIAGARA. 

When  Rome  fell,  where  wast  thou,  colossal  fall  ? 

In  slow  recession  thou  hast  wandered  back; 

These  miles  of  seething  chasm  were  thy  track; 

When  lost  Atlantis  sank,  where  didst  thou  call 

To  thy  vexed  precipices  ?    What  if  all 

Thy  dates  stood  on  thy  cliffs,  from  the  storied  sack 

Of  Troy  to  the  deluge  green  and  black, 

How  eloquent  were  thy  storied  wall! 

When  first  in  thee  was  dipped  the  swallow's  wing? 

When  heardst  thou  first  the  shy  brown  wood- 
thrush  sing  ? 

When  thOu  and  man  first  met,  hast  thou  forgot? 

Where  wast  thou  in  thy  youth,  when  man  was  not? 

Speak,  dateless  roar?  for  thou  art  old  and  wise; 

Thy  memories  are  unsounding  majesties! 

I  hear  the  thunderous  thud,  the  muffled  roar; 

I  see  the  blinding,  wheeling,  smiting  mists. 

The  greens  and  grays,  purples  and  amethysts; 

From  God's  wide  palm  thy  frightened  cataracts 
pour; 

And  I  look  up  beneath  them  and  adore. 

Above  me  hang  chain  lightnings  on  the  mists 

Of  summer  tempests.    In  the  awesome  lists 

Of  contest  are  the  thunders  and  thy  shore. 

Beneath  thy  quivering  riven  rocks  I  lie 

And  gaze  into  the  lightnings  and  the  sky, 

But  I  hear  only  thee,  and  feel  and  see 

A  haiTd  that  undergirts  immensity. 

Thou  speakest  much,  but  most  thou  speak*st  of 
Him! 

God,  God,  God  walks  on  thy  watery  rim. 
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HEAVEN  AND  HOME. 

Breath  of  God  from  heaven's  hills 
Fill  our  souls  as  music  fills 
Harps  aeolian.    Every  tone 
In  life's  anthem  make  Thine  own. 

Fill  our  homes,  Thou  God  of  might! 
Goodness,  beauty,  truth,  delight, 
In  at  all  their  windows  pour. 
Enter  Thou  at  every  door. 

Friends  of  God  our  friends  shall  be; 
Love  we  every  land  and  sea, 
Both  the  silent  wheeling  poles 
And  the  universe  of  souls. 

Myriad  homes  by  heaven  blessed 
Bind  Thou  round  the  sad  earth's  breast. 
One  roof  only  is  the  sky; 
One  household,  humanity. 

Let  our  labor  be  a  song, 
Wise,  alluring,  swifl  and  long. 
Kneeling  on  our  fathers'  graves. 
Pray  we  for  the  Faith  that  saves. 

Be  our  only  roof  the  sky 
And  the  hand  of  God  Most  High. 
Build  we  not  upon  the  sands; 
Ours  a  House  not  made  with  hands. 


BETTER  HE. 

Lo,  the  Maker!  better  He, 
Greater  than  His  works  must  be. 

Of  the  works  the  lowest  stair 

Thought  can  scale,  but  fainteth  there. 
*  «  «  «  « 

Brighter  He  Who  maketh  bright 
Jasper,  beryl,  chrysolite; 

Lucent  more  than  they.  Whose  hands 

Girded  up  Orion's  bands. 

Mighty  the  speed  of  suns  and  worlds, 
Mightier  Who  these  onward  hurls. 
Strong  is  law,  but  He  its  source. 
Law  of  law  and  force  of  force. 

On  the  wheels  of  worids  He  rides; 

In  the  Conscience  He  abides; 
Highest  outmost,  God  alone 
Deepest  inmost  makes  His  throne. 

Thee  with  all  our  strength  and  heart,    ' 
God,  we  love  for  what  Thou  art; 

Ravished  we,  obedient  now; 

Only,  only  perfect  Thou! 


WILLIAM  JAMES  BENNERS,  JR. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  BENNERS,  JR.,  (Eric 
Braddon)  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
September  27th,  1863.  From  early  childhood  books 
were  his  favorite  companions.  By  nature  a  dreamy, 
imaginative  child,  his  whole  being  became  absorbed 
in  works  of  the  imagination.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
made  his  first  literary  venture,  and  has  written  many 
poems  in  the  years  that  have  intervened. 

In  1 88 1  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  visited  the 
haunts  of  the  great  poets  and  writers  of  romance- 
In  1883  he  made  a  comprehensive  tour  of  California. 
In  1889  and  1890  he  again  visited  Europe  .  His 
wanderings  in  foreign  lands  have  not  prevented  a 
practical  knowledge  of  his  own  country.  There  are 
few  cities  or  points  of  interest  in  the  United  States 
or  Cuba  unvisitedbyhim.  His  poetic  imagination 
revels  in  the  scenery  of  the  far  south,  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  Some  of  his  best  inspirations  have  come 
from  the  quaint  old  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  he 
considers  his  second  home.  Ill  health  for  some 
time  kept  his  pen  idle,  but  now,  quite  recovered, 
he  has  returned  to  his  work  with  new  zeal  and  will 
devote  his  future  to  a  literary  career.  In  addition 
to  his  poetic  work  he  has  written  several  novels  and 
plays. 

In  person  Mr.  Benners  is  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
face  spiritual  yet  full  of  fire  ;  dark  eyes,  and  a  firm 
mouth.  He  is  at  present  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
is  collecting  material  for  a  novel  to  appear  in  the 
near  future.  E.  B.  C. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

Loud  and  wild  the  storm  is  howling^ 

But  no  thought  it  brings  to  me. 
Save  a  thankfulness  in  knowing 

None  Hove  are  on  the  sea. 
Closely  shut  within  my  chamber, 

Where  the  fire  is  burning  bright. 
All  these  letters,  long  since  written, 

I  will  read  and  bum  to-night 


Piles  of  letters,  old  and  yellow. 

With  my  name  upon  them  all ; 
Good  for  nothing,  less  than  nothing, 

Is  each  scarce  remembered  scrawl ; 
Yet  old  memories  rise  before  me, 

Half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain. 
And  fair  scenes  almost  forgotten 

Brighten  into  life  again. 
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Here  a  dainty  school-girrs  letter 

Still  retains  its  faint  perfume ; 
But  the  little  hand  that  wrote  it 

Molders  iu  a  foreign  tomb. 
On  a  lonely,  lonely  island, 

There  with  strangers  by  her  side, 
Is  the  grave  o'erhung  with  cypress 

Where  they  laid  her  when  she  died. 

Here's  a  letter  torn  and  faded 

Till  its  words  can  scarce  be  read  ; 
But  I  carefully  refold  it, 

For  its  writer,  too,  is  dead. 
Mid  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle, 

In  his  youthful  prime  he  fell. 
And  the  trumpet  peals  of  victory, 

were  for  him  a  funeral  knell. 

Close  beside  it  lies  another, 

In  an  awkward,  girlish  hand, 
Desperately  sentimental ; 

Ah  I  I  now  can  understand 
Just  how  silly  two  such  lovers 

As  we  then  were,  must  have  been. 
She  about  a  year  ijiy  junior, 

I  a  youngster  just  sixteen  ! 

In  strange  contrast  comes  another, 

Written  clear  and  gracefully ; 
Saddened,  shuddering,  I  quickly 

Drop  the  veil  on  memory ; 
Once  I  almost  thought  a  halo 

Circled,  angel-like,  her  brow ; 
Would  to  God  the  grass  were  grow'ing 

Thick  and  high  above  her  now  ! 

Falling  from  another  letter 

Is  a  shining  tress  of  hair ; 
Quick  my  thoughts  flash  o'er  the  ocean 

Where  its  sister  ringlets  are. 
Very  dear  is  she  who  wears  them, 

Truest,  kindest,  best  of  friends ; 
May  all  good  attend  her  pathway 

Till  her  earthly  journey  ends ! 

Back  the  mists  of  years  are  rolling. 

As  these  relics  of  the  past. 
With  a  wondrous  fascination, 

Have  their  spells  around  me  cast. 
Crowds  of  tender  recollections 

Fill  my  eyes  with  unshed  tears  ; 
Dimmer  grows  the  weary  present. 

Dimmer,  till  it  disappears. 

From  the  shadows  in  the  distance 
Vanished  scenes  are  drawing  nigh  , 

Clad  in  forms  of  matchless  beauty. 
Sweet  remembrances  float  by. 


Loving  eyes  are  gazing  on  me. 
Loving  lips  are  pressed  to  mine, 

Loving  voices  softly  whisper 
To  my  spirit  thoughts  divine. 

Hark !  the  clocks  are  striking  midnight ; 

Cold  and  dead  my  fire  lies ; 
Passed  the  storm,  the  clouds  are  breaking 

Calmly  from  the  moonlit  skies ; 
Still  unburned,  I  lay  the  letters 

In  their  casket  once  again. 
Gently  close  the  lid  upon  them. 

Lock  it,  let  them  there  remain. 


LOVED  AND  LOST. 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Tennyson. 

It  is  not  so !    No !  it  were  better  far 
Never  to  love  than  love  and  lose  again ; 

Better  to  have  a  sky  without  a  star. 
Than,  for  one  setting,  weep  in  bitter  pain. 

Better  ne'er  to  have  known  the  tender  smile. 
Than  miss  it  when  its  love  is  needed  most ; 

To  sail  without  a  rudder  all  the  while. 
Than,  having  one,  lose  it  while  tempest  tossed. 

When,  slowly  falling  on  the  coffiin  lid. 
We  hear  the  turf  that  covers  the  dear  clay. 

How  is  it  better  that  our  hearts  lie  hid 
In  the  dark  grave  from  which  we  turn  away  ? 

Or  even  worse  than  this,  when  the  loved  eye 
Turning  from  us  to  others  gives  its  light, 

When  lips  that  met  ours  come  no  more  nigh, 
And  our  life  hopes  forever  take  their  flight 

Can  it  be  better  as  the  weary  days 

Crawl  slowly  along,  snail-like,  in  sorrow's  slime, 
To  know  that  once  affection's  gentle  rays 

Brightened  each  hour  with  radiance  sublime  ? 

To  wander  in  our  dreams  again  with  those 
Who  once  walked  with  us  in  the  path  of  life, 

And  only  wake  to  find  the  day  disclose 
The  dread  reality  with  anguish  rife  ? 

What  is  there  in  such  agony  as  this 
Better  than  the  unconsciousness  of  those 

Who,  never  loving,  dream  not  of  its  bliss, 
And,  never  losing,  taste  not  of  its  woes  ? 

Away  the  thought !    No  !  it  were  better  far 
Never  to  love  than  love  and  lose  again ; 

Better  to  have  a  sky  without  a  star. 
Than,  for  one  setting,  weep  in  bitter  pain. 
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SLEEP. 

When  night  has  come  to  nestle  on  the  earth, 
Walking  within  his  shadow  there  appears, 
Entering  our  homes,  an  ever-welcome  guest. 
With  stately  step  she  slowly  glides  along, 
Till  day  returns,  reigning  triumphant  queen. 
Her  light  and  noiseless  robes  are  silver-gray ; 
Her  graceful  head  with  crimson  poppies  wreathed  ; 
Long  jetty  tresses  shade  her  rich,  dark  cheek, 
Which  glows  with  red,  like  that  by  sunset  brought ; 
And  her  full,  scarlet  lips  part  with  a  smile, 
Half  merry,  and  half  sad,  yet  beautiful. 
Her  eyes  are  seldom  seen,  for  lashes,  black 
As  ravens'  pinions,  tremble  over  them, 
Hiding  their  dark  magnificence  from  view. 
Her  hand  is  soft  and  cool ;  the  fevered  brow 
Quits  its  pained  throbbing  'neath  her  soothing  touch, 
And  aching  hearts  forget  awhile  their  grief 
While  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice. 
The  restless  sick  wait  for  her  anxiously, 
And  count  the  hours  till  time  for  her  return. 
For  unto  them  her  presence  brings  new  life. 
Soft  to  the  sufferer's  couch  she  steals,  and  there, 
Holds  at  his  lips  a  cup  invisible  ; 
Yet  as  he  drinks,  his  eyelids  softly  close, 
The  tossing  limbs  are  gently  laid  to  rest. 
And  the  quick  pulse  beats  healthfully  again, 
Her  spell  is  on  him,  with  its  magic  power ! 
Like  some  fair  statue  by  his  side  she  sits 
Through  the  long  night,  unwearied,  moving  not, 
Except  to  shake  before  his  mental  eyes 
Her  weird  kaleidoscope  of  dreams,  or  if 
The  pictures  that  he  sees  there  give  him  pain. 
She  stoops  and  kisses  him,  and  he  grows  calm 
Under  the  influence  of  gentle  Sleep. 


GEORGE  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

GEORGE  WALTER  THORNBURY  was  born 
1828  and  died  1876.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
London  solicitor,  and  for  a  short  time  studied  paint- 
ting,  but  eventually  took  up  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion. In  1845  he  became  a  contributor  of  top- 
ographical and  antiquarian  papers  to  the  Bristol 
Journal^  and  contributed  to  the  Athenceum  in  1857 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Courts  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. He  was  noted  for  the  extreme  variety  of 
his  productions,  which  comprised  poetry,  fiction, 
biography  and  critical  and  antiquarian  works.  He 
published  **Lays  and  Legends  of  the  New  World," 
1851;  "Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads," 
1857;  "Historical  and  Legendary  Ballads  and 
Songs,"  1873.  H.  F.  R. 


GLORY. 


Who  can  relate 
How  many  homes  are  desolate  ; 
The  widow's  lonely  grief  express ; 
The  sorrow  of  the  fatherless  ; 
Or  know  what  bitter  tears  are  shed 
By  aged  mothers  of  the  dead  ? 
Oh  !  turn  we  from  the  saddening  story! 
This,  is  what  the  world  calls  Glory  ! 

— Gloria  Bells. 

APRIL. 

Her  gentle  eyes  with  tears  are  running  over, 
Yet  on  her  lips  there  ever  rests  a  smile  ; 

Each  year  she  comes  from  the  southland  a  rover, 
Tarr>'ing  with  us  but  a  little  while. 

--April. 


THE  CAVALIER'S  ESCAPE. 

Trample!  trample!  went  the  roan, 

Trap!  trap!  went  the  gray; 
But  pad!  pad !  PAD!  like  a  thing  that  was  mad. 

My  chestnut  broke  away. 
It  was  just  five  miles  from  Salisbury  town, 

And  but  one  hour  to-day. 

Thud!  THUD  !  came  on  the  heavy  roan, 

Rap!  rap!  the  mettled  gray; 
But  my  chestnut  mare  was  of  blood  so  rare, 

That  Ihe  showed  them  all  the  way. 
Spur  on!  spur  on!  I  doffed  my  hat 

And  wished  them  all  good  day. 

They  splashed  through  miry  rut  and  pool. 

Splintered  through  fence  and  rail; 
But  chestnut  Kate  switched  over  the  gate— 

I  saw  them  droop  and  tail. 
To  Salisbury  town — but  a  mile  of  down, 

Once  over  this  brook  and  rail. 

Trap!  trap!  I  heard  their  echoing  hoofs 

Past  the  walls  of  mossy  stone; 
The  roan  flew  on  at  a  staggering  pace, 

But  blood  is  better  than  bone. 
I  patted  old  Kate  and  gave  her  the  spur, 

For  I  knew  it  was  all  my  own. 

But  trample!  trample!  came  their  steeds, 

And  I  saw  their  wolfs  eyes  burn; 
I  felt  like  a  royal  hart  at  bay, 

And  made  me  ready  to  turn. 
I  looked  where  highest  grew  the  Nfay, 

And  deepest  arched  the  fern. 
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I  flew  at  the  first  knave's  sallow  throat,  |    **Let  not  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through  the 

One  blow,  and  he  was  down.  wood; 

The  second  rogue  fired  twice,  and  missed;  He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  must  tarry  when  he 

I  sliced  the  villain's  crown.                .  should. 

Clove  through  the  rest,  and  flogged  brave  Kate,  '    He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk 


Fast^  fast  to  Salisbury  town! 

Pad!  pad!  they  came  on  the  level  sward, 

Thud!  thud!  upon  the  sand; 
With  a  gleam  of  swords  and  a  burning  match. 

And  a  shaking  of  flag  and  hand. 
But  one  long  bound,  and  I  passed  the  gate, 

Safe  from  the  canting  band.  , 


THE  JESTER'S  SERMON. 

The  Jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells  and  leaped 

upon  a  chair; 
The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed  and  tossed 

their  scented  hair; 
The  falcon  whistled,  staghounds  bayed,  the  lapdog 

barked  without, 
The  scullion  dropped  the  pitcher  brown,  the  cook 

railed  at  the  lout; 
The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch  and 

money  fall. 
And  why  .>  because  the  Jester  rose  to  say  grace  in 

the  hall! 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume  the  steward 

with  his  chain. 
The  butler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laughed 

with  might  and  main; 
The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans  and  roared 

till  they  were  red, 
But  still  the  Jester  shut  his  eyes  and  rolled  his  witty 

head; 
And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yard  of 

text, 
And,  waving  hand,  struck  on  the  desk,  then  frowned 

like  one  perplexed. 

I 

"Dear  sinners  all,"  the  fool  began,  "man's  life  is  but  1 

a  jest,  I 

A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  air,  a  vapor  at  the  ! 

best;  I 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single  { 

ounce  of  love;  | 

A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting  at  I 

the  dove; 
The  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is 

well;  I 

The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away  the  1 

belle.  I 


very  straight; 

O,  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  abed  till 
\  eight! 

Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land,  be  very 
'  slow  to  wed ; 

True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  be 
'  daubed  with  red. 

"The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pudding 

in  his  sleeve); 
To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish,  by 

your  leave. 
To  travel  well — an  ass's  ears,  ape's  face,   hog's 

mouth,  and  ostrich  legs. 
He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps  about 

and  begs. 
Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a  fray; 
The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the 

longest  way. 

"When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there's  not 

much  for  the  clerk; 
When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up, 

the  storm  grows  dark." 
Then  loud  they  laugh,  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran  down 

into  the  pan: 
The  steward  shook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  the 

brimming  can; 
And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every 

^staghound  brayed, . 
And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  sermon 

made. 


THE  POMPADOUR. 

Versailles!  Up  the  chestnut  alley, 
All  in  flower,  so  white  and  pure. 

Strut  the  red  and  yellow  lackeys 
Of  this  Madame  Pompadour. 

"  Clear  the  way!  "  cry  out  the  lackeys. 
Elbowing  the  lame  and  poor 

From  the  chapel's  stately  porches, 
"Way  for  Madame  Pompadour! " 

Old  bent  soldiers,  crippled  veterans, 
Sigh  and  hobble,  sad,  footsore. 

Jostled  by  the  chariot-horses 
Of  this  woman.  Pompadour. 
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Through  the  lev^  (poet  marquis, 

Wistful  of  the  opening  door) 
With  a  rippling  sweep  of  satin 

Sailed  the  queenly  Pompadour. 

Sighs  by  dozens,  as  she  proudly 

Glides,  so  confident  and  sure, 
With  her  fan  that  breaks  through  halberds, 

In  went  Madame  Pompadour. 

Starving  abb^,  wounded  marshal, 

Speculator,  lean  and  poor. 
Cringe  and  shrink  before  the  creatures 

Of  this  harlot  Pompadour. 

"  Rose  in  sunshine!  Summer  lily!  *' 

Cries  a  poet  at  the  door, 
Squeezed  and  trampled  by  the  lackeys 

Of  the  witching  Pompadour. 

'*  Bathed  in  milk  and  fed  on  roses!  " 

Sighs  a  pimp  behind  the  door, 
Jammed  and  bullied  by  the  courtiers 

Of  this  strumpet  Pompadour. 

**  Rose  of  Sharon!  '*  chants  an  abb^, 
Fat  and  with  the  voice  of  four, 

Black  silk  stockings  soiled  by  varlets 
Of  this  Rahab  Pompadour. 

"Neck  so  swan-like,  Dea  certe! 

Fit  for  monarchs  to  adore!  ** 
"  Clear  the  way!  *'  was  still  the  echo, 

**  For  this  Venus,  Pompadour." 

Open!  with  the  jar  of  thunder 
Fly  the  portals;  clocks  strike  four; 

With  a  burst  of  drums  and  trumpets 
Come  the  king  and  Pompadour. 


THE  THREE  TROOPERS. 

During  the  protectorate. 

Into  the  Devil  Tavern 

Three  booted  troopers  strode, 
From  spur  to  feather  spotted  and  splashed 

With  the  mud  of  a  winter  rode. 
In  each  of  their  cups  they  dropped  a  crust. 

And  stared  at  the  guests  with  a  frown ; 
Then  drew  their  swords  and  roared  for  a  toast: 

"God  send  this  Cram- well-down !  '* 

A  blue  smoke  rose  from  their  pistol-locks, 

Their  sword-blades  were  still  wet ; 
There  were  long  red  smears  on  their  jerkins  of  buff, 

As  the  table  they  overset. 


Then  into  their  cups  they  stirred  the  crusts, 

And  cursed  old  London  town  ; 
Then  waved  their  swords  and  drank  with  a  stamp: 

"  God  send  this  Cram- well-down  !  *' 

The  'prentice  dropped  his  can  of  beer, 

The  host  turned  pale  as  a  clout ; 
The  raby  nose  of  the  toping  squires 

Grew  white  at  the  wild  men's  shout. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  flung  the  crusts, 

And  showed  their  teeth  with  a  frown; 
They  flashed  their  swords  as  they  gave  the  toast: 

"  God  send  this  Cram- well-down  I " 

The  gambler  dropped  his  dog's  eared  cards. 

The  waiting  women  screamed, 
As  the  light  of  the  fire  like  stains  of  blood 

On  the  wild  men's  sabers  gleamed. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  splashed  the  crasts, 

And  cursed  the  fool  of  a  town, 
And  leaped  on  the  table  and  roared  a  toast: 

**  God  send  this  Cram- well-down  1 " 

Till  on  a  sudden  fire-bells  rang. 

And  the  troopers  sprang  to  horse ; 
The  eldest  muttered  between  his  teeth, 

Hot  curses  deep  and  coarse. 
In  their  stirrap-cups  they  flung  the  crasts, 

And  cried  as  they  spurred  through  town, 
With  their  keen  swords  drawn  and  their  pistols 
cocked: 

**God  send  this  Cram- well-down  !  " 

Away  they  dashed  through  Temple  Bar, 

Their  red  cloaks  flowing  free. 
Their  scabbards  clashed,  each  back-piece  shone^ 

None  liked  to  touch  the  three. 
The  silver  cups  that  held  the  crusts 

They  flung  to  the  startled  town. 
Shouting  again,  with  a  blaze  of  swords: 

'*  God  send  this  Cram-well-down  1 " 


-)(- 


SINGLE  POEMS. 


HYMN  FOR  DECORATION'DAY. 

Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves, 
Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause  1 

Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 
The  pilgrim  here  to  pause. 

In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 
The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown. 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth. 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone ! 
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Meanwhile,  behalf  Xhe  tardy  years 
Which  keep  in  trust  your  storied  tombs, 

Behold !  your  sisters  bring  their  tears 
And  these  memorial  blooms. 

Small  tributes !  but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  to-day 

Than  when  some  cannon-moldered  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies  i 
There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 

Than  where  defeated  valor  lies 
By  mourning  beauty  crowned. 

Henry  Timrod. 


THE  ANGLER'S  WISH. 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me. 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

I,  with  my  angle,  would  rejoice. 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love; 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty;  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers; 
Here,  hear  my  kenna  sing  a  song : 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young. 

Or  see  a  laverock  build  her  nest ; 
Here,  give  my  weary  spirit  rest. 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love. 
Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise' 
Of  princes*  courts,  I  would  rejoice  ; 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book. 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 

There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat ; 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 

There  bid  good-morning  to  next  day ; 

There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

IzAAK  Walton. 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT. 

Ip  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 


And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair, 
And  lay  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair, 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress, 

Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ; 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought,. 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had  wrought, 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said. 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped ; 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride. 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 

And  so  I  would  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-nigh^ 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me,. 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully  ; 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance. 
And  soften  in  the  old  familiar  way ; 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay  t 

So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night 

O  friends,  I  pray  to-night. 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead  cold  brow ; 
The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me  ;    I  am  travel-worn  ; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine,  I  shall  not  need 

The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

Belle  £.  Smith. 


LINES  IN  A  LUCID  INTERVAL. 

I  am!  yet  what  I  am  who  cares  or  knows? 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a  memory  lost. 
I  am  the  self-consumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host, 
Shadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost. 
And  yet  I  am,  I  live,  though  I  am  tossed 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 
Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream. 

Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life  nor  joys. 
But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteem 

And  all  that's  dear.    Even  those  I  loved  the  best 

Are  strange,  nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 
For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept> 

There  to  abide  with  my  creator,  God, 
And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept. 

Full  of  high  thoughts  unborn.    So  let  me  die, 

The  grass  below,  above,  the  vaulted  sky. 

John  Clare. 
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THE  WHISTLER. 

**  You  have  heard,"  said  a  youth  to  his  sweetheart, 

who  stood 

While  he  sat  on  a  corn-sheaf,  at  daylight's  decline, 

*'  You  have  heard  of  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  of 

wood : 

I  wish  that  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  were  mine.'* 

*'And  what  would  you  do  with  it?    Tell  me,"  she 
said. 
While  an  arch  smile  played  over  her  beautiful  face. 
**I  would  blow  it,"  he  answered,  "and  then  my 
fair  maid 
Would  fly  to  my  sid^^nd  would  there  take  her 
place.** 

**  Is  that  all  you  wish  for  ?    Why,  that  may  be  yours 
Without  any  magic ! "  the  fair  maiden  cried: 

**  A  favor  so  slight  one*s  good-nature  secures ;  ** 
And  she  playfully  seated  herself  by  his  side. 

*'I  would  blow  it  again,**  said  the  youth,  *' and  the 
charm 
Would  work  so  that  not  even  modesty's  check 
Would  be  able  to  keep  from  my  neck  your  white 
arm.'* 
She  smiled  and  she  laid  her  white  arm  round  his 
neck. 

**  Yet  once  more  I  would  blow,  and  the  music  divine 
Would  bring  me  a  third  time  an  exquisite  bliss; 

You  would  lay  your  fair  cheek  to  this  brown  one  of 
mine. 
And  your  lips  stealing  past  would  give  me  a  kiss.** 

The  maiden  laughed  out  in  her  innocent  glee, 
"What  a  fool  of  yourself  with  the  whistle  you'd 
make! 
For  only  consider  how  silly  it  would  be 
To  sit  here  and  whistle  for  what  you  might  take." 

Robert  Storv. 


AN  EVENING  SONG. 

A  DULL  red  glow  in  the  distant  west 
Follows  the  round  sun  in  his  flight; 

The  tumultuous  town  sinks  into  rest 

And  willingly  sleeps  in  the  arms  of  night. 

So,  as  the  passions  of  youth  assuage, 
The  fires  of  hope  burn  low  in  the  breast; 

Ambition  dreams  in  the.  arms  of  age. 
And  the  worn  heart  whispers,  "  It  is  best." 

W.  W.  Gav. 


AMONG  THE  FLAGS. 

{In  Doric  Hall,  Massachusetts  State  House.) 

Dear  witnesses,  all  luminous,  eloquent, 
Stacked  thickly  on  the  tessellated  floor! 
The  soldier-blood  stirs  in  me,  as  of  yore 
In  sire  and  grandsire  who  to  battle  went: 
I  seem  to  know  the  shaded  valley  tent. 
The  armed  and  bearded  men,  the  thrill  of  war. 
Horses  that  prance  to  hear  the  cannon  roar, 
Shrill  bugle-calls  and  camp-fire  merriment. 

And  as  fair  symbols  of  heroic  things. 
Not  void  of  tears  mine  eyes  must  e'en  behold 
These  banners  lovelier  as  the  deeper  marred, 
A  panegyric  never  writ  for  kings 
On  every  tarnished  stafl*  and  tattered  fold, 
And  by  them,  tranquil  spirits  standing  guard. 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
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CURRENT  POEMS. 


THE  AWAKENING  KISS. 

White  velvet  curtains  hide  her  eyes; 

Locked  in  a  deep 

Untroubled  sleep, 
Within  her  fleecy  robes  she  lies. 

Warm  lips  upon  her  lips  are  pressed, 

And  from  her  eyes 

The  veils  arise. 
And  sweet  life  wakens  in  her  breast. 

*Tis  Psyche  roused  by  Love's  caress; 
*Tis  gentle  Spring 
Awakening 
The  earth  to  life  and  fruitfulness. 

Edward  Payson  Jackson. 
-Munsey's  Magazine ^  April,  1894. 


TO  SERVE. 

To  minister  to  brother  hearts  distressed. 

Impoverished  souls    to   strengthen,   and  make 
right 

The  heavy,  burden- weighted  ones,  to  right 
The   wrong,  and   ease   the  pain   where  sin  has 

pressed, 
To  heal  life*s  wounds,  to  give  the  weary  rest, 

*  Gainst  human  wretchedness  and  woe  to  fight; 

All  this  be  ours.    And  thus  shall  darkest  night 
Be  turned  to  day  in  human  hearts,  and  blest 
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Shall  be  our  efforts.  Where  'neath  want  or  wrong 

A  soul  is  suffering,  whether  weak  or  strong, 
Ix>!  there  is  Christ  to  love  and  serve  anew. 

For  God  and  Right  we  can  not  do  too  much; 

The  noblest  heart  needs  Love's  unfolding  touch, 
And  Love  upglows  to  God  where  hearts  are  true. 

M.  D.  Smith. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

Ask  me  not  of  love.    I  do  not  know 

How  lilies  blow, 
Or  first  the  tufted  larch  begins  its  green; 

How  secretly  the  apple-bloom  grows  white, 
Or  how  the  lilacs  spin  their  purple  sheen 

Upon  the  russet  boughs  in  one  short  night. 

I  know  not  how  the  locust,  blossoming 

In  early  spring, 
Expands  the  withered  roughness  of  its  cell, 

Till  all  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  breath, 
Or  how  the  furry  willow-catkins  swell 

To  sudden  freshness  from  a  stem  of  death. 

Day  breaks,  and  lo!  the  daffodils  unfold 

Their  hearts  of  gold; 
The  jasmine  bursts  its  buds  within  the  hour; 

The  barren  meadow,  wooed  by  one  warm  sun, 
Arrays  itself  in  myriad  leaf  and  flower; 

I  know  not  how  these  miracles  are  done. 

Kor  know  I  by  what  sweet  and  subtle  art 

Love  warms  the  heart; 
A  clearer  sapphire  crowns  the  mellow  noon, 
A  mystic  glamour  gilds  the  commonplace; 
A  brighter  crescent  rims  the  golden  moon, 
And  all  things  image  one  beloved  face. 

Marion  Franklin  Ham. 
—  The  Southern  Magazine^  ^P^iy  ^894. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

I  THINK,  as  the  white  sails  come  and  go, 
Of  the  welcomes  loud  and  the  farewells  low, 
Of  the  meeting  lips  and  the  parting  tears. 
Of  the  n^w-bom  hopes  and  the  growing  fears, 
Of  the  eyes  that  glow  and  the  cheeks  that  pale. 
As  the  hazy  horizon's  mystic  veil 
Is  silently  parted,  and  to  and  fro 
The  white  sails  come  and  the  white  sails  go. 

And  a  gray  mist  gathers,  and  all  grows  dim 
As  I  watch  alone  by  the  ocean's  rim. 
For  a  dream  is  mine,  ah  me!  ah  me! 
That  salt  with  tears  is  the  salt,  salt  sea.  > 


O,  yearning  eyes  and  outstretched  hands! 
O,  divided  lives  and  divided  lands! 
As  long  as  the  waters  ebb  and  flqw. 
Shall  the  white  sails  come  and  the  white  sails  go. 
Marie  Hkdderwick  Browne. 
— From  A  Spray  of  Lilac. 


FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

Like  light  to  an  opal,  my  wonder, 

Like  joy  to  the  free, 
Like  a  soul  to  its  mate,  worlds  asunder, 

I  haste  unto  thee. 

Awake!  be  a  flame  that  I  kindle! 

Arise!  be  a  light! 
And  the  shadows  and  sorrows  shall  dwindle 

In  me  and  the  night. 

The  river  of  blackness  hath  borne  me 

Even  here  to  thy  feet. 
From  fierce  floods  of  despair  thou  hast  torn  me. 

I  kneel  to  thee,  sweet. 

I  must  love  thee  forever,  though  ever 

Thy  light  shine  afar; 
Though  the  darkness  of  night  still  should  sever 

My  soul  from  its  star. 

Harriet  Monroe. 
— New  Englafid  Magazine^  Aprils  1894. 


IN  THE  DESERT. 

When  all  alone  I  wander  in  the  crowd 
And  see  eyes  look  into  each  other's  eyes, 
And  mark  the  comedies  and  tragedies 

Weave  and  unweave,  while  laughter  is  most  loud, 

Scarce  can  I  think  that  we  poor  mutes  are  proud 
Of  our  humanity;  so  great  our  fears. 

So  poor  and  meager  are  our  speech  and  sight, 

To  tell  each  other  that  we  find  life  bright. 
Or  that  our  hearts  are  clogged  with  unshed  tears. 

I  would  not  think  it  was  to  me  alone 
Clear  sight  and  understanding  were  denied; 

And  yet  unto  my  straining  eyes  and  ears 
The  illimitable  desert  stretches  wide. 

And  every  face  a  Sphynx  of  carven  stone. 

Anna  Robeson  Brown. 

— Godey's  Magazine^  Aprils  1894. 


THE  NEW  DAWN. 

An  hour  ago  we  said  good-by. 

My  dream  and  I. 
The  golden  voice  that  promised  me 
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Love,  light,  fruition,  ecstasy. 
Is  silenced  quite, 
And  it  is  pight. 

Night,  while  the  rent  clouds  fret  the  moon. 

And  waters  croon 
Beneath  the  fateful,  running  breeze 
That  wakes  a  message  in  the  trees: 
**  Patience,  and  pray 

Till  comes  the  day." 

The  day  is  here,  the  azure  day, 

A  day  in  May! 
How  can  I  grieve  while  Nature  sings? 
The  robins'  call  prophetic  rings 
The  one  refrain, 
*'YouMl  dream  again!*' 

Kate  Jordan. 
'LippincoWs  Magazine y  May^  1894, 


THE   LAMENT  OF  EL  MOULOK. 

Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  mosque, . 
Even  on  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 
He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke  these  words, 
El  Moulok,  who  sang  naught  but  love-songs  once. 
And  now  was  crazed  because  his  son  was  dead  : 

Oye  who  leave 

Your  slippers  at  the  portal^  as  is  meet^ 

Give  heed  an  instant  ere  ye  bow  in  prayer. 

Ages  ago, 

Allah,  grown  weary  of  His  tf^riad  worlds. 

Would  one  star  more  to  hang  against  the  blue. 

Then  of  men's  bones. 

Millions  on  millions,  did  He  build  the  earth. 

Of  women's  tears, 

Down  falling  through  the  night,  he  made  the  sea. 

Of  sighs  and  sobs 

He  made  the  winds  that  surge  about  the  globe. 

Wherever  ye  tread. 

Ye  tread  on  dust  that  once  was  limng  man. 

The  mist  and  rain 

Are  tears  that  first  from  human  eyelids  fell. 

The  unseen  winds 

Breathe  endless  lamentaHon  for  the  dead. 

Not  so  the  ancient  tablets  told  the  tale. 

Not  so  the  Koran !    This  was  blasphemy, 

And  they  that  heard  El  Moulok  dragged  him  hence, 


Even  from  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 
And  loaded  him  with  triple  chains  of  steel, 
And  cast  him  in  a  dungeon. 

None  the  less 
Do  women's  tears  fall  ceaseless  day  and  night,. 
And  none  the  less  do  mortals  faint  and  die 
And  turn  to  dust ;  and  every  wind  that  blows 
About  the  globe  seems  heavy  with  the  grief 
Of  those  who  sorrow  or  have  sorrowed  here. 
Yet  none  the  less  is  Allah  the  Most  High, 
The  Clement,  the  Compassionate.     He  sees 
Where  we  are  blind,  and  hallowed  be  His  Name  ! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
— Harpers  Magazine,  May,  1894. 

)( 


NOTES. 


Clare.  For  twenty-two  years  Clare  was  the  in- 
mate of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  during  that  time  not 
one  of  all  his  great  or  little  friends  or  patrons  ever 
visited  him.  He  expresses  his  feelings  at  the  n^- 
lect  in  the  lines,  written  it  would  seem,  in  a  lucid 
interval. 

Smith.  *  *  If  I  Should  Die  To-night,  * '  Originally 
published  in  The  Christian  Union  in  June  1873,  was 
brought  into  special  prominence  when  H.  Rider 
Haggard  inserted  a  large  portion  of  it,  without 
credit,  in  his  novel  entitled  ''Jess**  (1887),  where  it 
is  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  heroine  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  hero,  the  necessary  changes  for  that 
purpose  being  made.  The  lines  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  to  others,  but  the 
evidence  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Miss 
Smith  is  the  author. 

Van  Santvoord.  "The  Morning  After"  was 
published  in  "Society  Verse  by  American  Writere  '* 
(New  York,  1887). 

CooK;  For  the  use  of  the  excellent  engraving  of 
Joseph  Cook  in  this  number  of  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  the  editor  acknowledges  the  courtesy  of 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  publishers  of  Phreological 
Journal. 
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PRIZES  FOR  POEMS. 


The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
offers  a  prize  of  f  25.00  for  the  best  quatrain,  on  aoy 
subject,  submitted  for  publication  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember I,  1894.  Second  prize  I15.00,  third  prize 
lio.oo.  All  subscrit)ers  in  good  standing  are  en- 
titled to  compete. 
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'  ^ThE  greatest  thing  in  the  WORLD" 

IS  TO  KNOW 

THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 


*  * 


From  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the  Tojirist  is  coming  to  cross  the 
ocean  to  visit  the  Old  World,  seeking  not  only  pleasure,  but  health  and  a 
longer  lease  of  life.  Patties  desiring  comfort  and  elegance  and  safety  com* 
bined,  will  find  all  these,  and  more,  in  the 

eUNARD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  LINES, 

For  mrore  than  fifty  years  their  record  for  safety  and  elegance  lias  been 
established.  Write  to  ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  The  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  COM^ 
PANY,  Limited,  Office,  99  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  for  catalogue  and  full 
particulars. 
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RIPANS     TABULES. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on  with  slight  symptoms,  which  when  neglected  increase 
in  extent  and  gradually  grow  [dangerous. 

"  'pBST,ra"«"or™' "'':  ■"^  RIPANS    TABULES 
"'a"d?SSSS"™'.*'.'""  '^  RIPANS    TABULES 

If  your  COMPLEXION   IS  SALLOW,  or  you    L^^^     P  TP A  MQ        HPA  PTTT  P^ 
.^^      SUFFER.DISTRESS  AFTER  EATING,      .     ^^^^^     JN^llTJ^^iXO  ±j!^X>U-Ui:/0 

'•'Sr™'^L"cr."^°''°':»'^  RIPANS    TABULES 

Ripans  Tabules  act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  liver,  stomach  and  intestines; 
cleanse  the  system  effectually;  cure  despepsia,  habitual  constipation,  offensive  breath 
and  headache.  One  Tabule  taken  at  the  first  indication  of  indigestion,  biliousness, 
dizziness,  distress  after  eating  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  surely  and  quickly  remove 
the  whole  difficulty. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  prepared  from  a  prescription  widely  used  by  the  best  physicians, 
and  are  presented  in  the  form  most  approved  by  modem  science. 

If  given  a  fair  trial  Ripans  Tabules  are  on  infallible  cure ;  they  contain  nothing 
injurious  and  are  an  economical  remedy. 

One  gives  relief. 

A  quarter-gross  box  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,   on  receipt  of  75  cents  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  agents, 

CHAS.  N.  CRITTENTON  CO.,  115  Fulton  St., 
JOHN  H.  FRANCIS,  83  John  St., 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91  Fulton  St., 
W,  H.  SCHIEFFEUN  &  CO.,  170  William  St, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Local  druggists  everywhere  will  supply  the  Tabules  If  requested  to  do  so. 
They  are  Easy  to  Take,  Qnick  to  Act  and  Save  many  a  Doctor's  Bill. 

Samples    Free    on    application    to    the    Ripans    Chemical    Co., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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FREDERIC  DAN  HUNTINGTON. 

BISHOP  HUNTINGTON  was  born  in  Hadley, 
Mass. ,  in  1819.  He  was  g;raduated  from  Am- 
herst College.  He  studied  divinity  in  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School,  and,  while  quite  young,  was 
settled  as  pastor  over  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston.  He  was  appointed  Plummer  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  College,  which  post  he  resigned, 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  became 
rector  of  Emanuel  Church  in  Boston.  Being  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Editor. 


SUPPLICATION. 

0  Love  Divine!  lay  on  me  burdens  if  Thou  wilt, 
To    break  Thy    faithless  one-hour  watchman's 

shameful  sleep! 
Turn  comforts  into  awful  prophets  to  my  guilt! 
Close  to  Thy  garden  travail  let  me  wake  and  weep! 

For  while  the  Resurrection  waves  its  signs  august, 
Like  morning's  dew-bright  banners  on  a  cloud- 
less sky, 
My  weak  feet  cling  enamored  to  the  parching  dust, 
And  the  vain  sands'  poor  pebbles  lure  my  roving 
eye. 

By  loneliness  or  hunger  turn  and  re-create  me! 

Ordain  whatever  masters  in  Thy  saving  school. 
Let  the  whole  prosperous  host  of  Fashion's  flatter- 
ers hate  me, 
So   Thou    wilt   henceforth  bless  me  with  Thy 
gracious  rule. 

1  pray  not  to  be  saved,  O  risen  Lord,  from  sorrow  ; 

Redeem  me  only  from  my  fond  and  mean  self-love. 
Let  each  long  night  of  wrestling  bring  a  mourning 

morrow. 
If  thus  my  heart  ascends  and  dwell  with  Thee 

above! 

Vales  of  Repentance  mount  to  hills  of  high  Desire  ; 

Seven  times  seven  suffering  years  gain  the  Sab- 
batic Rest; 
Earth's  fickle,  cruel  lap,  alternate  frost  and  fire, 

Tempers  beloved  dbciples  for  the  Master's  breast. 


Our  work  lies  wide;  men  ache  and  doubt  and  die; 
Thy  Ark 
Shakes  in  our  hands.     Reason  and  Faith,  God's 
son 
And  daughter,  fight  their  futile  battle  in  the  dark. 
Our  sluggish  eyelids  slumber  with  our  task  half 
done. 

Oh,  bleeding  Priest  of  silent,  sad  Gethsemane, 
That  second  Eden  where  upsprings  the  Healing 
Vine, 
Press  from  our  careless  foreheads  drops  of  sweat 
for  thee! 
Fill  us  with  sacrificial  love  for  souls,  like  Thine! 

Thou  who  didst  promise  cheer  along  with  tribula- 
tion, 
Hold  up  our  trust  and  keep  it  firm  by  much  en- 
during; 
Feed  fainting  hearts  with  patient  hopes  of  Thy  sal- 
vation; 
Make  glorious  service,  more  than  luxury's  bed,, 
alluring. 

Hallow  our  wit  with  prayer;  our  mastery  steep  in 

meekness; 

Pour  on  our  stumbling  studies  Inspiration's  light; 

Hew  out  for  Thy  dear  Church  a  Future  without 

weakness. 

Quarried  from  Thine  eternal  Order,  Beauty,  Might? 

Met  there  mankind's  great   Brotherhood  of  souls 
and  powers. 
Raise  Thou  full  praises  from  its  farthest  comers 
dim; 
Pour  down,  O  steadfast  Sun,  thy  beams  on  all  its 
towers! 
Roll  through  its  world-wide  space  Faith's  Eucha- 
ristic  Hymn! 

O  Way  for  all  that  live,  win  us  by  pain  and  loss! 

Fill  all  our  years   with  toil,  and  comfort   with 
Thy  rod! 
Through  Thy  Ascension  cloud,  beyond  the  Cross, 

Looms  on  our  sight,  in  peace,  the  City  of  our  God! 
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FRANK  JOSEPH  MARION. 

IF  FRANK  JOSEPH  MARION  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  his  early  manhood,  his  name  will  appear 
on  the  title  pages  of  fascinating  volumes  of  dainty 
verse  and  fanciful  descriptive  prose.  He  is  but 
twenty-four  years  old  and  has  already  written  much 
that  an  older  author  might  be  proud  to  claim  as  his 
literary  offspring.  His  lifetime  since  infancy  has  been 
passed  in  Syracuse,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school  and  Syracuse  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  '90,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  classical  course,  "the  young- 
est and  stupidest  member  of  the  class,*'  to  quote 
his  own  language.  He  took  honors  in  rhetoric  and 
literature,  however,  and  during  his  college  course 
was  editor  in  turn  of  the  Syracusan  and  the  Onon- 
dagarty  the  Junior  periodical.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity  and  has  been  made 
prominent  in  its  councils.  Of  direct  French  lineage, 
his  family  a  branch  of  the  house  of  De  Forest,  Mr. 
Marion  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  French  forms 
of  verse  in  rondeaux,  triolets  and  villanelles.  His 
vagrant  verse  has  been  copied  quite  extensively  in 
the  college  and  newspaper  press.  Since  leaving 
college  he  has  filled  the  position  of  art  and  music 
reviewer  for  the  Syracuse  Standard,  and  his  crit- 
iques are  generally  recognized  for  their  fairness 
and  ability.  M.  T.  F. 


AT  DREAMY  DAWN. 

(ballade). 

At  dreamy  dawn,  to  you, 

My  love;  at  dawn,  I  say. 
When  drooping  eyelids  rue 

The  onset  of  the  day; 
Across  the  long  array 

Of  hills  decked  white  with  frost 
(Thou  couldst  not  say  me  nay) 

A  kiss  in  air  I  tossed. 

I  watched  it  as  it  fiew. 

It  fluttered  like  a  fay 
And  drifted  lightly  through 

The  air.    Twas  like  a  ray 
Of  sunlight  out  at  play. 

And  once  I  thought  it  lost. 
Far  in  the  morning's  gray, 

The  kiss  in  air  I  tossed. 

But  out  it  burst  anew, 
Blithsome,  merry  and  gay. 

It  skimmed  along  the  blue 
Of  space,  then,  as  in  May 


A  butterfly  doth  stay 

On  fields  by  blooms  embossed, 
To  thee  it  made  its  way, 

The  kiss  in  air  I  tossed. 


ENVOY. 


Love,  at  dreamy  dawn  of  day 
A  kiss  the  hilltops  crossed. 

And  did  you  get  it,  pray. 
The  kiss  in  the  air  I  tossed  ? 


IF  SUNNY  BLUE  WERE  ONLY  GOLD. 

(villanelle). 

If  sunny  blue  were  only  gold, 

What  treasure  rare  would  soon  be  minel 
Ah,  then  my  wealth  would  be  untold. 

When  April  violets  first  unfold, 

A  fortune  then  my  hedge  would  line, 
If  sunny  blue  were  only  gold. 

From  skies  of  May  cloud  curtains  rolled 

Deep  azure  show  and  glad  sunshine. 
Ah,  then  my  wealth  would  be  uatold. 

My  very  songster's  cage  would  hold 

Such  plenty  count  could  ne'er  define. 
If  sunny  blue  were  only  gold. 

O  sweetheart  mine,  were  I  so  bold, 

Could  they  be  mine,  those  eyes  of  thine. 
Ah,  then  my  wealth  would  be  untold. 

And  in  my  arms  could  I  enfold 

Thy  slender  form,  were  thine  eyes  mine. 
If  sunny  blue  were  only  gold. 
Ah,  then  my  wealth  would  be  untold. 


THE  TRICKSTER. 

A  youngster  stopped  me  as  I  strolled 

In  June  along  a  sandy  shore. 
All  sad  and  sighing  low,  he  told 
To  me  as  pitiful  a  tale,  I  hold. 

As  e'er  was  ever  told  to  man  before. 

And  I  believed  the  litde  scamp! 

His  curled  lip  and  downcast  eye 
Had  each  a  semblance  and  a  stamp 
Of  truth  upon  them,  and  his  cheek  was  damp 

With  recent  tears,  I  knew  not  why. 
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Caressingly  I  caught  hisarm 
And  drew  him  up  upon  my  knee. 

What  cause  had  I  to  feel  alarm? 

Ah  me,  that  I  had  only  known  the  harm 
He  did.    It  seemed  a  scratch  to  me. 

But  e'er  a  week  had  passed  away, 
Where  once  to  weep  the  boy  was  trying, 

Now  ran  he  on  ahead  as  gay 
And  merrily  as  any  maid  in  May, 
But  I  was  sad  and  sighing. 


THE  ROSE. 

(triolet). 

To  me  t'was  a  rose. 

But  to  her  t'was  a  token. 
Was  it  cruel?  who  knows? 
To  me  t*was  a  rose, 
With  soft  petals  close 

O'er  a  secret  unspoken. 
To  me  t'was  a  rose, 

But  to  her  t*was  a  token. 
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JAMES   BENJAMIN   KENYON. 

REV.  JAMES  B.  KENYON  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  April  26th, 
1858.  He  was  graduated  from  Hungerford  Colle- 
giate Institute,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  in  1874.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1878.  His  recent  pastorates  have  been  in  Water- 
town  and  Oswego  N.  Y.,  and  he  now  presides  over 
the  First  M.  E.  Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1892 
Syracuse  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  (Lit.  D.).  He  has  published 
6ve  volumes  of  poetry.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Kenyon  will  be  found  in  The  Magazine  of 
Poetry  for  April,  1889.  Editor. 


AT  SUNSET. 

Not  now,  not  now,  not  of  this  veiled  sun 
Nor  tenuous  shade  our  tremulous  love  was  bom, 
But  when  the  sheer  night  feathered  toward  the 
morn, 
And  the  faint  stars,  like  tapers,  one  by  one 
Died  in  the  dawn,  and  the  chill  night  was  done. 
'Twas  when  the  light  wind  o'er  the  breathing  com 
Winnowed  his  vans,  and  from  each  gossamered 
thorn 
Billowed  the  dew-pearled  gonfalons  day  had  won. 
Then  had  our  love  its  birth,  a  fluttering  thing, 
That  scarce  knew  if  the  fire-fledged  morn  had 
come. 


Or  if  to  swell  its  moon- white  throat  and  sing. 
Or  bid,  'mid  twilight  leaves,  its  voice  be  dumb. 

But  now  day  wanes.   Dear,  doth  desire  take  wing  ? 
Doth  the  grasshopper  e'en  grow  burdensome? 


THE  MlLK-MAlD. 

Her  ankles  bmsh  the  dew- wet  grass; 

The  birds  are  blithe  to  see  her  pass; 

Along  the  daisies,  golden-bright, 

Run  little  shivers  of  delight. 

Her  shining  pail  swings  on  her  arm; 

Within  her  hair  the  sun  lies  warm; 

No  cloud  is  in  the  moming  skies; 

No  shadow  veils  her  April  eyes; 

Songs  gurgle  from  her  heart  and  lips, 

As  o'er  the  field  she  lightly  trips. 

To  where  beside  the  smooth-wom  gate 

Her  swollen-uddered  cattle  wait. 

Yet  ere  her  task  she  shall  essay, 

She  will  not  start  and  tum  away 

If  suddenly  her  cheek  be  pressed 

To  happy  Colin's  lusty  breast, 

The  while  upon  her  tender  mouth 

He  slakes  love's  oft-recurring  drouth. 

Ah,  who  would  not  gray  wisdom  miss. 

To  feel  again  the  velvet  kiss 

That  thrilled  the  lyric  heart  of  yore  ? 

Who,  who  would  not  be  young  once  more  ? 


THE  REVELER. 

"  O  graceful  Amaryllis regard,  I  pray  you,  my  heart- 
grieving  pain.  I  would  I  could  become  your  buzzing  bee,  and 
so  enter  into  your  cave,  penetrating  the  ivy  and  the  fern,  with 
which  you  are  covered  \vi,^'— Theocritus,  "  Idyl  III.*' 

He  shrilled  his  fife  and  woke  my  dream; 

I  heard  his  music  clear  and  thin; 
And  then  I  found  beside  the  stream 

The  flower-bell  he  reveled  in. 

The  clouds  were  floating  high  and  white; 

A  laggard  breeze  began  to  play; 
Along  the  bank-side  poured  the  light 

From  out  the  lavish  heart  of  day. 

I  knew  that  where  the  nectar  pressed 
Up  from  the  blossom's  perfumed  cell, 

There  I  should  find  the  tipsy  guest, 
His  pining  drowned  in  hydromel. 

O  wassailer  of  the  summer's  prime! 

Gone  are  the  goatherds  from  the  plain; 
Across  the  fields  of  purple  thyme 

The  yellow  sunlight  streams  in  vain. 
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Drink  to  tfiy  lover's  memory; 

Theocritus  is  in  his  grave 
Beneath  the  far  Sicilian  sky, 

And  by  the  murmuring,  sun-kissed  wave. 


THE  EVE  OF  WOMANHOOD. 

What!  have  my  rosebud's  petals  all 

Unsealed  their  musky  treasures  ? 
My  little  maid,  grown  sweet  and  tall, 

Now  clasps  a  woman's  pleasures. 
Ah,  sure  it  was  but  yesterday 

I  heard  her  bird-like  singing, 
And  in  the  fields  her  childish  play 

Set  frolic  echoes  ringing. 

Now  all  the  glory  of  her  hair 

In  golden  coils  is  lying 
Crown-like  above  her  forehead  fair, 

Ah,  how  I  loved  it  flying 
Like  amber  spray  about  her  throat. 

When  through  the  sunny  shadows 
She  fairy-like  did  lightly  float 

Across  the  daisied  meadows. 

Now  little  loves  on  velvet  wings, 

Like  bees  above  a  blossom. 
Hover  with  timid  flutterings 

About  her  virgin  bosom. 
Her  frock  creeps  downward  to  her  feet; 

Her  dreams  grow  fondly  human; 
Ah,  one  more  kiss  as  child,  my  sweet. 

Ere  I  confess  you  woman. 


HYGEIA. 

O  DARKENED  eyes  above  the  grass, 
O,  have  you  seen  the  maiden  pass  "i 
Her  smile  is  like  the  mom,  they  say, 
Her  forehead  fairer  than  the  day. 

With  some  who  know  it  not  she  walks; 
By  cottage  gates  she  stands  and  talks; 
She  flees  the  palace  and  the  hall, 
Nor  heeds  the  golden  tongues  that  call. 

She  lives  with  dawn  upon  the  hills; 
She  loiters  by  the  sliding  rills; 
Where  berries  grow,  her  lips  she  stains; 
Her  cheeks  are  tanned  by  winds  and  rains. 

From  those  who  seek  her,  fast  she  flies. 

But  not  to  alien  suns  or  skies; 

Oft,  when  her  lovers  roam. 

She  hides  beneath  the  vines  at  home. 

Few  prize  the  maid,  when  face  to  face 
They  see  her  lusty,  full-blown  grace; 
O  fools  and  blind,  alas!  alas! 
Say,  have  you  seen  the  maiden  pass  ? 


A  MODERN  JOUST. 

The  trumpets  of  the  morning-glories  sound 
A  loud  alarum  to  the  brave  knights  round; 
The  joust  begins,  and  proudly  on  the  breeze 
With  lance  in  rest  come  riding  down  the  bees. 


THE  LOST  VOYAGE. 

Out  of  the  darkling  sunset  sea, 

Out  of  the  windy  sky, 
My  ship  comes  toiling  home  to  me, 

Climbing  the  billows  high. 

She  wearily  mounts  the  dim  sea-line, 
Treading  the  foam- wastes  down; 

Her  breast  is  blanched  with  the  bitter  brine; 
The  spume  is  rouud  her  blown. 

In  alien  deeps  she  has  dipped  her  spars; 

She  ha* swept  from  strand  to  strand; 
Her  crew  have  ransacked  strange  bazars 

In  many  a  sunburnt  land. 

But  well  I  know,  on  this  evening  shore, 

My  ship  brings  not  to  me 
The  treasure  sought,  and  nevermore 

Shall  she  put  out  to  sea. 


MOONLIGHT. 

I  Through  night's  dim  gulfs  a  silver  radiance  falls; 
On  dreaming  wood  and  city  square  it  lies; 
It  streams  along  yon  attic's  naked  walls, 
To  kiss  a  child's  starved  face  and  sightless  eyes. 


TRUTH. 


From  level  brows  her  eyes  look  straight  before; 

She  falters  not  to  seek  what  lies  beyond; 
Her  vesture,  travel-stained,  is  freaked  with  gore; 

From  her  free  wrist  down  coils  a  broken  bond. 


THE  POET. 

The  poet  is  the  heir  of  every  clime; 
He  gathers  spoil  from  all  the  years  of  time; 
He  sends  Fate's  holograph  with  vision  clear. 
And  sees  a  rainbo^^  smiling  in  a  tear. 
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JAMES  MANNING  BRONSON. 

JAMES  MANNING  BRONSON  was  bom  in 
Methuen,  now  part  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  is  a  descendant  of  a  very 
old  New  England  family.  His  father  and  his  pater- 
nal and  maternal  grandfathers  were  clergymen,  his 
maternal  grandfather  being  the  first  president  of 
Colby  University,  in  Maine.  His  great-grandfather 
was  a  founder  of  Hartford  and  fought  with  Wash- 
ington throughout  the  Revolution.  Another  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  on  the  maternal  side  was 
Commodore  O'Brien,  of  the  Navy.  He  was  a 
wealthy  man  for  those  times.  He  fitted  out  and 
presented  a  ship  of  war  to  the  government,  and  he 
it  was  who  captured  the  first  British  ship  taken  in 
American  waters.  Young  Bronson  prepared  for 
college,  but  did  not  enter,  taking  instead  special 
courses  of  study  for  a  number  of  years,  with  espe- 
cial attention  to  political  economy  and  the  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  Mr. 
Bronson  began  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age.  He 
has  been  for  years  an  editor  and  newspaper  writer. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  New  York 
Press.  At  present  he  is  an  editor,  editorial  writer 
and  dramatic  critic  on  the  Syracuse  Herald,  His 
brother  is  a  professor  in  the  new  Chicago  University, 
and  another  brother  is  professor  of  English  literature 
in  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  Both  are 
well  known  writers  in  their  specialties.  His  mother 
is  also  a  writer  for  the  press  and  of  short  stories,  as 
was  his  father  for  religious  newspapers,  being 
especially  interested  in  education.  He  was  for 
years  chairman  of  school  boards  in  Boston  High- 
lands and  in  various  New  England  cities,  where  he 
was  pastor.  With  such  environments  it  was  but 
natural  that  Mr.  Bronson  should  turn  to  a  career  of 
journalism  and  literature.  D.  I. 


THE  VILLAGE  CORNET  BAND. 


Among  the  recollections  of  those  life-enchanted  | 

days  I 

When  Santa  Claus  was  real  to  me,  and  bogie-man  1 

and  fays,  I 

The  thing  I  best  remember  as  then  seeming  super-  , 

g^and 

Was  the  music  and  the  marching  of  the  village  ' 

comet  band.  I 

As  the  first  reverberation  of  the  brasses*  martial  . 

blare,  I 

Like  an  echo  faint  and  fading,  floated  to  us  on  the  ! 

air,  I 


All  the  youngsters  helter-skelter  rushed  away  with 

flying  feet. 
For  that  thing  of  joy,  the  comet  band,  was  coming 

down  the  street 

The  boys  forgot  their  marbles,  yea,  and  even  bats 

and  ball. 
And  our  very  little  sister  her  decapitated  doll; 
For  what  were  life's  bereavements,  or  its  ordinary 

joys. 
When   the  celebrated   comet  band  was  making 

martial  noise  ? 

The  band's  perambulation  being  viewed  without 

expense. 
The  excitement   in   the  village  was   accordingly 

intense; 
All  business  came  to  sudden  stop,  for  who  could 

coldly  trade 
When   our   beatific   comet   band  was  out  for  a 

parade  ? 

The  whole  village  was  in  tumult,  so  at  least  it 

seemed  to  me, 
With  everybody  mshing  for  a  place  to  hear  and 

see. 
And  even  ancient  citizens  of  seventy  or  more, 
As  excited  as  their  grandsons,  came  a-hobbling  to 

the  door. 

What  a  vision  'twas  of  glory  as  the  band  came 

sweeping  past, 
And    what   looks   of  admiration  were  upon  the 

heroes  cast! 
How  magnificent  their  uniforms  of  yellow,  green 

and  red! 
How   very  splendidly  they  played,   and  what  a 

kingly  tread! 

And  the  major!   Ah!  the  major,  most  majestically 

high! 
How   he   pranced   along,   curvetting,   and    what 

hauteur  in  his  eye! 
How  I  envied  his  pre-eminence,  agility  and  skill, 
As  he  boldly  tossed  his  scepter  up  and  spun  it 

round  at  will. 


Since  that  magic  day  of  childhood  I  have  traveled 

far  and  wide. 
And   have   heard  the  world's  maestros  in  their 

majesty  and  pride; 
But  I've  never  heard  a  symphony  that  sounded 

half  so  grand 
As  the  tune  of  **  Yankee  Doodle  "  by  that  village 

comet  band. 
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Those  magic,  halo  days,  alas,  were  fleeting  and 

were  few; 
Too  quickly,  far  too  quickly,  all  the  dear  illusions 

flew; 
Yet  even  now,  when  memories  come  surging  o'er 

my  soul, 
I  can  see  that  band  a-marching  and  can  hear  the 

music  roll! 


JACK. 

My  Jack  goes  sailing  out  to  sea; 

It  is  a  witches'  night; 
The  moon  she  hides  her  face  from  me. 

And  low  the  petrel's  flight 

Again  I  peer  against  the  west, 

With  little  Jackie  dear; 
I  clasp  him  closely  to  my  breast, 

And  on  his  cheek  a  tear. 

Ah!  woe  is  me!  again  I  stand 

Upon  the  yellow  beach, 
Nor  Jack  nor  Jackie  clasps  my  hand; 

The  seagulls  «  hirl  and  screech. 

O  sea!  O  wave!  O  tell  to  me, 

And  tell  me,  tell  me  true, 
If  I  do  give  myself  to  thee, 

Wilt  thou  give  me  my  two  ? 

And  round  about  her  seagulls  dash. 
And  seaweeds  toss  and  twine. 

And  peacefully  the  waters  plash, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  brine. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

Adovvn  the  vista  of  the  fading  years 

I  see  a  host  of  blue-garbed  marching-men; 
I  hear  the  music's  crash,  the  sobs  the  cheers; 

I  hear  the  fife's  wild-piping  cry  again, 
The  rolling  of  the  drum,  the  bugle's  call; 

I  see  the  horsemen  and  the  bayonet-gleam: 
It  all  comes  flashing  back,  and  yet  it  all. 

The  sight  and  sound,  seems  only  as  a  dream. 

Not  so  it  is  to  you,  O  Boys  in  Blue, 

Whom  I,  a  child,  saw  gayly  march  away; 
The  Titan  deeds  you  were  ordained  to  do 

Live  ever  in  your  lives  as  though  but  yesterday, 
And  give  them  magic  color,  rich  and  fine. 

That  none  may  know  who  do  but  delve  for  i>elf 
In  piping  times  of  peace,  inert,  supine, 

And  thinking  mostly  of  the  things  of  Self. 


All  hail,  O  heroes  of  my  childish  thought. 

Still  more  the  heroes  of  my  later  days! 
'Twas  not  in  vain  you  suflered  and  you  wrought^ 

And  well  you  won  the  meed  of  loftiest  praise. 
Nor  was  it  vain  the  sacred  comrades  fell, 

(A  silent  toast  to  them  'neath  Southern  sod!) 
Who  died  in  battle  or  in  prison-hell: 

They  bivouac  to-day  around  the  throne  of  God.. 


THE  UNEXPECTED. 

Not  always  docs  the  silver-streaming  sun 
His  royal  onward-coming  first  announce 
By  heralds  flaming  in  the  eastern  sky; 
But  oft,  as  though  to  take  us  by  surprise, 
He  sends  his  rosy  messengers  by  stealth 
Around  the  globe  the  other  way;  and  so 
I've  seen  them  dancing  on  the  western  hills, 
Their  shimmering  silken  robes  wide-trailing  o'er 
The  purple-floored  horizon,  while  as  yet 
The  stolid  eastern  cheek  of  gloomy  night 
Betrayed  no  sign  of  the  approaching  day. 

So  sometimes  shines  upon  a  darkened  soul 

The  joyous  harbingers  of  light  and  life; 

From  unexpected  sources  come  the  rays 

Which  solace  bring,  and  comfort,  strength  and 

cheer, 
And  with  them  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Love  revive. 


ECCE  HOMO. 

Mysterious  Figure  in  the  world's  mad  crowd. 
Its  Personage  peculiar  and  unique. 
Sublime  and  splendid,  yet  abased  and  meek, 
Man's  Servant-Son,  yet  more  than  human-proud^ 
Endowed  as  other  man  was  ne'er  endowed, 
Yet  weak  as  men  are  weak,  and  still  not  weak» 
Thy  mystery  to  solve  in  vain  we  seek. 
Until  before  Thee  in  our  hearts  we've  bowed. 
Not  moved  by  weird-like  miracle  of  might, 
But  by  the  furrowed  Pain  upon  Thy  face, 
Thy  Brother-Father  love  for  all  the  race; 
'Tis  then,  and  only  then,  we  see  the  light 
Of  awful  Godhead  shining  blinding  bright 
Around  Thee,  God  in  Flesh,  in  Time,  in  Space. 


THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  THE  LIFE. 

A  Way  of  bruised  feet,  of  piercM  side,  of  thom> 

crowned  brow. 
But  which  yet  leads  straightway  to  Truth,  a  city 

built  of  God, 
Whose  crystal  streets  are  pulsing,  radiant  floods  of 

purest  Life, 
A  river  flowing  ceaselessly  through  all  eternity. 
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SARA  J.  UNDERWOOD. 

MISS  UNDERWOOD  was  born  in  the  village  of 
New  Woodstock,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
30th,  1849,  Since  1874  she  has  been  a  resident  of 
Syracuse,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1 884-1 890. 
Her  first  published  verse  appeared  in  the  Syracuse 
Daily  Journal  in  the  autumn  of  1874.         Editor. 


VICTORY. 

"Too  busy  getting  his  dead  and  wounded  out  of  sight  to 
<:are  that  he  had  won  the  battle."— Afar>'  Hallock  Foote. 

All  day  the  battle  raged,  and  darkness  found 

The  armies  still  in  deadly  combat  s^t. 
That  night  one  leader  with  a  gloom  profound 
Rode  through  the  camp,  racked  sore  with  inward 
fret 
What  plot  his  foes,  around  the  watch-fire  met  ? 
His  sleeping  ranks  are  spent  and  thinned.    Re- 
treat! 
Retreat!  and  on  his  forehead  breaks  the  sweat; 
And  where  the  lanterns  flash,  dead  faces  greet; 
He  hears  how  pick  and  spade  a  funeral  march 
can  beat. 

When  morning  broke,  the  enemy  had  fled 
As  for  their  lives  in  mad,  ignoble  rout, 

Leaving  behind  their  wounded  and  their  dead. 
The  field  was  won;  high  rang  the  victor's  shout. 

But  he  whom  men  would  name  with  lip  devout, 
The  haggard  leader,  smiled  not.    Still  before 

His  feet  there  yawned  a  dread  abyss,  and  doubt 
Would  long  oppress  him  if  indeed  he  wore 
A  rightful  homage,  bought,  in  truth,  by  chance — 
and  gore. 

So  in  the  conflicts  of  the  mind  we  see. 

Although  the  vaunted  laurel  crown  be  worn, 

How  sad  and  awful  still  is  victory. 
By  passions  deep  and  dark  the  soul  is  torn; 

So  nearly  hath  the  evil  good  forsworn, 

From  our  own  weakness  we  recoil  in  dread; 

From  stabs  of  conscience  triiunph  sinks,  o'erbome. 
We  lay  the  palm  branch  by,  with  drooping  head. 
And  go  to  soothe  the  wounded,  cover  up  the 
dead. 


SWEET  CLOVER. 

In  waste,  rough  places,  rank  and  tall. 
Grows  the  sweet  clover,  known  of  all. 
A  weed  'tis  called,  though  perfume  rare 
It  sheds  upon  the  summer  air. 


To  me  no  weed,  but  flower  sweet, 
In  white  and  green  a  type  complete 
Of  heavenly  patience  adding  grace 
And  fragrance  to  life's  commonplace. 

Two  pictures  from  the  past  to  me 
It  always  brings.    I  seem  to  see 
A  cottage  white,  an  open  door, 
The  sunshine  falling  on  the  floor; 

A  woman  in  her  great  arm  chair; 
Deep  lines  upon  her  face,  her  hair 
Like  snow,  and  calm  her  clear  blue  eye; 
The  Bible  on  a  stand  near  by, 

And,  nodding  at  the  window  small, 
The  sprays  of  clover,  sweet  and  tall; 
A  cherished  flower  of  home  a  part 
And  rooted  in  the  household's  heart. 

A  country  church;  'tis  afternoon. 
And  in  the  trees  the  light  winds  croon; 
The  galleries  white  with  curtains  red; 
The  stove-pipes  running  high  o'erhead; 

The  pulpit  loft,  the  winding  stair, 
The  Bible  on  its  cushion  there; 
The  preacher  tall,  my  childish  awe. 
Proclaiming  gospel  and  the  law; 

The  worshipers  with  sober  mien; 
The  windows  tall;  the  eravevard  ereen 
Close  by  the  church  were  tombstones  white 
Their  truth  to  pulpit's  words  unite;  * 

The  singers*  voices  floating  down 
To  add  to  solemn  words  the  crown; 
And  on  an  open  hymn-book  lies 
A  clover  sprig  in  fading  guise. 

Like  incense  rare  the  fragrance  floats; 
It  mingles  with  the  singers'  notes, 
While  through  the  western  windows  fall 
The  sunbeams  that  transfigure  all. 

And  so,  in  waste,  rough  places  I 
Rejoice  this  common  flower  to  spy; 
Its  perfume  has  the  subtle  power 
To  waft  me  back  to  childhood's  hour. 


A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY  SUMMERS. 

Full  of  outline  and  fair  of  face. 
Swinging  her  fan  with  languid  grace. 
White  arms  gleaming  through  folds  of  lace, 
A  woman  of  forty  summers. 
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No  thread  of  white  in  the  auhurn  hair, 
No  line  of  age  in  the  forehead  fair, 
A  life  unmarred  by  touch  of  care, 

In  spite  of  her  forty  summers 

A  husband-lover  and  children  sweet, 
Pleasures  to  charm  and  friends  to  greet, 
Roses  scattered  before  her  feet, 

Through  each  of  her  forty  summers. 

Summers  all,  for  no  winters  bold 

Have  snatched  her  sunshine  and  made  her  cold; 

Have  killed  her  roses  and  left  her  old; 

Nothing  she  knows  but  summers. 

Nothing  she  knows  of  leaden  cloud, 
Of  freezing  air  and  tempest  loud. 
Of  snows  that  weave  for  Hope  a  shroud; 
Her  life  has  been  only  summers. 

So  calm  she  sits  in  the  balmy  air, 
No  sorrows  to  fret,  no  cross  to  bear, 
A  summer  idyl,  a  vision  fair, 

This  woman  of  forty  summers. 

Yet  cold  and  blast  but  make  us  strong, 
After  the  snow  the  robin's  song; 
To  the  fullest  life  by  right  belong 

The  winters  as  well  as  summers. 

And  they  whom  fame  shall  carve  in  stone, 
The  women  whom  men  would  fain  enthrone, 
The  women  whom  God  has  stamped  his  own, 
Live  winters  as  well  as  summers. 


RICHARD  EDWIN  DAY. 

RICHARD  EDWIN  DAY  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Granby,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  April  27ih, 
1852.  His  early  school  life  was  spent  in  Falley 
Seminary,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  Syiacuse  University,  in  1877, 
and  subsequently  earned  A.  M.  He  entered  jour- 
nalism in  the  office  of  the  Northern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  1879,  and  has  been  editorially  connected 
with  the  Syracuse  Standatd  since  1880.  He  has 
published  four  volumes  of  poetry.  For  extended 
biographical  sketch  see  The  Magazine  of  Poetry 
for  July,  1890.  Editor. 


TYRTiEUS. 

But  Tyrtaeus  could  do  what  his  critics  forgot; 
Although  he  was  lame,  his  verses  were  not, 
And  he  sang  in  the  ears  of  the  Spartans,  until 
All  their  discords  were  hushed,  and  their  passions 

were  stilled, 
And  they  like  a  rampart  united  could  stand 
In  defense  of  their  land. 

But  when  opened  the  battle,  ah!  then  was  the  time, 

When  his  hold  of  the  army  quite  reached  the  sub- 
lime, 

For  they  marched  with  a  smile  sternest  death  to 
salute 

To  the  beat  of  his  measures,  where  sounded  the 
flute, 

And  they  fought  with  a  fervor  so  deadly  and  grand, 

That  none  could  withstand. 

—  The  Lame  Schoolmaster 


TO  THE  WOOD-THRUSH. 

Another  year  has  past, 

Minstrel  divine. 
And  on  the  ground  myself  I  cast 

Beneath  that  bough  of  thine, 
And  where  thy  realm  of  song  thou  hast» 

A  weary  heart  resign. 

Sing  in  that  peerless  way 

Thy  quiet  theme, 
Caught  where  the  pine-tops  all  the  day 

Gaze  at  the  blue  and  dream. 
And  where  with  mild,  monotonous  lay 

Retreats  the  timid  stream. 

The  pine's  and  brooklet's  strain 

Has  gained  a  note 
Amid  the  shadows  of  thy  brain 

And  in  thy  mellow  throat, 
A  lilt  whose  burden  is  from  pain 

And  joy  alike  remote. 

Let  thy  deep  calm  distill, 

Voice  of  the  woods, 
And  this  too  care-full  spirit  fill. 

In  thy  clear -hearted  moods 
Something  less  sad  than  Earth  doth  thrill^ 

Less  glad  than  Heaven  broods. 

With  such  pellucid  song 

Didst  thou  begin  ? 
Man  wrestles  much  and  travails  long, 

His  life  a  maddening  din, 
Ere  he  gives  forth,  unvexed  and  strong^ 

The  note  he  fain  would  win. 

So  near,  sweet  bird,  thou  art, 

With  breast  and  ear, 
To  Nature's  lips  and  tranquil  heart, 

Her  thought  is  alwa3rs  clear, 
What  we,  who  stray  from  her  apart,. 

Are  loth  and  late  to  hear. 
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That  sovereign  content, 

In  other  days, 
I  heard  not  with  thy  music  blent, 

Walking  these  shadowy  ways; 
Nor  could  I  know  such  wisdom  meant 

For  me,  nor  could  I  praise. 

Still  from  its  placid  spring 

That  note  of  might! 
Thou  heedest  not  what  voice  may  sing 

Victorious  delight. 
Raptures  must  pass;  the  abiding  thing 

Is  clear  and  peaceful  sight. 


FRANCE. 


When  shall  the  livid  Furies  that  torment 

Thy  glorious  spirit  be  forever  gone, 

And  thou  obey  the  star  that  beckons  on 
Thy  heavenly  strength  in  direful  transports  spent  ? 
Thou  wast  the  star  of  men,  and  nations  went 

With  upraised  vision  when  thy  radiance  shone; 

And  none  may  bear  thy  torch,  and  none  may  don 
Thy  wreath,  dislustered  though  it  be,  and  rent 
In  thy  unquiet  eye  now  frenzy  wakes, 

And  where  thou  standest  grand  even  in  despair, 

Around  thee  come  fierce  shapes  from  but  the  air. 
Ambition,  reeling,  lifts  her  whip  of  snakes. 

The  vipers  spring  that  coil  in  Faction's  hair. 
And  Anarchy  her  scourge  of  scorpions  shakes. 


DISCOVERY. 

There  are  who,  groping  far  and  peering  deep. 
Have  softly  touched  the  face  of  One  who  waits 
Forever  by  the  spirit's  inner  gates. 

The  invisible  sources  of  its  life  to  keep. 

There  are  to  whom  He  comes  in  plentitude. 
An  uninvited  but  a  welcome  guest. 
Taking  unto  His  service  what  is  best, 

While  round  them  His  uncounted  gifts  are  strewed. 

There  are  to  whom  nor  light  of  worlds  nor  light 
Of  Heaven  makes  the  kindly  face  less  dim. 
Yet  intimations  rise  and  speak  of  Him 

Like  prophets  with  unfinished  gift  of  sight. 

God  doth  to  them  a  little  truth  vouchsafe. 

Some  nurture  it  and  count  no  labor  loss; 

Some  cast  the  foundling  where  the  highways 
cross, 
And  never  cometh  back  the  tender  waif. 


Then  in  the  souls  where  the  mild  wonder  shone 
Is  sorrowing,  and  desolate  vacancy 
Where  was  the  babbling  of  truth's  infant  cry. 

And  the  first  lisping  of  its  cradle  tone. 

But  they  who  nourish  the  divine  behest 
Shall  see  the  truth  grow  stronger  every  day. 
And  'mid  the  shock  of  anxious  creeds  shall  lay 

The  head  reposeful  on  its  tranquil  breast. 


DAISIES. 


Daisies,  that,  like  the  eagle's  lidless  eye. 
Look  straight  into  the  hot  orb  of  the  sky, 

And  frolic  in  its  splendor  all  day  long, 
I  deemed  you  once  but  born  to  dance  and  shine, 
But  now  I  count  your  strength  a  thing  divine, 

Gayly  to  eye  the  sun  with  glances  strong. 

A  happy  lot  is  yours  to  nod  and  toss 

Your  sunny  heads  when  changeful  zephyrs  cross 

Your  shining  surf  in  all  the  meadow-lands. 
Happy  ye  are  when  strolling  lovers  pass. 
To  twinkle  like  young  planets  in  the  grass; 

Or  yield  your  flower-souls  in  children's  hands. 

I  envy  you,  ye  have  the  birds  so  near, 
Brushing  your  straggling  ranks  without  a  fear, 

Pecking  the  gold  that  stars  your  white-plumed 
caps. 
Ye  live  a  wakeful  dream  'twixt  sky  and  sod. 
And,  when  ye  perish,  die  as  would  a  god, 

Last  looking  at  the  sun  from  maidens'  laps. 


NIGHT. 


Ah,  Night,  companion  only  of  great  souls! 

Wisdom  and  reverence  brood  above  thy  throne. 
When  thy  dark  chariot  through  the  welkin  rolls. 

Drawn  by  the  white  steeds  of  the  milky  zone. 
Or  when  thick  shades  pavilion  thee  about, 

As  the  last  camp  fires  of  the  route4  sun 
Upon  the  hill-tops  of  the  west  burn  out. 

The  thoughts  of  God  are  thine,   and  on  thy 
message  run. 

—Night, 

MANHOOD. 

To  manhood  is  strength  born  of  battle  and  nour- 
ished by  pain; 
And    Patience    doth   teach    by   her   wonderful 
speech. 
Distilled  on  the  spirit  like  rain; 
Sorrow  talks,  face  to  face,  unto  manhood,  and 
wise  is  her  voice; 
Who  has  gazed  in  her  eyes,  he  only  is  wise, 
He  only  can  mourn  or  rejoice. 

— A  Reuniou, 
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ERNST  HELD. 

ERNST  HELD  was  born  in  the  old  university 
town  of  Halle  on  the  Saale,  in  Germany, 
June  28lh,  1823.  He  lived  through  a  happy  child- 
hood in  a  closely  united  loving  family  circle.  His 
father  was  an  evangelical  minister  and  his  mother 
a  minister's  daughter.  Ministers,  artists,  musicians, 
professors  and  students  of  the  university  and  of  the 
various  schools  frequented  his  home  and  implanted 
intellectual  and  artistic  seeds  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young  boys  in  the  Held  family. 
There  hardly  passed  a  family  festival  without  an 
original  contribution  in  verses  from  one  or  the 
other  family  members,  and  readings  of  short  dra- 
matical works  were  frequently  had  in  the  family, 
with  the  roles  distributed  among  the  members. 
Having  passed  through  the  excellent  preparatory 
schools  of  Halle,  young  Held  entered  in  1840, 
after  his  father's  death,  the  state  service  of  Prussia 
as  mining  engineer,  and  attended  later,  from  1845 
to  1847,  the  university  lectures  in  Halle  and  Berlin. 
He  had  just  made  the  state  examination,  when 
the  great  revolution  of  1848  drove  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  republican  party,  and  after  its  collapse  to 
America  and  Syracuse,  where  he  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas eve  of  1848.  Instead  of  entering  into  the 
scientific  manufacture  of  salt,  as  he  had  first 
planned,  he  took  up  music,  which  he  had  studied 
under  the  best  masters  of  Halle,  as  a  profession 
and  has  pursued  it  ever  since,  steadfastly  and  with 
satisfying  results,  to  which  his  wife,  nie  Martha  H. 
Thomson,  has  contributed  considerably  by  her 
painstaking  preparation  of  elementary  pupils. 

P.  D. 


HUNOLD'S  LOVE  SONGS. 
I. 
Rise,  O  sun  of  golden  splendor. 
From  the  storm-tossed,  turbid  stream! 
Shine,  O  Love-joy,  warm  and  tender, 
Break  in  flames  from  hidden  gleam! 
Without  shrinking,  without  sinking, 
One  joy  only  and  one  stress. 
Dwells  within  all  wishing,  thinking. 
And  but  one  great  happiness! 

What  there  is  a-moving,  living, 
What  in  space  a-floating  seems. 
What  makes  waves  a-sinking,  heaving, 
And  what  rings  and  sings  in  dreams, 
All  that's  swaying  or  is  staying 
In  life's  realm,  beneath,  above, 
All  its  being  and  decaying 
Hath  in  it  the  breath  of  love! 


I  must  love,  while  life  is  given, 
And,  beloved  one,  list  to  me: 
From  this  world  I'd  fain  be  driven, 
Than  to  live  here  without  thee! 
As  the  moving  stars  give  proving 
Of  my  fate  through  thine  own  eyes, 
SuflTer  also,  love  approving, 
My  mute  gaze  on  thine  to  rise! 


I  Thou  red,  red  rose  on  grassy  plain, 

Who  made  thee  blow? 
Thou  heart,  a-flame  with  love's  sweet  pain. 

What  means  thy  glow? 
The  storm  bursts  forth  from  mountain  cave 

And  breaketh  thee. 
While  Love  digs  deep  a  silent  grave; 

Then  mute  thou 'It  be! 

Think  not  of  death,  while  life  runs  swift 

With  love  and  zest; 
Throw  thy  dear  self,  as  richest  gift. 

Upon  my  breast! 
Well,  well  I  know:    Thy  love  is  deep 

IsfullOfblis.s! 
O  happiness!  when  I  shall  reap 

Thy  first  one  kiss! 

On  starry  orbs  is  writ  my  fate. 

That  thou  art  mine; 
Love  cares  naught  for  world's  estimate, 

Nor  empty  shine. 
Come,  throw  around  my  neck  thine  arm. 

Give  kiss  for  kiss! 
There  is  no  place  so  safe,  so  warm 

On  earth,  as  this! 

Engulfed,  all  earthly  time  forget 

In  ecstasy! 
Against  one  blissful  moment,  set 

Eternity! 
Come,  and  my  fervent  longing  still, 

O  queen  of  mine! 
Demand  my  soul,  if  'tis  yoar  will: 

It  shall  be  thine! 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

Fast  fled  the  spring  mom;  faster  far  the  noon 
Of  summer's  jubilee  and  fragrant  bloom. 

Must  autumn's  mellow  eventide  so  soon 
Fade  into  winter  night  and  cloistered  gloom? 
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Our  waning  life  with  clutching  grasp  holds  fast 
To  friendship,  love  and  fresh-blown  loveliness; 

Since  Death  'cross  many  thresholds  rudely  past, 
Snatching  his  prey  and  leaving  sore  distress. 

Let's  welcome,  then,  with  grateful  hearts  and  cheer. 
Each  sunny  ray,  though  slanting  it  may  be! 

Let's  fill  each  hour,  for  loved  ones  far  and  near, 
With  words  and  deeds  of  helpful  ministry! 


AWAKE,  AWAKE! 

Awake,  awake!    The  night  gloom  flies  away, 
And  life  rejoices  in  the  rising  day. 
Awake,  awake! 

Cast  off  thy  griefs;  they're  chrildren  of  the  night; 
Gird  on  thy  joys;  they'll  make  thy  labor  light, 
Awake,  awake! 

Wake,  mournful  heart!    The  light  hath  balm  for 

pain. 
Wake,  happy  soul!    All  dead  will  live  again! 
Awake,  awake! 

)(— 


HENRY  NASON  KINNEY. 

REV.  HENRY  NASON  KINNEY  was  born  in 
Chicago,  January  30th,  1856,  of  New  England 
ancestry.  His  education  was  pursued  under  favor- 
able auspices,  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  was  graduated.  He  then 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  During 
his  course  in  the  Seminary  he  wrote  verse,  and  he 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Golden  Rule  and 
other  religious  weeklies.  He  was  connected,  in  col- 
lege, with  the  V^osXoxi  Journal y  Globe,^v\d  Cambridge 
Press.  In  Andover  he  was  chosen  class  poet  on 
^aduation.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.  While  pastor  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  he  was 
President  of  the  Connecticut  State  Union  of  Soci- 
ties  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Mr.  Kinney's  ministerial 
life  has  been  a  very  active  one,  yet  he  has  from  time 
to  time  written  many  excellent  poems.  In  1893  he 
became  pastor  of  Good  Will  Church,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  now  resides  with  his  family,  Mrs.  Kin- 
ney and  two  daughters.  E.  N.  P. 


IN  SHALLOWS. 

Dbbp  seas  have  limpid  shallows  near  the  shore, 
Where  infant  feet  may  wade  on  sloping  beach, 
Or  in  pink  pools  gleams  sea-wealth  within  reach 

More  fine  than  on  mid-ocean's  marly  floor. 


Unversed  am  I  in  nature's  secret  lore, 

Or  shibboleths  of  scientific  speech; 

But  common  things  an  obvious  lesson  teach 
In  border-land  of  beauty  at  my  door. 

Shod  with  green  grass  and  helmeted  with  blue 
Of  shining  skies,  I  walk  the  glad  earth  through, 
In  love  with  rocks,  the  hazy  mountain's  hue, 
Cool  neighboring  woods  where  unknown  warblers 

sing, 
The  thousand  nameless  draperies  of  Spring: 
Coof  that  I  am,  these  make  of  me  a  King! 


NOON. 


I  LOVE  not  most  day's  seneschal,  the  sun, 
At  dawn,  when,  like  a  babe,  in  careless  plight, 
All  rosy  from  his  nurse's  arms,  the  night. 

He  creeps,  a  callow  innocent,  upon 

The  morn;  nor  when,  his  lotted  cycle  run. 
He  sinks  with  waning,  evanescent  light 
Into  his  tomb  of  twilight,  out  of  sight, 

An  old  man  of  a  day,  his  duties  done; 

But  when,  at  noon,  to  amplest  splendor  grown, 
Pausing  magnificent  above  the  blue, 

He  seems,  from  his  far,  empyrean  throne, 
Most  lavishly  his  largesses  to  strew: 

Then  he  and  I  that  grander  glory  own 
Of  labor  done,  and  labor  yet  to  do! 


'I 


HERE  ARE  WE,  LORD. 

ENLISTMENT  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

Here  are  we,  Lord,  and  who  are  we, 
Thy  trusted  laborers  to  be  ? 
A  feeble  few,  and  this  our  all, 
To  hear  and  answer  to  Thy  call. 

Would  that  the  noble,  mighty,  wise, 
Might  view  Thee  with  disciples'  eyes! 
Yet  when  the  great  Thy  suit  disdain, 
Shalt  Thou,  oh  Master!  call  in  vain  ? 

Thine  arm  is  strong,  though  ours  be  weak; 
Thou  speakest,  though  we  can  not  speak; 
Thy  touch  is  peace,  though  ours  be  pain; 
We  fail :  Thy  purposes  remain. 

Oh  God,  does  love  accomplish  aught  ? 
Does  joy  in  service  count  for  naught  ? 
If  these  avail,  oh  God,  then  we 
Will  dare  Thy  laborers  to  be. 
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SHY  SINGERS. 

I  HEARD  in  woods  a  liquid  note, 

And  sought  its  source  in  feathered  throat. 

I  found  the  bird;  *twas  brown  and  gray; 
It  saw  me,  and  it  flew  away. 

Not  always  arias  are  best 

From  birds  in  gayest  plumage  dressed, 

But  when  shy  singers  flood  the  air 
With  matin  song  or  evening  prayer. 


DEATH  AND  I. 

Death,  what  am  I  ?    A  lesser  accident 
Than  made  me  man  will  liken  me  to  thee. 

Then  am  I  thou,  for  one  brief  season  lent 
To  earth's  inapposite  activity  ? 

Or  am  I  I  ?  O  death!  I  am  content 
Here  to  be  I  forever;  let  me  be. 


MOTHER. 


Sound  asleep  in  satin  bed. 

She  who  weary  vigils  kept, 
Sound  asleep,  who  never  slept, 

While  was  one  uncomforted! 

—  The  Dead  Mother. 

QUEENSTOWN. 

At  Queenstown  many  an  Irish  lass 
Over  the  rail  by  rope  did  pass, 
Exchanged  shillalahs  and  Celtic  sass 
For  English  silver  and  Yankee  gas. 

— City  of  Bertin. 

SLANDER. 

Any  little  yellow  cur 
Can  bark  at  night  and  cause  a  stir, 
Rouse  the  pious  from  their  beds, 
Set  the  world  at  loggerheads. 

— Dog  in  the  Night. 

ASSURANCE. 

Tyro  am  I — no  genius— but  may  grow; 
I  please — myself.     If  I  the  world  distress. 
Greater  than  I  have  given  critics  woe. 

— Assurance, 


HENRY  ORRIN  SIBLEY. 

HENRY  ORRIN  SIBLEY  was  bom  in  Royal- 
ton,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  August  19th,  1845. 
His  early  life  was  largely  spent  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Lockport  Union 
High  School,  and  attended  several  years,  but^ 
owing  to  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  before 
graduation.  For  four  years  thereafter  he  studied 
literature  and  taught  vocal  music.  On  recovering 
his  health  he  returned  to  school  and  was  graduated 
in  1870.  After  graduation  Mr.  Sibley  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town  and 
filled  elective  offices.  From  1874  to  1885  he  was 
principal  in  several  public  schools  of  the  State. 
September,  1885,  he  entered  Syracuse  University » 
and  was  graduated  in  June,  1889.  Before  gradua- 
tion, Mr.  Sibley  was  unanimously  elected  librarian 
of  the  University  Library,  which  is  the  third  largest 
college  library  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  the  great  German  historian, 
Leopold  Von  Ranke.  In  this  position  he  has  shown 
marked  originality  and  ability  in  classifying  and 
cataloguing  the  library,  the  methods  employed 
having  been  devised  by  him  expressly  for  the 
stacking  in  use.  July  3rd,  1890,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  J.  O'Bryon.of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
also  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '89.  During  1891- 
93,  Mr.  Sibley  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Latin  in  the  university,  and  secured  on  the  presen- 
tation of  a  Latin  thesis  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.  D.  In  1892  he  was  elected  instructor  in 
library  economy.  Dr.  Sibley  always  loved  poetry, 
and  can  recite  from  memory  hundreds  of  pages. 
He  was  the  poet  of  the  national  convention  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  College  Fraternity  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1891,  and  on  many  memorial,  educational 
and  anniversary  occasions  he  was  the  poet  of  the 
day.  He  has  set  many  of  his  shorter  poems  to 
music,  and  they  have  often  been  rendered  with 
effect  at  public  exercises.  His  verse  abounds  in 
happy  images  and  striking  figures,  and  most  of  his 
efforts  have  the  ring  of  true  poetry.       O.  W.  W. 


THE  VOYAGE  TO  THE  "  CITY." 

Branches  two  hath  life's  broad  river; 

One  to  gloom  and  woe  descends, 
While  the  other  to  the  City 

O'er  the  plain  in  beauty  bends. 

Down  its  broad  and  cr>'stal  current 
Only  sail  the  true  and  brave, 

And  with  songs  and  happy  music 
Dance  their  vessels  on  the  wave. 
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Onward  sweeps  the  glad  flotilla, 
And  the  shining  wavelets  now 

Softly  with  their  breasts  of  silver 
Push  the  keel  and  woo  the  prow. 

'  Now  I  hear  the  music  mingle 

With  some  sweeter,  holier  strains 

That  come  tinkling,  tinkling  downward 
From  far-off  celestial  plains. 

And  anon  the  heavenly  city 

Slowly  rises  to  the  view, 
Casting  from  its  towers  of  glory 

Splendor  o*er  the  waters  blue. 

And  at  last  th*  angelic  warden 
Opes  the  golden  portals  wide. 

And  within  those  barks  go  drifUng 
Sweetly  on  the  purple  tide. 


LOVE'S  SEA. 

My  love,  dear  one,  is  like  a  boundless  sea. 
On  whose  calm  flood  thy  golden  bark  may  rest 

With  silken  sails  all  furled,  and  safe  shall  be 
As  infant  sleeping  on  its  mother's  breast. 

Perhaps  thy  watchman  Fancy's  wakeful  ear 
Some  sounds  may  gather  from  the  slumbering 
deep; 

Some  ripples  tinkling  at  the  bow  may  hear. 
Some  waves  too  happy  to  be  quite  asleep. 

Trust  me,  upon  that  azure  main  thy  boat. 
Though  other  seas  by  storms  be  fiercely  riven, 

Untroubled  by  a  gale  shall  calmly  float, 
And  safely  reach  love's  final  harbor,  Heaven. 

Even  should  the  tempest  come,  old  ocean's  tide 
Three-hundred  fathoms  deep  feels  not  the  storm; 

At  half  that  depth  the  nautilus  may  hide 
From  the  rude  surge  above  her  fragile  form. 

So  in  love's  sea  there  is  a  depth  below, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  billows  and  of  blast; 

Mysterious,  wondrous,  where  thy  bark  shall  know 
Nor  shattered  sail  nor  tempest-riven  mast. 

Thither  may  it  sink,  if  powerless  to  contend 
With  the  rough  waves  that  drive  it  from  the  shore; 

But  like  the  nautilus,  to  reascend 
And  sail  again  its  course,  when  storms  are  o'er. 


THE  DEAD  HARPER. 

And  is  the  harper  dead, 

Stilled  the  once  heaving  breast? 
Above  the  sleeper's  head 

Do  earth's  cold  coverings  rest  ? 


Yes,  but  his  spirit  bright 
Lies  not  beneath  the  sod; 

Vestured  in  heavenly  light. 
He  walketh  now  with  God. 

And  do  the  harp  strings  mute 

No  longer  leap  and  thrill, 
Voiceless  the  shattered  lute, 

Its  silver  tinkle  still  ? 
No,  in  the  choir  above 

A  melody  untold 
Rings  from  the  harp  we  love, 

Restrung  with  strings  of  gold. 

And  is  it  ever  thus 

The  sweetest  melodies 
Alas,  are  not  for  us. 

But  only  for  the  skies  ? 
Then  let  us  to  that  land 

Our  upward  journey  make, 
Where  Death  withholds  his  hand 

And  harp  strings  never  break. 


SERENADE. 

The  moon  is  on  the  hake.  My  Love, 

The  shadow  on  the  hill; 
The  stars  are  floating  far  above, 

And  all  around  is  still. 
The  fleecy  clouds  go  drifting  by. 

The  zephyr  sighs  along; 
The  dreamy  splendors  of  the  sky 

Invite  my  rising  song. 

My  boat  is  rocking  on  the  tide. 

And  breezes  whisper,  **  Speed  away." 
I  only  wait  for  thee,  to  glide 

Across  yon  rippling  bay. 
We'll  gaze  upon  the  evening  star 

And  watch  the  rushing  sea; 
I'll  touch  for  thee  the  light  guitar, 

And  you  shall  sing  for  me. 


TO  THE  HEROES  IN  BLUE. 

O  DAY  of  our  mourning,  yet  hour  of  our  gladness! 

A  pleasure  that's  gold,  and  a  grief  that's  alloy; 
For   the    heroes    that  fell    for  their  country,  the 
sadness, 

For  a  nation  preser\-ed  by  their  valor,  the  joy. 

To  the  God  of  our  fathers  we  raise  the  hosanna. 
Whose  favor  we  crave,  for  whose  blessing  we 
pray; 
Thanking  him  from  our  hearts  that  the  stars  on  our 
banner 
Are  shining  undimmed  in  their  luster  to-day. 
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But  we  must  not  forget  the  glorious  number 
Of  those  who  for  home  and  for  liberty  fell; 

The  heroes  in  blue,  who  silently  slumber 
'Neath  the  sods  of  the  valley,  the  trees  of  the  dell. 

Some  sleep  in  our  midst,  where  father  and  brother 
May  see  that  the  grass  is  kept  green  on  their 
tomb. 
Where  the  hand  of  the  sister,  the  wife,  or  the 
mother. 
May  care  for  the  flowers  that  over  them  bloom. 

But  alas!  there  are  others  whose  resting  place  never 
Or  mother,  or  sister,  or  loved  one  shall  know; 

Who  will  sleep  all  alone  in  their  glory  forever, 
'Neath  the  sod  where  they  fell  by  the  steel  of  the 
foe. 

They  sleep  on  the  hill,  on  the  plain,  by  the  river, 
Where  the  wild  forest  waves,  where  the  blue 
ocean  flows; 

And  the  surges  that  roll,  and  the  leaflets  that  quiver 
Alone  know  the  spot  where  their  ashes  repose. 

Brave  spirits,  wherever  the  field  of  your  glory. 
The  triumph  was  yours,  but  the  tears  shall  be 
ours; 

And  age  after  age  shall  repeat  your  proud  story 
And  **  cover  you  over  with  beautiful  flowers." 

In  the  dread  hour  of  battle  you  never  did  falter. 
In  the  time  of  our  peril  you  ever  were  true; 

You  offered  your  lives  on  Columbia's  altar. 
And  she  mourneth  to-day  for  her  heroes  in  blue. 

Right  nobly  you  stood  when  the  enemy  met  you. 

For  the  land  of  your  fathers  you  fought  and  you 
fell; 
And  its  sons  and  its  daughters  will  never  forget  you, 

As  long  as  the  heart  in  the  bosom  shall  swell. 

Your  ashes  sleep  here,  but  in  Eden's  bright  bowers 

To  trumpets  of  gold  march  your  regiments  true; 

While  here  upon  earth,  from  spring's  leaflets  and 

flowers, 

We  are  tearfully  weaving  the  chaplet  for  you. 
• 

And  when  the  archangel  his  bugle  peals  o'er  us, 

And  the  muster  roll's  called  from  the  gates  of  the 

sky, 

May  we  meet  the  brave  boys  who  have  marched  on 

before  us, 

To  camp  in  that  land  where  the  brave  do  not  die. 

That  bright  camping  ground,  whose  plains  are  all 
glowing 

With  radiance,  and  beauty,  and  scenes  of  delight; 
AVhere  no  foeman  the  clarion  of  battle  is  blowing. 

And  garments  of  blue  become  garments  of  white. 


MARTHA  MARIE  SCHULTZE. 

MISS  SCHULTZE  was  bom  in  Boston.  Mass.^ 
March  26th,  1870.  She  is  Jthe  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  SJchultze,  who  was  for  years 
first  violinist  of  the  well  knovtm  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club.  In  1877  the  family  removed  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  still  reside.  Dr.  Schultze 
founded  the  musical  department  of  the  Syra- 
cuse University.  The  daughter  was  reared  among 
musical  people,  and  many  famous  musicians 
are  found  among  her  ancestry.  Miss  Schultze  has 
talent  for  the  art  of  music,  but  cares  much  more  for 
literature.  Her  productions  have  been  principally 
society  verse.  She  has  contributed  to  Life,  Vogue^ 
Puck  and  Judge.  H.  A.  K. 


PROVERBS. 

Two  proverbs  in  an  ancient  book  I  find, 

And  on  their  inconsistency  I  ponder. 
The  first  says:  *'  Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind," 

The  second:    "Absence  makes  the  heart  g^ow 
fonder." 

I  made  suggestion  to  the  girl  I  love: 
**  We'll  try  it,  it's  the  only  thing  to  do; 

Our  double  evidence  will  clearly  prove 
Which  of  the  two  is  false  and  which  is  true. 

**  This  summer,  while  you  wander  by  the  sea, 

I  in  the  city  live  my  life  Elysian. 
I'll  neither  write  to  you,  nor  you  to  me. 

Till  in  a  month  we  render  our  decision." 

The  weeks  crawled  by,  I  grew  quite  thin  and  pale. 
My  eyes  reduced  to  mere  consumptive  hollows; 

At  length  the  month  was  up,  and  through  the  mail 
There  flew  two  letters  which  were  writ  as  follows: 

Mine  read:  *'  Dear  love,  the  test  was  too  severe; 
Though  long  the  time,  not  once  my  mind  did 
wander; 
I  think  we've  proved  conclusively,  my  dear. 
That  absence  makes  the  heart  just  ten  times 
fonder." 

She  wrote  '*  Dear  Tom,  I  think  by  now  you'll  find 
Which  proverb  was  the  right  one  after  all. 

Of  course,  when  out  of  sight  one's  out  of  mind; 
I'm  to  be  married  in  the  early  Fall." 


TENNIS. 

They  talked  across  the  tennis  net, 

The  sun  shone  warm  above; 
She  asked  the  score.    Their  glances  met. 

He  answered :  * '^ Fifteen— Love. ' * 
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The  pause,  the  emphasis  were  pat; 

She  let  her  lashes  fall. 
"  Have  many  others  called  you  that?  '* 

"Well,  yes,— some  'thirty  all,'  " 

He  frowned  a  very  savage  frown, 
She  softly  called  him — goose; 

He  only  flung  his  raquet  down 
And  muttered  low:  "The  deuce.'* 

But  soon  his  ^vantage'  plainly  seen, 
He  said:  **  Come,  dropping  fun, 

Just  tell  me,  do  you  *  love  fifteen  ? '  " 
She  said:  "I  love  but  one." 

But  I  will  cut  the  story  short; 

The  ending  is  the  same; 
For  him — why,  he  had  won  his  court 

For  her — why  it  was  game. 


THE  WHITE  CITY— ILLUMINATED. 

Above  the  phantom  city  sable  night 

Has  spread  her  pall  across  the  domM  sky 
Against  whose  breast  the  snowy  temples  lie 

In  their  majestic  beauty,  silver-white. 

Colossal  figures  from  their  towered  height 
Look  down  upon  the  gondoliers,  who  ply 
Their  silent  oar,  and  float  their  barges  by 

Like  shadows  in  the  basin's  amber  light. 

And  every  arch,  and  tower,  and  minaret 
Is  lifted  from  the  loneliness  of  shade 

By  rows  of  fairy  lights  like  diamonds,  set 
To  follow  mile  on  mile  of  colonade. 

While  these  and  God's  own  lamp,  the  quiet  noon, 

All,  all  are  minored  in  the  still  lagoon. 


TRIOLET. 

The  fruit  that  is  sweet 
Is  the  fruit  that's  forbidden. 

But  you  never  can  eat 

The  fruit  that  is  sweet, 

For  the  charm's  incomplete 
Unless  you  are  chidden. 

And  the  fruit  that  is  sweet 
Is  the  fruit  that's  forbidden. 


CONSTANCY. 

But  deep  in  the  dreary  depths  of  the  dream 
Where  love  can-not  live  for  me, 

The  smoldering  fire  of  my  heart's  desire 
Will  bum  to  eternity. 

-- Winter  Thoughts, 


WILLIAM  BURT  HARLOW. 

WILLIAM  BURT  HARLOW  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  April  4th,  1856.  His  father's 
family  removed  to  Syracuse  in  1861.  Mr.  Harlow 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  1879.  I"  1885 
the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  were  conferred 
upon  him,  for  literary  work,  by  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. He  now  resides  in  Somers,  Conn.  For 
extended  biographical  sketch  and  portrait  see  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry  for  April,  1891.      Editor. 


AN  INCIDENT  ON  A  NEW  YORK  STREET. 

With  faded  gown  and  wrinkled  cheek, 
Unheeded  by  the  hurrying  crowd, 

Beseeching  alms,  a  woman  weak. 
With  violij  in  hand,  stood  bowed. 

Faint,  powerless,  broken  notes  scarce  rise 
Above  the  din  of  that  long  street. 

And  gathering  gamins'  heedless  cries, 
Yet  sad  the  tale  the  strings  repeat. 

He  hears  it,  one  of  faultless  dress, 
A  youth,  fair  Fortune's  own,  no  doubt; 

He,  only,  sees  her  deep  distress 
And,  pausing,  seeks  the  minstrel  out. 

He  gently  takes  the  instrument, 
It  wakes  beneath  his  fingers  skilled; 

Within  the  board  some  angel  pent 
Seems  singing  songs  with  sweetness  filled. 

They  tell  the  tale  of  early  years, 
When  she,  the  outcast  woman  here, 

With  joyous  youth  dreamed  not  of  fears, 
For  hope  then  smiled,  and  life  was  dear. 

Then  sound  the  strings  to  pain  and  grief. 
To  fear  and  loss  and  dreary  days. 

When  death  would  seem  a  sweet  relief, 
So  endless  are  the  thorny  ways. 

The  chords  now  soft  and  plaintive  tell 

To  gathering  listeners  the  tale 
Of  home,  where  want  and  sickness  dwell, 

Where  life,  fast  ebbing,  soon  must  fail. 

She  sees  it  all,  with  streaming  eyes. 
As  thus  are  turned  time's  pages  o'er, 

And  all  around  now  recognize 
The  tale  of  years  that  are  no  more. 
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That  youth,  whose  tunes  have  now  drawn  up 
A  wondering,  sympathetic  throng, 

Now  bids  the  old  crone  pass  her  cup, 
And  lo!  *tis  filled  with  coins  ere  long. 

What  dearer  sight  to  angels  given 
Than  youth  supporting  helpless  age? 

Though  here  unknown,  perhaps  in  heaven 
His  name  will  shine  on  fadeless  page. 


FEBRUARY. 

How  bright  the  February  skies  have  grown 
With  golden  tints  that  promise  early  spring! 
The  heart  long  sad  must  cease  its  murmuring; 

The  lengthening  days  new  charms  o'er  life  have 
thrown. 

Perchance  a  leaf  of  memory  has  blown 
Athwart  the  snows  that  hide  the  past,  to  bring 
A  touch  of  sadness,  while  the  soul  would  sing 

Of  newly  wakened  peace  and  hq^e  alone. 

This  is  the  month  when  Roman  priests  of  old 
With  generous  sacrifice  the  altars  filled, 
And  prayed  that  stains  of  sin  might  disappear 

From  all  who  brought  those  gifts  of  wealth  untold; 
That  each  again,  with  guilty  conscience  stilled. 
Might  walk  unburdened  through  another  year. 


OLD  LANDMARKS. 

In  memory  my  boyhood  long  will  bear 
The  homely  buildings  of  that  spacious  square, 
Where  once  the  weather-beaten  depot  stood; 
That  noisy  spot  ill-suited  to  my  mood 
Was  yet  the  wonder  of  my  childish  eyes. 
The  rafters  hung  where  smoke  and  steam  arise 
Are  peopled  by  whole  colonies  of  doves, 
But  passing  trains  disturb  their  tender  loves. 
The  busy  porters  of  the  old  St.  Charles 
Bewilder  strangers  in  those  depot  snarls, 
And  often  take  them  off  by  force  of  arms 
Ere  Globe  or  Voorhees  House  display  their  charms. 
Cook's  Coffee  House,  commercial  traveler's  friend, 
Must  thy  kind  welcome  to  the  stranger  end  ? 
You,  too,  like  other  forms,  have  passed  from  sight 
With  roof-tree  low  and  windows  scant  of  height 
One  day  you  look  alarm  at  what  had  passed 
And  on  your  more  pretentious  neighbors  cast 
A  timid  look,  then,  gathering  up  your  skirt, 
You  shrank  away  and  seemingly  were  hurt, 
That  you  must  after  years  of  usefulness 
Seek  some  abandoned  nook  in  your  distress. 
I  well  remember  when  the  old  inn  moved. 
It  stopped  near  Putnam  school,  where  boys,  'twas 
proved. 


Were  curious  to  invade  its  ancient  nooks. 
But  lynx-eyed  teachers  caHed  us  to  our  books, 
And  on  our  slates,  in  truth  'tis  sad  to  tell. 
We  wrote,  perforce,  a  certain  word — ah,  well, 
'Twas  "  Disobedience,"  fi\^  score  times,  no  doubt; 
We  pondered  in  our  seats  when  school  was  out 
— Songs  of  Syracuse. 

MEMORY. 

I   Ah!  childhood's  days  sweet  fancies  'round  us  cast; 
I   Those  days, though  dear,  we'd  call  not  from  the  past; 
I   For  this  the  fond  remembrance  with  its  pain, 
I   For  buried  joys  which  may  not  come  again, 
'   Awakens  thoughts  too  broad  and  deep  for  tears, 
'    And  thus  life's  sweetness  comes  through  flight  of 
years. 

—Ibid. 

!  DEATH  OF  ELLSWORTH. 

At  midnight  come  the  troops  from  Washington 
O'er  bridges  where  Potomac's  waters  run; 
And  shining  bayonets  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
The  footfalls  of  the  blue-clad  warriors  seem 
Like  sullen  roar  of  thunder  from  afar, 
Proclaiming  to  Virginia  wasting  war. 
Now  Arlington's  historic  heights  they  climb, 
And  build  their  forts  while  yet  'tis  morning  prime. 
The  fire  zouaves  by  youthful  Ellsworth  led 
Had  hastened  o'er  the  stream  by  boat,  'tis  said. 
And  now  had  entered  Alexandria  town. 
Why  gathers  on  their  leader's  face  that  frown  ? 
O'er  Jackson's  inn,  long  flaunting  on  the  breeze, 
The  rebel  flag,  his  country's  shame,  he  sees. 
Defiantly  it  had  for  many  a  day 
Met  Lincoln's  saddened  eyes  while  far  away 
Within  the  White  House  cea.selessly  he  toiled. 
Shall  Colonel  Ellsworth's  courage  here  be  foiled  ? 
Up,  up  the  winding  steps  he  hastes  along, 
And  tears  the  ensign  from  its  moorings  strong. 
Oh,  fair  brave  martyr,  shot  by  traitor's  dart! 
No  boy  in  blue  e'er  bore  a  truer  heart, 
Of  all  the  thousands  that  the  nation  sent, 
O'er  whose  loved  forms  the  mourning  ones  have 
bent. 

— Colutnbia  Redeemed. 

PATRIOTISM. 

To  sound  of  martial  music  thousands  pass. 

And  many  a  woman's  heart  goes  with  that  mass. 

One  Spartan  mother  sees  five  sons  depart. 

**  It  seemed,"  she  said  **a  ball  had  pierced  my  heart. 

When  for  our  country's  God  I  bade  them  go; 

Though  twice  five  sons,  no  duty  should  they  know, 

To  mother,  father,  nation  at  this  hour. 

But  to  redeem  our  land  from  traitors'  power." 
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ALFRED  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  D.  D. 

THE  REV.  ALFRED  HAMILTON  FAHNE- 
STOCK, D.  D.,  was  bom  near  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  February  26th,  1842.  He  is  seventh  in  descent 
from  Diedrich  Fahnestock,  who  in  1726  left  his  an- 
cestral home  in  Halten,  Prussia,  to  found  another 
in  this  new,  western  world.  In  early  life  Mr.  Fahne- 
stock improved  the  means  of  a  good  education, and 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1864.  He  was 
chosen  to  write  the  ode  of  welcome  for  tlie  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Cliosophic  Society.  He 
received  a  prize  for  English  poetry  in  his  freshman 
year,  and  a  Junior  orator  firft  prize  in  1867.  In  1868 
he  was  graduated  las  s^utatorian  of  his  class,  and 
three  years  later  was  elected  both  by  his  class  and 
the  college  faculty  to  deliver  the  master^s  oration. 
But  this  honor  he  declined,  because  he  was  at  the 
lime  a  teacher  in  the  college.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1870  to  1873.  He 
studied  theology  for  three  years  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  187 1.  Mr.  Fahnestock,  in  1872, 
married  Elizabeth  Wight  VanDuyn,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.  They  have  twin  daughters  and  one  son.  Mr. 
Fahnestock's  diligence  as  a  pupil,  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  tutor  in  college,  and  pastor^  have  pro- 
duced an  eminent  scholarship.  This,  combined 
with  an  inborn  taste  and  cultured  refinement,  gives 
a  literary  charm  to  his  expression  of  thought.  He 
has  shown  his  taste  in  such  dainty  publications  as 
"The  Autograph  Thanksgiving  Souvenir,'*  and 
*'The  Bride's  Gift  to  Her  Friends."  That  he  is  at 
home  in  the  classics  is  seen  in  his  translations.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  his  translations  is  that  of 
**  Dies  Irae,*'  which  both  expresses  the  thought  faith- 
fully and  preserves  the  metre  of  the  original  hymn. 
Notwithstanding  his  literary  tastes  and  habits,  he 
has  resisted  their  indulgence  for  personal  pleas- 
ure, profit  or  fame.  He  has  self-denyingly  devoted 
himself  to  the  drudgery  as  well  as  the  more  enjoy- 
able work  of  the  pastor.  The  Magazine  of  Poetry 
takes  pleasure  in  first  announcing  to  the  public  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washington  College,  Ten- 
nessee, has  honored  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Fahnestock  by 
conferring  upon  him  at  their  meeting  on  April  12th, 
1894,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  join  with 
all  who  know  him  in  congratulating  Dr.  Fahne- 
stock on  this  honor  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to 
wear  and  adorn.  J.  P. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

What  shall  be  my  last  desire 
Ere  this  mortal  life  expire; 


And  my  soul,  dissolved  from  clay. 
Sinful,  suffering,  cumbrous  clay. 
Rises  to  eternal  day  ? 

Sister,  may  your  kind,  sweet  word 
In  the  quiet  room  be  heard — 
In  the  chamber  where  my  soul. 
Trembling,  tried,  yet  trusting  soul, 
Waits  death's  sure,  though  brief  controU 

Sister,  may  your  mild,  sweet  face. 
That  reflects  each  heavenly  grace, 
Nourishing  thy  inner  life. 
Peaceful,  pure  and  lovely  life, 
Shine  in  that  last  hour  of  strife. 

Sister,  can  I  not  sustain 
All  the  shadows  and  the  pain 
That  my  Saviour  shall  prepare; 
Wisely,  kindly  shall  prepare, 
Better,  with  thy  presence  there  ? 

Sister,  may  thy  presence  be, 
Then,  a  constant  joy  to  me; 
Soothed  away  shall  be  all  care, 
All  distrustful,  anxious  care, 
If  thy  word  and  look  be  there. 

Sister,  then,  Ohl  may  you  share 
With  me,  one  sweet  hour  of  prayer; 
For  I  know  that  ChrLst  would  hear, 
Yes,  that  Christ  the  Lord  would  hear 
You,  sweet  sifter,  one  so  dear. 


"  LAY  HOLD  ON  ETERNAL  LIFE.'' 

On  what  art  thou  laying  hold,  O  man  ? 

On  what  art  thou  laying  hold  ? 
On  lands  and  houses,  on  flocks  and  herds, 

On  merchandise  and  gold  ? 

Art  thou  laying  hold  on  crowns  and  thrones, 

That  crumble  and  fall  to  dust  ? 
On  robes  and  treasures  that  fade  and  flee. 

Corrupted  by  moth  and  rust  I 

Dost  thou  say  to  thy  soul,  "Take  thine  ease,  eat» 
drink; 

Thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  years!  '* 
Then  whose  shall  they  be,  if  the  messenger 

This  night  to  thy  soul  appears  ? 

On  what  shall  thy  soul  lay  hold,  O  man! 

When  thy  body,  cold  and  dead. 
Has  been  left  behind,  with  all  pleasant  things, 

And  thou  to  the  Throne  hast  sped  ? 
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What  robe  wilt  thou  seize  to  hide  thy  shame  ? 

What  cup  take  to  quench  thy  thirst  ? 
To  what  friend  cling,  when  the  Judge  of  men 

Shall  bid  thee  depart  accursed  ? 

Lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  O  man! 

While  still  it  is  called  to-day; 
JEre  thy  doom  be  sealed,  and  thy  sun  go  down, 

And  the  night  come  that  shall  stay. 


TO  CUPID. 

At  midnight  when  the  Bear 

Turns  at  Boole's  hand, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  men 

Obey  the  kind  command 
Of  Nature's  law,  to  sleep 

And  give  restoring  rest 
To  limbs  fatigued  by  toil, 

And  minds  by  care  oppressed; 
Then  Cupid  came  and  cut 

The  fastenings  of  my  door; 
"Who  knocks?"  said  I;  "disturb 

My  peaceful  dreams  no  more; " 
"Fear  not  to  ope,  "  said  he, 

"  For  but  a  child  am  I, 
And  drenched,  have  lost  my  way 

Beneath  a  moonless  sky." 
As  soon  as  I  had  heard 

This  urgent  prayer,  a  lamp 
I  quickly  lit,  and  brought 

In  from  the  cold  anddamp, 
A  winged  child  who  bore 

A  quiver  and  a  bow. 
I  put  him  near  the  fire, 

Where  he  could  feel  its  glow; 
Rubbed  well  his  stiffened  palms. 

And  from  his  golden  hair 
Pressed  out  the  chilling  rain 

That  dripped  and  glistened  there; 
But  having  warmed  himself, 

He  said,  "  Come,  let  us  try 
How  much  the  string  is  harmed 

By  wet  for  archery; " 
Then  stretching  it  he  shot 

Directly  at  my  heart 
An  arrow  causing  pain 

Much  like  a  gad-fly's  smart, 
And  blithely  leaping  up 

And  laughing  heartily, 
He  said,  "Come,  friend,  I  pray. 

And  now  rejoice  with  me; 
For,  truly  as  I  live, 

Uninjured  is  my  bow; 
But  you  within  your  heart 

The  pains  of  love  will  know." 


DIES  IRAE. 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  dooming, 
All  the  world  in  flames  consuming, 
Seers  behold  with  aspect  glooming. 

Lo!  how  great  the  trepidation, 
When  the  Judge  of  all-creation 
Maketh  close  investigation! 

Loud  the  awful  trumpet  sounding, 

Calls,  with  voice  through  tombs  rebounding, 

All  before  the  throne  astounding. 

Death  and  Nature,  a^ed  and  quaking. 
See  the  human  creature  waking, 
And  in  judgement  answer  making. 

There  the  book  is  shown  containing 
All  men's  deeds,  all  guilt  explaining, 
Not  a  soul  unjudged  remaining. 

When  the  judge  His  throne  ascendeth. 
Making  clear  all  that  offendeth. 
Every  sinner's  doom  impendeth. 

Wretched,  what  shall  I  be  saying. 
To  what  patron  then  be  praying, 
Just  ones  scarce  their  fears  allaying? 

Mighty  King,  of  lofty  station, 
Fountain  of  commiseration. 
Let  me  know  Thy  free  salvation. 

For  my  soul,  kind  Saviour,  yearning, 
Thou  did.st  pass  thy  sad  sojourning; 
Wilt  Thou  then  my  soul  be  spurning  ? 

Thou  didst  seek  me,  woes  enduring. 
Ransom  by  Thy  cross  procuring. 
This  to  me  is  reassuring. 

Righteous  Judge  of  man's  condition. 
Grant  my  sins  a  full  remission 
Ere  that  day  cause  vain  contrition. 

Groaning  for  Thine  indignation, 
Shamed  by  sin's  foul  revelation, 
Save  me,  bent  in  supplication. 

Thou  who  quick  absolvedst  Mary, 
And  did'st  save  the  robber  wary, 
Giv'st  me  hope  Thou  udlt  not  vary. 

Let  not  my  weak  prayer  deter  Thee, 
Let  Thy  great  compassion  stir  Thee, 
Save  from  death  one  most  unworthy. 
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Grant  me  with  the  sheep  my  station, 
From  the  goats  wide  seperation, 
And  to  Thee  all  right  relation. 

When  accursed  in  condemnation, 
Lost  ones  reach  their  destination, 
Grant  me  with  Thy  saints  salvation. 

Hear  the  prayer  of  one  low  bending 
From  a  contrite  heart  ascending; 
Care  for  me  at  this  life's  ending. 

Tearful  day  beyond  our  knowing, 
Which  from  ashes  lurid,  glowing. 
Rises  to  man's  overthrowing. 

How  shall  man,  found  guilty,  bear  it ; 
Spare  me,  God,  I  have  no  merit; 
Jesus,  let  me  rest  inherit. 


CRAZY  KATE. 

Far  above  the  lives  of  men. 
Worlds  are  eloquent  again, 
And  God's  love  seems. strangely  blent 
With  the  broad,  blue  firmament, — 

Such  a  night  speaks  softly  down; 
But  the  cry  of  Crazy  Kate, 
From  the  cheerless  prison  gate. 

Echoes  wildly  through  the  town. 

Kate  is  crazy;  but  her  cry. 
As  she  glares  upon  the  sky, 
At  the  full  moon  and  the  stars, 
Through  the  gloomy  prison  bars, 

Is  not  meaningless  to-night; 
For  her  vague  mind  grasps  the  clue 
To  a  thought  sublime  and  true, 

Which  affords  unwonted  light. 

Strangely  from  her  lips  this  cry 
Rises  in  the  solemn  sky: 
**  God  arched  that  great  dome  of  blue. 
Pencilled  all  its  matchless  hue, 

Swung  in  space  those  worlds  of  light. 
Oh!  had  I  all  tongues  of  men, 
I  would  sing  a  grand  hymn,  then 

God  should  not  want  praise  to-night." 

This  great  truth  my  heart  applies: 
Foolish  things  confound  the  wise, 
Weak  things  God  will  choose,  for  He 
Thus' begets  humility. 

So  the  Holy  One  came  down 
From  the  heights  of  Heaven  above, 
In  his  wisdom,  might  and  love, 

Humble  ones  alone  to  crown. 


GEORGIA  ROBERTS  DURSTON. 


GEORGIA  ROBERTS  was  born  in  Utica  N.  Y. 
Her  father,  Thomas  Dana  Roberts,  a  talented, 
and  highly  intellectual  man,  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
while  her  mother  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Fatherless 
from  early  childhood,  without  brothers  or  sisters, 
her  intellectual  nature  was  fed  upon  books  and  the 
conversations  of  grown  people.  After  she  was  grad- 
uated from  Houghton  Seminary  Clinton  N.  Y.,  she 
expected  to  enter  college,  but  her  health  failing  she 
went  to  regain  strength  at  Glen  Havan,  N.  Y.  July 
2nd,  1890,  Miss  Roberts  was  married  to  Alfred 
Tennyson  Durston  of  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  During  the- 
ensuing  three  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durston  devoted 
their  time  to  trevel.  In  May  1893  they  moved  to- 
Syracuse  where  they  now  reside,  and  where  Mrs.. 
Durston  has  resumed  her  literary  work. 

E.  A.  C. 


THE  POET. 

"A  Poet  is  a  World  enclosed  in  a  man." 


-Victor  Hugo. 


Not  fragments  such  as  fate  has  made  the  share 
Of  common  mortal  mind's,  but  all  complete 
Within  himself  a  World  o'er  which  must  beat 

The  passioned  whirlwinds  of  another  air. 

His  own  are  trackless  countries  strange  and  fair. 
Rivers  swift  flowing,  hills  and  woodlands  sweety 
Blue  oceans  flecked  with  many  a  treasure-fleet. 

And  vagrant  birds  that  jeweled  plumage  wear. 

He  hears  sweet  voices  where  fair  maids  have  sprung: 
Like  blossoms  in  the  pathways  all  about. 
With  roses  deepening  in  each  lovely  face. 
The  men,  all  heroes,  greet  him  in  a  tongue 
That  other  ears  are  dej\f  to;  and  from  out 

His  world,  he  speaks  to  ours  across  the  space. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Not  mine  the  common  lot,  she  said. 
To  doubt,  to  sigh,  to  love  and  wed. 

Instead  for  me, 
A  journey  run  with  unbound  feet, 
A  joyous  heart;  a  life  more  sweet, 

A  fate  more  free. 

The  world  is  bright,  she  said,  and  fair^ 
Yet  love  would  fill  its  days  with  care 

That  knows  no  end. 
I'll  bar  him  out;  he  ne'er  may  rest 
My  bosom's  dear  and  honored  guest. 

My  trusted  friend! 
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She  called  him  despot;  said  her  heart 
Had  not  for  him  the  smallest  part 

To  shelter  in; 
She  watched  its  portal,  day  and  night, 
For  fear  by  stealth  the  rascal  might 

An  entrance  win. 

But  Love  flew  down  one  day  and  kissed 
The  eyes  of  deepest  amethyst 

That  had  been  blind, 
And  fetters  round  her  heart  he  wrought; 
The  while,  ah,  miracle!  she  thought 

Him  only  kind. 

And  clasped  the  elf  and  bid  him  stay, 
And  in  her  bosom  gave  him  sway 

With  kingly  bent; 
While  all  the  care  and  pain  he  made, 
In  pattial  scales  she  lightly  weighed, 

And  was  content. 


TO-MORROW. 

Awaken!  cried  my  Soul  to  me. 
Awake  for  thou  hast  slept  too  long; 

The  sun  is  high  on  brake  and  tree 
And  soon  it  will  be  even-song. 

Already  grows  the  hour  more  late. 
The  morning  debts  are  yet  unpaid; 

Without  thy  door,  the  beggars  wait 
The  promised  alms  so  long  delayed. 

Nay,  linger,  Soul,  I  smiling  said, 
I  still  would  slumber  here  awhile; 

The  noonday  sun  not  yet  has  shed 
His  shafts  adown  the  forest-aisle. 

To-morrow  I  will  feed  the  poor. 
Not  now,  the  ho#r  is  early  yet, 

'Twill  not  be  long  they  need  endure, 
To-morrow  I  will  pay  the  debt. 

O  hasten!  hasten!  cried  my  Soul, 
A  shadow  falls  upon  the  strand, 

With  wilder  swe*p  the  surges  roll. 
The  night  creeps  in  across  the  land! 


The  night  went  by;  the^morrow's  dawn 
Aroused  me  from  my  careless  rest. 

The  morning  met  me,  cold  and  wan^ 
My  Soul  was  silent  in  my  breast. 

My  Soul  was  silent;  when  I  spoke. 
No  answered  word  made  glad  my  heart, 

And  only  empty  echo  woke 

The  mournful  silence  with  a  start. 


I  sought  my  task;  some  other  hand 
Had  finished  what  my  own  had  left. 

Complete  and  fair  I  saw  it  stand 
No  longer  mine, — I  was  bereft. 

1  went  without;  the  poor  had  fled 
To  gather  round  me  nevermore. 

And  only  spectres,  pale  and  dread 
Flung  voiceless  curses  at  my  door. 


0  HAPPY  MORN. 


RONDEAU. 


O  HAPPY  Mom,  that  parts  the  curtain  grey 
About  my  couch  beyond  the  ocean  way, 
Arise!  and  with  thy  brightest  smile  entrance 
Thy  Lover,  Earth,  with  radiant  countenance, 
Thy  tresses  jeweled  with  a  star's  bright  ray, 
And  bid  the  sun  his  golden  tribute  pay. 
The  birds  and  all  the  blossomed  fields  be  gay, 
Bid  all  the  hours  in  blithest  measure  dance 
O  happy  mom! 

And  bid  the  sea  bring  gifts  of  diamond  spray, 

The  lavish  earth  her  emeralds  display, 
And  bid  the  skies  where  flitting  song-birds  glance 
Rain  blessings  on  her  through  their  wide  expanse. 

Be  bright,  be  fair,  it  is  her  wedding  day 
O  happy  morn! 


CHILDHOOD. 

The  bell-flower's  blue  ring  a-down  the  long  arches, 
To  herald  your  presence  the  birds  sing  a-row. 

Magnolias  uncover  their  holy  white  censors, 
About  your  wee  footsteps  the  pixie  cups  blow. 

Adown  the  dim  dells  the  frail  maiden-hair  trembles, 
The  moss  weaves  a  carpet,  the  leaves  croon  a  song, 

A  strayed-away  butterfly  sways  on  the  grasses 
That  grow  mid  the  maiden-hair,  slender  and  long. 
—By  The  Meadow  Path. 

EXILED. 

Far  down  in  a  silent  garden  where  the  blossoms 

with  dew  are  wet, 
Where  tears  fall  soft  from  the  roses,  and  the  north 

wind  wanders  yet. 
Like  the  pilgrim  who  dreads  the  morrow,  my  hearty 

returns  once  more 
To  the  old  house  there  in  the  darkness  and  beats  at 

its  bolted  door! 

—  The  Old  Home, 
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HENRY  CLAY  COWL 

HENRY  CLAY  COWL  was  born  on  May  i8th, 
1845,  in  the  town  of  Camillus,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  his  home  has  always  been  in  Syra- 
cuse, with  which  city  he  is  identified.  He  was 
spriduated  from  the  High  School  in  1864.  Music  is 
his  profession.  He  has  written  considerable  verse, 
many  of  his  poems  having  been  printed  in  local 
newspapers.  Literature  has  always  had  for  him 
an  especial  charm.  N.  A.  G. 


THE  POET'S  WORLD. 

Within  the  confine  of  the  poet's  world 
For  briefest  space,  my  errant  fancy  trends. 
There,  in  seclusion  consecrate,  life  blends 

Its  rapture  with  a  thought,  whose  web  unfurled, 

Plaunts  visions  fair  as  mom  with  dew  empearled. 
Thus,  when  in  alien  land,  the  pilgrim  wends 
His  course  to  storied  fane,  whose  splendor  lends 

Lustre  to  Amolfe's  art,  then  are  his  senses  whirled; 
When  through  an  open  window  he  has  glanced 

And  seen  a  sculptured  boss,  a  tracery  most  rare, 

A  stately  Gothic  point,  dim  through  the  incensed 
air. 
The  arch's  intersection  holds  him  soul-entranced, 
The  greater  glory  by  one  look  enhanced, 

Forth  from  the  seen,  an  unseen  light  doth  flare. 


BIRD  AND  SONG. 

Bird  of  the  summer  sky, 
Winging  so  gaily  by, 

Lustrous  bedight — 
Thridding  the  forest  leaves. 
Cresting  the  harvest  sheaves, 

Pause  in  thy  flight! 

Folded  thy  pinions  be, 
Let  me  but  cherish  thee 

All  as  my  own; 
rn  hold  thee  safe  and  fond, 
T'will  be  a  loving  bond 

Over  thee  thrown. 

Arch  little  bird  of  air, 
With  vows  to  thee  so  fair, 

Vainly  I  call. 
More  gleesome  'neath  the  skies. 
Thy  swelling  carols  rise 

Than  in  my  thrall. 


Song  of  the  fantasy, 
Whose  subtile  melody 

Wingeth  as  birds — 
Gladly  for  thee  I'd  set 
With  loving  hands,  a  net 

Of  choral  words. 

Still  thou  eludest  me. 
Sailing  so  fleet  and  free 

Through  Fancy's  realm; 
Dofiing,  with  gay  disdain 
All  winglets,  I  would  fain 

Hold  sail  and  helm. 

Song  and  bird,  flitting  through 
Fancy  and  aether  blue 

Thrilling  my  soul — 
Tireless  be  thy  wing, 
Ceaseless  thy  notes  that  ring 

As  the  days  roll. 


TO  ERNST  HELD. 

Thy  symphony  of  life  sweet  measures  doth  intone, 
Gladdening  the  import,  which  its  themes  convey, 

As  speed  thy  years,  to  noblest  cycle  grown. 
And  dawns  the  morn  of  this,  thy  natal  day. 

From  out  the  middle  of  the  score  arose 
The  primal  notes,  my  ear  attent  had  won; 

Swift  pulsed  the  chords,  nor  yet  the  memory  shows 
Aught  but  the  fullness  of  the  song  begun. 

Incorporate  therein  the  Hero's  march  I  heard — 
That  great  March  of  Death,  by  ^he  great  master 
penned. 

Where  roll  of  muffled  drum  and  clash  of  sword 
To  sob-like  theme  their  startling  presence  lend. 

Anon,  the  paean  of  thy  marriage  bells 
Is  borne  upon  the  surges  of  thy  song;  , 

The  scherzo  and  the  grave  each  its  story  tells; 
Lights  play  among  the  shadows  and  the  music 
throng. 

The  light  and  shade,  the  ebb  and  flow  transfuse 

And  color  all  the  harmony  of  life; 
The  spirit  of  the  pensive  and  the  joyous  muse 

Pervades  the  song,  through  all  the  din  and  strife. 

In  tones  unwavering,  forth  thy  motive^  ring, 
Wrought  into  themes  with  outlines  clear  and 
strong; 

Harmonious  and  with  symmetry  they  bring 
What  to  a  whole,  consistent  score  belong. 
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A  "Symphony  of  the  heavenly  length  "  be  thine. 
Thine  an  ''unfinished"  one,  while  life  is  sweet, 

**  A  hymn  to  joy,'*  the  burden  is  the  wish  of  mine. 
Thy  song  with  "triumph  songs"  and  "songs  of 
praise  "  replete. 

My  teacher  dear,— by  fonder  name  can  none  be 
called, — 

Accept  the  tribute  that  to  thee  I  send, 
A  name  beloved  by  laureate,  bard  and  skald; 

I  ask  of  thee  and  give  thee  back — ^a  friend. 


ONONDAGA. 

1794-1894. 

Welcome  the  advent  of  thy  hundredth  year. 
Fair  Onondaga,  loved  of  us  and  ours, 
Thy  brow  we  garland  with  June's  festal  flowers 

And  laud  thee  with  an  anthem  loved  and  clear, 

We.  now  unsullied  by  a  frown  or  tear, 
Come   from   the   shadow   of    home's   summer 

bowers, 
And  sing  thy  pristine  century  that  showers 

Benificence  upon  thy  children,  who  should  rear 

For  thee  a  token,  sacred,  high  and  grand 
That  shall  bespeak  the  honors  thou  hast  won 
By  the  right  arm  of  many  a  stalwart  son. 

In  serried  ranks  or  legions  nobly  manned 

For   bloodless   contests.      Proud    should   herald 
stand 
To  blazon  on  the  ages  what  thy  valor's  done. 


BEATRICE  CENCI. 

Hie  with  me  in  fancy  beyond  the  sea  foam, 
To  the  City  Eternal,  the  city  of  Rome, 
There  pale  from  a  canvas  antique,  a  sweet  face 
Lopks  forth  so  rare  in  its  beauty  and  grace, 
You  lovingly  linger  to  gaze  in  those  eyes 
To  learn  what  that  glance  in  its  sadness  implies. 
O  Guido,  great  artist,  far  better  you  wrought 
Than  you  with  your  wisdom  and  genius  had  thought, 
For  that  portrait  of  Cenci  tells  more  to  the  world 
Than  the  brief  page  of  history  ever  unfurled. 
Foul  and  dark  with  base  doing  is  Italy's  scroll, 
Deeds  dread  to  relate  can  the  ages  unroll 
From  those  sun-light  crowned  hills  but  naught  more 

dark  or  dread 
Than  the  fiendish  device  of  a  father  which  sped 
To  her  ignoble  death  Beatrice  who  here* 
Behold,  Marguerite,  I  have  caused  to  appear. 

— Marguerite' s  Vision, 


FRANK  WRIGHT  NOXON. 

FRANK  W.  NOXON  was  bom  Ih  Syracuse,, 
March  25, 1873.  His  father  was  James  Noxon^ 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  and 
one-time  state  senator.  His  grandfather  was  B. 
Davis  Noxon,  whose  name  is  on  the  earliest  legal 
records  of  Onondaga  county.  His  mother,  Sarah 
M.  Noxon,  was  a  daughter  of  Rial  Wright,  first  of 
Pompey.  N.  Y.,  and  then  a  Syracuse  physician. 
From  the  grammar  school  Mr.  Noxon  entered  the 
Syracuse  High  School.  He  studied  English  liter- 
ature and  style  with  Prof.  W.  B.  Harlow.  He  was 
graduated  in  1890  and  was  class  poet.  He  entered 
Syracuse  University  with  the  class  of  '94.  He  staid 
there  two  years.  In  June,  1892,  he  began  reporting 
for  the  Syracuse  Herald^  remaining  there  till  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  when  he  entered  Harvard  University 
for  a  course  in  style  under  Barrett  Wendell.  He 
was  connected  with  the  old  Boston  Advertiser  the 
while,  for  reasons,  and  for  the  same  reasons  shortly 
dropped  his  college  work  and  joined  the  regular 
staff.    He  is  now  dramatic  editor  of  that  paper. 

I.  A.  K. 


MASAMUNY  OF  SENDI. 

In  old  Japan 

There  lived  a  dan 

•Of  Croesus'  wealth  and  chaims  of  Pan — 

Masamuny  of  Sendi. 
A  damsel  fair 
There  was,  whom  dare 
No  swain  approach,  save  one.    She  bare 

The  name,  Takao  Mendi. 

No  lofty  man 

In  all  Japan 

Loved  maid  with  wilder  passion  than 

Masamuny  loved  Mendi. 
"I  can  not  wed," 
Takao  said; 
''Another  man  I  love  instead, 

Whose  plighted  troth  defend  I.'* 

Masamuny 

Was  not  to  be 

Defeated  thus,  for  great  was  he, 

And  all  throughout  his  dukedom 
Must  needs  obey 
His  will.    The  day 
Was  scarcely  passed  ere  slunk  away 

The  two,  and  none  rebuked  them« 

The  moon  shone  o'er 

The  pebbly  shore; 

And  soon  the  deftly-feathered  oar 
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Plied  strongly  he  of  Sendi. 
The  moon  shone  fair 
Upon  the  pair. 
Said  he:  **  To  be  my  consort  swear, 

Or  here  thy  life  will  end  I!  *' 

She  clenched  her  teeth 
And  groaned  beneath 
Masamuny's  hot-panting  breath. 

Then  firmly  cried  the  maiden: 
^'Than  be  thy  wife 
rd  lose  my  life — 
My  troth  cuts  deeper  than  thy  knife — 

The  troth  my  love  is  stayed  on!  ** 

And  then  he  drew 

His  sword  and  slew 

The  maiden,  and  her  body  threw 

Into  the  peaceful  ocean. 
And  thus  in  vain 
The  Sendi  swain 
Had  sought  to  make  her  troth  profane, 

And  shake  her  brave  devotion. 

Who  then  shall  say 

Of  maidens:  "They 

Bow  down  to  wealth  and  charms  alway  ?  '' 

And  thus  their  faith  defend  I: 
If  faith  is  ne'er 
In  maidens  fair, 
Then  how  did  brave  Takao  dare 

Masamuny  of  Sendi  ? 


BETWIXT  MY  LOVE  AND  ME. 

Over  the  meadow  and  down  the  hill. 
Over  the  brook  by  the  old  grist-mill, 

Up  the  road  and  over  the  stile 
By  the  old  twisted  apple-tree; 

There's  only  a  matter  of  half  a  mile 
Betwixt  my  lov^and  me. 

A  half  a  mile  is  no  walk  at  all. 

And  my  love  sits  close  by  the  garden  wall. 

The  robins  sing,  as  o'er  head  they  fly, 
But  sweeter  by  far  sings  she; 

And  there's  only  a  wall  that's  eight  feet  high 
Betwixt  my  love  and  me. 

To  clamber  the  wall  is  an  easy  task; 
But  not  so  easy  my  love  to  ask 

If  she'll  be  mine.    Her  voice  is  low 
As  she  answers  my  trembling  plea; 

And  there's  only  a  little,  decided  "  No  " 
Betwixt  my  love  and  me. 


RALPH  GALUSHA  UTTER. 

RALPH  GALUSHA  UTTER  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1857,  in  the  town  of  Friendship, 
among  the  rugged  hills  of  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
His  paternal  ancestors  figured  prominently  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Revolution  and  181 2,  while  on  the 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Hunting- 
tons  and  Galusha's  of  England.  The  grandfather, 
Josiah  Utter,  is  well  remembered  by  the  older 
members  of  the  Alleghany  Co.  bar,  he  having 
been  Judge  of  that  county  twelve  years.  Ralph 
Utter  is  thoroughly  American  in  his  characteristics, 
and  from  an  early  age  evinced  a  desire  for  an 
education  with  its  attendant  advantages,  and  ac- 
complished his  desire  through  his  own  personal 
efforts.  His  inclinations  and  tastes  are  by  nature 
in  the  line  of  literary  work,  and  especially  poetry. 
He  has  written  considerable  verse,  although  he  has 
never  oflered  his  work  for  publication,  a  good 
many  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
sundry  papers  and  magazines,  to  which  they  have 
been  sent  by  friends  of  the  author.  Mr.  Utter 
writes  readily  and  easily,  having  an  innate  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  art  and  thought.  He  is  a 
man  of  genial  temperament,  a  pleasant  conver- 
sationalist and  appreciates  in  others  the  flights 
of  thought  to  which  he  has  not  attained. 

M.  C.  H. 


"  WHEREFORE." 

QUESTION. 

Then  wherefore  wander  where  the  way  is  rough. 

When  there  are  smoother  paths  and  broader  fields, 
Is  not  the  common  walk  of  life  enough, 

Content  with  whate'er  lot  its  bounty  yields  ? 
Why  thus  inflict  upon  thyself  the  care, 

The  weary  journey  o'er  untraveled  ways 
And  leave  behind  you  all  the  places  where 

You  were  so  happy  in  the  olden  days. 
Why  leave  the  valleys  where  the  flowers  are  fair 

And  rivers  smoothly  wander  to  the  sea, 
For  rugged  mountain  paths  and  frosty  air 

Where  never  wild-bird  sings  of  spring  to  be  ? 

ANSWER. 

The  rarest  of  the  Alpine  flowers  are  those 

That  bloom  above  the  glaciers  and  the  pine. 
Whose  petals  open  in  eternal  snows 

And  no  hand  gathers,  but  the  hand  of  time. 
The  grandest  rivers  are  the  ones  that  run 

Crashing,  down  some  shining  glacial  height, 
As  though  from  out  the  center  of  the  sun 

Had  burst  a  dazzling  cataract  of  light. 
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The  awful  summits  of  the  highest  peaks 

Are  those  first  sun-kissed  in  a  darkened  world 
When  everything  below  in  shadow  sleeps, 

Resplendent  they,  in  golden  light  are  furled, 
Then  wherefore  should  a  life  that  God  has  sent 

A  winged  arrow  through  the  darkness  sped 
Let  fail  its  errand,  and  be  all  content 

To  fall  among  the  shadows  of  the  dead  ? 
When  forth  from  life  to  light  its  course  should  be 

The  hand  that  sped  it  knew  where  it  would  fly. 
Then  wherefore  ask,  or  seek  to  question  me 

About  the  paths  I  tread,  or  where  they  lie  ? 


THE  DAYS  GO  BY. 

How  vague  the  thought,'*  when  time  began  to  be." 

How  many  million  years  have  rolled  away 
Since  in  the  dawning  of  eternity 

No  lips  but  God's  had  breathed  "it  is  to-day." 
Oh,  finite  mind!  how  frail  to  comprehend 

The  limitless,  and  boundless,  and  unknown. 
The  circle  of  the  years  is  without  end 

And  all  its  mystery  is  God's  alone. 
Yet  to  us  now,  the  days  that  come  and  go 

Are  like  so  many  others  gone  before. 
Perhaps  'tis  better  that  we  only  know 

What  each  one  holds  for  us,  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  musing  on  the  present  and  its  ways. 

And  on  the  denser  darkness  of  the  past 
That  now  has  vanished  with  the  drift  of  days 

With  all  the  fading  shadows  that  it  cast, 
And  looking  far  away  across  the  years 

Beyond  the  cradle  of  all  human  kind. 
Beyond  the  light  of  hope,  the  mist  of  tears. 

Beyond   the  mountains  that  the  learned  have 
climbed 
I  see  a  wild-flower  open  all  alone. 

The  first  and  only  blossom  in  the  world. 
One  only  flower  on  which  the  planets  shone. 

Yet  in  whose  leaves  a  miracle  is  furled; 
And  this  I  read,  that  in  God's  wise  design 

There  is  a  world  for  every  life  to  fill. 
E'en  as  that  flower,  am  I,  that  world  is  mine 

And  I  am  born  to  fill  it  at  His  will. 


NIAGARA  AT  NIGHT. 

Above  me  through  the  rifted  clouds  of  night, 
The  moonlight  trembles  on  these  angry  waves, 
That  fling  their  shrouds  of  mist  above  their  graves 

And  madly  plunging  from  this  dizzy  height 

Still  blend  their  music,  with  the  broken  light, 
The  same  to-day  as  these  deep  gorges  heard 
Before  a  wild  flower  bloomed,  or  song  of  bird 

Was  blended  with  this  solemn  chant  of  might, 


And  while  I  listen  to  this  anthem  deep 
That  hymns  the  prototype  of  life  and  force, 

I  tremble  at  the  Power  that  should  keep 
This  grand,  wild  river  in  its  perilous  course. 

Yet,  that  same  Power,  wakens  from  its  sleep 
The  frailest  flower  that  blossoms,  from  its  source. 


LIFE. 


Silent  upon  the  sands  of  Egypt  stand 
The  pyramids  that  centuries  have  crowned, 
And  clothed  with  mystery,  the  Sphinx  has  frowned 

Upon  the  storied  ruins  of  the  land 

Strange  monuments,  that  finite  minds  have  planned 
And  reared  above  the  honored  of  their  dead. 
Forgetting  life  is  deathless^  that,  instead 

Of  crumbling  ashes  in  a  mummy's  hand. 

The  flower-germ  still  survives  to  bloom  anew 
In  other  lands  across  the  surging  sea. 

So  death  must  finish  what  he  has  to  do 
Ere  life,  divinely  given,  is  set  free. 

His  hand  but  holds  the  dust,  the  soul  passed  through,. 
While  life  is  widened  through  eternity. 
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CORDELIA  YOUNG  WILLARD. 

CORDELIA  YOUNG  was  bom  in  Dewitt,  On- 
ondaga Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Young's  education 
was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  her  native 
village,  afterward,  she  entered  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
where  she  remained  two  years.  After  leaving  the 
Seminary  she  taught  five  years,  principally  in  her 
native  village.  In  1849  she  became  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Willard  of  Syracuse,  in  which  city  she  has  since 
resided.  Editor. 


"SEED  OR  HARVEST." 

"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper. 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.'" 
— EccL,  11-6. 

At  dawn  of  the  day  e'er  life's  wear>ing  cares 

Have  girt  thee  around  with  temptations  and  snares,. 

Go  forth  with  the  toilers,  wherever  there's  need 

In  life's  early  morning  so;  scatter  some  seed, 

On  mountain-top  hoary  a  handful  to  bring. 

In  waste  of  the  desert  where  herbage  may  spring, 

By  ocean  and  rivers,  in  every  zone, 

By  the  side  of  all  waters,  some  seed  may  be  sown. 

•Then  noontide  may  bring  thee,  soft  gentle  showers » 
Rich  promise  of  plenty  in  bright  blooming  flowers^ 
These  harbingers  surely  foretelling  the  time 
When  sheaves  will  be  gathered  in  every  clime; 
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AVithhold  not  at  evening  thy  hand  from  the  toil, 
But  guard  well  the  fruitage  from  every  spoil, 
"'Till  the  last  glow  of  sunset  fades  out  on  thy  sight, 
And  fields  crowned  with  plenty  are  gleaming  in 
white. 

For  none  but  the  Father,  whose  guardian  care 
Watches  over  the  seed  as  it  falls  here  and  there. 
Can  tell  which  will  prosper  of  all  that  is  sown 
Till  Angels  shall  gather  the  great  Harvest  Home. 
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ISABELLA  CARTER  RHOADES. 

ISABELLA  CARTER  was  bom  in  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  November 8th,  1849.  She  attended 
the  village  school  and  also  spent  a  year  in  Farming- 
ton  Academy.  She  entered  Vassar  College  on  the 
first  day  of  its  opening  to  students  and  was  graduated 
in  1868.  Miss  Carter  taught  one  year  as  preceptress 
of  Ithaca  Academy,  and  took  the  A.  M.  degree  in 
Vassar  in  1872.  In  1874  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  D.  Prentice  Rhoades  of  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  and 
removed  to  that  city.  L.  A.  B. 


THE  COLUMBINE  FOR  COLUMBIA. 

Emblazoned  in  panoply  regal. 

The  rose  and  the  lily  may  shine; 
Aquileza!  akin  to  our  eagle, 

We  claim  thee,  O  wild  columbine! 
Through  commonwealths  twice  two  and  twenty 

And  states  yet  in  embryo,  too, 
Scatter  widely  thy  symbols  of  plenty. 

Cornucopias  red,  white  and  blue. 

Thou  art  red  as  the  East  flushed  with  glory 

Deep  blue  as  the  warm  Southern  skies. 
Snow  white  as  the  North's  hilltops  hoary, 

In  the  West,  like  its  own  golden  prize. 
Ring  airily  out  on  the  mountain! 

Swing  slowly  thy  bells  on  the  plain .L 
By  prairie,  and  cafion  and  fountain. 

Elfin  fingers  wake  Liberty's  strain. 

Be  our  lives  like  thy  leaflets,  well  rounded, 

Holding  truth  as  their  hearts  hold  the  dew; 
May  our  Union,  for  Liberty  founded, 

Nurture  Justice  and  Purity  too. 
O  Country,  with  future  so  glowing! 

The  nations  still  watch  thee  afar. 
Portion  wisely  the  plenty  o'er  flowing 

From  the  horns  that  encircle  the  star. 


GEORGE  W.  FLEMING. 

GEORGE  WALT  FLEMING  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  'Y.,  April  5th,  1862.  Edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  that  city,  he  left 
Rochester  in  his  eighteenth  year  and  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Sunday  World,  He  left  Brooklyn  to 
assume  the  duties  of  associate  editor  upon  the 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Siar^  afterward  the  Star-News. 
He  removed  to  Syracuse  in  1887,  where  on  Decem- 
ber loth  of  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  active 
business  as  junior  in  the  firm  of  L.  D.  Fleming  & 
Son.  Mr.  Fleming  contributes  to  the  local  press 
in  verse  and  in  prose,  as  well  as  to  many  foreign 
papers.  He  is  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Min- 
erva Jane  (Kirk)  Fleming  and  grandson  of 
Ebenezer  S.  Fleming,  D.  D.,  who,  with  the 
celebrated  preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  founded* 
edited  and  conducted  for  years  the  ChrisHan 
Palladium,  In  November,  1887,  he  married  Miss 
Blanche  Beulah  Brace  in  Minneapolis.  She  died 
in  February,  1888.  F.  D.  T. 


ONE  MAN'S  LIFE. 

**  Ybs,  I'm  a  bloated  drunkard, 

Drunk  from  mom  till  night, 
Roaming  through  this  wilderness, 

A  mockery  to  your  sight; 
Unfit  for  a  companion, 

A  wreck,  a  sot,  a  *  bum,' 
A  poor  jest  with  the  many, 

A  sight  for  pity  from  some; 
But  you,  who  look  so  easy. 

And  care  naught  for  my  plight, 
May  ere  you  die  be  sorry 

For  the  jests  you've  passed  this  night. 
Think  not  that  feeling's  empty, 

That  no  heart  for  woe  have  I, 
For,  though  the  drink  is  in  me. 

Still  I  laugh  not  when  you  cry. 
Time  was  when  I  was  happy. 

Sober  through  the  livelong  day; 
Home  to  my  wife  and  family 

When  at  week's  end  came  my  pay; 
But  the  frenzy  for  the  liquor 

Grew  upon  me  slow,  but  sure, 
And  now  I'm  a  drunken  loafer. 

For  me  no  hope  of  cure. 
My  wife,  a  fair-haired  woman, 

As  e'er  eyes  dwelt  upon, 
Children,  gay  and  happy  always. 

Called  me  '  Dear  papa  John.' 
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**  One  day  there  came  upon  us 

A  stranger  from  the  South, 
I  was  away  at  my  labor. 

On  my  wife's  sweel,«ruddy  mouth 
The  stranger's  eyes  did  fasten 

With  a  vulture's  gaze,  unclean, 
Almost  before  I  knew  it 

He  from  me  my  wife  did  wean. 
She  left  me — and  the  children, 

Bereft  of  a  mother's  care. 
Strayed — or  else  were  stolen — 

The  girl  was  bright  and  fair. 
The  boy  became  a  jail-bird, 

The  girl— 'lis  best  untold — 
And  I— well  you  can  see  me 

Am  the  wreck  you  now  behold. 
I  know  that  I  was  foolish, 

The  worid  is  full  of  men 
Who  have  braved  the  woes  before  them, 

Came  unscathed  from  lion's  den. 
I  know  that  I'm  a  coward — 

That  others  braver  be — 
But,  though  weak  and  erring. 

The  end  is  near,  you  see. 
The  woman— wife  I  called  her — 

Is  dead — thank  God  for  that; 
The  girl — well,  she's  still  living — 

So  is  the  boy— sleek  rat. 

"  Great  God— that  face  at  the  window 

With  the  big,  black,  shining  eyes — 
Let  me  out— I  must  surely  catch  him — 

Ah-h!    Here  is  a  fine  surprise. 
I've  waited  and  longed  and  wished  for 

This  hour  to  come  to  me, 
When  before  me,  plain  and  surely, 

His  hated  face  I  could  once  see. 
****** 

"  Quick,  bar-man,  one  drink  of  liquor; 

They're  carrying  him  away. 
I  killed  him — ha,  ha!  the  pleasure 

Of  this  eventful  day. 
Ah,  ha!  that  does  the  business— 

Now,  let  them  come  for  me; 
When  the  bracelets  they  get  ready 

I  too,  will  ready  be. 
****** 

"  Don't  raise  any  fuss  or  feather, 

I'm  the  man  who  did  the  deed. 
And  now,  don't  push.or  pull  me, 

I'm  ready  for  all  you  need, 
Take  me  away,  life's  ended. 

For  the  gallows  I  have  no  fear, 
'Vengeance  is  mine,'  saith  Deity, 

But  heaven's  too  slow— no  cheer 


In  waiting  for  to-morrow 

When  to-day  its  chances  give. 
One  moment,  just  one  moment, 

I've  not  got  long  to  live. 
Let  me  have  another  *  snifter,* 

Some  brandy,  strong  as  lye, 
Forgotten  is  the  sorrow. 

Laugh,  friends,  no  use  to  cry. 
The  pay  for  this — what,  murder  ? 

Will  fall  only  on  my  head—" 
He  looked  toward  the  window 

Gasped,  and  at  their  feet  lay— dead. 
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AMELIA  G.  C.  GEORGE. 

MRS.  AMELIA  GIBBONS  CHAPMAN 
GEORGE  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  of  English  ances- 
try. Her  grandparents  on  the  maternal  and  pater- 
nal sides  having  settled  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
State  in  1794.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  quite  young 
and  she  was  brougt  up  under  the  judicious  care  of 
her  mother,  who  also  died,  when  Amelia  was  in  her 
girlhood.  Mrs.  George  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Elisha  George  of  Syracuse.  She  has  one  child  a 
son,  who  has  made  music  his  profession  and  is  at 
present  choir  master  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
Syracuse.  H.  E.  M. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Break  forth  in  song,  ye  beauteous  stars  of  mom! 
Cherubic  hosts  with  joy  repeat,  "The  Lord  of  Life 

is  bom! " 
O  merry  bells,  peal  out  on  wild  and  wintry  air, 
Chime,  chime  again  the  story    old,  yet  new  and 

wondrous  fair. 

This  sombre  planets'  clothed  in  festal  garments 

white. 
Upon  her  deepest  darkness  glows  a  beatific  light. 
Lo!  Heaven's  High  Priest  descends  to  sinful  earth. 
And  veils  His  Majesty  Divine  in  lowly  infant  birth  f 

O   Holy  Babe,    Incarnate  One,   efTulgance  from 

above. 
Thou  well- beloved  Son  of  God,  incomparable  Lovet 
With  fervent  praise,  and  grateful  hearts,  we  own 

Thy  glorious  sway, 
And  hail  Thee  "King  Triumphant,"  on  this  Thy 

Natal  Day! 
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MYLES  TYLER  FRISBIE. 

MYLES  TYLER  FRISBIE  was  born  in  Otisco, 
a  town  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  April 
3rd,  1865.  In  the  district  schools  of  that  county, 
and  afterwards  in  the  old  Onondaga  Academy, 
Mr.  Frisbie  obtained  an  education,  which  has  been 
broadened  and  amplified  by  a  zealous  love  of 
books.  Until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  Mr. 
Prisbie  lived  on  the  parental  acres,  under  conditions 
that  gave  him,  however,  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  natural  thirst  for  an  extended  knowledge 
of  literature.  When  it  happened  that  circumstances 
took  him  to  the  busier  haunts  of  men  in  Syracuse, 
his  mind  was  in  a  state  to  be  quickly  moulded  to 
new  surroundings.  The  best  proof  of  his  singular 
adaptability  to  varying  phases  of  life  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  four  years  after  he  came  to  town  a  country- 
bred  boy,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  de- 
partment of  the  Syracuse  Standard,  Mr.  Frisbie  is 
in  that  position  at  present  and  is  dignifying  his  pro- 
fession  as  well  as  fulfilling  every  expectation  of  him 
at  his  post.  Prior  to  connection  with  the  Syracuse 
Standard^  Mr.  Frisbie  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Journal^  where  he  was  the  assistant  of  Carroll 
£.  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  a  prolific 
contributor  to  its  editorial  pages.  As  a  boy  he  pro- 
duced a  group  of  verses,  mostly  pitched  in  a  joyous 
key,  which  were  sent  by  others  to  the  daily  press 
for  publication.  Encouraged  by  seeing  his  humble 
work  in  print,  he  made  a  study  of  the  technique  of 
the  art,  and  withholding  the  results  of  trials  on  new 
lines,  waited  until  he  was  sure  his  metrical  feet  were 
not  likely  to  trip  him.  During  the  past  ten  years 
his  verse  has  appeared  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
pages  with  more  or  less  frequency.  Mr.  Frisbie  is 
socially  companionable,  is  married  and  domestic 
in  his  tastes.  C.  R.  S. 


THE  MINOR  POET. 

Td  rather  be  a  simple  bard  and  sing  a  homely  song, 
The  annals  of  plain  common-folk,  their  humdrum 

right  and  wrong, 
Than  stand  upon  Parnassus  with  a  scroll  of  flame 

unfurled 
.And  invest  my  tongue  with  eloquence  to  thrill  a 

waiting  world. 

I'd  sing  of  sturdy  farmer  lads  about  their  daily  toil. 
The  brightly  gleaming  plowshare  as  it  turns  the 

mellow  soil, 
The  wealth  of  golden  harvests  that  in  bams  and 

stacks  is  stored 
And  the  fruitage  of  the  orchard,  brown  October's 

precious  hoard. 


rd  sing  the  fall  of  twilight  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the 

west. 
The  hour  when  tired  mothers  lull  their  sleepy  babes 

to  rest; 
The  bliss  of  fond  young  lovers  under  evening  skies 

in  June, 
And  the  sweet  and  foolish  nothings  said  beneath  the 

yellow  moon. 

The  joys  of  careless  childhood  and  the  pains  and 

griefs  of  age, 
The  histories  and  mysteries  that  fill  life's  storied 

page, 
The  days  all  glad  with  sunshine  and  the  hours  of 

doubt  and  gloom 
Through  which  we  all  must  journey  from  the  cradle 

to  the  tomb. 

Let  others  sing  of  chivalry  and  deeds  of  days  of  old, 
Of  battles  grand  by  sea  and  land,  of  knights  and 

warriors  bold; 
The  lowly  rhymes  of  present  times  are  dearer  far 

to  me, 
And  I  hold  these  songs  are  sweeter  for  their  simple 

melody. 


MY  UNIFORMED  NURSE. 

A  SWEETLY  winsome  face. 

Ripe  lips  and  merry  eyes 

Where  tender  pity  lies; 
Brown  hair  beneath  a  cap  of  lace 
To  keep  the  wayward  locks  in  place. 

A  fichu  neat  and  plain 
Crossed  on  her  bosom  white; 
Her  heart  beneath  is  light. 
But  throbs  in  sympathy  with  pain 
And  others*  sorrows  feels  again. 

Her  very  presence  heals. 

Her  quiet  footfalls  soothe. 

Her  hand  is  sofl  and  smooth. 
And  as  my  fevered  pulse  she  feels 
A  glad  thrill  through  my  being  steals. 

And  when,  grown  bold,  I  say 
**  I  love  you,  gentle  nurse! " 
She  says,  '*  I'm  sure  you're  worse! 
You  must  not  talk,  you're  worse  to-day." 
And  so  she  flings  my  heart  away. 


WItFUL  WASTE  MAKES  WOFUL  WANT. 

Why  will  you  tease  me  so,  sweet  maid. 

Why  will  you  tease  me  so  ? 
I  ask  your  love,  you  answer,  Yes 
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Then  straightway  say  me,  No. 
'Twixt  happiness  and  bleak  despair 
You  tantalize  and  hold  me  there — 

Why  will  you  tease  me  so  ? 

The  day  is  sure  to  come,  proud  maid, 

Yes  sure,  indeed,  to  come, 
When  those  who  slight  love's  proffered  feast 

Shall  languish  for  a  crumb; 
When  each  w^ill  sigh,  "  How  sad  am  I, 
Since  Love  and  Joy  have  passed  me  by!  '* 

That  day  will  surely  come. 

And  so  be  warned  in  time,  my  dear, 

This  warning  heed  in  time. 
Lest  you,  as  years  go  swiftly  by — 

'Tis  reason  well  as  rhyme — 
May  one  day  lack  the  chance  to  choose; 
The  maid  who  plays  at  fast  and  loose 

Must  needs  be  warned  in  time. 


A  VENIAL  SIN. 

Four  holy  sisters  after  matin  song 
In  somber  garb  go  down  the  city  street ; 
Three  stern,  austere,  the  gay  world's  glances  meet; 
The  other,  slight  and  beautiful  and  young, 
Like  some  sweet  wild-flower  withered  leaves  among, 
Her  girlish  pleasures  all  too  soon  resigned, 
In  duty's  path  leaves  coquetry  behind. 
And  yet — Ah,  well!  she  scarce  can  deem  it  wrong, 
So  pure  is  she  and  so  devoid  of  guile. 
When,  as  we  pass,  she  gives  me  smile  for  smile. 
But  this  I  see,  with  downcast,  blushing  face. 
She  signs  the  cross  and  walks  with  quickened  pace. 
Cheered  by  that  smile,  I  gladly  go  my  way 
And  she— to  penance  all  the  dreary  day! 


GOLDENROD. 

Here's  Goldenrod! 
Filling  the  corners  of  the  zigzag  rails. 

Gilding  the  borders  of  the  dreary  way. 
Spread  in  profusion  over  hills  and  dales, 
Dear  to  the  sight  as  to  glad  Earth  the  day; 
Bright,  yellow  Goldenrod! 

Fair  Goldenrod! 
The  waving  feather-fronds  on  stalks  of  green 

Rise  out  of  sterile  and  forbidding  soil; 
As,  with  the  sweetest  heart  and  purest  mien 
Unsullied  grows  some  child  of  sin  and  toil 
Fair  as  the  Goldenrod. 

Bright  Goldenrod! 
The  untold  treasures  Earth  holds  hid  away 
Are  far  surpassed  when,  with  a  lavish  hand, 


She  decks  her  generous  breast  with  garlands  gay 
That  early  Autumn  sees  spread  o'er  the  land — 
A  wealth  of  Goldenrod. 

Glad  Goldenrod! 
When  some  pure  maiden,  copying  Mother  Eartfa» 

Above  her  spotless  bosom  lets  thee  rest; 
Culled  though  thou  art— what  pain  is  it  not  worth 
A  brief  hour  there  to  lie!    Thou'rt  truly  blest» 
Contented  Goldenrod! 

Sad  Goldenrod! 
Leaning  storm-beaten  o'er  a  lonely  grave. 

With  heart  as  sere  and  dead  as  his  who  walks 
Beside  it  vainly  striving  to  be  brave, 
While  cold  blasts  whistle  'mongst  the  rattling^ 
stalks: 
Heartbroken  Goldenrod! 


TWO  WISHES. 

An  airy  wish 

For  a  dainty  maid: 
Laces  and  silks 
For  her  dress  parade. 
Matinee  tickets,  caramels, 

Hearts  by  the  score  at  her  small  feet  Iaid» 
Silver  tongues  for  her  wedding  bells — 
There  is  a  wish  for  a  dainty  maid. 

A  serious  wish 

For  a  matron  staid; 
A  tiny  baby 
In  white  arrayed; 
Dimpled  cheeks,  roguish  eyes, 

To  her  yielding  breast  warm,  soft  lips  laid» 
Sorrows  to  soothe  with  lullabies — 
There  is  a  wish  for  a  matron  staid. 


THE  TRUE  POET. 

The  germ  of  poesy  within  his  breast 
To  active  life  from  latent  being  springs, 
Lifts  up  its  voice  in  melody  and  sings 

The  songs  of  life  and  love  at  his  behest. 

The  wars  and  conquest  of  great  heroes  old, 
The  annals  of  the  gay  and  festive  town, 
The  fulsome  praise  of  men  who  buy  renown,, 

All  these  by  other  lips  than  his  are  told. 


Though  while  he  live  no  voice  than  his  hath  sung 
His  songs,  and  though  no  kindly  eye  hath  read. 
Yet  he  shall  live  when  all  the  rest  are  dead 

And  in  men's  hearts  shall  be  forever  young. 
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HAROLD  McGRATH. 

MR.  McGRATH  was  bom  in  Syracuse  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  After  leaving  behind  him 
the  life  of  a  student,  he  traveled  extensively,  and  on 
returning  home,  began  his  journalistic  career  on  the 
Syracuse  Standard,  Here  he  soon  became  well 
known  through  his  humorous  sketches,  and  verse 
de  sociStS.  On  leaving  the'  Standard  he  published 
a  humorous  weekly  after  the  style  of  Life.  He  dis- 
posed of  this  soon,^nd  went  to  Chicago  where  he 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Mail,  His  poems  and  short  stories  in  this  breezy 
sheet  \Vere  soon  looked  for  by  the  exchange  editors 
throughout  the  country.  Through  this  work  he  re- 
ceived offers  to  go  to  New  York,  and  for  a  time 
wrote  literary  letters  to  Chicago  papers  from  that 
city.  Literary  and  telegraph  editor  of  the  Albany 
Times- Union^  was  his  next  venture,  and  after  nearly 
two  years  at  that,  he  drifted  back  to  his  native  town 
and  became  connected  with  the  Syracuse  Journal, 
He  started  a  column  in  the  Saturday  edition  under 
the  caption  of  "the  Idler's  Corner,"  which  met 
with  instant  success.  Beside  this  work  Mr.  McGrath 
occupies  the  position  of  sporting  and  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Journal,  Mr.  McGrath  is  a  very  unassuming, 
genial  young  man,  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him. 

A.  J.  VV. 


PENELOPE:  A  PASTORAL. 

Penklope,  O  witching  maiden! 
So  partial  to  the  meadow  lanes, 

Her  pouting  lips  are  richly  laden 
With  kisses  dipped  in  berry  stains; 

She  laughs  and  frowns— there's  nothing  in  ill- 
Uncertain  as  an  April  day, 

Her  moods  they  change  'most  every  minute, 
Adorable  Penelope! 

Penelope,  O  witching  maiden! 

She  roams  beneath  the  rural  skies, 
Amid  the  woods  all  violet  laden. 

Reflections  of  her  azure  eyes! 
A  careless  swing  she  gives  her  basket, 

When  from  her  lips  a  kiss  I  pray, 
And  mocks  me  thus:     "  Why  do  you  ask  it  ? " 
Adorable  Penelope! 

Penelope  is  very  heartless, 

Of  sighing  swains  she  has  a  score; 

And  yet  she  is  so  very  artless 
I  can  not  scorn — I  must  adore! 


I'll  ask  her,  by  the  stars  above  me, 

If  all  is  well  or  lack-a-day; 
And  if  she  whispers  this:     *'  I  love  thee!'*— 
Adorable  Penelope! 


GLAUCUS  TO  lONE. 

The  veil  of  twilight  settles  low 

And  all  the  world  hath  gone  to  rest; 
The  moon  flings  down  its  silvered  glow, 

And  purple  lines  the  hazy  west. 

Soon  Heaven's  ether  swarms  with  light, 

Gleaming.from  each  tranquil  star, 
And  twilight  bows  to  mystic  night. 

Fair  Dian  threads  the  woods  afar. 

And  yet  while  thou  art  near  to  me. 
How  dim  is  night,  its  glories,  ah,  how  small! 

And  when  thou  sayest  I  am  dear  to  thee. 
Thou  art  a  light,  a  star  above  them  all! 

Whose  hand  hath  gentler  touch  than  thine  ? 

Who  hath  in  heart  a  love  so  strong  and  pure  ? 
Though  Heaven's  light  shall  fail,  thy  light  will  shine 

And  will  through  all  eternity  ©iidure! 

Good-night!    Rest  thou  upon  the  poppy's  breast 
As  like  the  mortal  that  thou  art,  and  more, 

Thy  slumbers  soft  should  be  thrice  blest 
Since  Love  and  I  guard  at  thy  door. 


GOOD'-NIGHT 

(rondeau.) 

Good-night!    Good-night,  you  rogue!    Away 
To  lands  of  dreams  where  tiresome  day 

Is  known  to  none.     Away  with  thee! 

Go  dream  of  dolls,  of  sweets  (and  me) ! 
For  peace  I've  none  while  you're  at  play. 

Your  song  is  shrill,  your  laugh  is  gay; 
You  romp  the  house  in  disarray 
From  mom  till  night,  you  busy  bee! 
Good-night!    Good- night! 

My  muse  and  I,  in  vain  we  pray 
For  solitude;  thoughts  go  astray 

With  you  awake  and  on  my  knee. 

I  have  a  thought,  you  have  a  plea — 
But  what  care  you  for  thoughts,  you  ray  ? 
Good-night!    Good-night! 
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AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

The  sun  shines  down  with  a  fonder  gleam, 
The  flood  gives  way  to  the  smoother  stream. 
The  lark  springs  into  the  air  again, 
After  the  rain. 

The  roses  swing  and  the  grasses  sway, 
The  sky  smiles  down  in  a  kindlier  way 
The  old  earth's  tune  hath  a  sweeter  strain, 
After  the  rain. 


TERPSICHORE. 

When  Terpsichore  bends  the  knees 

To  Pan's  soft,  mellow  notes. 
And  fairies  swarm  beneath  the  trees 

While  Terpsichore  floats, 
The  whole  world  seems  to  swing  and  sway. 

From  mountain  tops  to  rolling  seas, 
From  birth  of  mom  till  death  of  day. 

When  Terpsichore  bends  the  knees. 
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NOTES. 


Held.  A  translation  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "To 
Sleep,"  into  German  was  made  by  Prof.  Ernst 
Held  and  sent  to  the  laureate.  Mr.  Held  also 
wrote  that  he  wa»  about  setting  the  poem  to  music, 
and  enclosed  copies  of  several  of  his  compositions. 
By  return  mail  Prof.  Held  received  the  following 
acknowledgment  : 

Farrincford.  Freshwater,  ) 
Isle  of  Wight.) 

Lord  Tennyson  beRS  to  thank  Mr.  Ernst  Held  for  what 
appears  to  him— a  good  translation  of  "  To  Sleep"— also  for  his 
musical  compositions.  March  3rd.  1891. 

"Awake,  awake!  was  written  as  a  counterpart  to 
Tennyson's  "To  Sleep,  to  sleep,"  which  is  here- 
with given. 

TO  SLEEP,  TO  SLEEP! 

To  sleep,  to  sleep!    The  long  bright  day  is  done 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 

To  sleep,  to  sleep! 
Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day; 
Whate'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 

To  sleep,  to  sleep! 
Sleep,  mournful  heart!    And  let  the  past  be  past. 
Sleep,  happy  soul!    All  life  will  sleep  at  last! 

To  sleep,  to  sleep!  I 

Ibid.     *'  Hunold's  Love  Songs  "  are  translations   ' 
from  the  German  of  Julius  Wolff *s  "Rat  Catcher 
of  Hameln.*'  ' 

Sibley.     "The  Dead  Harper"  was  written  on    . 
the  death  of  Dr.  Schultze,   a  very  accomplished 
musician,  who  died  in  the  very  act  of  playing  the    ' 
violin  while  executing  a  passage  before  his  class.        I 

Fahnkstock.       "  To  Cupid  "   was    translated    I 
from  the  Greek  of ' ' Anacreon. ' '  I 


Day.  Mr.  Day's  first  venture  in  book  form  was 
"  Lines  in  the  Sand,"  published  in  1878.  In  1880 
he  issued  "  Thor:  a  Lyrical  Drama,"  in  1883, 
"  Lyrics  and  Satires,"  and  "  Poems  "  in  1888. 

Harlow.  In  1884  Mr.  Harlow  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Eariy  English  Literature,  from  the 
day  of  Beowulf  to  Edmund  Spencer,"  and  in  1890 
a  book  of  poems,  "Songs  of  Syracuse."  He  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  Charies  Wells 
Moulton,  Buffalo.  "  Columbia  Redeemed  fhxn 
Slavery;  The  Story  of  America's  Civil  War." 
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PRIZE  AWARD. 

Thb  Magazinb  Of  Poetry,  Buffalo^  N,  K, 
offered  a  Prize  of  $§0.00  for  the  best  Quairain^ 
subject  Music,  submitted  for  publication  on  or  before 
March  i  st,  1894.  All  subscribers  in  good  standing 
were  eligible  to  compete. 

In  response  to  the  above  offer  over  500  quatrains 
were  submitted.  A  literary  committee,  of  which 
Henry  A.  Van  Fredenberg  was  the  chairman,  se- 
lected the  forty-five  quatrains  printed.  Each 
of  our  subscribers  were  earnestly  requested  to  elect, 
in  the  form  of  a  vote,  the  quatrain  he  Q>nsidered 
the  best,  and  forward  votes  to  this  office  on  or 
before  May  loth. 

Quatrain  Number  seven,  by  Charles  E.  Markham, 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif,  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  76  being  cast  for  it. 

AUTHORS. 

I.  Margaret  A.  Logan.  2.  George  W.  Wake- 
field. 3.  Jasper  Bamett  Cowdin.  4.  Clara  H. 
Mountcastle.  5.  Mary  Woodward  Weatherbee. 
6.  John  C.  Ochiltree.  7.  Charles  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.  8.  Florence  Eari  Coates.  9.  N.  W.  Rand 
10.  James  B.  Kenyon.  11.  Sara  Groenevelt 
12.  Edith  Willis  Linn.  13.  I.  Arthur  King.  14. 
Kate  Goode.  15.  Alice  Hamilton  Rich.  16. 
Libbie  C.  Baer.  17.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Rude.  18.  J. 
W.  Chace.  19.  George  Bancroft  Griffeth.  20. 
Mary  H.  Leonard.  21.  Lucy  Creemer  Peckham. 
22.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bateman.  23.  H.  Augusta  Howard. 
24.  Sarah  Louise  Morris.  25.  Juliette  A.  Owen. 
26.  Clara  Hapgood  Nash.  27.  Lettie  C.  Bigelow. 
28.  Sarah  Stokes  Walton.  29.  N.  F.  Carter.  3a 
Kathleen  Kavnaugh.  31.  Matthias  Sheeleigh.  32. 
Henry  O.  Sibley.  33.  M.  T.  Bailey.  34.  T.  Berry 
Smith.  35.  Howard  Carieton  Tripp.  36.  J.  V.  H. 
Koons.  37.  J.  Bamett.  38.  Emma  B.  Dunham. 
39.  John  R.  Benson.  40.  Laura  Rosamond  White. 
41.  Frances  M.  O.  Smith.  42.  Fanny  H.  Fowler. 
43.  M.  M.  Teagar.  44.  Albert  B.  Wilcox.  45.  Mrs- 
M.  P.  A.  Crozier. 
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"AS    IT   IS    TO    BE." 

BY  CORA  LINN  DANIELS,  authoF  of  "  Sardia." 

A  wonderful  work  on  "The  Science  of  the  Hereafter."  or 
" The  philoeophy  of  after  Death."  "As  It  Is  To  Be"  has 
provedf  itself  to  be  a  most  unprecedented  success  from  the 
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BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
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(THE  OLDEST  CHARTERED  SCHOOL  OP  EXPRESSION  IN  AMERICA). 
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SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS 

AT  GRIMSBY  PARK,  CANADA, 

July  5tli  to  Aug.  i6tli. 

A  most  charming  and  inexpensive  resort,  on  Lake  Ontario — 20 
miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  30  miles  from  Toronto. 

Two  Courses  are  offered:  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking.  The 
latter  is  designed  for  Theological  students,  clergymen,  lawyers  and  others. 

Board  for  our  students  at  the  hotels  for  about  half  rates. 

SBND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  TERM. 

THE  REGULAR  SCHOOL  YEAR  OPENS  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  OCT,  8. 

Two  COIirSfiS  JirC  Offered!     course  in  Elocution — Graduates  in  one  year. 

Course  in  Oratory — Graduates  in  two  years- 

DBGRBBS  CONPBRRBD. 

This  is  the  Oldest,  the  most  thorough,  the  best  equipped 
and  the  most  progressive  school. 

6.  B.  HTMSOH,  Principal,  1110  Walnut  St.,  Pliila.  IRS.  J.  W.  SHOEIAKSR,  Yice-Principal. 
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SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

THERE  is  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact 
date  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  birth;  but  it  is 
known  he  was  baptized  on  February  loth,  1608 — 9. 
His  parents  were  of  noble  birth,  and  his  father 
filled  positions  of  dignity,  under  both  King  James  1 
and  King  Charles  I. 

Our  poet's  mother  died  when  he  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  when  he  attained  his  eighteenth  year 
he  succeeded  to  large  estates.  In  1623,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  many  branches  of  learning,  and  was 
especially  mentioned  for  his  success  in  mastering 
foreign  languages.  His  father  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  university  career.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  In 
1632  Suckling  returned  to  England  and  took  his 
place  amid  the  gay,  pleasure-loving  court  to  which 
his  gallantry,  wit,  birth  and  wealth  entitled  him. 
He  soon  became  the  darling  of  the  court  and  much 
famed  for  his  accomplishments.  He  plunged  deeply 
into  all  the  frivolity,  the  recklessness  and  vice  of 
the  highest  court  circles,  but  graced  his  wild  disipa- 
tion  with  polished  verse  and  letters.  His  enter- 
tainments were  superb;  he  spent  hundreds  of  pounds 
upon  them.  He  was  also  clever  at  cards  and 
would  make  himself  gorgeous  in  glorious  apparel 
and  in  exalted  spirits,  go  forth  and  distinguish 
himself  among  the  winners.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies  and  indulged  in  many  a 
costly  courtship.  At  last  he  devoted  himself  to 
more  serious  things;  he  became  engrossed  in  affairs 
of  state,  until  April,  1635,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  as 
one  of  those  nobles  who  disregarded  the  law,  com- 
pelling  them  to  spend  time  and  money  upon  their 
country  estates.  He  withdrew  from  London  and 
court  life,  and  it  was  then  he  produced  most  of  his 
best  literary  work.  The  troubles  of  1639  soon  drew 
his  attention,  and  he  became  again  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs.  When  King  Charles  raised  his 
army  to  march  against  the  Covenanters,  the  poet 


came  forward  with  a  princely  gift  to  his  Monarch;  it 
was  a  troop  of  horses,  which  cost  the  giver  some 
;f  12,000  Then  came  the  Long  Parliament,. 
of  which,  at  first.  Suckling  was  a  keen-sighted 
and  wise  member.  On  May  5th,  1641,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  with  Davenant  and  others,  was  sum- 
moned for  examination  by  Parliament  as  conspir- 
ators against  the  realm.  He  fled  across  the  channel, 
and  in  Paris,  1642,  while  in  his  prime,  he  found  a 
terrible  death.  Exile,  poverty  and  despair  were 
his  portion,  and  the  burden  was  more  than  he  could 
endure;  so  by  his  own  hand  he  ended  his  life.  Had 
Suckling  lived  to  return  to  England,  he  might  easily 
have  attained  a  still  higher  position,  judging  from 
what  his  too  short  life  has  left  us.  His  poems  once 
read  dwell  in  the  memory,  and  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  look  down  the  centuries,  he  might  see  himself 
filling  an  honorable  place  among  the  great*  poets  of 
the  past,  i^e  published  during  his  lifetime  the 
•'Drama  of  Aglaira  "  (1638);  "  Ballad  of  a  Wed- 
ding "  (1646).  His  other  works  were  issued  in  1648 
under  the  title  of  **  Fragmenta  Aurea. " 

F.  D.  T. 


A  BALLAD. 

UPON  A  WEDDING. 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen: 

O,  things  without  compare! 
Such  sights  again  can  not  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way, 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay^ 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town. 

Forty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest* lent  fine 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  tho',  than  thine) 
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Walk*d  on  before  the  rest. 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him; 
The  King  (God  bless  him)  'twould  undo  him, 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  Course-a-Park,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  be  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  th'  town, 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been, 
Or  little  George  upon  the  green. 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what  ?  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing; 

The  parson  for  him  staid; 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce, 
No  grape,  that's  kindly  ripe,  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on,  which  they  did  bring, 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck; 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 
But  O!  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 


Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin; 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 


Her  mouth  so  small  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

Passion  o'  me,  how  I  run  on! 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride; 
The  business  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey; 
Each  serving  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
Marched  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 
■    Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  entreated  ? 
And  this  the  very  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace. 

The  company  were  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  the  youths  carouse; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  bride's  come  thick  and  thick; 
And  when  'twas  named  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  hers  by  stealth; 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  ? 

O  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance; 
They  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance; 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  several  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  every  woman  wished  her  place, 

And  every  man  wished  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stolen  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride; 

But  that  he  must  not  know: 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 


SONG. 


Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
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Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do*t  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame;  this  will  not  move; 

This  can  not  take  her. 
If  of  herself  who  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her; 

The  d — 1  take  her  ! 


A  PLAY  AT  BARLEY-BREAK. 

Love,  Reason,  Hate  did  not  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  barley-break; 
Love,  Folly  look;  and  Reason,  Fancy; 
And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride;  so  dance  they. 
Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

They  break,  and  Love  and  Reason  meet, 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet; 
Fancy  looks  for  Prfde,  and  thither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hug  together; 
Yet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell, 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Reason  on  her  side; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouched  by  Love  in  Folly's  hand; 
Folly  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well. 
So  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 


THE  CONSTANT  LOVER. 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  lov'd 
Three  whole  days  together; 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 
If  it  proves  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 


But  the  spite  on  'tis,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me: 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 


Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place. 


LOVE. 


Instruct  me  now  what  love  will  do; 
'Twill  make  a  tongueless  man  to  woo. 
Inform  me  next  what  love  will  do; 
'Twill  strangely  make  a  one  of  two. 
Teach  me  besides  what  love  will  do; 
'Twill  quickly  mar  and  make  ye  too. 
Tell  me,  now  last,  what  love  will  do; 
'Twill  hurt  and  heal  a  heart  pierced  through. 
—Aph.  of  Love. 

EXPECTATION. 

*Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear; 
Heaven  were  not  heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were. 
— Against  Fruition, 

BEAUTY. 

She  is  pretty  to  walk  with. 

And  witty  to  talk  with, 

And  pleasant,  too,  to  think  on. 

— Brennoralt^  Act  IL 

IMAGINATION. 

**  High  characters,"  cries  one,  and  he  would  see 

Things  that  ne'er  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  will  be. 

—  The  Goblin' s  Epilogue. 

HOPE. 

Hope  is  the  mainspring  on  which  moves  Desire, 
And  these  do  the  less  wheels.  Fear,  Joy,  inspire. 

—  That  none  beguiled  be  by  Timers  quick  flotuing. 

LOVE. 

In  each  man's  heart  that  doth  begin 
To  love,  there's  ever  framed  within 
A  little  world,  for  as  I  found 
When  first  my  passion  reason  drownecl. 

— Love's  World. 

SEA. 

The  Sea's  my  mind,  which  calm  would  be. 
Were  it  from  winds,  my  passions,  free; 
But  out  alas!  no  Sea  I  find 
Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind. 

—Ibid. 
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C,  JAY  SMITH. 

MR.  C.  JAY  SMITH  was  bom  on  February  28th, 
1 85 1,  in  the  village  of  Cropredy,  four  miles 
from  Banbury,  a  town  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern  fame.  He  is  an  Englishman;  by  adoption, 
an  American;  by  belief,  a  liberal;  by  conviction,  a  so- 
cialist; by  choice,  a  musician;  at  times  a  poet.  The 
best  known  member  of  the  family  was  his  father's 
sister,  Mary  Smith,  an  author  of  excellent  poetry 
and  prose,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Carlyle.  Be- 
longing to  a  dissenting  Baptist  family,  the  opportu- 
nity for  even  common-school  education  was  denied, 
attendance  being  almost  limited  to  two  years  at 
Banbury.  It  was  necessary  to  walk  nine  miles  a 
day  to  secure  this.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  against  his  will  to  a  London  grocer. 
Being  free  at  nineteen,  he  sailed  for  America,  lo- 
cated in  Memphis,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  was  in  the  city  during  a  scourge  of  yel- 
low fever  and  recalls  this  as  the  most  dreadful  ex- 
perience of  his  life.  In  Memphis  also  occurred  his 
marriage  on  May  ist,  1873.  Leaving  Memphis  after 
ii  stay  of  four  years,  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Chicago. 
From  boyhood  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  to  music, 
and  he  now  decided  to  make  it  his  profession.  After 
studying  with  the  best  teachers  in  the  city,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1883  and  attended  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Going  back  to  Chicago,  he 
took  up  the  work  of  vocal  teaching  and  musical 
director.  Since  moving  to  Sioux  City  his  time  has 
been  devoted  to  his  profession  and  art.  Mr.  Smith 
is  not  a  voluminous  writer;  the  whole  of  his  poems 
would  make  only  a  slender  volume.  Most  of  them 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  ox  m  the 
Sioux  City  Journal.  The  verses  are  marked  by 
-vivacity,  spontaneity  and  feeling,  and  reflect  both 
the  author  and  his  ideals.  E.  H.  G. 


The  milestones  on  the  avenues  of  fame 

Are  heroes,  who  once  learned  to  lisp  thy  name; 

I   From  zone  to  zone  their  mighty  chorals  rise 

I   To  join  the  Jubilates  of  the  skies! 

Time  can  not  dim  the  anthems  of  the  free; 

I   They  swell  from  shore  to  shore  and  sea  to  sea; 

I   The  thunder's  roar,  the  tempest's  fiery  breath, 

I   Alike  are  powerless  as  the  gates  of  death! 

I 
Source  of  eternal  rivers  yet  to  flow 

Through  God's  own  vales,  beyond  the  sunrise  glow; 

Fount  of  eternal  wjsdom  yet  to  reign. 

When  suns  have  set,  and  moons  have  ceased  to 

wane. 


ODE  TO   LIBERTY. 

('*UBI   LIBERTAS,    IBI   PATRIA.") 

Hail,    heaven-born  Freedom!    throned  amid  the 

spheres, 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  of  all  the  encircling  years; 
Fountain  of  Light  whose  sheen  transcends  the  skies; 
Redeemer  of  the  races  yet  to  rise! 


Revolving  centuries  mark  thy  onward  way. 
And  kingdoms  rise  and  fall,  and  kings  decay; 
The  heaven-bom  instincts  of  the  eternal  soul 
From  age  to  age  move  to  one  common  goal. 


AUF  WIEDERSEHEN. 

We  say  "auf  Wiedersehen.** 

A  simple  but  a  soulful  prayer; 
We  part  to  meet  again, 
We  know  not  when  or  where. 

Perchance  a  passing  face, 

That  moves  among  the  mighty  throng, 
Recalls  a  last  embrace 

A  love  for  which  we  long. 

Perchance  when  far  away 

From  "fatherland  "  and  former  ties. 
We  say  auf  Wiedersehen. 

With  longing,  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

Strength  teems  through  time  and  tears, 
Like  hills  beneath  eternal  .snow. 

The  everlasting  years 
Gain  glory  as  they  go! 

Auf  Wiedersehen,  through  shade  and  sheen 
Thy  tender,  tuneful  tones  shall  rise, 

And  bridge  the  boundless  bourne  between 
The  silent  earth  and  starlit  skies. 

We  know  not  where,  we  know  not  when, 

But  hearts  that  love  shall  meet  again! 


"  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD." 

Give  me  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
Beside  a  landscape  fair  and  free, 
And  near  a  brook  that  winds  its  way 
Through  meadows  filled  with  new-mown  hay. 

The  cattle  from  a  "thousand  hills  ** 
Shall  linger  near  the  rippling  rills, 
And  many  a  m.ill  shall  stem  thy  tide 
While  wandering  to  the  ocean  wide. 
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The  sighing  of  the  southern  breeze, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees 
Shall  fill  the  valleys  far  and  near, 
And  fall  upon  my  eager  ear. 

Ye  fields  of  God!  to  him  who  reads 
Within  the  vales  and  verdadt  meads, 
Each  bud  that  blooms,  each  breeze  that  blows, 
Shall  the  eternal  source  disclose. 


WHAT  CAN  I    FEAR? 

(song.) 

What  can  I  fear,  if  thou  art  near, 
To  be  my  friend  and  guide  ? 

On  land  or  sea,  if  loved  by  thee, 
No  evil  can  betide. 

The  passing  days  all  sing  thy  praise. 
The  seasons,   as  they  roll, 

Reveal  no  sight  that's  half  so  bright 
As  thee,  my  prize,  my  goal. 

The  birds  that  sing  in  balmy  spring 
Their  sweet  and  joyous  lay. 

Tell  of  a  love  that's  born  above. 
That  never  will  decay. 


SOIREE   DE   SEPTEMBRE. 

I  SAW  the  sun  in  silent  splendor  fall 
Behind  the  towering  tiers  of  mountains  tall, 
A  golden  glory  flooded  field  and  fen, 
And  tinged  the  sober  shadows  of  the  glen; 
And  ere  the  smoldering  fires  of  daylight  fade, 
The  mystic  moon  shines  on  the  sheltered  shade 
And  myriad  stars  in  spangled  heavens  surprise 
The  lingering  light  that  lines  the  western  skies. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

I  ASK  not,  Lord,  the  light  that  glows 
From  orbs  that  center  round  Thy  throne: 
Only  a  scintillating  ray, 
To  touch  my  path  from  day  to  day: 
A  mark  along  the  upland  way 
To  my  eternal  home. 


WHITTIER. 

With  gentle  g^race,  but  prophetic  fire, 
Like  the  sound  of  some  sweet  Eolian  lyre, 
He  sang  where  the  hill-tops  spread  their  wings. 
And  the  breath  of  God  touched  the  trembling  strings. 


THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

ON  the  mountain  of  fame,  high  up,  is  carved  the 
name  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  time  can  not 
erace  it.  It  must  forever  represent  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  eccentric  characters  that  ever  embarked 
upon  the  sea  of  life.  His  great  intellect  and  brilliancy 
will  ever  hold  high  place  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
We  can  say,  even  while  we  recall  his  strong  preju- 
dices, his  defiance  of  all  rule,  and  the  dyspeptic  tone 
that  permeated  so  much  of  what  he  wrote,  that  this 
lonely  scholar  had  a  poetic  temperament. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  in  the  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  on  December  4th, 
1795.  His  father,  James  Carlyle  was  a  mason  by 
trade,  a  man  of  resolute,  strongly  marked  character, 
and  of  the  strait  theological  view  of  the  sect  called 
"Burghers."  The  family  consisted  of  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  Thomas  being  the  oldesti  From 
the  village  school  and  the  tutoring  of  the  minister, 
I  he  went  to  Annan  Grammer  School  in  1805,  with 
a  view  to  entering  the  university.  In  1809  ^^  went 
to  the  Edinburgh  University,  when  not  quite  fourteen 
years  old.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  taught 
for  a  time,  in  Annan  School.  In  1816  he  became 
master  of  the  school  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  lead  a  soli- 
tary life,  with  the  exception  of  his  friendship  for 
Edward  Irving,  the  famous  preacher.  Through  all 
his  career  he  made  no  other  such  friend.  Teaching 
became  hateful  to  him,  so  he  gave  up  his  postion 
and  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1818. 

On  his  slender  store  of  savings,  helped  by  weekly 
supplies  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes  from  Mainhill,  he 
set  himself  to  work  and  study.  The  privations  of 
his  life  at  that  time  was  undoubtedly  the  first  fruit  in 
that  dyspepsia  which  became  the  bane  of  his  later 
existence.  For  years  Carlyle  worked  hard,  writing 
for  Eraser'' s  Magazine  dXi'^  other  periodicals.  In 
1822  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Buller  in  Edinburgh  at  a  salary  of  ^"200  a  year. 
On  October  17th,  1826,  he  married  Jane  Bailie  Welsh, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Craigenputtock,  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  in  Haddington  in  1821,  by 
Edward  Irving.  She  and  Irving  had  already  given 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  but  the  gifted  orator  was 
engaged  to  a  Miss  Martin  and  was  held  by  his 
vow.  Jane  Welsh  married  Carlyle,  having  only  es- 
teem and  affection  for  him.  In  1857,  after  six  years 
of  severe  seclusion,  the  two  first  volumes  of  **  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  were  published.  The  rest  of  the 
work  was  not  completed  till  1865.  It  was  his  last 
book. 

In  1866  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  be  installed  in 
office,  as  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University.  He 
had  delivered  an  eloquent  address  to  the  students 
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and  had  then  retired  to  his  own  Annandale  to  recover 
from  the  effort,  when  news  came  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  London. 

He  never  rallied  from  the  blow  and  wrote  very 
little  afterward.  As  a  poet  he  did  very  little,  yet 
that  little  makes  us  wish  that  he  had  written  more. 
Carlyle  as  a  historian,  a  biographer  and  a  moralist 
is  famous.  He  was  the  prince  of  thinkers  as  well 
as  of  "  scolds."  During  his  last  years  he  suffered 
from  a  nervous  affection  of  the  right  hand,  which 
prevented  any  writing  save  by  dictation,  which  may 
be  imagined  was  unpleasant  to  a  nature  like  his. 
The  great  scholar  died  on  February  4th,  1881,  hon- 
ored by  the  individual  and  revered  by  the  whole 
world.  I.  R.  W. 


I 


DRUMVVHINN  BRIDGE. 

OVER  THE  RIVER    ORR. — BUILT  1832, 

Meek  autumn  midnight  glancing, 
The  stars  above  hold  sway. 

Bend,  in  muse  advancing. 
To  lonesome  Orr  my  way. 

Its  rush  in  drowsy  even 
Can  make  the  waste  less  dead, 

Short  pause  beneath  void  Heaven, 
Then  back  again  to  bed! 

Hoho!  'mong  deserts  moory, 
See  here  the  craflsman'd  hand; 

Vain  now,  bleak  Orr,  thy  fury. 
On  Whinstone  arch  I  stand. 

Dull  Orr,  thou  moorland  river 

By  man's  eye  rarely  seen, 
Thou  gushest  on  forever. 

And  wast  while  earth  has  been. 

There  o'er  thy  crags  and  gravel 
Thou  sing'st  an  unknown  song, 

In  tongue  no  clerks  unravel! 
Thou'st  sung  it  long  and  long. 

From  Beings's  Source  it  bounded 
The  morn  when  time  began; 

Since  thro'  this  moor  has  sounded 
Unheard  or  heard  of  man. 

That  day  they  crossed  the  Jordan, 
When  Hebrew  trumpets  rang. 

Thy  wave  no  foot  was  fording, 
Yet  here  in  moor  it  sang. 


And  I,  while  thou'st  meandered, 
Was  not,  have  come  to  be, 

Apart  so  long  have  wandered, 
This  moment  meet  with  thee. 

Old  Orr,  thou  mystic  water! 

No  Ganges  holier  is; 
That  was  Creation's  daughter; 

What  was  it  fashioned  this  t 

The  Whinstone  Bridge  is  builded» 
Will  hang  a  hundred  years; 

When  bridge  to  time  has  yielded. 
The  brook  will  still  be  here. 

Farewell,  poor  moorland  river! 

We  parted  and  we  met; 
Thy  journeyings  are  for  ever; 

Mine  are  not  ended  yet. 


ADIEU. 


Let  time  and  chance  combine,  combine^ 
Let  time  and  chance  combine; 
The  fairest  love  from  heaven  above, 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine, 

My  dear, 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine. 

The  past  is  fled  and  gone,  and  gone. 
The  past  is  fled  and  gone; 

If  naught  but  pain  to  me  remain, 
I'll  fare  in  memory  on, 

My  dear, 
I'll  fare  in  memory  on. 

The  saddest  tears  must  fall,  must  fall. 
The  saddest  tears  must  fall; 
In  weal  or  woe,  in  this  world  below^ 
I  love  you  ever  and  all, 

My  dear, 
I  love  you  ever  and  all. 

A  long  road  full  of  pain,  of  pain, 
A  long  road  full  of  pain; 
One  soul,  one  heart,  sworn  ne'er  to  part> 
We  ne'er  can  meet  again, 

My  dear, 
We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 

Hard  fate  will  not  allow,  allow, 
Hard  fate  will  not  allow; 
We  blessed  were  as  the  angels  are; 
Adieu  forever  now. 

My  dear, 
Adieu  forever  now. 
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Now  hands  to  seed-sheet,  boys! 

We  step  and  we  cast;  old  Time's  on  wing; 
And  would  ye  partake  of  harvest  joys, 

The  corn  must  be  sown  in  spring. 
Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthly  bed, 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  mom 

That  beast  and  man  may  be  fed. 

Old  Earth  is  a  pleasure  to  see 

In  sunshiny  cloak  of  red  and  green; 

The  furrow  lies  fresh;  this  year  will  be 
As  the  years  that  are  past  have  been. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  etc. 

Old  Mother,  receive  this  com, 
The  seed  of  six-thousand  golden  sires; 

All  these  on  thy  kindly  brea^  were  bom; 
One  more  thy  poor  child  requires. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  etc. 

Now  steady  and  sure  again, 

And  measure  of  stroke  and  step  we  keep; 
Thus  up  and  thus  down  we  cast  our  grain; 

Sow  well,  and  you  gladly  reap. 
Fall  gently  and  still,  etc. 


CUI  BONO. 

What  is  Hope  ?    A  smiling  rainbow 
Children  follow  through  the  wet; 

'Tis  not  here— still  yonder,  yonder; 
Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 

What  is  Life  ?    A  thawing  iceboard 
On  a  sea  with  sunny  shore; 

Gay  we  sail;  it  melts  beneath  us; 
We  are  sunk  and  seen  no  more. 

Wliat  is  Man  ?    A  foolish  baby; 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets; 
Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing. 

One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets. 


TO-DAY. 


So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day! 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 

Out  of  Eternity  this  new  day  was  bom; 
Into  Etemity  at  night  will  return. 

Behold  it  aforetime  no  eye  ever  did; 
So  seen  it  forever  from  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day! 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 


ABBA  GOOLD  WOOLSON. 

MRS.  ABBA  LOUISE  GOOLD  WOOLSON 
was  born  in  Windham,  Me.,  April  30th,  1838. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  William  Goold.  Miss  Goold 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  she 
was  graduated  in  the  high  school  for  girls  in  1856. 
In  that  year  she  became  the  wife  of  Prof.  Moses 
Woolson,  the  principal  of  that  school.  They  lived  ' 
in  Portland  until  1862,  and  there  Mrs.  Woolson 
began  to  publish  poems.  Her  first  sonnet  was 
published  in  1856  in  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 
She  served  for  a  short  time  as  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  girls'  school, 
and  afterwards  went  with  her  husband  to  Con- 
cord. In  1868  they  removed  to  Boston,  where 
her  husband  was  professor  in  a  high  school,  and 
where  she  now  lives.  She  contributed  a  notable 
essay,  entitled  "The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Byron 
Case,"  to  the  Boston  Journal^  which  drew  gen- 
eral attention  to  her.  She  soon  afterward  began  to 
publish  her  work  in  volumes.  She  has  given  courses 
of  lectures  on  "English  Literature  in  Connection 
with  English  History."  In  1871  she  went  to  Utah, 
and  there  interviewed  Brigham  Young  for  the  Boston 
Journal,  She  edited  Dress  Re/orjn^  a  series  of  lec- 
tures by  women  physicians  of  Boston  on  "Dress  as  It 
Affects  the  Health  of  Women  "  (1874).  She  aids  lib- 
erally the  charities  of  her  city.  H.  A.  V. 


PRINCE  TEDDY. 

Ah,  Teddy,  you  are  brave  and  true. 

And  if  I  were  a  queen. 
No  prouder  little  prince  than  you 

Should  in  my  realms  be  seen. 
I'd  give  you  half  my  gems  and  gold. 
And  lands  and  titles  manifold. 

Six  famous  orders  you  should  wear 

Across  your  velvet  coat; 
A  crown  to  match  your  shining  hair. 

And  laces  'round  your  throat. 
With  diamond  buckles  at  your  knee, 
To  sparkle  when  you  bent  to  me. 

The  world  should  see  a  goodly  sight 
When  forth  we  rode  in  state; 

For  crowds  would  gather  left  and  right, 
Huzzahing  at  the  gate. 

And  mounted  lords  should  prance  before 

And  gallop  by  the  carriage  door. 

In  robes  of  ermine,  white  as  milk, 

We  two  should  sit  in  pride; 
While  lovely  ladies,  all  in  silk, 

Were  ranged  on  either  side. 
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And  courtiers,  bowing  from  the  room, 
Swept  wide  the  floor  with  hat  and  plnme. 

But,  O,  how  glad  we  both  should  be 

To  iind  ourselves  alone, 
That  we  might  spring,  so  blithe  and  free, 

From  out  the  stately  throne. 
And  skip  and  dance  for  very  joy. 
As  here  we  go — your  hand,  my  boy! 


TO  A  PANSY. 

Pressed  smoothly  in  these  printed  leave^ 
O  faded  flowers  of  years  agone, 

Thou  knowest  naught  of  misty  eyes 
Or  thrilling  light  of  morn. 

The  mold  where  once  thy  beauty  grew 
Has  nourished  many  a  later  flower, 

And  skies  still  widen,  clear  and  blue, 
Above  that  garden  bower. 

But  thou,  alone  of  all  thy  race. 
Hast  felt  no  touch  of  chill  decay, 

And  wearest  an  immortal  grace 
While  summers  glide  away. 

Where  dewdrops  trembled,  soft  and  bright; 

A  tear  now  falls  from  saddened  eyes; 
And  kisses  burn,  where  beams  of  light 

Smote  fierce  from  noonday  skies. 

Not  roses  red  that  ope  to-day. 

Fresh  blowing  where  the  winds  are  free, 
Nor  tangled  lilies,  wet  with  spray. 

Can  win  my  heart  from  thee. 

For  one,  whose  feet  no  longer  tread 
Through  leafy  ways  in  gardens  fair. 

Once  paused  and  bent  her  lovely  head 
Above  thy  beauty  rare, 

And  praised  thy  tissues  finely  wove. 
In  that  dear  voice  that  nevermore 

The  winds  may  bear  me,  though  I  rove 
By  plain  and  sea-girt  shore. 

Forever  dark  with  velvet  glooms. 
And  golden-hearted  as  the  dawn, 

I  still  shall  love  thee  when  the  blooms 
Of  coming  years  are  gone. 


»ARPE  DIEM. 

Ah,  Jennie  dear,  'tis  half  a  year 

Since  we  sang  late  and  long,  my  love; 
As  home  o'er  dusky  fields  we  came, 
While  Venus  lit  her  tender  flame 
In  silent  plains  above. 


I  scarcely  knew  if  rain  or  dew 

Had  made  the  grass  so  fresh  and  sweet; 
I  only  felt  the  misty  gloom 
Was  filled  with  scent  of  hidden  bloom 

^hat  bent  beneath  our  feet 

In  songs  we  tried  our  hearts  to  hide. 

And  each  to  crush  a  voiceless  pain; 
With  bitter  force  my  love  returned. 
But  dared  not  hope  that  passion  burned 
Where  once  it  met  disdain. 

Thus  singing  still,  we  reached  the  hill 
And  on  it  faced  a  breeze  of  June; 

White  rolled  the  mist  along  the  lea; 

But  eastward  flashed  a  throbbing  sea 
Beneath  the  rising  moon. 

Your  lips  apart,  as  if  your  heart 

Had  something  it  would  say  to  mine, 
I  saw  you  with  your  dreamy  glance 
Far  sent,  in  some  delicious  trance. 
Beyond  the  silver  shine. 

The  hour  supreme,  that  in  my  dream 

Should  bring  me  bliss  for  aye,  was  come; 
But  though  my  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
The  scornful  words  that  once  you  spake 
Smote  all  its  pleadings  dumb. 

No  note  or  word  the  silence  stirred, 

As  we  resumed  our  homeward  tread; 
Below  we  heard  the  cattle  browse. 
And  wakeful  birds  within  the  boughs 
Move  softly  overhead. 

The  hour  was  late  when  at  the  gate 
We  lingered  ere  we  spake  adieu; 

Your  white  hand  plucked  from  near  the  door 

A  lily's  queenly  cup,  arid  tore 
Each  waxen  leaf  in  two. 

My  hope  grew  bold,  and  I  had  told 
Anew  my  love,  my  fate  had  known; 

But  then  a  quick  good-night  I  heard, 

A  sudden  whirring  like  a  bird. 
And  there  I  stood  alone. 

Thus  love-bereft  my  heart  was  left 

At  swinging  of  that  cruel  door; 
So  shut  the  gates  of  Paradise 
On  timid  fools  who  dare  not  twice 

Ask  bliss  denied  before. 

Yes,  Jennie  dear,  'tis  half  a  year. 
But  all  my  doubts,  my  tears  are  flown; 

For  did  I  not  on  yesternight 

Read  once  again  your  love  aright, 
And  dare  proclaim  my  own  ? 
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CHARLES  E.  D.  PHELPS. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DAVIS  PHELPS  was 
born  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  His  father  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  a  line  of 
ancestors  whose  early  history  contains  many  points 
of  interest,  and  some  of  whom  fought  in  famous 
English  battles  centuries  ago.  His  mother's  family 
have  also  many  interesting  historical  associations  of 
later  date,  having  been  active  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  from  them  Mr.  Phelps  perhaps  inherits  his 
taste  for  visiting  battlefields  and  for  celebrating 
warlike  deeds  in  verse.  In  1854  his  father  moved  to 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,  where  he  was,  for  a  time,  a 
tenant  of  the  well-known  poet,  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  The  family  moved  thence  to  the  suburbs 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Phelps'  boyhood  was  spent 
near  that  city.  In  1868  Mr.  Phelps  senior  resigned 
his  parish  in  Bloomingdale,  and  they  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  where  they  still  reside. 
Charles'  education  was  carried  on  entirely  by  his 
father,  but  it  was  far  wider  than  that  of  many  college 
bred  men.  Classical  studies  have  especially  inter- 
ested him,  and  the  names  of  the  ancient  Greek  di- 
vinities and  heroes  are  household  words  to  him.  He 
is  quite  a  linguist  and  has  written  verse  in  five  dif- 
ferent languages.  In  verse  he  is  at  his  best.  He 
has  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  poetry,  and 
his  familiarty  with  and  appreciation  of  nature  is 
evident  in  all  that  he  writes.  Mr.  Phelps  has  not 
confined  himself  to  verse.  He  has  lately  published 
with  Leigh  North  a  novel  of  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, '*The  Bailiff  of  Tewkesbury,"  full  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  figure 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  skillfully  suggested,  lends 
great  interest  to  the  tale,  which  in  itself  is  full  of  in- 
cident, life  and  beauty.  Mr.  Phelps  married  in  1888, 
and  after  a  short  sojourn  in  England,  where 
familiarity  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
mother  country  made  the  visit  a  most  delightful  one, 
he  and  his  wife  returned  to  New  Brunswick,  where 
they  now  reside,  and  where,  as  both  have  literary 
pursuits,  they  lead  a  most  congenial  life. 

P.  D.  N. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SIRENS. 

Oh,  turn  your  prows  hither,  Achaian  strangers. 

For  this  is  your  rest  and  the  end  of  toil. 
What  town  is  fairer,  O  stern  sea- rangers. 

Of  the  well  built  cities  on  Hellas'  soil. 
Than  the  sunny  shore  by  this  little  river. 

Which  laughs  on  its  way  to  the  gleaming  sea  ? 
Oh,  stay,  and  your  hearts  to  pleasure  deliver, 

For  in  this  our  country  all  pleasures  be. 


Why  seek  ye  thus  for  your  ancient  places, 

Forever  denying  your  souls  of  joy. 
With  your  hands  yet  stained  with  blood,  and  your 
faces 

Yet  dark  with  the  ashes  of  sacred  Troy  ? 
Your  lands  are  wasted,  your  names  are  forgotten, 

The  hair  is  gray  on  your  famishing  lips  ; 
Still  beat  ye  the  wave  with  oars  half  rotten, 

And  still  are  ye  urging  the  hollow  ships  ? 
Already  each  gathering  billow  whitens. 

And  the  fierce  wind  carries  the  flakes  of  foam. 
When  to-morrow's  dawn  in  the  eastward  brightens^ 

Forever  shall  vanish  your  dream  of  home. 
Then,  cold  and  stark,  on  the  slippery  shingle 

Your  forms  shall  be  thrown  by  the  cruel  waves. 
Nor  ever  with  Grecian  earth  shall  ye  mingle. 

Nor  ever  lie  in  your  fathers'  graves. 
Come,  while  ye  are  living,  and  draw  up  quickly 

Your  ocean-traversing  keels  on  the  sand, 
And  rest  ye  here  beside  us,  while  thickly 

Sweet  odors  float  from  the  meadows  inland . 
For  these  are  the  Happy  Isles  of  the  sages. 

Where  never  is  shed  the  piteous  tear, 
And  thus  may  ye  tarry  through  blissful  ages. 

For  naught  but  the  sea  is  sorrowful  here. 


YOUTH  AND  LOVE. 

*'  Bow  down  to  thy  Lord  " 

Cried  Love,  adored, 
As  he  met  with  Youth  in  a  garden  fair. 

But  he  held  his  path. 

And  Love,  in  wrath. 
Launched  many  an  arrow  against  him  there. 

Love  turned  at  last, 

"Nay,  whither  so  fast?  " 
Cried  his  foe:  ' '  To  subdue  me  thou  didst  engage. '  * 

Then  Cupid:     "Fool, 

Look  on  yonder  pool ; 
Thou'lt  see  that  thou  art  not  Youth,  but  Age." 


SONNET. 


Nay,  ask  me  not  how  long  my  love  will  last. 

Look  out  upon  the  waving  forest  green. 
Where  May  the  wealth  of  her  full  hand  hath  cast: 

Can  aught  of  earth  present  a  goodlier  scene  ? 
Look  on  this  leaf,  preserved  in  yellow  pages: 

It  lives  not,  but  exists.     Plucked  in  its  prime. 
Here  hath  it  lain  concealed  through  many  ages 

The  withered  witness  of  a  vanished  time. 
It  never  fluttered  in  the  summer's  breath 

It  never  changed  with  autumn's  glowing  hue. 
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And  though  it  hath  escaped  November's  death, 
Who  now  remembers  in  what  place  it  grew  ? 
If  we  can  only  cling  through  sunny  weather, 
Perhaps  fate  wills  that  we  may  fall  together 


SOLA. 


Red  and  dusky  plots  of  mire, 
Cawing  crows  that  slowly  pass 

Overhead,  and  one  long  brier 
Lying  on  the  ashy  grass 

Like  a  living  brand  of  fire. 

Shadow  from  the  eastern  wall, 
Shadow  from  the  southern  pines, 

Shadows  from  the  sunset  fall 
Down  the  terraces  of  vines ; 

So  my  days  go,  one  and  all. 

Yes,  you  said:  *'  Be  blithe  and  gay, 

Surely  I  will  come  anon. 
Ixjng  from  thee  I  can  not  stay. 

Soon  the  winter  will  be  gone, 
And  December  melt  to  May." 

O,  my  Lord,  you  spoke  me  fair. 
But  methought  upon  your  face 

Came  a  momentary  care 
Lest  I  should  perceive  a  trace 

Of  the  joy  I  could  not  share. 

When  you  turned  upon  the  fell, 
Waved  vour  hand  to  keep  me  pleased, 

Was  the  gesture  mere  farewell, 
Or  delight  of  one  released 

From  long  bondage  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

You  saw  but  the  fairest  side 
"  Of  the  web  whereat  I  strove. 

And  to  colors  brighter  pied 
Than  my  feeble  hand  ere  wove 

Tuan  you  now,  unsatisfied  ? 

•*  But  I  promised  "  so  you  say, 
"Soon  I  would  be  with  her  there. 

For  a  season  though  I  stray, 
This  is  pastime.'*    Saw  you  ne'er 

On  a  long  expected  day 

In  the  very  heart  of  Spring 
(Crystal  clear,  without  a  flaw) 

Some  poor  dead  and  sapless  thing, 
All  too  late  the  tardy  thaw 

For  its  hope  of  blossoming  ? 


Day  by  day  I  pine  and  wither 
For  your  presence,  in  like  fashion; 

What  may  join  us  two  together. 
Habit,  duty,  love,  compassion  ? 

O,  my  husband,  hasten  hither ! 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

Herb  ends  all  art,  all  artificers  end. 

Come  ye,  look  this  our  little  golden  loop; 
Here  is  the  best  that  heaven  to  earth  did  send, 

Here  is  the  bond  of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope. 
The  soldier's  laurel,  poet's  bay,  down  fling. 
Take  up  this  tiny  wreath,  the  marriage  ring. 

The  double  bow,  which  heralds  sunny  weather. 

The  shining  halo  of  the  rising  day, 
Th'  equator  smooth,  which  binds  the  world  together 

The  chaplet  fair,  that  rounds  the  brow  of  May, 
A  diadem  by  meanest  mortals  owned. 
Who  rightly  wears  thee,  sits  a  king  enthroned. 

Let  but  a  slender  finger  swift  pass  thro'  thee. 
And  all  delight  shall  follow  in  its  train. 

Hold  fast  by  this,  and  woe  may  not  undo  thee, 
That  brave  ring- armor  blunts  the  edge  of  pain. 

Gentles,  but  hearken  to  the  minstrel's  voice, 

And  ye  shall  ne'er  repent,  but  aye  rejoice. 

—  The  Bailiff  of  Tewkesbury, 

)( 


WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 

MR.  WILLIAM  E.  HENLEY,  who  is  well- 
know  and  distinguished  both  as  a  poet  and 
critic,  was  born  in  1849  i"  Gloucester,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  he 
was  a  great  sufferer,  and  in  1873  he  journeyed  to 
Edinburgh  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  skill- 
ful surgeon,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  He 
spent  twenty-months  in  the  Old  Edinburgh  Infirm- 
ary. His  experience  while  there  provided  the  raw 
material  for  his  most  striking  series  of  poems. 
When  he  found  himself  restored  to  comparatively 
good  health,  he  settled  in  London.  He  became  an 
active  contributor  to  various  well-known  journals 
and  magazines,  and  helped  to  found  London ^  of 
which  for  sometime  (1876-78),  he  was  editor.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  edited  the  Magazine  of  Art;  he 
was  also  connected  with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  ArtfoumaL  In  1889,  a  year  after  he  had  gained 
instant  fame  as  a  poet  by  the  publication  of  his 
"Book  of  Verses,"  he  became  editor  of  Scots^ 
afterwards  the  National* Observer.  As  a  poet  Mr. 
Henley  makes  the  strongest   impression  on  the 
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lovers  of  literary  art.  His  series  of  poems  "  In 
Hospital:  Rhymes  and  Ryhthms,**  has  given  the 
world  assurance  of  a  seer  and  a  singer  who  is  de- 
lightfully realistic.  J.  A.  N. 


PASTORAL. 

•Tis  the  Spring. 
Earth  has  conceived,  and  her  bosom. 
Teeming  with  summer,  is  glad. 

Thro'  the  green  land, 

Vistas  of  change  and  adventure. 

The  gray  roads  go  beckoning  and  winding. 

People  with  wains,  and  melodious 

With  harness-bells  jangling, 

Jangling  and  t wangling  rough  rhythms 

To  the  slow  march  of  the  stately  great  horses, 

Whistled  and  shouted  along. 

White  fleets  of  cloud, 

Argosies  heavy  with  fruitfulness. 

Sail  the  blue  peacefully.  Green  flame  the  hedgerows. 

Blackbirds  are  bugling,  and  white  in  wet  winds 

Sway  the  tall  poplars. 

Pageants  of  color  and  fragrance, 

Pass  the  sweet  meadows,  and  viewless 

Walks  the  mild  spirit  of  May, 

Visibly  blessing  the  world. 

O,  the  brilliance  of  blossoming  orchards! 

O.  the  savor  and  thrill  of  the  woods. 

When  their  leafage  is  stirred 

By  the  flight  of  the  angel  of  rain! 

Loud  lows  the  steer;  in  the  fallows 

Rooks  are  alert;  and  the  brooks 

Gurgle  and  tinkle  and  trill.     Thro'  the  gloaming, 

Under  the  rare,  shy  stars. 

Boy  and  girl  wander 

Dreamining  in  darkness  and  dew. 

It's  the  Spring. 

A  sprightliness  feeble  and  squalid 
Wakes  in  the  ward,  and  I  sicken, 
Impotent,  winter  at  heart. 


OPERATION. 

You  are  carried  in  a  basket, 
Like  the  carcass  from  the  shambles, 
To  the  theater,  a  cockpit, 
Where  they  stretch  you  on  a  table. 

Then  they  bid  you  close  your  eyelids. 
And  they  mask  you  with  a  napkin, 
And  the  anaesthetic  reaches 
Hot  and  subtle  through  your  being. 


And  you  gasp,  and  reel,  and  shudder 
In  a  rushing,  swaying  rapture, 
While  the  voices  at  your  elbow 
Fade — receding — fainter — farther. 

Lights  about  you  shower  and  tumble. 
And  your  blood  seems  crystallizing. 
Edged  and  vibrant  yet  within  you 
Racked  and  hurried  back  and  forward. 

Then  the  lights  grow  fast  and  furious, 
And  you  hear  a  noise  of  waters. 
And  you  wrestle,  blind  and  dizzy. 
In  an  agony  of  effort, 

Till  a  sudden  lull  accepts  you. 
And  you  sound  an  utter  darkness  .  .  . 
And  awaken  .  .  .  with  a  struggle  .  .  . 
On  a  hushed,  attentive  audience. 


THERE'S  A  REGRET. 

There's  a  regret 
So  grinding,  so  immitigably  sad, 
Remorse  thereby  feels  tolerant,  even  glad. 

Do  you  not  know  it  yet  ? 

For  deeds  undone 
Rankle  and  snarl,  and  hunger  for  their  due 
Till  there  seems  naught  so  despicable  as  you 

In  all  the  grin  o'  the  sun. 

Like  an  old  shoe 
The  sea  spurns  and  the  land  abhors,  you  lie 
About  the  beach  of  Time,  till  by  and  by 

Death,  that  derides  you  too. 

Death,  as  he  goes 
His  ragman's  round,  espies  you,  where  you  stray^ 
With  half  an  eye,  and  kicks  you.  out  of  his  way; 

And  then— and  then,  who  knows 

But  the  kind  Grave 
Turns  on  you,  and  you  feel  the  convict  Worm, 
In  that  black  bridewell  working  out  his  term, 

Hanker  and  grope  and  crave  ? 

'*  Poor  fool  that  might. 
That  might,  yet  would  not,  dare  not,  let  this  be, 
Think  of  it,  here  and  thus  made  over  to  me 

In  that  implacable  night!  " 

And  writhing,  fain 
And  like  a  lover,  he  his  All  shall  take 
Where  no  triumphant  memory  lives  to  make 

His  obscene  victory  vain. 
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OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud; 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  bJit  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find  me,  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


FORENOON. 

Soft  as  the  whisper  shut  within  a  shell, 
The  far  sea  rustles  white  along  the  sand; 
A  tiny  breeze,  blown  wanton  from  the  land, 

Teases  it  into  dimples  visible; 

A  dream  of  blue,  the  Fife  hills  sink  and  swell; 
The  large  light  quivers,  and  from  strand  to  strand 
A  vast  content  seems,  breathing,  to  expand; 

And  the  deep  heaven  smiles  down  a  sleepy  spell. 

Dark  bathers  bob;  the  girders  of  the  pier 
Stand  softened  forth  against  the  quiet  blue; 
Dogs  bark;  and  wading  children  take  their 
pleasure; 

A  horse  comes  charging  round,  and  I  can  hear 
The  gallop's  wild  waltz-rhythm,  falling  thro*, 
Change  to  the  trot's  deliberate  polka -measure. 


YOU  PLAYED  AND  SANQ. 

You  played  and  sang  a  snatch  of  song. 

A  song  that  all  too  well  we  knew; 
But  whither  had  flown  the  ancient  wrong. 

And  was  it  really  I  and  you  ? 
O,  since  the  end  of  life's  to  live 

And  pay  in  pence  the  common  debt, 
What  should  it  cost  us  to  forgive 

Whose  daily  task  is  to  forget  ? 

You  babbled  in  the  well-known  voice, 
Not  new,  not  new,  the  words  you  said; 

You  touched  me  off  that  famous  poise. 
That  old  effect,  of  neck  and  head. 


Dear,  was  it  really  you  and  I  ? 

In  truth  the  riddle's  ill  to  read, 
So  many  are  the  deaths  we  die 

Before  we  can  be  dead  indeed. 


IT  CAME  WITH  A  THREAT. 

It  came  with  the  threat  of  a  waning  moon 

And  the  wail  of  an  ebbing  tide, 
But  many  a  woman  has  lived  for  less, 

And  many  a  man  has  died; 
For  life  upon  life  took  hold  and  passed. 

Strong  in  a  fate  set  free, 
Out  of  the  deep,  into  the  dark, 

And  for  the  years  to  be. 

Between  the  gleam  of  a  waning  moon 
And  the  song  of  an  ebbing  tide, 

Chance  upon  chance  of  love  and  death 
Took  wing  for  the  world  so  wide. 

Leaf  out  of  leaf  is  the  way  of  the  land. 
Wave  out  of  wave  of  the  sea; 

And  who  shall  reckon  what  lives  may  live 
.  In  the  life  that  we  bade  to  be  ? 


WHAT  IS  TO  COME. 

(rondeau). 

What  is  to  come  we  know  not.     But  we  know- 
That  what  has  been  was  good,  was  good  to  show. 

Better  to  hide,  and  best  of  all  to  bear. 

We  are  the  masters  of  the  days  that  were. 
We  have  lived,  we  have  loved,  we  have  suffered^ 

even  so. 
Shall  we  not  take  the  ebb  who  had  the  flow  ? 
Life  was  our  friend.    Now,  if  it  be  our  foe. 
Dear,  though  it  spoil  and  break  us!  need  we  care 

What  is  to  come? 
Let  the  great  winds  their  worst  and  wildest  blow. 
Or  the  gold  weather  round  us  mellow  slow; 

We  have  fulfilled  ourselves,  and  we  can  dare, 

And  we  can  conquer,  though  we  may  not  share 
In  the  rich  quiet  of  the  afterglow, 
What  is  to  come. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold. 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call, 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  box-wood  flute. 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  song  is  all  the  joy  of  life, 
And  we  in  the  mad  spring  weather, 

We  two  have  listened  till  he  sang 
Our  hearts  and  lips  together. 
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MARY  J.  WOODWARD  WEATHERBEE. 

MRS.  WEATHERBEE  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Jnne  29th,  1836.  On  her  mother's 
side  she  is  a  descendent  of  Dr.  Solomon  Parsons, 
of  Leicester,  Mass.,  Her  father  was  one  of  Worces- 
ter's early  settlers,  one  of  its  first  board  of  council- 
men,  and  many  of  its  public  buildings  stand  as  a 
mounument  of  his  work.  Mrs.  Weatherbee  was 
educated  in  its  public  schools  and  at  Auburndale 
Seminary  near  Boston,  where  she  was  graduated. 
After  teaching  in  New  York,  Phildelphia  and  Chi- 
cago, and  in  a  home  school  of  her  own  for  girls, 
she  was  married  in  1870  to  James  E.  Bright,  a 
druggist,  of  Worcester,  who  died  within  one  year  of 
their  marriage.  Her  ability  for  writing  may  have 
been  an  unsuspected  talent  that  she  was  not  aware 
of,  so  slowly  did  imagination  develop  itself.  Not 
until  she  sat  alone  in  the  shadow  of  that  great  afflic- 
tion, the  death  and  burial  of  her  husband  after  such 
a  short  wedded  life,  did  she  discover  the  antidote 
that  was  to  sweeten  this  cup  of  affliction  and  to 
stand  as  a  benediction  in  all  her  after  life.  She  was 
remarried  in  1877  to  Edward  P.  Morse,  of  Union, 
Maine,  and  three  years  after  was  again  a  widow. 
In  18S3  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Weather- 
bee,  a  resident  of  Worcester,  where  she  now  leads  a 
quiet  literary  life,  finding  her  chief  pleasure  among 
her  looks  and  in  writing,  contributing  both  in  prose 
and  verse  to  a  score  or  more  of  periodical  and  mag- 
azines. Twenty  years  and  more  uninterrupted 
diligence  in  literary  work  have  made  life  to  her,  for  its 
grand  resources,  seem  abundantly  worth  the  living. 

S.  B.  H. 


'*T0  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD." 

It  was  in  Athens,  built  by  gods, 

Ancestral  heroes,  demi-god^. 

In  the  world's  chief  city,  dedicate 

Unnumbered  shrines  to  supplicate, 

One  altar  singled  from  the  rest,  alone. 

Bore  superscription,  "To  the  God  Unknown.  '* 

'*  Now  be  it  known,  "the  sages  said, 
"The  gods  we  worship  are  now  dead. 
But,  like  ourselves,  are  moved  by  hate, 
By  love  and  justice  insatiate. 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  stage  and  chase; 
Olympian  Jove  is  father  of  the  race. 

"We  worship  through  as  many  names 
As  passions  that  the  soul  inflames. 
And  all  are  symbols.     So  we  teach 
The  perfect  whole  we  strive  to  reach. 


All  times  and  seasons  have  appointed  place; 
Juno  is  queen  and  mistress  of  the  race. 

*'  Because  we  can  not  fully  scan 

The  purpose  of  creation's  plan. 

Nor  make  the  harmony  complete 

That  fills  the  universe  so  sweet. 

By  this  rude  stone  we  reverently  own 

Our  hearts  make  worship  to  a  god  unknown.  " 

"Crave  ye  a  message  of  His  own. 

Some  rnle  of  conduct  to  be  known 

Beyond  dispute,  a  doctrine  proved, 

Of  pagan  and  gentile  both  approved, 

How  men  may  reach  through  this  his  best  estate? 

I,  Paul,  reveal  to  you  an  open  gate. 

"  Be  every  flowering  bush  that  bums. 
Yet  unconsumed,  the  voice  that  turns 
All  eyes  in  wonder  to  this  God, 
High  over  all,  the  One  Known  God, 
Whose  love  all  other  loves,  oh,  far  outshines 
By  each  of  nature's  wonder-working  signs.  *' 


DEATH. 


Oh  strange,  sweet  calm. 

That  in  a  moment  could  so  dull  the  sense. 
Soul  should  forget  its  cares, 

Forget  its  loves,  and  wander  hence. 
Out  on  the  sea  of  thy  sweet  psalm! 

Oh  wondrous  peace, 

That  could  so  hold  life's  stormy  sea  at  bay, 
Heart  should  at  once  be  still. 

And  heavenly  rapture  have  snch  sway, 
Triumphant,  every  want  should  cease! 

Oh  joy  supreme. 

That  could  the  riches  of  the  world  refuse. 
Its  hopes,  and  loves,  and  fame, 

Dropped  from  the  heart  with  all  their  use 
As  but  the  shanow  of  a  dream ! 

Oh  blessed  state, 

Poor  as  the  poorest  kings  would  give  their  gold. 
The  rich  his  title  deeds, 

Just  for  the  cover  of  thy  fold. 
Thy  calm,  thy  peace  inestimate! 


THOUGHTS. 

Here  in  the  secret  chambers  of  my  brain 
I  have  found  company,  old  friends  and  new; 
All  times  they  come  and  on  my  hearthstone  strew 

Sweet  smelling  gums,  all  other  perfumes  drain; 
And  here  the  firelight  gleams  so  warm  and  bright. 
It  turns  the  darkness  into  nooday  light. 
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I  know  not  whence  they  come,  or  how  they  go, 
They  pass  so  silent  through  the  open  door,' 
Familiar  friends,  across  my  chamber  floor; 

I  am  content,  nor  even  ask  to  know, 
As  one  at  feast  surrounded  by  his  peers 
Has  small  occasion  for  distrust  or  fears. 

They  seem  mine  host,  and  I  instead  their  guest, 
For  on  my  table  pleasant  fruits  they  spread, 
And  meat  and  wine  for  cheer  of  heart  and  head. 

Such  goodly  company  they  keep,  and  best, 
Time  seems  forgotten,  a  receding  shore, 
And  things  of  self  as  unremembered  lore. 


SCIENCE. 


As  a  priestess  at  Love's  shrine, 

Flushed  with  Nature's  blood-red  wine. 

With  an  ecstasy  enthrilled, 

A  divine  afflatus  filled, 

Science  from  her  cloud-capped  hills 

Speaks  as  inspiration  fills. 

Oh,  the  feast  of  wine  she  drains. 
As  the  purple  grape  she  strains; 
Oh,  the  loving  cup  she  fills, 
While  the  honeyed  dew  distills, 
Fragrant  in  the  dewy  light 
Dawning  on  that  secret  height. 

Nature's  own  great  heart  she  bears, 
Shows  how  every  spirit  wears 
Something  of  material  dress 
Out  of  which  to  effervesce. 
Spirit  unto  spirit  kin. 
By  so  much  of  Love's  within. 

Shows  how  every  atom  fires, 
Kindled  by  its  own  desires; 
Kindred  each  and  all  by  right 
Of  its  own  God -given  might; 
Spirit  unto  spirit  known 
As  its  bud  is  fuller  blown. 

Lead  us,  priestess  thou,  divine, 

By  Love's  own  God-given  sign, 

By  her  laws,  a  hidden  chain. 

Plastic  as  a  drop  of  rain. 

By  the  inspiration  stirred 

Of  Nature's  own  God-given  word. 


PARADISE. 

Call  it  not  place,  the  Paradise  of  souls; 
Loved  is  not  circumscribed,  and  where  love  is 
It  must  be  heaven. 


Nor  bridge  between,  nor  tolls 

Bar  disembodied  souls; 
Nor  flaming  swords  to  guard  the  way 
Can  turn  a  living  soul  away. 

For  love  is  life  and  life's  sweet  forces  reach 
Where  farthest  star  and  suns  on  suns  obey 
God's  perfect  will. 
So  love  is  heaven  for  each. 
Nor  out  beyond  our  reach, 
If  in  the  heart  we  hear  the  strain 
Of  the  Infinite  Spirit's  sweet  refrain. 


THE  COWSLIP. 

O  LOVELY  golden  flower,  Spring's  first-blown  rose! 

Art  thou  that  fabled  thing,  my  lady's  key? 

He  is  supremely  favored  finding  thee, 
Thou  magic  wand  that  opes  the  enchanted  close 
Just  to  the  touch;  that  inspiration  throws; 
That  makes  the  wintry  gates  swing  back,  and  see! 

We  children  enter  where  the  fairies  be, 
The  Palace  Beautiful.    O  bright  spring  rose. 
Thou  art  a  merry  maiden,  tripping  light; 

Scarcely  we  heard  thy  footsteps  on  the  green. 
Till  in  thy  yellow  kirtle  flitting  by 
We  saw  thee  leading  other  maids,  bedight 

In  party  dress.    Ah,  plainly  now  'tis  seen 
In  every  doorway  lovely  Spring  is  nigh! 


ALTRUISM. 

Love  not  thyself;  it  is  a  shallow  stream 
Whose  tardy  flow  but  gathers  mud  and  slime; 
Pent  in  its  narrow  bounds  one  summer's  time. 

It  then  runs  dry  as  a  forgotten  dream. 

No  more  shall  violets  make  thee  company, 
Nor  the  sweet- flag  make  covert  in  thy  face 
For  nesting  bird,  and  the  sweet  lily's  grace, 

Nor  the  sedge  warbler  sing  its  psalmody. 

But  love  thy  fellows,  and  a  thousand  rills 
Shall  pour  in  thine,  till  thou  shalt  overflow. 
Burst  all  thy  barriers,  and  thy  favors  sow 

By  myriad  seeds  along  a  thousand  hills. 
For  this  is  love  that  deepens  as  it  flows, 
And  gets  its  fullness  as  it  wider  strews. 


USELESS  GRIEFS. 

Live  not  in  vain  regrets; 
It  is  sad  waste  to  company  with  ill 
And  leave  "no  room  for  better  guests  to  fill. 
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ROBERT  LOOIS  STEVENSON. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  BELFOUR  STEVENSON, 
generally  known  as  Louts  Stevenson,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  November  13th,  1850,  and  is 
the  son  of  Thomas  Stevenson,  the  author  of 
••Lighthouse  Optics."  He  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but  traveled  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature."  One  of  his  earliest 
works  was  an  account  of  his  travels  in  California, 
but  the  book  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  was  **  Treasure  Island,"  published 
in  1883.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
is  **  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,*'  which  was  drama- 
tized and  played  in  the  Lyceum  Theater  in  1888. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  also  written  a  life  of  his  father, 
the  celebrated  lighthouse  engineer.  The  New  York 
Critic  says  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  "Truly,  in 
his  power  to  'harrow  up  the  soul,  freeze  the  young 
blood,'  etc.,  Stevenson  is  unsurpassed  by  modern 
writers.  We  feel  our  flesh  creep  upon  our  bones 
as  we  sit  absorbed  in  some  of  his  weird  and  witch- 
like tales.  Then,  though  we  may  be  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  we  seem  to  lose  our  years  and  shrink 
into  an  eager,  uninitated  boy  once  more,  as  we 
huddle  over  *  Treasure  Island '  or  *  Kidnaped,  * 
*  The  New  Arabian  Nights '  or  the  *  Black  Arrow,' 
letting  the  hour-hand  on  the  clock  creep  on  to  mid- 
night unheeded;  we  may  protest  that  it  is  the 
sheerest  juvenile  nonsense  in  the  world,  but  none 
the  less  are  we  held  by  a  spell;  there  are  no  pauses, 
no  tame  meanderings,  when  we  might  break  away 
and  begone,  but  the  racy  narrator  hurries  us  on 
over  adventurous  by-ways,  twisting  and  turning, 
bursting  upon  new  surprises,  dashing  into  dan- 
gerous pit- falls,  until  breathless  we  come  plump 
into  an  unwelcome  Finis,  and  close  the  book 
perforce."  G.  W.  M. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  SEA. 

The  sheets  were  frozen  hard,  and  they  cut  the 

naked  hand; 
The  decks  were  like  a  slide,  where  a  seaman  scarce 

could  stand; 
The  wind  was  a  nor'-wester,  blowing  squally  off 

the  sea; 
And  cliffs  and  spouting  breakers  were  the  only 

thing  a-lee. 

They  heard  the  surf  a-roaring  before  the  break  of 

day; 
But  'twas  only  with  the  peep  of  light  we  saw  how 

ill  we  lay. 


We  tumbled  every  hand  on  deck,  instanter,  with  a 

shout. 
And  we  gave  her  the  maintops '1,  and  stood  by  to 

go  about. 

All  day  we  tacked  and  tacked  between  the  South 

Head  and  the  North; 
All  day  we  hauled  the  frozen  sheets  and  got  no 

further  forth; 
All  day  as  cold  as  charity,  in  bitter  pain  and  dread, 
For  very  life  and  nature  we  tacked  from  head  to 

head. 

We  gave  the  South  a  wider  berth,  for  there  the 

tide-race  roared; 
But  every  tack  we  made  we  brought  the  North 

Head  close  aboard; 
So's  we  saw  the  cliffs  and  houses,  and  the  breakers 

running  high. 
And  the  coast-guard  in  his  garden,  with  his  glass 

against  his  eye. 

The  frost  was  on  the  village  roofs  as  white  as  ocean 

foam; 
The  good  red  fires  were  burning  bright  in  every 

'longshore  home; 
The  windows  sparkled  clear,  and  the  chimneys 

volleyed  out, 
And  I   vow  we  sniffed  the  victuals  as  the  vessri 

went  about. 

The  bells  upon  the  church  were  rung  with  a  mighty 

jovial  cheer. 
For  it's  just  that  I  should  tell  you  how  (of  all  days 

in  the  year) 
This  day  of  our  adversity  was  blessed  Christmas 

mom, 
And  the  house  above  the  coast-guard's  was  the 

iiouse  where  I  was  born. 

O  well  I  saw  the  pleasant  room,  the  pleasant  faces 

there. 
My  mother's  silver  spectacles,  my  father's  silver 

hair; 
And  well  I  saw  the  firelight,  like  a  fliglit  of  homely 

elves, 
Go  dancing  round  the  china-plates  that  stand  upon 

the  shelves. 

And  well  I  know  the  talk  they  had,  the  talk  that 

was  of  me. 
Of  the  shadow  on  the  household  and  the  son  that 

went  to  sea; 
And  O  the  wicked  fool  I  seemed,  in  every  kind  of 

way, 
To  be  here  and  hauling  frozen  ropes  on  blessed 

Christmas  day! 
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They  lit  the  high  sea-light,  and  the  dark  began  to 

fall. 
**A11  hands  to  loose  topgallant  sails,'*  I  heard  the 

captain  call. 
*'By  the  Lord,  she'll  never  stand  it,"  our  first 

mate,  Jackson,  cried. 
..."  It's  the  one  way  or  the  other,  Mr.  Jackson," 

he  replied. 

She  staggered  to  her  bearings,  but  the  sails  were 

new  and  good, 
And  the  ship  smelt  up  to  windward  just  as  though 

she  understood. 
As  the  winter's  day  was  ending,  in  the  entry  of  the 

night, 
\\*e  cleared  the  weary  headland  and  passed  below 

the  light. 

And  they  heaved  a  mighty  breath,  every  soul  on 

board  but  me. 
As  they  saw  her  nose  again  pointing  handsome  out 

to  sea; 
But  all  that  I  could  think  of,  in  the  darkness  and 

the  cold. 
Was  just  that  I  was  leaving  home  and  my  folks 

were  growing  old. 


IT  IS  THE  SEASON  NOW  TO  GO. 

It  is  the  season  now  to  go 
About  the  country  high  and  low, 
Among  the  lilacs  hand  in  hand, 
And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 

The  brooding  boy  and  sighing  maid, 
Wholly  fain  and  half  afraid. 
Now  meet  along  the  hazeled  brook 
To  pass  and  linger,  pause  and  look. 

A  year  ago,  and  blithely  paired. 
Their  rough-and-tumble  play  they  shared; 
They  kissed  and  quarreled,  laughed  and  cried, 
A  year  ago  at  Eastertide. 

With  bursting  heart,  with  fiery  face, 

She  strove  against  him  in  the  race; 

He  unabashed  her  garter  saw. 

That  now  would  touch  her  skirts  with  awe. 

Now  by  the  stile  ablaze  she  stops. 
And  his  demurer  eyes  he  drops; 
Now  they  exchange  averted  sighs 
Or  stand  and  marry  silent  eyes. 

And  he  to  her  a  hero  is, 
And  sweeter  she  than  primroses; 
Their  common  silence  dearer  far 
Than  nightingale  and  mavis  are. 


Now  when  they  sever  wedded  hands, 
Joy  trembles  in  their  bosom-strands. 
And  lovely  laughter  leaps  and  falls 
Upon  their  lips  in  madrigals. 


THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE. 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head. 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay, 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 
With  different  uniforms  and  drills. 
Among  the  bedclothes,  through  the  hills; 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets, 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out. 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow  hill, 
And  sees  before  him  dale  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 


ENVOY. 


Go,  little  brook,  and  wish  to  all 
Flowers  in  the  garden,  meat  in  the  hall, 
A  bin  of  wine,  a  spice  of  wit, 
A  house  with  lawns  enclosing  it, 
A  living  river  by  the  door, 
A  nightingale  in  the  sycamore! 


THE  LAND  OF  NOD. 

From  breakfast  on  through  all  the  day 
At  home  among  my  friends  I  stay, 
But  every  night  I  go  abroad 
Afar  into  the  Land  of  Nod. 

All  by  myself  I  have  to  go 

With  none  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

All  alone  beside  the  streams 

And  up  the  mountain  sides  of  dreams. 

The  strangest  things  are  there  for  me. 
Both  things  to  eat  and  things  to  see, 
And  many  frightening  sights  abroad 
Till  morning  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Try  as  I  like  to  find  the  way, 
I  never  can  get  back  by  day. 
Nor  can  remember  plain  and  clear 
The  curious  music  that  I  hear. 
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LAURA  A.  RICE. 

MISS  LAURA  A,  RICE  was  born  July  21, 1856, 
on  the  Blanchard  Farm  in  Franklin,  N.  H., 
a  few  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster. 
She  is  the  second  of  four  daughters  of  E.  C.  and 
lanthe  B.  Rice.  Miss  Rice  lived  with  her  parents 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  received  her  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Her  natural  talent 
for  painting  was  developed  by  a  four  years  course 
in  the  Lowell  Art  School  and  by  study  with  the 
eading  artists  of  New  England.  A  few  years  ago 
the  family  returned  to  Franklin,  where  they  occupy 
«  delightful  home  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  Fur- 
rounded  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  hill  and  vale, 
and  in  view  of  the  majestic  Merrimack.  Miss  Rice 
was  for  eight  years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Franklin,  but  her  time  is  now  occupied 
painting  and  literary  work,  for  which  she  shows 
ability.  She  is  a  ready  writer  of  either  prose  or 
poetry,  expressing  her  thoughts  clearly.  Choice 
productions  of  her  poetry  have  appeared  in  many 
magazines  and  journals  over  the  pen-name  of 
Ray  Lawrence.  A  poem  which  she  wrote  for  the 
dedication  of  the  soldier's  memorial  building  in 
Franklin,  September,  1893,  was  warmly  commended 
by  the  press  and  public.  Miss  Rice  has  made  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  literary  world,  and  she  will 
grow  in  prominence  as  her  work  becomes  better 
known.  S.  W.  R. 


THE  NORTH  WIND. 

He  comes  like  a  giant  of  old 
From  the  north-land  far  away, 

Roaring  with  mighty  voice 
As  he  greets  the  winter  day. 

He  laughs  as  he  shakes  his  head, 
As  the  icicles  thick  and  white 

Gather  on  roof  and  ledge 
When  they  feel  his  breath  of  might. 

He  rushes  through  forest  brown. 
He  hurries  across  the  fields, 

And  loudly  he  shouts,  hurrah!  hurrah! 
To  me  all  nature  yields. 

Away  from  the  northern  land 

I  came  a  captive  free, 
I  whistle,  I  shout,  I  laugh  and  sing! 

Look  outi  look  out  for  me! 

I  care  not  for  sunny  warmth, 

I  scorn  your  fire-side  cosy. 
From  the  land  of  snow  and  ice 

And  aurora  clear  and  rosy, 


I  blow  a  chilling  blast, 

For  my  king  comes  from  afar. 
And  reigns  as  one  triumphant 

From  the  land  of  the  northern  star. 


WHO  IS  IT? 

Down  in  the  meadow,  in  the  bright  June  weather, 
Where  violets  and  sweet-flag  grow 
Amid  the  wavy  grass  and  breezes  light, 
I  hear  a  voice  calling: 

'*  Bob  White!  "    "  Bob  White! " 

Who  is  it  whistling  the  long  June  day, 
Down  where  the  waters  glisten  ? 
A  bird  small  and  brown,  a  wandering  sprite, 
O,  hear  him  loudly  calling: 

"  Bob  White! "    **  Bob  White!  '* 

Where  are  you,  Bob,  and  what  have  you  done. 
That  he  calls  you  day  by  day  ? 
Perhaps  you  strayed  away  in  the  night. 
And  home  now  he  is  calling: 

"Bob  White!"    "Bob  White!" 

Maybe  you're  held  by  a  wood-nymph's  spell 
A  captive  in  a  dell  wild  and  sylvan. 
And  there  you  are  hid  from  mortal's  sight 
While  plaintively  he's  calling: 

"Bob  White!"    "  Bob  White!  " 


THE  MILKMAID'S  SONG. 

O,  Bonnibel,  Bonnibel 

Come  from  the  pasture; 

The  sunset  is  reddening  the  west, 

The  shadows  are  lengthening 

O'er  hillside  and  meadow. 

The  birds  are  all  going  to  rest. 

O,  Bonnibel,  Bonnibel, 

Queen  of  the  Jerseys, 

Your  mistress  is  calling  you  home. 

You  have  cropped  the  red  clover. 

You've  wandered  fields  over, 

O  Bonnibel,  now  homeward  roam! 

A  bell  tinkles  faintly 

On  yon  distant  upland 

Where  sweet-fern  is  growing  so  tall. 

Then  down  the  green  meadow, 

Where  violets  blossom, 

Brown  Bonnibel  comes  to  my  call; 

Bess,  Hazel  and  Heather 

All  coming  together, 

And  Bonnibel  queen  of  them  all 

Is  leading  so  proudly. 

While  night  birds  call  loudly 

And  twilight  is  falling  o'er  all. 
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FLORENCE  A.  D.  ATWOOD. 

MRS.  SOLOMON  DODGE  ATWOOD,  form- 
erly Miss  Florence  Adelaide  Dodge,  was 
bom  in  Francestown,  N.  H.,  October  12th,  1841. 
Her  father  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came 
over  from  England  and  founded  the  Dodge  family, 
of  which  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
was  a  member.  Her  mother  belonged  to  the  Web- 
ster and  Emerson  families  of  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  her  father  Mrs.  Atwood  inherited  a 
love  of  music  amounting  almost  to  a  passion  and 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  beautiful  everywhere. 
Educated  in  the  district  school  and  in  Francestown 
Academy,  she  early  showed  remarkable  executive 
ability  linked  with  unusual  powers  as  a  leader  in 
whatever  path  she  walked.  These  traits,  combined 
with  rare  energy,  early  placed  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  able  school-teachers  of  the  day,  and  won  for  her 
merited  approbation  and  honest  praise  throughout 
the  six  years  that  she  followed  this  vocation.  She 
was  married  February  4th,  1864,  to  Solomon  Dodge 
Atwood.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  resided  in 
New  Boston,  N.  H.  Her  literary  work  has  been 
like  the  resistless  overflow  of  a  musical  nature,  for 
her  songs  have  gushed  spontaneously  from  her 
crowded  life,  simply  because  she  could  not  help 
singing.  Her  first  poem  was  published  when  she 
was  ten  years  of  age;  since  then  she  has  written  for 
her  friends,  her  town  and  her  State,  whenever  the 
occasion  has  demanded.  Only  a  snatch  of  the  melo- 
dies she  hears  has  been  uttered;  only  now  and  then 
a  strain  of  her  life  song  has  she  sung.      A.  C.  C. 


SHAVINGS. 

Scattered  about  the  floor  they  lie, 
Crushed  by  the  feet  of  passers-by; 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  spruce  and  pine. 
Round  each  other  they  curl  and  twine. 
Crisp  and  clean,  and  harmless  quite. 
Why  do  I  linger  at  the  sight  ? 

Ah!  I  am  carried  back  again, 
With  a  thrill  of  joy  and  a  touch  of  pain. 
To  childhood's  hours  of  long  ago, 
When,  heedless,  1  wandered  to  and  fro, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  pain  or  care, 
Looking  for  pleasure  everywhere. 

And  in  memory  I  stand  once  more 
In  the  dear  old  shop  with  littered  floor. 
Blocks  and  sawdust,*  and  shavings  white. 
For  boys  and  girls  a  jolly  sight; 
The  whizzing  saw  and  whirring  plane, 
I  seem  to  see  them  all  again. 


I  listen  to  catch  the  whistle  clear 
That  told  a  loving  father's  cheer, 
And  hear  again  with  the  hammer's  ring. 
The  grand  old  tunes  he  used  to  sing; 
The  tender  word  and  the  loving  touch. 
I  little  knew  they  were  worth  so  much. 

Where  now  are  those  who  with  me  strayed. 
And  with  the  blocks  and  shavings  played  ? 
Ah  me!  for  many  fleeting  years 
We've  mourned  for  two  with  bitter  tears; 
The  others,  scattered  here  and  there. 
In  life's  great  conflict  bravely  share. 

The  strong  full  voice  I  used  to  love 
Joins  in  the  chorus  sung  above; 
There,  with  the  Christ  he  followed  here, 
The  dear,  dear  father  knows  no  fear; 
And  through  that  Saviour  justified. 
He  is  forever  satisfied. 

I  would  not  be  a  child  again. 
Although  so  free  from  care  and  pain. 
For  there's  a  fuller,  deeper  draught 
Than  childhood's  lips  have  ever  qnafled; 
A  cup,  by  joy  and  sorrow  filled. 
From  rich  experience  distilled. 

For  stronger  the  Father's  arms  enfold 
And  bear  us  up  as  we  grow  old; 
We  learn  a  trust  we  never  knew 
When  all  was  bright,  and  none  untrue; 
And  memory's  treasures  richer  grow. 
As  down  life's  slope  our  footsteps  go. 


DEATH  OF  GARFIELD. 

Dead!  and  a  nation  weeps  to-day 
Throughout  our  mourning  land; 

Low  lies  our  leader,  stricken  down 
By  an  assassin's  hand. 

Toll,  bells,  our  anguish!  Joy  is  hushed 

In  bitter  sorrow  now, 
And  weeping  thousands  o'er  the  dead 

In  grief  and  horror  bow. 

Your  banners  drape  from  sea  to  sea 

With  emblems  of  our  woe; 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  twine, 

Where'er  the  tidings  go. 

Weep  for  our  lost,  the  nation'^  dead! 

Weep  bitter  tears  to-day! 
He  gave  his  life  for  us!  To  him 

Our  tears  as  tribute  pay. 
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Long  have  we  waited,  watched  and  prayed 

While  the  brave  hero  lay, 
Battling  death's  anguish  with  a  smile 

And  words  of  cheer  each  day. 

Fearing  not  death,  but  strong  to  bear, 

If  God  should  bid  him  live. 
And  to  the  nation  that  he  loved 

His  life  and  service  give. 

Ended  the  struggle!  Victory's  won 

0*er  death  and  sufferings; 
The  nation  mourns,  while  his  glad  soul 

Paeans  of  glory  sings.^ 

His  name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame 

Enroll  in  lines  of  light, 
A  hero  pure  and  true  of  heart, 

Strong  in  his  sense  of  right. 

Twine  for  his  brow  the  laurel  wreath, 

Tis  meet  for  such  as  he; 
His  name  throughout  all  history 

Untarnished  e'er  shall  be. 

And  for  his  own,  who  mourns  him  now, 

Let  tears  in  silence  flow; 
Our  sympathy  we  proffer  them, 

A  nation  feels  their  woe. 

May  God,  who  holds  within  His  hand 

The  world  and  all  therein, 
Uphold  and  save  our  much-loved  land 

From  foes  that  lurk  within. 


POVERTY  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  EXERTION. 

Be  poor,  if  you  wish  to  be  smart; 

Feel  the  touch  of  poverty's  wand; 
It  quickens  the  brain  till  j|  quivers  with  pain, 

And  gives  of  its  skill  to  the  hand. 

Necessity  strengthens  the  will 

And  leads  out  into  ways  that  are  new, 

(In  perplexity's  hour  brings  forth  hidden  power) 
And  presses  all  obstacles  through. 

Aye!  show  me  the  statesman — who  can? 

That  stands  with  the  great  in  the  land. 
Who  was  lulled  to  rest  in  a  soft  downy  nest, 

And  toiled  not  with  brain  or  with  hand  ? 


Then,  however  low  down  you  may  be. 
Ever  upward  and  onward  aspire; 

A  place  you  may  fill  among  peers,  if  you  will, 
And  God's  hand  will  lead  higher  and  higher. 


HENRY  TARRING  ECKERT. 

HENRY  TARRING  ECKERT  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  August  20th,  1842. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  followed  the  canal.  He  was 
not  an  apt  student,  possessed  little  love  for  books, 
and  was  usually  found  nearer  the  foot,  than  the 
head  of  his  class.  During  the  winter  of  1859- 
60,  for  three  months  he  attended  the  Freeburg, 
Pa.,  academy.  His  education  was  thus  limited  to 
a  few  months  yearly  in  the  public  schools  and  to 
the  brief  period  named  in  Freeburg  Academy.  In 
1866  he  married  Charlotte  C.  Long,  of  Catawissa, 
Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  and  in  1869  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  Philadelphia  house,  till  the  first  of 
January,  1886.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  serving  his 
full  term  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his 
constituents,  he  again  resumed  his  occupation  as 
traveling  salesman.  His  faculty  for  rhyming  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  who  composed  many 
humorous  local  songs,  none  of  which  are  in  print. 
Of  his  first  attempt  at  rhyming  he  says:  "  I  never 
dreamed  of  writing  verses  until  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  1875.  My  business  called  for  long, 
lonely  drives  over  mountain  roads,  through  shaded 
groves,  by  fertile  farms  and  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Here  it  was  I  wooed  the  fabled  muse  and  com- 
muned with  nature  as  few  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  Always  a  lover  of  nature,  I  fell  to  rhyming 
as  naturally  as  summer  follows  spring." 

He  has  written  considerable  poetry,  much  of 
which  has  never  been  published,  and  that  which 
has  appeared  in  prints,  confined  principally  to  local 
papers.  In  1877  *'  Susquehanna  "  and  "  The 
Dream"  appeared.  In  1879  "Dawn,"  "The 
Whip-poor-will,"  "June  "and  "September"  were 
published.  "Milton  in  Flames,"  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  that  town  by  fire, 
appeared  in  1882.  shortly  after  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. Several  of  his  songs  have  been  set  to  music, 
the  airs  of  which  are  his  own  composition.  His 
poetry  is  usually  written  with  a  readiness  approach- 
ing improvisation.  Everything  he  has  produced 
conveys  its  lesson  and  possesses  a  certain  evidence 
of  spontaneous  sentiment.  His  productions  are 
such  as  a  writer  hustling  in  the  world,  engrossed  in 
business,  and  emerging  occasionally  into  notice, 
keeps  alive  by  his  own  personal  energies  and 
influence.  His  versification  is  his  own,  and  is 
formed  after  no  certain  model.  He  has  never 
studied  prosody  and  has  never  had  any  other 
direction  than  his  own  ear,  but,  notwithstanding 
defects  in  slight  particulars,  his  poetry  possesses 
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real  merit 
interest. 


and  will  be  read   with  pleasure  and    ' 
C.  D.  O. 


A  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 

I  DREAMED  that  I  was  young  again. 

And  the  sky  was  blue  and  fair, 
That  I  stood  once  more  by  mother's  side, 

And  she  stroked  my  sunny  hair; 
The  robins  sang  in  the  apple-boughs 

As  they  sang  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  the  silver  waves  on  the  pebbles  white 

Murmured  and  laved  the  shore. 

*Twas  a  summer  day,  a  perfect  day, 

And  the  dandelion  feathers  flew; 
The  sun  from  the  orient,  young  and  bright. 

Silvered  the  sparkling  dew; 
A  meadow  lark  sang  above  me. 

The  daisies  covered  the  ground, 
And  I  basked  in  the  rays  of  other  days 

Mid  familiar  scenes  around. 

I  heard  the  shouts  of  boys  and  girls, 

As  I  rested  under  the  shade 
Of  giant  white-lined  button-wood  tree 

That  stood  by  a  path  to  the  glade. 
Where  the  cool  crystal  spring  from  a  mossy  rock 

Burst  forth  as  I  stood  by  its  brink; 
The  face  of  a  sad  old  man  looked  up, 

As  I  bent  o'er  the  waters  to  drink. 

The  face  and  form  of  a  bent  old  man, 

That  I  never  had  seen  before. 
But  yet  there  was  something  familiar 

In  the  countenance  he  wore, 
And  the  scanty  locks  of  steel-gray  hair 

That  over  his  face  were  blown 
By  the  summer  breeze,  fell  back  again, 

And  the  face  was  all  my  own. 

*'  The  dream  "  was  ended,  I  bowed  my  head 

And  wept  for  the  buried  past. 
And  the  golden  opportunities 

And  shadows  that  folly  cast 
Over  days  of  duty,  and  work  undone, 

That  darken  through  life  my  track; 
And  I  cried  in  deepest  anguish: 

"Come  back;  Oh!  youth  come  back!  " 


Then  I  love  to  sit  and  think 
By  the  laughing  streamlet's  brink 
In  the  orchard  where  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 


chorus: 

For  their  perfume's  just  as  sweet, 
And  the  flitting  birds  that  meet, 
'Mong  the  blossoms  flecked  with  crimson,   blush 
and  snow, 
Cause  my  fading  eye  to  light 
At  each  dear  familiar  sight, 
'   In  the  orchard  where  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 

There  to  watch  the  swallows'  flight 
^     In  the  mellow  summer' light, 
I    And  listen  to  the  soothing  water's  flow, 
!       As  they  babbleon  their  way 
I       All  the  livelong  happy  day 
I    In  the  orchard  where  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 

—chorus: 

But  the  days  of  youth  are  flown, 

And  I'm  standing  here  alone, 
In  the  glinting  of  the  fading  stlnset's  glow; 

'Mong  the  budding  flowers  of  spring, 

'Mong  the  flitting  birds  that  sing 
In  the  orchard  where  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 

—chorus: 


WHERE  APPLE  BLOSSOMS  BLOW. 

(a  song.) 

When  the  days  of  spring  are  long. 
And  the  robin  is  in  song, 
And  when  breezes  o'er  the  meadow  come  and  go, 


SEPTEMBER. 

Russet  woods  all  brown  and  yellow. 

Sober  fields  of  standing  corn. 
Trees  with  fruitage  golden  mellow 

Glinting  in  the  early  morn; 
Call  of  dove  and  plaint  of  plover, 

Warbling  lark  in  vaulted  blue, 
Placid  river,  laughing  brooklet, 

Distant  mountain's  azure  hue. 

These  thy  charms,  CJh  mild  September^ 

Faintly  sings  thy  humble  muse, 
As  the  slowly  dying  embers 

Fleecy  clouds  through  trees  diffuse. 
Down  of  thistle  floating  o'er  me, 

Whir  of  quail  in  wood  and  grove, 
Bounteous  nature  spread  before  me. 

Cloudless  heavens  arched  above. 

Autumn,  hail!  delightful  season! 

With  thy  stores  of  plenty,  hail! 
Type  of  life,  too  well  we  reason. 

Strength  thou  gainest  but  to  fail. 
Sober  tints  with  grace  become  thee. 

Though  maturing  sweet  thy  breathy 
As  thy  bloom  recedeth  from  thee, 

Emblem  of  a  glorious  death. 
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EDGARDA  WILLIAMS. 

MISS  EDGARDA  WILLIAMS  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  July  29th,  1865,  a  collateral 
descendant  of  Roger  Williams  of  the  Puritans.  She 
showed  from  her  childhood  a  sensitive,  poetic,  spirit- 
ual nature,  which  reveled  in  the  realm  of  fancy. 
Her  infant  lips  prattled  to  her  brother  original  fairy 
tales  long  before  she  knew  her  letters.  As  soon  as 
she  learned  to  read,  her  first  books  were  Shake- 
peare,  Homer,  Milton  and  other  classic  authors. 
She  had  read  more  than  half  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
before  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  besides  (in  trans- 
lation) the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  a  child  made  rapid  progress  in  her  studies 
and  in  school  distinguished  herself.  When  she  was 
graduated  from  the  Brooklyn  High  School, she  wrote 
the  commencement  class  poem.  She  earned 
the  Adelphi  Academy  prize  scholarship,  and  at  the 
subsequent  graduating  exercises  of  her  class  in  that 
institution  she  was  class  psalmist. 

Miss  Williams  has  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
classic  authors  and  has  devoted  her  time  since  school 
days  to  art  and  literature,  besides  taking  music  as  a 
recreation.  She  has  been  art  editor  of  the  House- 
wife, has  been  a  contributor  to  Harper's  Magazine, 
YoiUh*s  Companion,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Our 
Young  Folks,  De mores t's.  Good  Housekeeping,  N. 
y.  Tribune,  and  q^ther  periodicals.  Her  poems 
have  been  copied  in  various  papers,  and  some  of 
them  have  appeared  in  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
verse.  She  delights  in  traveling  and  spends  a 
part  of  each  year  visiting  the  great  lakes,  or  the 
western  mountains,  or  *' Star  Grove,"  as  she  calls 
her  orange  plantation  in  Forida.  She  spent  her 
girlhood  in  Brooklyn,  but  her  family  have  since 
removed  to  Sing  Sing,  which  is  now  her  residence. 

S.  L.  S. 


LOVE'S  EASTER. 

Love  died  upon  a  day,  a  winter  day. 

I  buried  him  from  sight 

One  starless  night. 

When  earth  was  bare, 

When  dark  and  cold  the  sky. 

You  question  where? 

Within  the  burnt-out  crater  of  my  heart. 

From  whence  volcanic  fires  too  oft  did  start. 

The  winter  wore  away; 

The  sun  shone  warm;  the  seeds  awoke  to  life; 
The  homely  cocoon  of  the  homely  worm 
Now  stirs  with  being  and  is  rife 


With  yearnings  sunward;  in  my  heart 
Love  stirs  within  his  grave-clothes,  and  I  feel. 
Like  faint  oppressive  fragrance,  o'er  me  steal 
A  new  sensation.     Love,  from  his  cocoon. 
Awakes  within  my  heart  and  dries  his  wings 
Against  my  burning  cheek,  and  softly  sings; 
While  Easter  bells  from  every  steeple  peal. 


A  SAD-HEARTED  LAY 

I  For  ThanksgivJtijSf  Day. 

I  O,  TURKEY  with  cranberry  jelly! 

I  O,  doughnuts  and  pudding  and  pie! 

I  Ye  come  at  the  merry  Thank.sgiving 

To  such  a  dyspeptic  as  I, 
With  bittersweet  mixed  with  your  savors. 
Your  too-tempting  odors  and  flavors, 
O,  turkey  with  cranberry  jelly, 
O*,  dougnuts  and  pudding  and  pie! 

As  with  pepsin,  alone  in  my  corner, 
I  munch  my  most  frugal  repast 

(Ail  joys  gustatory  renouncing), 
I  pensively  muse  on  the  past; 
And  the  golden-brown  pumpkin  pie  passes. 
And  I  catch  the  soft  jingle  of  glasses, 
A's  with  pepsin,  alone  in  my  corner, 
I  munch  my  most  frugal  repast. 


BETWEEN. 

Level  to  north  and  south  and  east 

Is  the  place  I  live  in,  all  parched  and  dry; 
The  horizon's  line  on  three  sides  I  scan; 

Not  even  a  hill  gives  rest  to  the  eye. 
But  across  to  the  westward  the  mountains  stand, 

Flushing  pink  with  the  sunrise-sheen. 
Or  purpling  into  the  dying  days. 

But  a  river  rolls  between. 

With  tints  opalescent  I  see  them  stand. 

While  I  long  to  climb  to  their  peaks  afar, 
Where  the  breeze  is  cooled  by  the  falling  streams, 

And  the  firs  and  pines  kiss  the  evening  star. 
I  know  that  quiet  and  calm  reign  there, 

In  those  cool  retreats  of  gray  and  green, 
And  I  fain  would  reach  that  enchanted  realm, 

But  a  river  rolls  between. 

Love  once  came  with  a  beckoning  smile 
And  tempted  me  down  to  the  snowy  strand, 

Until  my  feet  by  the  waves  wore  wet, 

And  were  hurt  by  the  cruel  rocks  and  sand. 
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I  held  out  my  arms  with  my  passion  strong; 

It  seemed  but  a  little  space,  I  ween, 
But  Love  to  the  other  side  had  flown, 

And  a  river  rolled  between. 


A  STORM  LYRIC. 

Tranquil  and  calm  the  sea, 
Singing  the  wmds  as  they  blow; 

Far  away  gleameth  a  sail, 
Or  wing  of  a  bird  flying  low. 

Crimson  and  gold  the  west, 

Trembling  the  young  crescent  moon. 
*'  Cometh  my  lover  to-night  ? " 

"  Nay,  not  to-night,  but  soon." 

Turbulent,  dark  the  sea. 
Angry  the  hoarse  billows  roar; 

Far  in  the  deep  is  a  ship 
That  never  will  sail  to  the  shore. 

Weeping  and  dull  the  sky. 

Cold  is  the  moon  and  pale; 
**  Cometh  my  lover  to-night  ? ' ' 

The  waves  only  moan  and  wail. 

They  clasp  the  sands  with  their  arms, 
And  they  sing  in  a  monotone; 

While  the  maiden  wrings  her  hands 
And  walks  on  the  beach  alone. 


THE  CALM. 

The  billows  in  a  tumult  toss 
Their  white  caps  in  the  air, 

But  underneath  are  waters  calm, 
And  peace  abideth  there. 

So,  in  the  hurry  of  this  world. 
Our  cares  have  no  surcease. 

But  over,  under,  round  them  still 
Broods  the  Eternal  Peace. 


MARION  COUTHOUY  SMITH. 

MISS  MARION  COUTHOUY  SMITH  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  22nd,  1853. 
Her  parents  were  Henry  Pratt  Smith,of  that  city,  and 
Maria  Couthouy  Williams,  of  Boston.  Among  her 
ancestral  sponsors  was  her  great  uncle  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  Captain  Joseph  Couthouy,  a  naval 
oflicer  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  learning  and  talent,  being  a  linguist,  a  natur- 
alist and  a  clever  writer.  She  was  educated  only 
in  private  schools,  and  she  began  to  make  verses 
before  she  could  write. 

One  of  the  strongest  influences  in  Miss  Smith*s 
youth  was  that  exerted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale,  during 
the  last  years  of  her  long  life,  and  she  gave  Miss 
Smith  high  standards  of  the  dignity  of  womenhood. 
Miss  smith  commenced  early  to  publish  verses  in 
the  Philadelphia  papers  and  in  LippincoWs  Maga- 
zine, She  moved  to  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  in 
1879,  and  she  has  been  much  hindered  in  her  liter- 
ary work  by  ill- health.  For  years  she  only  pub- 
lished in  religious  papers,  among  them  being  the 
Churchman  and  the  Living  Church.  In  the  latter 
paper  she  also  published  a  serial  novel  entitled  **A 
Working  Woman.'*  In  1893  Miss  Smith  began 
publishing  in  the  leading  magazines.  Her  poem  on 
"Chicago"  in  the  Century  brought  her  into  im- 
mediate notice,  and  there  has  b^en  no  more  widely 
quoted  poem  among  the  many  that  were  inspired 
by  the  exposition.  She  recited  it,  on  invitation,  in 
the  Woman's  Building,  September  22nd,  1893.  In 
Miss  Smith's  temperament  are  hamianized  an 
intense  spirituality  with  an  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
gressive energies  of  our  time.  Thus  her  poetry  is 
sympathetic  with  both  action  and  aspiration. 

M.  R. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

A   SPENSERIAN   STANZA. 

The  shadows  deep  begin  to  fall  around. 

As  ebbs  the  light  from  yonder  heavenly  sea; 
Calm,  holy  grandeur  clothes  the  sky  and  ground, 

And  weird  gray  mists  enshroud  the  fading  tree; 

While  thoughts  of  heaven  steal  o'er  me  quietly. 
A  purple  haze  enfolds  the  phoenix  sun 

And  veils  from  sight  the  distant  dale  and  lea 
Th  approaching  Night  her  course  begins  to  run, 
And  with  firm  hand  she  doth  the  evening  star 
drive  on. 


BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

Just  before  the  dawn  the  leaves  begin  to  stir. 
Just  before  the  dawn,   with  a  soft  and  wistful 
sound; 
The  shrill  small  things  with  wiry  wings  have  ceased 
their  restless  whir; 
The  voices  of  night  are  hushed,  and  the  stillness 
closes  round. 

Just  before  the  dawn  there's  a  tremble  in  the  air; 
The  silence  still  is  deep,  but  it  seems  to  pause 
and  hark; 
The  earth  is  sighing  in  her  sleep  (are  her  dreams 
sad  or  fair?); 
And  a  creeping  wind  that  feels  its  way  goes  rust- 
ling through  the  dark. 
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Just  before  the  dawn  I  am  waking  from  my  sleep, 
The  hush  is  on  my  soul,  and  it  resteth  without 
thought; 
Or  perchance  in  one  great  Thought  lies  whelmed, 
as  in  the  deep, 
And  waits  in  an  awful  calm  till  the  wonder  of 
day  be  wrought 

O'er  the  dim  half-globe  stealeth  a  wan  white  light; 
Strange  as  the  smile  of  the  dead,  it  groweth  un- 
aware; 
And,  touched  by  a  dream  that  hovers  between  the 
day  and  night, 
All  things  wake  and  whisper;  life  breathes  low  in 
the  air. 

All  things  wake  and  whisper,  still  with  a  sense  of 
doubt; 
Light  leaves  tremble  with  hope;  here  and  there 
twitters  a  bird; 
Soon  will  the  moment  come  when  the  flush  of  the 
East  breaks  out, 
When  the  wide  world  laughs  and  arises,  and  the 
chorus  of  song  is  heard! 

I,  too,  wait  for  the  mom,  lying  watchful  and  still. 
But  the  calm  of  my  soul  is  shattered  in  fragments 
of  thought  and  dream; 
Just  as,  a  moment  later,  when  the  sun  looks  over 
the  hill, 
The  clear  white  light  will  be  broken  in  shadow 
and  golden  gleam. 

But  later,  and  later  still,  when  broad  bright  day  is 
here, 
And  all  life's  voices  sound,  my  soul  will  still  be 
dumb; 
My  soul  will  still  be  waiting,  in  wonder  and  hope 
and  fear, 
For  her  light  is  the  light  of  dawn,  and  her  Day  is 
come. 


CHICAGO. 


The  blue  lake  ripples  to  her  feet; 

The  wind  is  in  her  hair; 
She  stands,  a  maiden  wild  and  sweet, 

With  sinewy  form  and  fair. 

No  stress  of  age  her  hope  restrains. 

Nor  checks  its  high  emprise; 
The  blood  of  youth  is  in  her  veins, 

Youth's  challenge  in  her  eyes. 

She  seized,  with  movement  swift  as  light. 
The  hour's  most  precious  spoil; 

Now,  glowing  with  her  promise  bright. 
Her  strength  makes  joy  of  toil. 


With  dextrous  hand,  with  dauntless  will. 
Her  pearl-white  towers  she  rears. 

The  memory  of  whose  grace  shall  thrill 
The  illimitable  years. 

O'er  leagues  of  waste,  in  sun  and  storm, 
Their  proud  pure  domes  shall  gleam; 

The  substance,  wrought  in  noblest  form, 
Of  art's  imperial  dream. 

Here  shall  she  stand,  the  Old  World's  bride, 

Crowned  with  the  age's  dower; 
Toward  her  shall  set  the  abounding  tide 

Of  life's  full  pomp  and  power. 

She  hears  the  nations'  coming  tread. 

The  rushing  of  the  ships, 
And  waits,  with  queenly  hands  outspread^ 

And  welcome  on  her  lips. 

The  races,  'neath  her  generous  sway, 
Shall  spread  their  splendid  mart; 

And  here,  for  one  brief,  perfect  day. 
Shall  beat  the  worid's  grear  heart. 


THE  WATCHER. 

I  SAT  in  the  silence,  in  moonlight  that  gathered  and 
glowed 
Far  over  the  field  and  the  forest,  with  tender 
increase; 
The  low,  rushing  winds  in  the  trees  were  like  waters 
that  flowed 
From  sources  of  passionate  joy  to  an  ocean  of 
peace. 
And  I  watched  and  was  glad  in  my  heart,  though 
the  shadows  were  deep. 
Till  one  came  and  asked  me,   "Say,  why  dost 
thou  watch  through  the  night?  " 
And  I  said,  "I  am  watching  my  joy!    They  who 
sorrow  may  sleep. 
But  the  soul  that  is  glad  can  not  part  with  one 
hour  of  delight." 

Again  in  the  silence  I  watched,  and  the  moon  had 
gone  down; 
The  shadows  were  hidden  in  darkness;  the  winds 
had  passed  by; 
The  midnight  sat  throned,  and  the  jewels  were 
bright  in  her  crown, 
For    stars   glimmered   softly,  oh,    softly,  from 
the  sky. 
And  I  sighed  as  I  watched  all  alone,  till  again  came 
a  voice: 
"Ah,  why  dost  thou  watch?    Joy  is  over  and 
sorrow  is  vain." 
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And  I  s.iid,  **  I  am  watching  my  grief.     Let  them 
sleep  who  rejoice, 
But  the  Spirit  that  loves  can  not  part  with  one 
hour  of  its  pain.*' 

Once  more  I  sat  watching,  in  darkness  that  fell  like 
a  death, 
The  deep,  solemn  darkness  that  comes  to  make 
way  for  the  dawn; 
I  looked  on  the  earth,  and  it  slept  without  motion 
or  breath; 
And  blindly  I  looked  on  the  sky,  but  the  stars 
were  withdrawn, 
And  the  voice  spoke  once  more:  **  Cease  thy  watch- 
ing, for  what  dost  thou  gain  ?  '* 
But  I  said.  "  I  am  watching  my  soul,  to  this  dark- 
ness laid  bare. 
Let  them  sleep  to  whom  love  giveth  joy,  to  whom 
love  giveth  pain, 
But  the  soul  left  alone  can  not  part  with  one  mo- 
ment of  prayer." 


THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

1893. 

Now  falters  to  its  end  a  wondrous  year. 
Crowned  with  strange  lights  of  glor>'  and  of  woe, 
Splendors  of  memory  and  prophetic  glow, 

And  all  that  makes  life  terrible  and  dear. 

The  flight  of  mighty  spirits  from  our  sphere 
Has  quickened  all  the  air.     With  what  stem  bliss 
They,  to  whom  death  could  never  come  amiss, 

Went  forth  and  left  their  rich  remembrance  here! 
Theirs  is  the  history  now  of  star  and  sun; 

Creation's  music  with  their  song  makes  rhyme: 
While  we,  who  feel  great  movements  scarce  begun, 

Hear  the  deep  hours  struck  out,  with  fateful  chime, 
Nor  rest,  until  the  breathless  Age  has  won 

The  hard-wrought  guerdons  of  tumultuous  Time. . 


LOVE  IS  DEAD. 

Love  is  dead,  they  say; 
Where  is  he  laid  away  ? 
I  would  see  him  stark  and  fair, 
Cut  a  lock  of  shining  hair, 
Kiss  his  lips,  however  cold, 
Poor  Love!  sweet  Love! 
Who  liveth  not  to  grow  old. 

Love  ?    We  laid  him  here 

On  a  flower-strewn  bier. 

Yet  he's  gone,  we  know  not  where! 

Lift  the  pall!  Was  he  ever  there  ? 

When  his  soul  is  fled  away, 

His  form  can  never  stay. 


NATHAN   KIRK  GRIGGS. 

MR.  GRIGGS  was-  bom  in  1844.  in  Frankfort, 
Indiana.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  and  died 
when  the  son  was  four  years  old.  The  widowed 
mother,  a  noble  woman,  then  moved  upon  a  little 
farm,  fw^  miles  out,  and  there  the  boy  grew  up  a 
country  lad,  amid  the  same  grand  forests  which  yet 
whisper  their  inspirations  into  the  listening  ear  of 
the  immortal  author  of  **  Ben  Hur."  He  secured  a 
common-school  education,  and,  when  scarce  yet  in 
his  teens,  he  became  a  teacher  in  his  own  home 
school-district.  While  still  teaching,  he  managed 
to  reach  the  point  of  the  higher  education  to  which 
his  ambition  aspired. 

After  reading  law  for  a  time,  he  attended  the 
University  of  that  State,  and  he  came  from  its  law 
department  armed  with  its  diploma.  In  1S67  he 
opened  a  law  oflice  in  the  then  insigniflcant  x'illage 
of  Beatrice.  H  e  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Nebraska  of  1871,  and  was  twice 
elected,  as  a  Republican,  to  the  upper  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State.  He  was  then  chosen 
president  of  the  State  senate  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  of  tliat  body,  both  Demo- 
cratic  and  Republican.  Without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  and  even  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
many, by  President  Grant,  which  position  he  held 
for  a  period  of  six  years. 

Returning  to  Beatrice  in  1882,  he  renewed  the 
pratice  of  law  with  his  accustomed  energy  and 
persistence.  His  fine  abilities  being  discerned  by 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  management  of  the  great  C. 
B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,'  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
general  attomeys,  of  that  company,  some  four  or 
five  yeras  ago,  to  have  charge  of  the  l^;al  business 
of  its  westem  division,  including  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming  and  westem  Nebraska,  which  position 
he  yet  fills.  Mr.  Griggs'  friends  have  occasionally 
seen  in  the  papers  a  few  short  poems  from  his  pen. 
He  has  also  published  three  volumnes  of  songs,  the 
words  and  major  portion  of  the  music  being  his  own 
composition.  His  best  productions,  however,  were 
kept  for  publication  in  more  permanent  form,  in  a 
book  entitled  the  "Lyrics  of  the  Lariat.'* 

Mr.  Griggs  was  married,  in  Delhi,  Iowa,  in  1869, 
to  Miss  Epsie  E.  Saunders.  They  have  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 

Mr.  Griggs  is  a  most  striking  man,  his  height  being 
six  feet  two,  his  weight  nearly  200.  Bdng  straight 
as  an  arrow,  with  eyes  black  and  saarching,  and 
step  quick  and  seemingly  as  tireless  as  the  tread  of 
an  engine,  he  is  one  ever  noticed  by  all. 

W.  H.  A. 
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THE  PRAIRIE   DOG. 

O,  I'm  a  merry  prairie-dog, 

Yip.  yip,  yip, 
And,  like  a  jolly  poUywog, 

Flip,  flip,  flip; 
And  when  I  give  my  little  yip. 

Why  then  I  flip  my  little  tail. 
And  when  I  give  my  tail  a  flip, 

Why  then  to  yip  I  never  fail; 
And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark, 

Yip,  yip,  yip, 
And  ever  on  my  daily  lark. 

Flip,  flip  flip. 

And  I  reside  in  squatter- town. 

Where  even  corner  lots  are  free, 
And  Tm  no  common  country  clown, 

Altho*  somewhat  of  low  degree; 
For  Tm  a  merry  prairie-dog, 

Yip,  yip,  yip, 
And,  like  a  jolly  poUywog, 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 

And  I'm  a  great  aristocrat 

And  will  admit  that  I  am  vain. 
But  never  wear  a  d«dey  hat. 

Nor  sport  a  razzle-dazzle  cane ; 
For  Tm  a  merry  prairie-dog, 

Yip,  Yip,  yip. 
And,  like  a  jolly  poUywog, 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 

And  though  I  rule  the  city  roost 

And  have  the  aldermanic  skill, 
I  never  give  my  lot  a  boost 

And  make  another  foot  the  bill: 
And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark, 

Yip,  yip,  yip 
And  ever,  on  my  daily  lark, 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 

And  tho'  the  snakes  I  often  see, 

I  never  go  on  any  toots, 
And  not  a  soul  can  say  of  me, 

That  I  have  snakes  within  my  boots; 
And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark 

Yip,  yip,  yip. 
And  ever  on  my  daily  lark, 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 

And  Tve  a  judge  with  owly  eyes 
Who  helps  the  serpent  lawers  thro*. 

And  sits  around,  appearing  wise. 
As  little  judges  always  do; 


And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark. 

Yip,  yip,  yip. 
And  ever,  on  my  daily  lark, 

Flip,  flip,  flip 

And  Vm  a  chap,  I  surely  think. 

About  as  cute  as  other  men, 
For  when  I  want  to  get  a  drink, 

I  simply  scoot  within  my  den; 
And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark, 

Yip,  yip,  yip. 
And  ever,  on  my  daily  lark. 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 

O,  I'm  a  merry  prairie-dog, 

Yip,  yip,  yip. 
And,  like  a  jolly  pollywog. 

Flip,  flip  flip; 
O  Tm  the  dandy  of  the  west, 

And  yip  and  yip  my  mellow  rhyme. 
And  as  my  tail  declines  to  rest, 

I  flip  and  flip  in  even  time; 
And  thus  I  ever  gayly  bark. 

Yip,  yip,  yip, 
And  ever,  on  my  daily  lark. 

Flip,  flip,  flip. 


LOVE. 


When  the  cheeks  of  mom  are  glowing, 

None  may  bid  the  blush  be  gone, 
And  when  eyes  of  eve  are  paling, 

None  may  bid  the  light  stream  on; 
So,  when  Love  comes  stealing  coyly, 

None  may  frown  the  sprite  away, 
And,  when  Love  would  play  the  truant, 

None  may  coax  the  rogue  to  stay. 


POWER   DIVINE. 

The  sheen  of  the  mom 

On  the  valley  and  mountain. 
The  gems  of  the  field, 

And  the  gifts  of  the  mine. 
The  glance  of  the  rill, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  fountiin 
All  tell  with  their  splendor 

Of  Power  Divine. 

The  voice  of  the  bird 
In  a  rapture  of  gladness, 

The  sigh  of  the  wind 
Thro'  the  whispering  pine, 
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The  hush  of  the  eve 

With  its  shadow  of  sadness 
All  tell  with  their  magic 

Of  Power  Divine. 

The  tints  of  the  wood 

And  their  delicate  blending, 
The  skirts  of  the  cloud 

And  their  mystical  sign, 
The  Queen  of  the  Night 

And  her  armies  attending, 
All  tell  with  their  beauty 

Of  Power  Divine. 

The  blades  of  the  storm 

That  the  tempest  is  flashing. 
The  worlds  that  revolve 

In  the  hand  of  Design, 
The  wrath  of  the  deep 

When  the  billows  are  dashing, 
All  tell  with  their  grandeur 

Of  Power  Divine. 

O  Light  of  all  light. 

And  the  source  of  all  being. 
The  land  and  the  sea 

And  the  heavens  are  Thine, 
And  over  them  all, 

And  in  wisdom  decreeing. 
Thou  rulest  forever 

With  Power  Divine. 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

To  the  sages  who  spoke,  to  the  heroes  who  bled, 
To  the  day  and  the  deed,  strike  the  harp-strings 
of  glory! 
Let  the  song  of  the  ransomed  remember  the  dead, 
And  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent  hallow  the  story! 
O'er  the  bones  of  the  bold 
Be  that  story  long  told. 

And    on    Fame's   golden  tablets    their   triumphs 
enrolled 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills  Freedom's  banner 

unfurled. 
And  the  beacon-fire  raised  that  gave  light  to  the 
world! 

They  are  gone,  mighty  men!  and  they  sleep  in  their 
fame: 
Shall  we  ever  forget  them?     Oh,   never!    no, 
never! 


Let  our  sons  learn  from  us  to  embalm  each  great 
name, 
And   the  anthem  send  down,   "  Independence 
forever! " 
Awake,  awake,  heart  and  tongue! 
Keep  the  theme  ever  young; 
Let  their  deeds  through  the  long  line  of  ages  be 
sung 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills  Freedom's  banner 

unfurled, 
And  the  beacon -fire  raised  that  gave  light  to  the 
world! 

Charles  Spragub. 


A  JUNE  MORNING. 

The  boat  went  out  with  the  ebb  to  sea. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning, 
My  bonny  boys  waved  their  hands  to  me, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
I  stood  and  watched  them  from  the  door: 
My  bonny  brave  boys  came  back  no  more, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 

The  sun  shone  bright,  and  the  wind  was  low. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning, 
And  I  kissed  them  ere*I  bade  them  go, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
The  leaves  were  young  upon  the  vine^ 
When  my  boys'  warm  lips  were  pressed  to  mine 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 

I  watched  the  boat  as  it  left  the  bay. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
And  ever  until  my  latest  day, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning 
Comes  back  to  me  when  the  skies  are  clear. 
And  the  roses  bloom,  yet  I  felt  no  fear. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 

A  mist  came  up,  and  it  hid  the  sea, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
Ah!  little  I  thought  what  awaited  me, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
How  those  lips  had  been  pressed  to  mine 
Here  on  earth,  for  the  end  of  all  time, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 

The  rising  tide  brought  them  back  no  more. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning; 
Ere  noon  the  boat  drifted  safe  ashore. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
The  mist  had  hidden  the  Dead  Man's  Rock, 
And  never  a  boat  could  withstand  its  shock. 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
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They  found  their  g^raves  in  the  great  North  Sea, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning, 
My  boys,  who  came  never  home  to  me, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 
Oh!  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  wind  was  low, 
Thank  God  I  kissed  them  ere  they  did  go, 

That  June-tide  in  the  morning. 

Florence  Peacock. 
— Poems ^  iSgj. 
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CURRENT  POEMS. 


DAISY. 


Where  the  thistle  lifts  a  purple  crown 

Six  feet  out  of  the  turf, 
And  the  harebell  shakes  on  the  windy  hill. 

On  the  breath  of  the  distant  surf ! 

The  hills  look  over  on  the  South, 
And  the  southward  dreams  the  sea. 

And,  with  the  sea-breeze  hand  in  hand, 
Came  innocence  and  she. 

Where  *mid  the  gores  the  raspberry 

Red  for  the  gatherer  springs. 
Two  children  did  we  stray  and  talk 

Wise,  idle,  childish  things. 

She  listened  with  big-lipped  surprise. 
Breast-deep  mid  flower  and  spine; 

Her  skin  was  like  a  grape,  whose  veins 
Run  snow  instead  of  wine. 

She  knew  not  those  sweet  words  she  spake, 

Nor  knew  her  own  sweet  way; 
But  there's  never  a  bird,  so  sweet  a  song 

Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day! 

Oh,  there  were  flowers  in  Storrington 

On  the  turf  and  on  the  spray, 
But  the  sweetest  flower  on  Sussex  hills 

Was  the  Daisy-flower  that  day! 

Her  beauty  smoothed  earth's  furrowed  face! 

She  gave  me  tokens  three, 
A  look,  a  word  of  her  winsome  mouth, 

And  a  wild  raspberry. 

A  berry  red,  a  guileless  look, 

A  still  word, — strings  of  sand! 
And  yet  they  made  my  wild,  wild  heart 

Fly  down  to  her  little  hand. 

For  standing  artless  as  the  air 

And  candid  as  the  skies, 
She  took  the  berries  with  her  hand 

And  the  love  with  her  sweet  eyes. 


The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end; 

Their  scent  survives  their  close. 
But  the  rose's  scent  is  bitterness 

To  him  that  loved  the  rose! 

She  looked  a  litde  wistfully, 

Then  went  her  sunshine  way; 
The  sea's  eye  had  a  mist  on  it. 

And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone 

And  partings  yet  to  be. 

She  left  me  marveling  why  my  soul 

Was  sad  that  she  was  glad. 
At  all  the  sadness  in  the  sweet. 

The  sweetness  in  the  sad. 

Still,  still  I  seemed  to  see  her,  still 

Look  up  with  soft  replies. 
And  take  the  berries  with  her  hand 

And  the  love  with  her  lovely  eyes. 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends. 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan; 
For  we  are  born  in  others'  pain 
And  perish  in  our  own. 

Francis  Thompson. 
'PoemSf  1894. 


THE  BUGLE  CALL. 
(the  prize  poem). 

Ha^te  you  heard  the  troops  a-marching? 
{Marching t  tnarching) 
O  my  soul,  to  hear  the  bugle  and  the  long  roll  of 
the  drum! 
Up  the  hill  and  down  the  valley  I  can  hear  his  step 
among  them. 
Before  you  see  his  scariet  coat,  I'll  know  my  love 
has  come. 

I  can  see  the  troops  a-marching. 
{Slowly^  s/owiy) 
As  they  near,  the  pale  leaves  tremble  at  the  com- 
ing of  that  band; 
There  is  neither  sound  nor  footfall,  neither  bugle- 
blast  nor  drum-call, 
A  silent  host  they  pass  from  sight  into  a  silent 
land. 

Nay,  I  hear  the  bugle  calling. 
[Calling,  calling) 
O  the  footsteps  of  my  soldier,  I  can  count  them 
as  they  fall, 
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As  I  time  mine  to  the  echo,  over  hill  and  over 
valley, 
I  am  marching,   marching  ever  to  that  unseen 
bugle's  call! 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting. 
— Happenchance^  May^  18^4. 


KATIE'S  ANSWER. 

OcH,  Katie's  a  rogue,  it  is  thrue, 

But  her  eyes,  like  the  skies,  are  so  blue, 

An'  her  dimples  so  swate, 

An'  her  ankles  so  nate, 
She  dazed,  an'  she  bothered  me,  too, 

Till  one  momin'  we  wint  fur  a  ride, 
Whin,  demure  as  a  bride  by  me  side. 

The  darlint,  she  sat 

Wid  the  wickedest  hat 
'Neath  purty  girl's  chin  iver  tied. 

An'  me  heart,  arrah  thin,  how  it  bate! 
Fur  me  Kate  looked  so  temptin'  an'  swate, 

Wid  cheeks  like  the  roses 

An'  all  the  red  posies 
That  grow  in  the  gardin  so  nate. 

But  I  sat  jist  as  mute  as  the  dead. 
Till  she  said  wid  a  toss  uv  her  head: 

"  If  I'd  known  that  to-day 

Ye'd  have  nothin*  to  say, 
I'd  have  gone  wid  me  cousin  instade." 

Thin  I  felt  meself  grow  very  bowld. 
For  I  knew  she'd  not  scold,  if  I  towld 

Ov  the  love  in  me  heart 

That  'ud  niver  depart 
Though  I  lived  to  be  wrinkled  an'  owld. 

An'  I  said:  *'  If  I  dared  to  do  so, 
I'd  lit  go  uv  this  baste,  and  I'd  throw 

Both  me  arms  roun'  yer  waist, 

An'  be  stalin'  a  taste 
Uv  thim  lips  that  are  coaxin'  me  so. 

Thin  she  blushed  a  more  ilagint  red. 
As  she  said,  widout  raisin'  her  head. 

An'  her  eyes  lookin'  down 

'Neath  her  lashes  so  brown: 
"  'Ud  ye  like  me  to  dhrive,  Misther  Ted  ?  " 
C.  H.  Thayer. 


BEREFT. 


The  Robin  sings  in  the  apple  boughs. 

The  Bobolink  tnlls  in  the  grass. 
And  blossoms  sweep  like  drifts  of  snow 

O'er  the  meads  where  the  south  winds  pass. 


But  birds  and  blossoms  are  naught  to  me; 

Not  a  joy  their  beauties  impart. 
For  Love  and  Hope  have  gone  with  my  dead 

And  left  me  only  a  bleeding  heart. 
I  call  in  grief  through  my  tears  all  day 

To  the  lazy,  old,  wrinkled  sea. 
For  a  loving  voice  and  tender  form 

He  can  never  bring  back  to  ftie. 

Gilbert  L.  Eberhart. 
—For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


VISIBLE  SOUND. 

If  human  voice  may  on  the  plastic  disk 
Breathe  into  being  forms  of  beauty  rare, 

And  we  may  see  the  voices  that  we  love 
Take  shape  and  color,  infinitely  fair, 

May  not  the  lofty  mountains  and  the  hills 

Be  voice  of  God,  His  song  the  gentle  floweis. 
His  chant  the  stars'  procession,  and  alasl 
His  only  sigh  these  human  hearts  of  ours  ? 
Ellen  Knight  Bradford. 
-Century  Magazine^  June^  1894, 


PRESUMPTION. 

A  grain  of  sand  that  fain  would  stay 

Resistless  Ocean's  power; 
A  drop  of  rain  that  dares  to  say, 

'•  I  am  alone  the  shower; " 
A  firefly  claiming  through  the  wold 

The  source  of  light  to  be; 
A  little  mind  that  seeks  to  hold 

And  gage  Infinity. 

Charles  S.  O'Neill. 
-Donahoe*s  Magazine,  June,  1894, 
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NOTES. 


Carlyle.  "  Drumwhinn  Bridge  "  is  ascribed  to 
Carlyle  by  W.  H.  Wylie  and  was  published  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal,  for  October  22nd, 

1834. 

Suckling.  *'A  Ballad  on  a  wedding."  The 
wedding  was  that  of  Roger  Boyle,  Lx>rd  Broghill, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  with  Lady  Mai^ret 
Howard.  Mr.  Hazlitt.  thinks  that  the  ballad  is 
addressed  to  Lovelace. 

Smith,  C.  Jay.  "What  Can  I  Fear ? "  has  been 
set  to  music  by  the  distinguished  American  com- 
poser, Reginald  DeKoven. 
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JOSEPH  O'CONNOR. 

JOSEPH  O'CONNOR  was  bom  in  Tribes  Hill, 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  on  December 
17th,  1841.  His  family,  though  not  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  was  notable  for 
strong  intellect  and  high  ideals.  From  his  father 
and  mother,  Joseph  O'Connor  received  a  heritage 
of  character,  the  development  of  which  has  made 
him  the  powerful  personality  he  is  to-day.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and 
later  in  the  Rochester  Free  Academy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  He  received  with  much  dis- 
tinction his  Bachelor's  Degree  in  1863.  His  brother 
Michael,  having  joined  the  Union  ranks,  it  devolved 
on  Joseph  to  turn  his  hand  to  something  that  would 
bring  immediate  financial  returns  for  thefamily,and 
he  occupied  himself  in  various  pursuits  from  1863 
to  1866,  when  he  became  instructor  in  the  Free 
Academy.  Here  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Disliking,  however,  the 
practice  of  the  law,  he  entered  the  field  of  journal- 
ism, in  which  he  has  since  gained  such  signal 
triumphs.  From  1870-73  he  was  connected  with 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  In  1874- 
75  he  was  associate  editor  of-  the  Indianapolis  Sen- 
tinel^ a  iy>sition  he  resigned  to  go  on  the  New  York 
World,  where  he  remained  from  1875-79.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  offered  the  associate  editorship 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier^  of  which  later  on  he  became 
editor-in<hief.  His  refusal  to  endorse  Grover 
Cleveland  in  1884,  aroused  much  bitterness  among 
that  politician's  friends,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  controversy  by  his  resignation. 
He  was  immediately  offered  the  editorship  of  the 
leading  Republican  paper  of  Buffalo,  but  being  a 
Democrat,  he  conscientiously  refused.  The  Roch- 
ester Post-Express  was  then  in  process  of  reorgan- 
ization, and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  selected  as  its  man- 
aging editor.  This  paper,  under  his  direction,  has 
become  one  of  the  recognized  potential  journals  of 
the  country.  So  highly  is  it  rated,  that  Charles  A. 
Dana,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  described  its  editor. 


Mr.  O'Connor,  as  "the  greatest  living  master  of  jour- 
nalistic style."  As  a  poet,  Mr.  O'Connor  is  destined 
to  enduring  fame.  There  is  a  loftiness,  a  truth  and 
a  glory  in  his  words  that  can  not  die.  His  poem 
**  Bringing  the  Fire  from  Delphi "  is  a  great  heroic 
song;  and  his  "Columbian  Ode,"  "Riding  to  Bat- 
tie,"  "If  tiie  Wind  Rise"  and  "The  Fount  of 
Castaly"  are  examples  of  the  splendor  of  his 
thought  and  diction.  As  a  man,  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
ideal  in  all  the  relations  of  his  life— citizen,  hus- 
band, father  and  friend.  Gentieness  and  courage, 
wisdom  and  tolerance  are  the  four  pillars  of  his 
character.  R.  B.  M. 


A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN. 

I       To  northward,  heaved  in  broken  lines, 
I  Great  mountains  curve,  the  valley's  rim,— 

Along  their  sides  the  sombre  pines. 

About  their  heads  the  vapors  dim; 
Full  many  a  stream  leaps  headlong  down 
To  join  a  river  broad  and  free, 
I       That,  winding  on  through  grove  and  town, 

Flows  calm  and  deep  to  meet  the  sea; 
I  And  on  a  cliff  above  the  plain, 

I  Far  glancing  to  the  distant  main, 

My  castle  stands,  my  home  in  Spain. 

I       ks  towers  are  granite,  strong  and  gray; 

'Tis  girt  with  jutting  balconies; 

Its  walls  are  rich  with  hangings  gay; 

Mosaics  pave  its  galleries; 
There  pictures  strange,  great  painters'  dreams,. 

In  vivid  colors  are  enwrought, 
And  many  a  snowy  statue  gleams 
The  care-worn  sculptor's  frozen  thought; 
And  all  fair  things  that  saints  disdain 
And  fling  aside  for  heavenly  gain. 
My  castle  holds,  my  home  in  Spain! 

Fair  gardens  rich  in  summer  bloom. 
Where  fountains  rise  and  white  spray  falls,. 
I       Breathe  scent  of  fruit  and  flowers'  perfume 
For  many  a  rood  around  its  walls; 
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And  all  that  valley  tribute  pays, 

From  golden  fields  to  spire  of  gold, 
From  packman  on  the  mountain  ways, 
Tojgalley,  that  with  venture  bold 
Of  spice  and  cloth  of  Indian  grain, 
Sweeps  up  the  stream  with  glad  refrain, 
To  anchor  'neath  my  keep  in  Spain. 

Oh,  may  the  sky  that  o'er  it  bends 
Remain  forever  bright  and  clear! 
For  noble  guests  and  gallant  friends 

Have  shared  that  castle's  goodly  cheer: 
Religion  tinged  with  tolerance, 

And  rank  whose  smallest  boast  was  birth. 
And  wit  that  used  no  poisoned  lance, 
And  beauty  that  forgot  not  worth. 
And  friendship  free  from  envy's  strain. 
And  love  untouched  with  sinful  stain. 
Were  welcome  to  my  home  in  Spain! 

At  mom  we  hunted  on  the  hills; 

At  noon  we  feasted  in  the  grove; 
At  eve  a  tale  of  others*  ills 

The  minstrels  for  our  pleasure  wove; 
At  night  we  watched  the  thick  dews  veil 

The  earth  in  mists  of  silvery  tears, 
Or  saw  the  (4|famned  clouds  assail 
The  mountams  with  their  lightning  spears; 
The  morrow  never  dawned  in  pain, 
We  never  felt  life's  uses  vain,    . 
Who  dwelt  within  that  keep  in  Spain. 

That  castle  fair  when  shall  I  find  ? 

Is  it  in  memory  or  in  dream 
Its  turrets  tall  so  often  gleam 

Across  the  vision  of  my  mind  ? 
Is  this  a  home,  or  exile  sad 

Wherein  with  alien  heart  I  move  ? — 
For  every  mortal  hope  makes  glad — 
Is  there  no  vale  of  rest  and  love  ? 
And  o'er  the  hills,  across  the  main. 
Above  the  clouds,  do  all  men  strain 
To  reach  some  castle  built  in  Spain  ? 


RIDING  TO  BATTLE. 

Before  the  cock  began  to  crow. 

We  took  our  morning  meal 
And  by  the  torch's  trembling  glow 

We  girt  ourselves  in  steel; 
While  wintry  thoughts  around  us  fell 

Like  blossom  showers  in  June, 
For  weal  or  woe  we  bade  farewell 

At  setting  of  the  moon. 


As  from  the  castle  court  we  rode 

And  down  the  village  street, 
Faint  signs  of  dawn  far  eastward  shou-ed; 

The  Isfrk  rose  up  to  greet; 
A  swell  of  sorrow's  sprayless  wave, 

A  sad  foreboding  pang, 
Marked  every  stride  our  chargers  gave. 

And  every  weapon's  clang. 

But  mom  grows  bright,  the  scented  wind 

Folds  back  across  the  hills 
The  curtain  of  the  mist,  untwined 

From  meadows  veined  with  rills. 
Past  maid  and  churl  in  sad  amaze 

We  hold  our  stem  advance. 
Till  sheaves  of  light  with  greeting  rays 

Illumine  every  lance. 

How  all  our  spirits  feel  the  charm! 

Hopes  quicken  one  by  one; 
Dead  joys  in  every  heart  rise  warm 

Touched  by  the  wizard  sun; 
Our  leader  turns  with  smiling  face 

And  vails  his  flowing  crest 
To  kiss  the  sign  of  lady's  grace 

That's  bound  about  his  breast 

No  kerchief  in  my  helmet  shines, 

No  silken  sleeve  or  glove; 
I  watch  our  long  advancing  lines, 

Our  banner  folds  above — 
Whate'er  may  come  I  can  not  care; 

I  wait  without  a  sigh; 
My  past  it  roundeth  full  and  fair 

If  I  this  day  should  die! 


WANDERING. 

The  water  bubbles  o'er  the  gravel, 
It  laughs  a  moment  and  is  gone; 
It  would  be  still  if  it  were  stone,  * 

But  ripples  know  enough  to  travel. 

The  misty  forms  afloat  up  yonder. 
Like  ships  whose  sails  a  fair  wind  fills, 
Might  rest  forever  were  they  hills. 

But  clouds  are  wise  and  fain  would  wander. 

The  wind  it  is  a  merry  rover 
And  bends  to  kiss  the  rose's  lips; 
But  from  embracing  arms  it  slips, 

For  roses  elsewhere  wait  a  lover. 

The  little  bird  too  is  a  roamer 
That  flies  and  sings  with  joyous  zest; 
He  owns  a  house?    Ah  not    His  nest 

Is  but  a  cottage  for  the  summer. 
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And  over  all  the  Queen  of  Gipsies, 

The  changeful  moon,  roves  through  the  skies, 

The  dearer  in  our  mortal  eyes 
For  all  her  phases  and  eclipses. 

The  spot  we're  in  belongs  to  sorrow; 
Why  should  we  suffer  from  its  stress, 
When  we  may  search  for  happiness 

And  hit  on  Paradise  to-morrow  ? 

The  moon  may  know  its  place  ?    I'll  follow. 

The  ripples  tell  ?    I'll  trace  their  sound. 

If  wind  and  cloud  be  thither  bound 
I'll  watch;  and  Til  pursue  the  swallow. 
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EDWARD  SANDFORD  MARTIN. 

EDWARD  S.  MARTIN  was  born  on  January 
2nd,  1856,  iti  Willowbrook,  the  Martin  family 
homestead,  on  the  shore  of  Oswasco  lake,  a  pictur- 
esque sheet  of  water  some  three  miles  from  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  Andover, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1873  entered  Harvard  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '77.  In  college  Mr.  Martin 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  books, 
a  clever  versifier  and  a  genial  companionable 
fellow.  He  contributed  verses  to  various  publica- 
tions during  his  undergraduate  life,  but  no  collection 
of  them  was  printed  until  1882.  In  that  year  a  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  under  the  title  "  Sly  Ballades  " 
was  published.  Aftfer  Mr.  Martin  was  graduated, 
he  studied  law  in  Auburn  for  a  year  and  in  the  fall 
of  1879  went  to  Washington  and  secured  a  position 
in  the  State  department.  A  year  later  Mr.  Dana, 
who  had  been  attracted  by  his  verses,  offered  him 
a  place  on  the  New  York  Sun,  which  he  accepted. 
In  the  spring  of  1881,  his  health  being  poor,  he  took 
a  voyage  round  the  Horn.  In  1882  he,  with  two 
others,  started  Life,  The  following  autum  he  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  resumed  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  The 
same  year  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Union 
and  Advertiser,  which  position  he  adequately  filled 
until  1891,  and  was  closely  allied  with  all  Rochester's 
literary  achievements.  In  1888  *'A  Little  Brother 
of  the  Rich  "  was  issued  and  at  once  attracted 
public  attention,  winning  for  its  atthor  many  fav- 
orable criticisms.  Of  late  years,  Mr.  Martin  has 
given  his  attention  more  freely  to  literary  work. 
He  writes  editorials  for  Life,  the  "Busy  World," 
in  Harper's  Weekly  and  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
*'The  Point  of  View  "  in  Scrilmer's  Magazine, 

I.  R.  W. 


A  LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  RICH. 

To  put  new  shingles  on  old  roofs; 

To  give  old  women  wadded  skirts; 
To  treat  premonitory  coughs 

With  seasonable  fiannel  shirts; 
To  sooth  the  stings  of  poverty 

And  keep  the  jackal  from  the  door — 
These  are  the  works  that  occupy 

The  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor. 

She  carries,  everywhere  she  goes, 

Kind  words  and  chicken,  jams  and  coals; 
Poultices  for  corporeal  woes. 

And  sympathy  for  downcast  souls; 
Her  current  jelly — her  quinine, 

The  lips  of  fever  move  to  bless. 
She  makes  the  humble  sick-room  shine 

With  unaccustomed  tidiness. 

A  heart  of  hers  the  instant  twin 

And  vivid  counterpart  is  mine; 
I  also  serve  my  fellowmen. 

Though  in  a  somewhat  different  line. 
The  Poor,  and  their  concerns,  she  has 

Monopolized,  because  of  which 
It  falls  to  me  to  labor  as 

A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich. 

For  their  sake  at  no  sacrifice 

Does  my  devoted  spirit  quail; 
I  give  their  horses  exercise; 

As  ballast  on  their  yachts  I  sail. 
Upon  their  Tally  Ho's  I  ride 

And  brave  the  chances  of  a  storm; 
I  even  use  my  own  inside 

To  keep  their  wines  and  vicfuals  warm. 

Those  whom  we  strive  to  benefit 

Dear  to  our  hearts  soon  grow  to  be; 
I  love  my  Rich,  and  I  admit 

That  they  are  very  good  to  me. 
Succor  the  Poor,  my  sister,  I, 

While  Heaven  shall  still  vouchsafe  me  healthy 
Will  strive  to  share  and  mollify 

The  trials  of  abounding  wealth. 


WORTH  WHILE. 

I  PRAY  thee,  Lord,  that  when  it  comes  to  me 
To  say  if  I  will  follow  truth  and  thee. 
Or  choose  instead  to  win,  as  better  worth 
My  pains,  some  cloying  recompense  of  earth — 
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Orant  me,  Great  Father,  from  a  hard  fought  field, 
Forespent  and  bruised,  upon  a  battered  shield, 
Home  to  obscure  endurance  to  be  borne 
Kather  than  live  my  own  mean  gains  to  scorn. 

Far  better  fall  with  face  turned  toward  the  goal, 
At  one  with  wisdom  and  my  own  worn  soul. 
Than  ever  come  to  see  myself  prevail, 
When  to  succeed  at  last  is  but  to  fail. 

Mean  ends  to  win  and  therewith  be  content — 
Save  me  from  that!    Direct  thou  the  event 
AsT  suits  thy  will.    Where  e*er  the  prizes  go, 
Crant  me  the  struggle,  that  my  soul  may  grow. 


EGOTISM. 


Without  him  still  this  whirling  earth 
Might  spin  its  course  around  the  sun. 

And  death  still  dog  the  heels  of  birth. 
And  life  be  lived,  and  duty  done. 

Without  him  let  the  rapt  earth  dree 
What  doom  its  twin  rotations  earn; 

Whither  or  whence,  are  naught  to  me, 
Save  as  his  being  they  concern. 

Comets  may  crash,  or  inner  fire 
Burn  out  and  leave  an  arid  crust. 

Or  earth  may  lose  Cohesion's  tire, 
And  melt  to  planetary  dust. 

It's  naught  to  me  if  he's  not  here, 
I'll  not  lament,  nor  even  sigh; 

I  shall  not  feel  the  jar,  nor  fear, 
For  I  am  he,  and  he  is  I. 

/ 

BEGGARS*  HORSES. 

I  WISH  that  altitude  of  tone, 

The  waistband's  due  expansion, 
The  faculty  to  hold  one's  own 

In  this  and  t'other  mansion; 
And  shirts  and  shoes  and  moral  force. 

Top  coats  and  overgaiters. 
Were  things  that  always  came  of  course 

To  philosophic  waiters. 

I  wish  that  not  by  twoes  and  threes, 

In  squads  and  plural  numbers. 
Young  women  would  destroy  one's  ease 

Of  mind  and  rout  one's  slumbers; 
But  that  if  by  a  poor  heart's  squirms 

Their  pleasures  know  accession, 
They'd  hold  it  for  successive  terms 

In  several  possession. 


I  wish  I  had  been  changed  at  birth, 

And  in  my  place  maturing 
Some  infant  of  surprising  worth, 

Industrious  past  curing. 
Had  grown  up  subject  to  my  share 

In  Father  Adam's  blunder. 
And  left  me  free  to  pile  up  care 

For  him  to  stagger  under. 

I  wish  that  some  things  could  be  had 

Without  foregoing  others; 
That  all  the  joys  that  are  not  bad 

Were  not  weighed  down  with  bothers. 
We  can  but  wonder  as  we  test 

The  scheme  of  compensations, 
Is  happiness  with  drawbacks  best. 

Or  grief  with  consolations  ? 


MIXED. 


Within  my  earthly  temple  there's  a  crowd. 
There's  one  of  us  that's  humble;  one  that's  proud. 
There's  one  that's  broken-hearted  for  his  sins, 
And  one  who,  unrepentant,  sits  and  grins. 
There's  one  who  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
And  one  who  cares  for  naught  but  fame  and  pelf. 
From  much  corroding  care  I  would  be  free 
If  once  I  could  determine  which  is  me. 


AND  WAS  HE  RIGHT? 

"I'm  going  to  marry— not  you,"  she  said, 
"  But  a  better  fellow  in  your  stead. 
You.' re  not  so  bad— not  bad  at  all; 
I'd  like  to  keep  you  within  my  call, 
But  not  to  take  you  for  good  and  all. 
I'm  going  to  live  on  yonder  street; 
Do  you  live  near  me,"  she  said;  "so  sweet 
As  I'll  be  to  you  whenever  we  meet! 
And  in  my  house  there'll  be  a  seat 
Where  you  can  sit  and  warm  your  feet. 
And  your  contentment  shall  be  complete — 
Come!    Isn't  it  a  divine  conceit  ?  " 

She  said. 

Softly  his  breast  a  sigh  set  free: 
He  said,  "  Dear  Heart,  it  may  not  be — 
Not  for  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
Would  I  live  near  to  where  it  grows. 
If  not  for  me  the  bud  is  blown, 
I'd  rather  leave  the  flower  alone; 
Who  by  the  bush  sits  down  forlorn 
Is  only  fit  to  feel  the  thorn." 

He  said. 
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ALEXANDER  MACAULEY. 

MR.  MACAULEY  was  born  in  the  year  1844  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Most  of  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  business,  not  only  in  Rochester,  but  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  resided  for  twenty  years. 
Aside  from  his  business  career  Mr.  Macauley  has 
spent  not  a  few  leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the 
press.  He  has  written  for  Theodore  Tilton's 
Golden  Age,  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun,  Inde- 
pendent, Interior,  Current  and  other  publications. 
At  school  he  was  noted  for  his  scholarly  mathema- 
tical productions  and  also  excelled  in  algebra.  It 
was  a  delight  in  those  early  days,  for  him  to  labor 
untiringly  over  some  difficult  problem  until  its  solu- 
tion was  successfully  accomplished.  Mr.  Macauley 
has  always  been  a  great  reader  of  both  prose  and 
poetry.  He  once  said,  "  I  consider  my  favorite 
authors  much  like  Southey  when  he  writes: 

'  My  never-failing  friends  are  they 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day.* " 
He  has  always  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  opera 
and  drama,  and  spends  many  enjoyable  hours  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 
He  now  resides  in  Rochester.  H.  A.  K'.'  " 


THE  TELL-TALE  WATER. 

As  he  stooped  to  dip  from  the  crystal  spring 
(Which  like  a  mirror  shone  beneath  their  gaze) 

Some  water  for  the  fair  one  lingering 
So  closely  at  his  side,  to  his  amaze. 

He  saw  a  look  reflected  from  her  face 

Which  he  had  thought  would  never  find  a  place 

Within  its  lineaments:  a  look  of  love 
So  deep,  so  earnest,  so  unmistakable 

In  all  its  bearings,  so  ineffably  above 
All  other  looks  that  ever  from  her  fell, 

He  dropped  the  half-raised  goblet  in  the  stream, 

A  moment  standing  as  in  blissful  dream. 

Then,  turning,  held  her  close  till  he  had  won 
From  her  coy  lips  their  own  most  sweet  confession 

How  long  the  course  of  her  true  love  did  run 
Ere  tell-tale  water  caught  her  fond  expression, 

And  gave  her,  half  reluctant,  to  a  lover 

W^ho  ne'er  before  her  preference  could  discover. 


THE  TORNADO. 

It  came  like  the  flash  of  a  scimitar's  blade 
In  the  hand  of  stout  Moslem  just  ready  to  slay, 

And  the  wail  of  the  victim  ere  low  he  is  laid 
Resembled  the  cry  which  arose  on  that  day. 


When  right  over  their  heads  frightened  people  did 
see 
The  most  terrible  cloud  that  e'er  darkened  the 
earth. 
And  the  way  they  did  shout,  and  the  way  they  did 
■  flee, 
One  could  not  but  think  of  the  judgment-day's 
birth. 

Who  will  picture  the  scene  when  the  whirlwind  is 
spent, 

And  tell  of  the  woe  and  despiar  that  were  there  ? 
How  a  mother  in  agony  o'er  her  child  bent. 

Too  stricken  for  tears  and  too  palsied  for  prayer. 
How  speak  of  the  houseless  and  homeless  who  stand 

Bewailing  their  loss  in  such  pitiful  tones 
That  sympathy's  tears  have  a  power  to  command 

An  expression  of  sorrow  even  from  stones. 


RIZPAH. 


With  staff  in  hand,  stern  Rizpah  dauntless  stands 
To  guard  the  bodies  of  her  sons,  who,  slain 
For  sacrifice,  now  hang  upon  the  plain 

In  ghastly  form,  a  terror  to  all  lands. 

Mute,  prayerful,  watchful,  as  if  mighty  bands 
Of  robbers  girt  her  like  a  giant  chain. 
She  backward  drives  the  birds  and  beasts  again. 

By  wondrous  power  and  might  of  eyes  and  hands. 

Rizpah!  thy  name  comes  blazoned  through  long 
years 

For  showing  all  the  strength  and  fearlessness 
A  mother  can  bestow  upon  her  own. 

To  guard  from  foul  disgrace.     Yet  not  the  less 
Methinks  e'en  in  this  time  and  temperate  zone 

Would  every  mother  shield  her  sons  from  stress 
Of  evil,  'till  soul  and  body's  strength  were  gone. 


THE  SONNET. 

I  LIKE  the  sonnet,  for  its  length  is  right 
To  say  exactly  what  one  has  to  say; 
And  in  such  brief,  sententious  kind  of  way 

As  makes  the  meaning  clear,  even  as  light 

It  is  a  kingdom  in  itself;  as  bright 
And  glorious  as  a  beauteous  mom  of  May 
Just  on  the  verge  of  June,  and  its  array 

Is  all  complete  as  that  of  mailed  knight. 

So  do  I  love  to  list  to  Shakespeare's  voice 
When  he  unfolds  the  burden  of  his  care. 

Or  Milton  when  he  bids  free  souls  rejoice 
And  bloody  tyrants  ever  to  beware, 

Or  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 

In  whom  high  art  with  noble  genius  meets. 
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JUNE. 

Who  does  not  love  the  golden  month  of  June, 
To  bask  within  the  sunshine  of  her  smile, 
Perchance  reclining  on  a  bank  the  while, 

With  ear  attent  to  nature's  various  tune  ? 

And  is  not  this  to  o'er- wrought  souls  a  boon 
Beyond  all  price  ?    Thus  sorrow  we  beguile, 
Forgotten,  too,  the  pleasures  that  defile 

And  stain  out  noble  manhood  all  too  soon. 

For  now  has  nature  donned  her  royal  dress, 
And  shines  resplendent  as  divinest  queen. 

Who  beams  on  all  around  her  loveliness. 
Eager  for  glory,  anxious  to  be  seen. 

And  I  would  on  her  face  untiring  gaze, 

While  linger  yet  fair  June's  delicious  days. 


INTIMATIONS  OF  SPRING. 

To-day  the  ground  is  cold,  and  hard,  and  bare. 
And  scarce  is  seen  a  slender  blade  of  grass; 
The  trees  show  leafless  branches  as  you  pass, 

And  flowers  lie  withered  in  the  frosty  air. 

But,  somehow,  nature  seems  to  be  aware 
'Tis  time  for  spring,  and  dimly,  as  in  glass, 
The  practised  eye  discerns  a  varied  mass 

That  for  glad  springtime  hastens  to  prepare. 

So  when  the  winter  of  our  lives  has  sped. 
And  we  are  longing  for  eternal  spring, 

A  thousand  gentle  influences  are  shed, 
And  wafted  toward  us  as  on  angel's  wing, 

To  fit  us  for  the  land  where  dwell  the  dead 
After  their  days  of  early  blossoming. 


CLEOPATRA. 

Death  lurked  within  the  velvet  of  her  cheek, 
And  in  the  myriad  tangles  of  her  hair, 
And  in  her  eyes  which  drew  men  to  despair, 

And  on  her  lips  whose  thrill  made  strong  men  weak; 

Yea,  all  the  honeyed  accents  she  did  speak 
To  men  death-laden  were;  but  unaware, 
Enrapt  they  listened,  heeding  not  the  snare 

Which  caught  their  manhood  in  wild  passion's  freak. 

Brave  Antony!  whene'er  I  pause  to  think 
Of  all  thou  wert  and  all  thou  might'st  have  been. 

Thy  soul  enmeshed  and  ever  on  the  brink 
Of  cureless  woe  thus  bound  to  Egypt's  queen. 

From  tears  of  pity  I  can  scarce  refrain, 

That  in  her  arms  did  melt  such  soul  and  brain. 


RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL. 

Away  in  Eastern  land,  a  day  of  peace. 
Serene  with  beauty,  hastens  to  its  close; 
And  while  the  blessed  light  yet  strongly  lingers, 
A  father's  watchful  eyes  have  caught  the  likeness^ 
Yet  vague  and  indistinct,  of  his  lost  son. 
Coming  in  dire  distress,  in  want  and  woe. 
He  runs  to  meet  the  prodigal,  and  falls 
Upon  his  neck,  nor  heeding  dirt  nor  filth. 
And  kisses  him  again,  and  yet  again. 
Until  the  wanderer's  soul  dissolves  in  tears. 
No  word  of  harsh' complaint  the  father  speaks, 
I    But  still  renewedly  exclaims  in  voice 
I   Of  most  exquisite  tenderness  and  love: 
;    *' Welcome,  my  son!  a  thousand  welcomes  back 
I    To  this  thy  home,  which  ever  was  and  shall  be 
While  I  live.    For  know  my  house  seemed  ever 
I    Bare  and  comfortless  without  thee;  but  now 
I   Thou'rt  come  again,  it  is  transformed  to  what 

It  was  so  many  weary  years  ago, 
\   When,  in  the  hot  impatience  of  thy  youth, 
Thou  didst  demand  thy  portion  of  our  goods." 
Such  cheeriug  words  to  him  the  father  speaks. 
And  straightway  leads  him  to  his  long-lost  honie^ 
Whose  very  doors  obey  the  magic  of 
His  presence,  and  of  themselves  wide  open  stand. 
I   Such  feasting  and  rejoicing  as  were  there 
,    I  ween  this  world  has  scarcely  seen  eclipsed. 
I   The  elder  brother,  stung  with  hate  at  first, 
I   At  length  joins  in  the  revelry,  and  all 
I    Is  gay  with  choral  song  and  merry  dance. 
j   The  fatted  calf  is  slain,  and  Envy  gnaws 
I    Its  lips  in  mute  despair  to  see  such  mirth 
;    Unmixed  with  base  alloy,  but  full  and  free 
I   As  is  the  mighty  ocean,  fathomless 
As  water  whose  depths  only  can  be  guessed! 
And  oh,  what  waves  of  bliss  come  o'er  the  soul. 
To  know  that  all  the  joy  herein  expressed 
But  faintly  shadows  forth  the  joy  in  heaven 
Over  one  sinner  who  returns  to  God! 


LIFE'S  INTERCHANGE. 

In  every  joy  there  lurks  a  sorrow; 

In  every  pleasure  bides  a  pain; 
Mirth  to-day  will  fly  to-morrow; 

The  Proteus  like  appear  again. 

What  if  there  were  ceaseless  pleasure 

To  intoxicate  thy  brain  ? 
We  should  sink  'neath  life's  full  measure. 

And  call  the  sweeter  blessing  pain. 
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EVANGELINE  M.  O'CONNOR. 

EVANGELINE  M.  JOHNSON  was  bom  in 
Rochester,  in  1843.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Rochester  High  School,  and  afterwards  taught 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  the  Brockport  Normal 
School.  She  was  married  in  1877  to  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Connor.  She  has  published  translations,  an  "  In- 
dex to  the  Works  of  Hau'thome,"  and  an  "  Index 
to  Shakespear*s  Works."  Verses  from  her  pen 
have  appeared  in  the  Independent,  the  Advance, 
LippincoVs  Magazine  and  other  periodicals. 

C.  W.  M. 


WHAT  MATTER? 

What  matter  if  our  trodden  path 
Were  void  of  bloom  and  grey  with  sand  ? 

What  matter  though  some  black  abyss 
Its  scarcely  clinging  arches  spanned  ? 

What  matter  if  our  psalm  of  life 
Were  set  to  sorrow's  minor  key. 

Nor  thrilled  to  notes  of  maddening  joy, 
Nor  paean  high  of  victory  ? 

What  matter  if  the  love  we  sought 

To  sit  familiar  by  our  fire, 
Has  faded  faint  and  far  withdrawn, 

A  thing  of  dreams  and  vain  desire  ? 

What  matter  if  the  hopes  that  rose 
Against  the  sky  of  years  to  come, 

Have  vanished  like  the  clouds  that  flit, 
And  melted  like  the  ocean's  foam  ? 

What  matter  ?    Joy  was  never  crowned; 

The  highest  reach  was  never  climbed; 
Love  never  bloomed  a  perfect  flower; 

Nor  ever  hope  and  deed  were  rhymed. 

The  loser  loses  partial  good 

And  keeps  his  dream  without  a  stain; 
The  winner  loses  dream  and  faith. 

And  wearies  of  his  shrunken  gain. 


A  REVERY. 

At  rest  they  lie, 

The  hills  where  fly 
The  songless  birds  of  memory; 

In  silent,  fair, 

Unvarying  air, 
Distinct  and  clear  and  mountain-rare. 


No  leaflet  stirs, 

No  murmurers 
From  honey-hive  breathe  summer  aire; 

No  echoes  mock 

From  lake  or  rock. 
Or  note  of  voice  or  thunder-shock. 

No  draughtsman's  art 

Avails  to  part 
One  line  from  that  unchanging  chart; 

No  palette  blends. 

No  painter  sends 
One  stroke  that  grace  or  glory  lends. 

Our  past  is  here; 

Unveiled,  severe, 
It  fronts  us  with  the  thing  we  were; 

Our  judgment-bar. 

Not  dim  nor  far. 
Records  its  doom  in  what  we  are. 

Oh,  tangle  strange! 

Oh,  change  not  change! 
However  far  our  thought  may  range. 

The  thing  we  were. 

The  thing  we  are, 
Inextricably  blend  and  blear. 

Each  present  is 

Inheritress 
Of  some  dim  past  afar  that  lies; 

And  farther  still 

Its  guiltless  ill 
Flowed  from  some  yet  remoter  rill. 

0  Nature  strong 
In  tyrant  wrong, 

I  snap  thy  thrice-enwoven  thong! 
Thy  stony  laws 

1  break  like  straws, 

I  will  not  be  the  slave  of  cause! 

From  fountains  new 

My  brain  shall  draw. 
And  break  its  faith  with  cheating  law; 

My  feet  shall  skill 

New  steps  to  will, 
Nor  tamely  fate-drawn  footprints  fill. 

One  life  shall  be 

Henceforward  free 
From  trammeling  chains  of  destiny; 

Nor  stars  that  roll 

Round  yon  fixed  pole 
Its  rebel  horoscope  control ! 
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O  fool,  in  vain 

May  stretch  and  strain 
Laocoon  in  sweat  and  pain  ! 

Far  better  play 

At  liberty, 
And  dream  we  choose  the  escapeless  way ! 


DAUGHTERS  OF  TOIL. 

O,  PALE  with  want  and  still  despair, 

And  faint  with  hastening  others'  gain. 
Whose  finely  fibred  natures  bear 

The  double  curse  of  work  and  pain  ; 
Whose  days  are  long  with  toil  unpaid, 

And  short  to  meet  the  crowding  want ; 
Whose  nights  are  short  for  rest  delayed. 

And  long  for  stealthy  fears  to  haunt-^ 

To  whom  my  lady,  hearing  faint 

The  distance-muffled  cry  of  need, 
Grants,  through  some  alms-dispensing  saint. 

The  cup  of  water,  cold  indeed, 
The  while  my  lord,  pursuing  gains 

Amid  the  market's  sordid  strife. 
With  wageless  labor  from  your  veins 

Wrings  out  the  warm,  red  wine  of  life, — 

What  hope  for  you  that  better  days 

Shall  climb  the  yet  unreddened  east  ? 
When  famine  in  the  morning  slays, 

Why  look  for  joy  at  midday  feast  ?  • 

Far  shines  the  good,  and  faintly  throws 

A  doubtful  gleam  through  mist  and  rain  ; 
But  evil  darkness  presses  close 

His  face  against  the  window  pane. 

What  hope  for  you  that  mansions  free 

Await  in  some  diviner  sphere, 
Whose  sapphire  walls  can  never  be 

Devoured,  like  widows'  houses  here? 
Too  close  tliese  narrow  walls  incline. 

This  slender  daylight  beams  too  pale, 
For  Heaven's  all-loving  warmth  to  shine. 

Or  God's  blue  tenderness  avail. 

O  brothers,  sisters,  who  would  fain 

Some  balm  of  healing  help  apply, 
Cheer  some  one  agony  of  pain. 

One  note  of  some  despairing  cry — 
Whose  good  designs  uncertain  wait. 

By  tangled  social  bands  perplexed, 
Oh,  read  the  sacred  sentence  straight ; 

Do  justly  first — love  mercy  next! 


ELBRIDGE  L.  ADAMS. 

MR.  ADAMS  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, Class  of  1887.  He  was  editor  of  var- 
ious college  journals,  and  was  class  poet,  and  after 
leavhig  college,  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  journal- 
istic work  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but  gave  it  up  for  law. 
Since  then  he  has  been  too  busy  practicing  his  pro- 
fession to  indulge  the  muse.  He  resides  in  Roch- 
ester. Editor. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

No  longer  blooms  in  field  or  meadow  sere. 
Bright  golden  rod;  nor  in  sweet  rhythm  swells 
From  full -leaved  woods  and  hidden  fairy  dells» 

The  song  of  birds  which  lately  filled  the  air. 

But  drest  in  all  their  heavenly  hue,  appear 
The  gentians  blue,  and,  like  sad  funeral  bells, 
I  hear  the  falling  leaves,  in  awful  knells. 

Toll  out  the  death  of  one  more  lovely  year. 

Break,  break,  sad  heart,  for  with  this  year's  decease 
Is  linked  the  death  of  my  sweet  love,  and  how 

Can  I  in  all  this  stillness,  find  the  peace 
Which  Nature  grants  to  those  who  humbly  bow 

Before  her  throne  ?    Sweet  love,  I  ne'er  shall  cease 
To  mourn  the  death  of  this  fond  year,  I  trow. 


ROSALIND. 

As  often,  on  a  quiet  summer's  day, 
A  silvery  cloud  floats  multiform  on  high 
Across  the  wearying  azure  of  the  sky. 

Delaying  but  a  bit,  and  then  is  gone  away; 

So  dost  thou,  lovely  creature,  play 
In  Arden's  tiresome  glades,  and  multiply 
Thyself  into  a  hundred  forms  that  try 

Thy  lover's  patience  almost  to  dismay. 

Though  thou  art  playful,  yet  thou  could'st  be  proud; 

Though  proud,  yet  tender  still  thou  art; 
Though  prone  to  mischief,  yet  not  over-loud 

In  all  thy  mirth.    Thou  art  the  counterpart 
Of  that  light,  fleecy  cloud— but  like  the  cloud. 

Thou  dost  too  soon  from  my  fond  gaze  depart. 


THEISM. 


A  VIOLET  up-springing  from  its  humble  sod. 
Cried  to  an  atheist:  **  Behold!  There  is  a  God; 
And  He  is  powerful,  or  else  I  would  not  be; 
Wise,orless  woaderful  would  He  have  fashioned  me; 
Good,  or  I  were  not  so  beautifully  made.'* 
The  atheist  believed;    and  bowed  his  head,  and 
prayed. 
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SAMUEL  HALSTED  LOWE. 

SAMUEL  HALSTED  LOWE  was  born  Dec. 
13th,  1840,  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  school  there,  his 
later  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, in  Lima,  from  which  he  was  not  graduated  on 
account  of  ill-health.  Five  years  of  his  young 
manhood  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  East  Kendall, 
Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  and  during  two  winters 
he  taught  a  country  school.  Five  other  years  were 
spent  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church.  In 
1868  ^e  married  Miss  Harriet  C.  Ellis,  of  Charlotte, 
and  in  1870,  became  an  associate  editor  on  the 
Rochester  Evening  Express^  retaining  that  rela- 
tion six  years,  and  proving  himself  a  versatile, 
strong  writer.  In  1876  he  retired  from  the  Daily 
Express^  and  was  thereafter  some  time  engaged 
upon  other  papers  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  In 
1879  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roch- 
ester Morning  Herald^  and  its  editor-in-chief,  con- 
tinuing one  of  its  proprietors  and  its  chief  editor 
until  1892,  when  he  and  all  his  associates,  with  one 
exception,  sold  out  their  interests  and  retired.  His 
long  service  in  this  connection  fully  demonstrated 
and  developed  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
His  poetic  efforts  have  been  for  special  occasions 
chiefly  the  most  notable  of  these  being  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Soldiers*  Monument  in  Rochester 
on  Memorial  Day,  1892,  when  President  Harrison 
and  many  other  distinguished  visitors  were  present. 
His  poem  then  delivered  before  a  great  concourse 
of  people  was  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  our 
country's  defenders,  living  and  dead,  which  their 
bravery  and  their  patriotism  have  ever  inspired, 
and  won  for  him  cordial  recognition  and  warm 
praise.  A.  H.  H. 


THE  CITY'S  PROPHECY. 

Sweet  June !    O  fairest  of  thy  race, 

Thy  breath,  fragrant  as  love 
Perfumed  by  crimson  lips,  thy  fac^ 

Bright  as  the  skies  above, 
Are  rich  with  fruitage  of  bright  days, 

And  nights  of  stars  and  moon, 
That  weave  their  joys  in  golden  rays ; 

O  Summer's  sweetest  boon ! 


Sweet  June  I  When  long  ago,  thy  smile 
These  hills  and  streams  entranced. 

When  through  the  leafy  forest  aisle 
The  Indian's  arrow  glanced, 


Thy  beauty  then,  as  now,  inspired 

The  lark's  and  robin's  strain. 
While,  in  the  woodland's  shade  retired, 

The  peaceful  deer  were  lain. 

The  June  was  fair  of  long  ago, 

And  fair  our  June  to-day  ; 
Nor  less  of  beauty  will  she  show 

In  years  now  far  away. 
Fpr  through  her  veins  eternal  youth 

In  ruddy  currents  flows; 
Nor  ere  shall  age,  nor  ere  shall  ruth 

Her  beauty's  cycle  close. 

Where  Genesee's  bright  waters  run 

Past  grove  and  meadow  green. 
Where  fifty  years  ago  the  sun. 

No  city's  pride  had  seen. 
Now  stand  the  mansion  and  the  mart. 

And  sounds'  the  muffled  roar 
Of  forge,  of  carriage  and  of  cart. 

And  trade's  benignant  war. 

The  forest  wold  no  longer  hides 

The  river's  oozy  shore. 
Nor  here  the  fox  or  wolf  abides. 

Nor  eagles  skyward  soar. 
The  lofty  trees  whose  foliage  crowns 

With  monarch's  pride  they  bore. 
Like  monarchs,  stung  by- fortune's  frowns. 

Are  gone  forevermore. 

No  longer  now  the  Indian  maid 

Directs  her  light  canoe 
Where,  misty  from  ih%  cavemed  glade, 

The  river  phantom  grew. 
No  more  the  red  braves  glide  along, 

Amid  the  high  bank's  gloom, 
And  raise  their  war-cry  shrill  and  strong, 

Foretelling  foeman's  doom. 

A  queenly  city  now  is  here. 

Our  joy,  our  hope,  our  pride. 
So  fair  her  charms,  her  smile  so  dear, 

We  tarry  by  her  side, 
And  so  her  growing  beauty  watch. 

As  years  their  tribute  pay, 
While  in  their  ringing  tone  we  catch 

These  words  of  prophecy : 

When  a  hundred  years  are  fled. 
When  the  living  now  are  dead. 
When  a  hundred  sunny  years, 
Have  outshone  our  smiles  and  tears 
Sons  and  daughters  will  I  greet — 
Sons  and  daughters,  these  so  sweet, 
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They  so  strong  and  wise  and  pure, 
That  my  throne  shall  still  endure. 

Far  and  wide  o'er  Monroe's  lands, 
On  Ontario's  sparkling  sands, 
Where  the  blue  hills  southward  lie, 
Westward,  eastward,  there  and  nigh. 
Shall  my  scepter's  sway  be  known, 
Shall  my  children,  mighty  grown, 
Build  their  homes,  their  arts  pursue. 
Sing  their  songs,  your  songs  renew. 

There  will  walk  these  streets  a  race 
Loving  freedom,  and  the  grace 
That  o'er  sculptured  marble  plays. 
Glorifies  the  canvas'  ray, 
Thrills  the  soul  with  music's  spell; 
The  poet's  verse,  a  silver  bell, 
With  the  orator's  high  speech, 
Shall  the  hearts  of  thousands  reach. 

Tears  may  flow  and  hearts  may  break 
For  dear  love  and  pity's  sake, 
Roses  fade  and  lips  grow  dumb. 
Life's  high  purposes  grow  numb; 
Yet,  I  ween,  in  those  far  days 
Kinder  words  and  gentler  ways. 
In  their  homes  and  on  the  street. 
Shall  your  children's  children  greet. 

Those  deep,  prophetic  tones  are  hushed, 

And*  night,  with  jeweled  hand, 
Hath  from  the  fevered  foreheads  brushed 

The  day's  ill  brooded  band 
Of  wrinkled  cares  and  fears.     Now  come 

Sweet  sleep  and  gende  dreams — 
The  future  and  the  present  one, 

As  each  the  other  seems. 


ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  A  NIECE. 

Dear  girl  on  this  thy  bridal  day, 
Though  sunless  the  November  sky, 

The  light  of  home  with  cheerful  ray. 
Flashes  and  bums  in  every  eye. 

We  think  of  thee  as  years  ago, 
With  dancing  feet  and  roguish  smile, 

With  merry  heart  and  face  aglow, 
ThoM  didst  our  graver  hearts  beguile. 

As  maiden  fair  we  think  of  thee, 
With  April  moods,  demure  or  gay. 

As  pure  and  bright  as  sweet  and  free, 
As  robins  song  on  April  day. 


How  oft  within  these  dear  home  walls. 
We've  laughed  until  the  rafters  rang, 

How  fondly  memory  now  recalls, 
The  tales  we  told,  the  songs  we  sang. 

But  now  the  parting  hour  has  come; 

The  rite  that  makes  thee  wife  is  done; 
The  child,  the  maiden,  woman  grown. 

Goes  forth  to  cheer  another  home. 

To  him  thy  word  is  pledged  we  give 
A  treasure  richer  far  than  gold; 

A  heart  in  which  no  guile  can  live, 
A  love  that  never  will  grow  cold. 

As  life's  strange,  varied  path  ye  tread, 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  two  hearts  as  one. 

May  skies  of  beauty  shine  o'erhead. 
And  sweet  content  your  fortunes  crown. 

Fear  not,  though  darkest  storm  and  night 
May  sometimes  gather  o'er  your  way! 

Trust  Him  whose  love  and  arm  of  might 
Will  deepest  darkness  turn  to  day. 


MEMORY. 


As,  grateful,  one  may  turn  from  princely  halls 

To  where  the  embers  on  his  hearthstone  glow. 
So  fain  our  hearts  would  listen  to  the  calls 

Of  mem'ry's  bells  that  chim€,  so  far  and  low, 
In  gentle  tones  of  those  who  said  farewell 

To  win  a  patriot's  meed  or  soldier's  grave, 
And  bearing  high  our  starry  banner,  fell. 

That  o'er  their  land  its  folds  might  ever  wave. 
No  need  reveille's  stirring  throb  to  wake 

Our  sleeping  dead  to  memory's  vision  clear. 
No  need  the  roll  call  that  they  answer  make, 

In  wonted  tones,  of  names  we  hold  so  dear. 
Oh  comrades  of  our  youth,  your  forms  we  see 

Shrined  in  the  glowing  battle-light  of  yore; 
Full  many  a  field  attests  your  bravery 

And  shines  with  glory  on  the  flags  ye  bore. 

-r-DedicoHon  Poenu 

RIGHT. 

Stand  for  the  right  when  the  Syren  calls 

To  Pleasure's  witching  dream. 
In  flowery  paths  or  radiant  halls 

Where  eyes  of  beauty  gleam. 
The  sweetest  song  is  only  heard 

When  Conscience  chants—**  Well  done." 
The  loveliest  smiles  on  man  conferred 

From  cherished  Virtue  come. 

—Stand  for  the  Right 
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CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON. 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON  was  born 
April  30th,  1869,  in  Ramapo,  N.  Y.  On 
both  his  father's  and  mother's  side  he  came  of  old 
Puritan  families,  in  which  there  have  been  many 
distinguished  men  and  women.  When  he  was  two 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Rochester,  and 
that  city  has  since  been  his  home.  Prepared  for 
college  in  private  schools,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  class  of  1891. 
In  college  he  was  class  poet,  and  at  commencement, 
poet  of  class  day.  He  has  contributed  verse  to 
local  papers,  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
University's  annual,  has  written  songs  for  the  *'  Psi 
Upsilon  Song  Book,"  and  was,  during  his  college 
course,  the  author  of  two  operas,  for  both  of  u  hich 
original  music  was  composed.  One  was  produced 
with  great  success  by  the  students;  and  the  other, 
**  Ye  Gods  and  Goddesses,"  presented  by  young 
society  people,  aroused  wide  enthusiasm.  After 
being  graduated  with  honorable  mentions,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson spent  some  months  in  European  travel.  On 
his  return  he  was  offered  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Post' Express^  and  for  some  time  past  has  been 
engage  d  in  editorial  work  on  that  paper. 

C.  E.  F. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  SEA. 

**  FaiiI  West  wind  wheiyrou  leave  me, 

Blounng  over  the  sea, 
Sing  him  my  song  of  evening, 

Bid  him  *  Good  Night  *  for  me; 

"Tell  him  I  held  you  an  instant 

Tight  in  my  loving  arms. 
Gave  you  a  kiss,  insistant, 

Though  you  defied  my  charms; 

'*  Fill  out  his  sails  then  dear  one, 

With  soft  breath  calm  the  sea. 
Whisper  my  prayers  and  fearing — 

He'll  know  that  you  came  from  me." 

Swiftly  seaward  sped  the  love  frought  breeze. 

Fast  and  faster  still  it  blew, 
Till  the  great  blue  waves  were  white  with  foam 

Where  its  flying  feet  broke  through. 

And  the  vessel  bearing  the  loved  one 

Scudded  swift  before  the  gale, 
With  its  decks  all  cleared  for  solemn  rites. 

And  the  wind  behind  its  sail. 


But  the  captain  ordered,  '  all  sails  down,' 

And  the  wind  no  longer  blew — 
It  had  caught  the  ship,  and  calmed  the  sea, 

And  had  other  work  to  do. 

And  the  captain  ordered,  *  Hands  on  deck,' 

And  the  anchor  dropped  at  eve. 
So  the  anchor  dropped  at  set  of  sun, 

When  the  stars  its  watch  relieve. 

Like  a  phantom  ship  the  vessel  lay 

In  the  quiet,  twilight  sea; 
And  the  stars  bent  low  o'er  sail  less  yards 

Which  the  waves  rocked  dreamily. 

At  the  starboard  rail  the  sailors  met 

And  the  captain  said  a  prayer, 
For  the  dear  one's  form  was  cold  and  still. 

Though  the  wind  still  tossed  his  hair; 

And  they  let  him  down  with  sailors'  tears, 

For  the  sea's  the  sailors'  grave, 
While  the  wind  still  moaned,  or  whispered  low^ 

Love  thoughts  to  the  shrouding  wave. 


GRANDMOTHER  S  BALL  DRESS. 

ToL'CH  it  with  dainty  fingers,  lift  it  with  loving  care; 
Shake  out  the  soft  folds  gently,  fearing  the  lace  may 

*   tear. 
Long  has  it  slept  forgotten— grandmother's  party 

dress, 
Dreaming  of  balls  and  weddings,  dreaming  her  old 

success. 

Notice  the  flowers  embroidered  over  the  thin  white 
skirt; 

Somebody's  hands  were  tireless,  somebody's  eyes 
were  hurt. 

Short  is  the  waist— a  hand's  breadth,  yet  it  is  fig- 
ured too. 

How  many  stopped  to  notice, —  grandfather,  say, 
did  you  ? 

Grandfather  does  not  answer,  portraits  can  only  see. 
Surely  the  drees  remembers  whether  'twas  that 

night  he 
Danced  with  the  girl  who  wore  it,  whispered  his 

love,  and  heard 
Just  a  faint  breath  in  answer,  wonderful  little  wordl 

Look,  even  now  this  whisper  flutters  the  film  of 

lace. 
Sees  it  in  us  the  sequel  to  grandfather's  earnest  face? 
That  is  too  much  to  ask  it;  what  can  a  wee  dress 

know 
Save  that  a  sweet  girl  wore  it,  once  in  the  long  ago? 
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Beautiful  brown  haired  maiden,  plenty  of  beaux 

around 
Trying  to  win   her  favors,  desperate  when  she 

frowned; 
Beautiful  eyes  that  sparkled,  heart  that  was  ever 

warm, 
That  is  the  way  it  knew  her,  bound  to  her  tall,  slight 

form. 

Prithee,  sweet  Juliana,  weren't  you  a  little  vain 
Under  the  lamps  aswinging,  so  many  beaux  in  train, 
Splitting  your  dances    bravely,   smoothing   your 

dainty  gown. 
Knowing  that  it  was  pretty,  even  with  eyes  cast 

down  ? 

Grandmother's  grandchild  wears  it.    Some  one  has 

asked  a  dance. 
He  is  an  old  beau's  grandson,  seeking  the  beau's 

lost  chance. 
After  the  chance  is  granted — Ah,  the  old  dress  will 

dream 
Still  of  sweet  Juliana,  still  of  an  old  love  dream. 


-)(- 


MARY  A.  DOOLITTLE. 

MISS  MARY  A.  DOOLITTLE  was  bom  in 
Bennington,  Vt.,  but  removed  with  her  par- 
ents to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  educated, 
and  where  she  now  resides,  the  principal  of  a  home 
and  day  school.  Editor. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 


ETA  IN   CASSIOPEIA. 


In  the  constellation  Cassiopeia  there  appears  a  light  which 
astronomers  name  Eta.  This  the  telescope  resolves  into  two 
companion  stars,  one  white,  the  other  purple. 

As  some  astronomer,  with  studious  gaze, 
Peering  through  airy  depths  that  baffle  sight. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  mysterious  night, 

In  distant  ether,  sees  a  luminous  haze. 

That,  slowly  rounding  to  his  ken,  displays 
A  star,  clear  shining  in  its  splendors  white; 
Then  grows  upon  his  sense  a  purple  light. 

And  lo!  twin  orbs  upon  his  vision  blaze. 

In  state,  through  upper  air  they  circling  sweep; 

The  solemn  depths  of  boundless  space  are  theirs, 
Their  rhythmic  motions  to  one  center  keep, 

A  double  star!  forever  on  it  fares, — 
So,  mighty  poet,  gazing  from  afar, 
Do  we  behold  thee,  set  beside  **Thy  Star." 


MRS.  ANNA  M.  LOWRY. 

MRS.  LOWRY'S  life  has  been  spent  in  Roch- 
ester, and  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  she 
has  taught  in  its  schools.  Editor. 


HELP  ME  TO  TRUST  THEE. 

Help  me  to  trust  Thee  all  the  journey  through,    - 
Though  dark  the  way  and  desolate  and  dreary^ 

'Tis  the  same  path  Thy  aching  feet  once  knew 
The  same  life  ills  of  which  Thou  wert  aweary. 
Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  oh  my  Saviour,  dear. 

Forgive  this  dgubting  heart  its  backward  clinging^ 
Forgetfulness  tliat  Thou  dost  know  the  end; 

Too  long  my  voice  has  ceased  its  tuneful  singing 
With  Thy  blest  will,  oh  make  its  notes  to  blend. 
Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  oh  my  Saviour,  dear. 

Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  wheresoever  led 
By  Thy  kind  hand  no  evil  can  befall, 

For  all  the  devious  paths  Thy  children  tread 
Lead  to  the  gateways  in  the  Jasper  wall. 
Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  oh  my  Saviour,  dear. 

Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  till  these  stumbling  feet 
That  oft  have  wandered  from  the  narrow  way. 

Safely  shall  stand  upon  the  golden  street 
Of  the  bright  city  of  eternal  day. 
Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  oh  my  Saviour,  dear. 


THE  GODS. 

Jove's  thunder  on^Olympus  height 

Is  hushed  forevermore, 
And  Juno's  days  of  queenly  might 

On  Ida's  mount  are  o'er. 
Old  Neptune  in  his  ocean  caves 

In  peaceful  slumber  lies; 
The  sea-nymphs  far  beneath  the  waves 

Hear  not  their  murmuring  cries. 
Grim  Vulcan's  forge  is  silent  now 

The  roaring  fires  are  dead; 
He  wields  no  more  the  helmet  brave 

To  shield  a  warrior's  head. 
Mars  seeks  no  more  the  battle-fields 

Where  earth-bom  heroes  ^ie; 
We  only  see  his  fiery  glance 

Imaged  in  peaceful  sky. 
Arch  Cupid  holds  his  lordly  place 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 
He  marks  the  maid  of  fairest  face. 

The  youth  of  courage  bold. 
His  quiver  holds  the  arrows  still 

To  pierce  the  hardest  heart; 
He  takes  sure  aim  where'er  he  will. 

And  sends  his  deadly  dart 
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ALPHONSO  ALVAH  HOPKINS. 

JOURNALIST,  orator,  poet,  reformer.  Those 
four  words  characterize  the  public  work  of 
Professor  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Four  volumes,  two  in 
verse  and  two  in  prose,  stand  before  the  writer. 
The  former  are  "Asleep  in  the  Sanctum  and  Other 
Poems,"  1873,  and  "Waifs  and  their  Authors," 
1875;  the  latter,  "His  Prison  Bars,*'  1874,  and 
"Sinner and  Saint,  1881.  Other  works  from  his 
pen  are  "Our  Sabbath  Evening,"  a  volume  of 
original  prose  and  verse,  and  the  "  Life  of  General 
Clinton  B.  Fbk."  Here  are  several  hundred  pages 
of  story  and  song.  Unnumbered  editorials  and  ad- 
dresses are  not  here.  Neither  are  scores  of  fugitive 
poems  and  tales,  many  of  them  waifs  so  sweet  and 
winning  that  though  revealing  no  paternity,  they  find 
welcome  in  thousands  of  hearts. 

Alphonso  Alvah  Hopkins  was  bom  in  Burlington 
Flats,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  March  27th,  1843. 
Receiving  a  common  school  and  academic  educa- 
tion, at  seventeen  he  became  a  teacher;  in  1865-66 
held  a  clerkship  in  Albany  and  corresponded  for 
the  daily  press;  in  1867  became  literary  editor  of 
Mooters  Rural  New  Yorker^  then  published  in 
Rochester,  and  the  same  year  married  Miss  Adelia 
Allyn;  in  December,  1868,  accompanied  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  to  its  new  office  in  New  York;  in  1870, 
his  health  failing,  returned  to  Rochester,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  started  the  Rural  Home^  of 
which  for  fourteen  years  he  was  editor  and  publisher; 
also,  for  the  two  last  years  of  that  period,  of  the 
American  Reformer. 

Professor  Hopkins  published  many.verses  in  those 
papers,  chiefly  anonymously.  Twice  he  read  the 
annual  poem  before  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association,  and  he  has  long  been  a  favorite  poet 
for  special  occasions.  He  excels  as  an  orator  as 
well  as  a  poet.  With  chaste  and  sinewy  English 
and  a  magnetic  presence  his  platform  efforts  are 
persuasive  and  eloquent.  As  a  lyceum  lecturer  and 
prohibition  advocate  he  has  spoken  in  every  state 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1888  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  Harriman,  Tennessee,  a 
prohibition  educational  center,  and  is  now  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Prohibition  in  the  American  Temperance  University 
and  editor  of  tl^  Daily  and  Weekly  Advance. 

^  S.  H.  L. 

THE  DROWNED  BELLS. 

Just  over  the  water  from  Tintagel 
Was  an  ivy-grown  church  and  quaint. 

With  never  a  tenderly  pealing  bell 
To  summon  the  sinner  or  saint; 


And  the  good  folk  heard,  when  the  wind  was  fair, 
The  Tintagel  chimes  on  the  evening  air, 
And  wished  for  their  church  some  chiming  bells 
As  tenderly  sweet  as  were  Tintagel' s. 

The  bells  they  were  cast  in  a  distant  land, 
And  the  vessel  that  brought  them  home 

By  balmest  breezes  was  daily  fanned. 
Till  over  the  white  sea  foam 

The  Tintagel  chimes  came  low  and  clear — 

Sweet  answer  to  prayer— to  the  pilot's  ear, 

Who  reverent  said,  in  his  glad  delight, 

"  Thank  God!  we  shall  sleep  on  the  shore  to-night.'' 

''  Thank  God  on  the  shore,  then,"  the  captain  said, 

**  Here  thank  but  the  good,  strong  ship;" 
But  the  pilot  piously  shook  his  head 

At  the  words  from  the  captain's  lip. 
"  Nay,  nay,  we  should  thank  God  everywhere. 
Who  maketh  the  winds  and  the  waters  fair;" 
**Thou  fool!"  he  was  angrily  then  replied, 
"Thank  but  thyself  and  a  favoring  tide!" 

But  the  Tintagel  chimes  scarce  died  away, 

As  the  sun  went  out  of  the  sky, 
Ere  the  wind  with  the  waters  began  to  play 

And  the  waves  rolled  mountain  high; 
And  a  thick,  black  cloud  shut  the  heavens  out. 
And  over  the  ship  came  an  awful  doubt, 
While  the  captain's  features  were  blanched  with  fear 
As  the  pitiless  cliffs  came  threatening  near. 

And  there,  within  sight  of  the  quaint,  old  church. 

The  good  ship  grappled  her  fate; 
A  crash,  then  another,  a  final  lurch. 

She  sank,  with  her  precious  freight; 
And  only  the  pilot  went  home  to  tell, 
To  the  sorrowing  people  at  Tintagel, 
Why  over  the  waters  they  ne'er  should  hear 
The  peal  of  the  bells  that  had  cost  so  dear. 

And  ever  since  then  have  the  buried  bells 

Chimed  on  with  a  mournful  tone — 
A  sadder  and  sweeter  than  Tintagel 's. 

In  tune  with  the  waves'  low  moan; 
And  they  who  stand  now  on  the  neighboring  shore, 
Above  all  the  pitiless  ocean's  roar 
Can  hear,  like  an  echo  of  Tintagel's, 
The  saddening  chime  of  the  buried  bells! 


BELIEF. 


O  DOUBTING  heart!  cling  still  to  your  believing! 

There  is  no  sweeter  way, 
No  solace  that  so  surely  sooths  vour  grieving, 

No  dearer  hope  to-day: 
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Nothing,  when  death  is  yours, 
That  so  endures. 

-All  creeds  of  men  of  are  straws  to  clutch  at,  only, 

When  comes  the  final  end, 
And  leave  us  cheated  at  the  last,  and  lonely, 
Without  a  saving  friend: 
But  full  and  firm  belief 
Stops  every  grief. 

O  doubting  heart!  these  are  not  idle  phrases. 

Nor  pretty  tricks  of  speech; 
Beyond  our  present,  with  its  winding  mazes, 
The  truth  in  them  does  reach; 
Let  us  accept  it  here, 
And  prove  it  dear! 

For  prove  it  must  we  all.    There  comes  an  ending 

To  every  earthliness; 
Time  spares  not  any  in  its  final  sending 
Away  from  earthly  press; 
How  early  we  must  go, 
We  can  not  know. 

Then  doubting  heart,  give  doubting  over,  ever, 

And  to  your  trusting  cling! 
For  faith  is  better  than  is  man's  endeavor. 
And  sweet  reward  will  bring; 

God  says  gFve  Him  your  trust. 
And  God  is  just! 


MAY  THIRTIETH. 

B!<ossoM  above  them,  O  beautiful  flowers! 

Lovingly  crown  the  green  sod! 
Siill  are  the  hearts  that  responded  to  ours 

Ere  they  pulsed  out  to  their  God; 
Quiet  the  hands  that  struck  nobly  for  Freedom 

Ere  the  great  battle  was  done; 
Ours  is  the  waiting  in  wearisome  Edom, 

They  have  the  Promised  Land  won! 

Bloom  on  above  them,  O  beautiful  flowers, 

Fragrant  with  memories  fond! 
Tell  of  our  love,  throught  the  sunshine  and  showers, 

Breathe  of  glad  meetings  beyond! 
Dying:,  the  sadness  of  funeral  dirges; 

Fading,  the  musketry's  roar; 
Conflict's  deep  ocean  in  murmurous  surges 

Kisses  the  Present's  still  shore. 

Serried  ranks  walk  in  their  tireless  marches 

Shadow-like  pn  through  the  years; 
Ever  above  them  proud  Victory's  arches 

Echo  their  rallying  cheers! 


Still  not  a  battle  cry  thrills  us  to  paining; 

Naught  of  war's  thunder  is  heard; 
Over  all  moaning,  all  doubt  and  complaining, 

Peace  sings  as  sweet  as  a  bird! 

Bloom  on,  O  beautiful  blossoms,  forever! 

Hallow  the  rest  of  our  dead! 
Breathe  of  their  patience,  their  daring  endeavor. 

Cover  the  blood  that  they  shed! 
Northward  and  Southward  breathe  soft  benediction 

Tenderly  filling  the  air; 
So  shall  the  Right  forgive  all  dereliction, 

Union  their  glory  shall  wear! 


SUMMER  DAYS  ARE  LONG. 

O  WINTER  days  are  short,  my  dear, 

And  winter  nights  are  long 
In  which  amid  our  dreams  we  hear 

The  trill  of  summer  song. 
There  are  no  seasons  dark  and  cold 

That  through  the  cycles  last; 
Through  every  chilling  time  we  hold 
Some  warmth  of  sunshine  past 
O  sweetest  days  of  all  the  year 

Are  days  of  summer  song, 
And  winter  days  are  short,  my  dear. 
But  summer  days  are  long! 

O  winter  days  are  short,  my  dear, 

But  lengthen  to  the  spring, 
When  in  the  budding  of  the  year 

Our  hopes  l)egin  to  sing; 
When  hints  of  bloom  upon  the  air 

Add  sweetness  to  the  breath; 
When  suns  are  warm  and  skies  are  fair, 
And  darkness  vanisheth. 
When  winter  days  grow  long,  my  dear. 

The  nearer  is  the  sprine; 
And  in  the  budding  of  the  year 
Our  hopes  will  gladly  sing! 

O  winter  days  are  short,  my  dear, 

And  winter  dreams  are  long, 
And  through  them  warms  a  touch  of  cheer 

Like  warmth  of  summer  song. 
Sweet  dreams!  they  wait  fulfilliltent  rare 

When  summer  days  appear; 
And  faith  goes  out  in  tender  prayer 
Till  summer  days  are  here. 
O  sweetest  days  of  all  the  year 

Are  days  of  summer  song. 
And  winter  days  are  short,  my  dear, 
But  summer  days  are  long! 
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FLORENCE    MAY  ALT. 

MISS  FLORENCE  MAY  ALT  was  bom  in 
Bioomington,  III.,  April  29th,  1869.  Her 
parents  moved  to  Rochester  soon  after,  and  she  re- 
cieved  her  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
t3ty,  and  there  began  her  career  as  an  author.  She 
wrote  verses  in  childhood,  and  before  her  four- 
teenth year  her  poems  were  welcomed  by  the 
discriminating  editors  of  leading  magazine  and 
papers.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  graduated 
from  the  Rochester  free  academy.  She  contined 
her  studies  in  English  literature,  the  depth  of  her 
researches  appearing  in  the  increasing  strength  of 
her  work.  In  May,  1891,  she  gathered  together  her 
contributions  to  the  magazines  and  papers,  and 
issued  them  in  a  little  book  of  poems  called  "A 
Child  of  Song, ''  (Rochester,  1891).  The  volume 
was  well  recieved  by  the  reading  public  and  called 
forth  manyconmiendations  from  recognized  critics. 
Her  home  is  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  G.  F. 


FRANCESCO'S  ANGEL. 

.  .  .  Like  birds  that  wing 
Across  dark  forests  when  they  sing. 
The  days  flew  in  Carrara.    I 
Was  but  a  quarry  slave,  they  say — 
I'd  be  a  quarry  slave  to-day, 
If  but  Bianca  might  be  by ! 
Our  love  folds  like  a  purple  haze 
Around  those  old  Italian  days. 

Often,  when  noon  is  high,  I  think 
I  hear  the  busy  hammers  clink 
Upon  that  snow-white  rock  that  seems 
A  shapeless  mass  to  you;  and  yet 
Each  vision  of  the  sculptor's  dreams 
Within  that  jealous  stone  is  set  I 

I  was  a  sculptor  too;  my  hand 
And  eye  were  quick  to  understand 
The  beauty  in  the  marble  locked. 
When  on  the  yielding  stone  I  knocked, 
White-statued  figures  answered  me! — 
But  I  was  slave  to  poverty. 

We  peasants  were  a  merry  lot! 
If  life  were  hard,  we  knew  it  not. 
Toil  melted  busy  hours  like  snow. 
Clink!    Clink!  the  happy  hammers  go — 
I  hear  them  yet.    And  when  the  night 
Had  set  our  violet  skies  alight, 
The  twanging  of  the  mandolin 


Wove  our  light  feet  its  strains  within, 
Who  tript  across  its  tinkling  bars, 
And  danced  beneath  the  dancing  stars 
That  bent  to  hear  the  melody. 

Bianca  always  danced  with  me. 
As  light  as  ^yind-blown  leaves,  until 
The  English  signor  came  to  spill 
The  rich  wine  of  my  life,  and  tear 
Away  the  rose  I  longed  to  wear. 

This  Englishman  was  hard  and  cold 
As  other  men  whose  god  is  gold. 
The  workmen  feared  him  from  the  first, 
And  as  for  me,  the  very  worst 
And  hardest  labor  he  could  find 
In  all  the  quarry,  to  his  mind, 
Belonged  to  me:  t'was  hard  to  bear. 
For  I  had  worked  with  love  and  care 
At  such  fine  tasks  as  needed  skill. 
I  held  myself  as  something  more 
Than^mmon  peasant;  and  until 
This  mrerseer  came,  I  bore 
My  share  of  praise.    He  always  spurred 
With  muttered  curse  or  bitter  word! 

I  told  Bianca  all:  a  change 

Was  on  her,  she  was  cold  and  strange. 

This  English  signor  was  to  prove 

That  as  he  hated  he  could  love! 

He  hated  me;  but  day  by  day 

I  saw  him  win  her  love  away  .  .  . 

And  then  that  maddened  taint  that  creeps 

Thro'  all  my  kinsmen's  blood,  that  sleeps 

For  generations — then  awakes 

And  of  man  a  maniac  makes — 

Awoke  in  me! 

Our  quarry  cuts 
Deep  in  a  marble  hill  that  stood 
Ridged  over  with  a  dark  green  wood 
And  tangled  roads  beseamed  with  ruts. 
Deep  in  this  tunnelled  passage  hung 
A  mighty  mass  of  rock,  that  swung 
Dark  overhead.    At  night  I  crawled 
Along  the  passage  marble-walled, 
And  loosened  all  the  rock!  beneath 
I  placed  a  slender  prop  'twas  death 
To  move:  thus  death  to  him  I  called! 

Then,  coward!  frightened  at  a  breath, 
I  fled.    Upon  the  road  that  twines 
Past  Beppo's  olive  groves  and  vines, 
I  met  Bianca:    I  have  said 
That  she  could  read  my  soul— she  read 
My  black  thoughts,  even  as  I  fled. 
It  must  be  so  .  .  .  for  'twas  not  he 
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Who,  going  on  his  nightly  round. 

Where  it  had  waited  ages  through. 

The  prop  straight  in  the  pathway  found 

Francesca's  angel  gained  renown, 

And  pushed  it  lightly — it  was  she 

And  love  among  the  peasants,  too. 

Who  went  to  warn  him!  .  .  .  Hark!    I  think 

I  hear  the  busy  hammers  clink 

From  sandalled  foot  to  plume-tipt  wing» 

Upon  the  stone;  and  Guilo*s  laugh 

With  toil  I  carved  my  offering; 

Rings  merrily — no  bird  is  half 

And  when  at  last  it  stood  complete, 

So  gay  as  Guilo  is!  .  .  . 

I  knelt  down  at  those  feet  of  stone. 

And  made  my  prayer  at  her  feet. 

They  say 

That  I  might  yet  my  sin  atone! 

A  great  rock  fell  there  once  and  lay 

Beside  a  pretty  peasant  girl 

Within  a  chapel  poor  and  bare 

AVho  loved  her  English  lover  well, 

I  placed  my  alter  angel;  there 

And  called  upon  him  when  she  fell! 

She  stands  in  pure,  white  holiness. 

Across  her  temple  one  bright  curl 

And  seems  to  pardon  and  to  bless 

Concealed  the  wound:  the  very  stone 

With  subtle  power,  strange,  intense. 

Was  loath  to  crush  so  fair  a  one! 

Why  not?    What  thoughts  of  penitence. 

Then  I,  Francesco,  felt  my  hate 

What  deep  remorse,  what  pain  of  sin, 

Die  out.    I  loved  Bianca  still. 

Are  carved  that  marble  form  within! 

Hatred  must  die,— it  is  its  fate- 

But  love,  eternal,  never  will. 

The  skill  has  left  me  now:  the  sign 

, 

Is  good— it  shows  that  skill  divine; 

It  shows  forgiveness  may  be  mine! 

I  sought  Bianca's  lover,  told 
Him  all  my  story,  knelt  in  tears. 

I  found  him  humbled,  worn,  and  old,— 

IF. 

'Tis  sorrow  ages  us,  not  years! 

"  Go,  go! "  he  said,  *'  your  guilty  soul 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came. 

Shall  be  your  jailer  night  and  day! 

With  sheath^  wings  and  dose-lashed  eyes — 

Your  black  crime  and  its  memory  can 

An  angel  strayed  from  Paradise— 

Torment  you  more  than  law  or  man. 

With  soul  of  snow  and  heart  of  flame. 

Go!  get  you  from  my  sight  away! " 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came. 

. 

I  would  salute  her  with  a  kiss. 

Across  the  rose  lane,  down  the  hill, 

And  clasp  and  hold  her  close  to  me ; 

Past  orange  groves  and  vineyards  still. 

Remembering  in  a  world  like  this 

Unto  my  lonely  cot  I  went. 

That  there  are  few  as  fair  as  she. 

Despair  came  too;  and  stayed  content 

While  hopeless  days  and  nights  were  spent. 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came. 

Until  there  came  to  me  unsought 

Fair,  young,  unsullied  by  the  world, 

How  my  atonement  might  be  wrought 

I  would  not  doubt  her  wings  infurled, 

In  marble.    Ah,  but  not  as  they 

Nor  question  nor  delay  nor  blame — 

Who  work  in  plaster  or  in  clay 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came, 

Wrought  I  my  penance! 

I  would  throw  open  wide  the  gates 

Day  by  day, 

That  now  lie  rusting  on  my  heart, 

I  chipped  the  clinging  stone  away; 

And  cry,  **  Come  in,  sweet  soul  that  waits. 

And  hour  by  hour  I  called  her  name— 

I  only  know  how  dear  thou  art !  ** 

*'  Bianca  "—softly,  till  she  came! 

And  week  by  week,  arose  and  grew 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came, 

A  shining  angel  in  my  view. 

When  sweet-leaved  lilacs  don  their  plumes 

With  wings  outspread  in  snowy  grace— 

And  march  thro*  sunny  aisles  of  blooms 

An  angel,  with  Bianca's  face! 

Like  knights  that  know  not  fear  or  blame. 

If  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came. 

I  felt  a  talent  strong  and  new; 

I  would  renounce  my  tinsel  crown. 

It  may  be  when  the  brain  is  ill 

The  grudging  fame  I  won  from  men, 

The  hands  but  gain  a  greater  skill! 

And  lay  my  hard-won  honors  down— 

Before  the  image  left  the  stone 

If  Love  and  Youth  would  come  again  1 
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EDITH  WILLIS  LINN. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  sketch  of  Mrs.  Linn,  with 
poems  and  portrait,  will  be  found  in  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry  for  January,  1892,  vol.  IV., 
p  71.  Mrs.  Linn  is  a  resident  of  Rochester,  spending 
the  summer  months  in  Glenora,  Seneca  Lake,  N. 
Y.  She  has  published  one  volume.  *' Poems'' 
(Buffalo,  1892).  Editor. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Rose  of  the  sunset  sky, 
Caught  from  its  glowing; 

Pink  that  the  fair  sea-shell's 
Edges  are  showing; 

Blue  of  the  summer  sky, 
Where  clouds  are  lying; 

Purple  of  spreading  seas, 
Where  ships  are  flying; 

Red  of  the  robin's  breast, 
When  spring  is  calling; 

White  of  the  crystal  snow 
In  winter  falling; 

All  these  and  more  are  yours, 

Beautiful  flowers. 
Tints  of  the  rainbow  gay, 

Stolen  from  showers. 

Sweets  of  a  hundred  blooms,  . 

Gay  bees  have  wrought  you; 
Perfume  of  southern  lands, 

Breezes  have  brought  you. 

Shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

Light  as  a  fairy, 
Poised  on  a  slender  stem, 

Graceful  and  airy; 

Ah!  you  have  made  your  own. 

All  that  is  rarest, 
And  of  all  flowers  that  bloom, 

Yours  are  the  fair|^t. 


HIDDEN  PURPOSES. 

All  man  may  think,  may  suffer,  may  endure, 
Is  part  of  a  great  work  he  can  not  see: 

Not  wholly  mine  nor  useless  any  pain; 
The  joy  I  feel  is  not  alone  for  me. 
The  constant  washing  of  the  fretful  sea 


Wears  to  round  pebbles,  smooth  as  maiden's  hands^ 
The  rough,  sharp-cornered  stones;  in  answer  they 

Give  to  the  ocean,  shining,  yellow  sands 
The  children  play  in,  all  the  summer  day. 

The  speck  washed  in  between  the  oyster's  shell,     • 

In  hidden  torment,  grew  to  be  the  pearl 
That  decked  a  princess  on  her  wedding-day. 

The  birds  sing  for  themselves,their  wings  unfurled; 

They  fly  away,  in  summer  airs  to  whirl, 
Under  warm  skies  to  nest;  my  joyous  heart 

Answers  their  song,  and  sorrows  when  they  go. 
How  I  have  watched  as  southward  they  depart. 

How  wait  their  coming,  they  can  never  know. 

The  flower  that  springs  above  the  darksome  soil 

And  Alls  with  perfume  sweet  the  summer  day. 
Grows  for  its  own  delight;  it  can  not  dream 

How  it  can  teach  my  doubting  heart  to  pray; 

How  thrill  into  my  soul,  and  lift  away 
The  gloom  that  all  too  of\en  flnds  a  rest. 

Yon  little  child  that  sings  for  very  glee, 
Knows  not  her  song  has  found  within  my  breast 

An  answer  that  shall  never  silenced  be. 

The  silk-worm  blindly  weaves  about  his  life 

A  golden  thread,  and  dies  to  give  us  gain: 
His  end  accomplished,  and  a  larger  good, 

Arising  from  his  labor  and  his  pain. 

We  never  question  if  they  toil  in  vain 
Who  dig  and  delve  that  we  may  reap  some  power. 

What  knows  the  miner  in  his  living  tomb 
Of  us  for  whom  he  labors  hour  by  hour  ? 

Just  his  own  good  he  seeks  amid  the  gloom. 

And  yet  these  lives  are  linked  so  close  to  ours! 

We  can  not  shed  a  tear  or  breathe  a  prayer, 
Or  sing  a  song,  but  earth  is  somehow  changed; 

Hearts  with  joy  lightened,  or  oppressed  with  care. 

As  westward  on  life's  journey  we  repair 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  not  in  vain 

Our  life  is  lived;  we  do  not  need  to  feel 
^hat  is  the  glory,  how  the  use,  the  gain: 

God  may  to  other  lives  all  this  reveal. 


LOHENGRIN. 

A  THREAD  of  tmth  runs  through  the  sad,  sweet  myth. 

Often  we  pray,  like  Elsa  for  her  knight, 
When  wrong  has  grown  triumphant  over  truth, 

And  we  must  battle  singly  for  the  right. 

Faith  was  the  swan  that  bore  him  o'er  the  sea, 
That  mighty  knight  that  knew  not  fear  or  shame. 

Doubt  was  the  tempter  that  the  spell  destroyed 
And  sent  him  back  to  glories  whence  he  came. 
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Oh!  question  not  Love's  lineage  or  race; 

Trust  makes  him  king  and  gives  him  strength  to 
dare. 
As  long  as  that  remains,  though  heavenly  bom, 

He  walks  the  humblest  path  without  a  care. 
« 
Sweet  Elsa,  thou  the  soul  oft  doubt -depressed, 

Know  that  by  faith  alone  all  joys  are  thine. 
The  holiest  in  life  is  ever  wrapped 

In  mystery;  all  love  is  half  divine. 


ASPIRATION. 

I  AM  the  blush  of  the  summer  rose. 

The  flush  of  the  mom. 
The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

The  song  newly-born 
From  heart  of  the  poet,  from  shell  of  the  sea, 
From  rush  of  the  river  that  oceanward  flows. 

I  am  immortal.     Who  knows  me  is  glad. 

Men  give  me  the  name 
Of  passions  that  kindle  the  soul — 

Lx)ve,  faith,  beauty,  fame — 
I  dwell  with  all  these  yet  am  higher  than  all. 
Without  me  the  angels  of  heaven  were  sad. 


INFANTS'  TEARS. 

How  little  thought  we  give  to  infants'  tears! 

We  who  above  a  heart-break  rise  sublime. 
We  smile  upon  them,  soothing  the  small  fears 

By  touch  of  hand,  by  foolish  nursery  rhyme. 

Almighty  One,  dost  Thou  in  love  look  on 
With  gentle  smile  while  we  Thy  children  weep  ? 

Bend  low  Thy  hand,  dear  Lord,  to  rest  upon 
Thy  child  and  soothe  its  sorrowing  to  sleep. 


GAIN. 


How  shall  we  count  the  gain  from  what  we  miss? 

The  wasted  blooms  where  hangs  the  perfect  ros%? 
The  blighted  buds  of  bush  and  bough  that  bear 

The  luscious  fruit  ?    Whose  vision  can  disclose 
The  dead,  whose  dying  makes  a  kingdom  strong? 

Weak  hearts  that  mourn  above  an  old-time  loss 
Gain  not  the  glory  of  the  sacriflce. 
They  know  the  pain,  the  jeers,  the  hyssop-sponge 

But  not  the  final  victory  of  the  Cross. 


THISTLEDOWN. 

Thy  trembling  flight  through  evening's  purple  air, 
Fair  thistledown  all  shining  silvery  white. 

Seems  like  man's  fitful  way  from  here  to  There; 
An  aimless,  wavering  and  mysterious  flight. 


MALCOLM  STUART  TAYLOR,  JR. 

MALCOLM  STUART  TAYLOR,  JR.,  .was 
born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  February  24th, 
1850.  His  father,  Malcolm  S.  Taylor,  was  well* 
known  as  precentor  of  one  of  the  principal  churches 
in  that  city  and  as  the  leader,  at  one  time,  of  the 
Dundee  Choral  Union.  Coming  to  this  country  in 
his  tenth  year  Malcolm,  Jr.,  had  a  good  education, 
then  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  engaged  as 
companion  and  private  secretary  to  a  professional 
gentleman  who  traveled  extensively  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  After  seven  years  of  travel,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  married  to  Mrs.  R.  E.  Schermerhom,  and 
settled  in  their  delightful  home,  Cascade,  Owasco 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there  eight  years.  Since 
1883  he  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  the- 
atrical profession  as  dramatist,  stage  manager  and 
actor.  Rochester  is  his  home  when  not  traveling. 
His  beloved  wife  departed  this  life  April  4th,  1894, 
While  in  school,  he  gave  ample  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing poetic  gifts,  many  of  his  boyhood  eflFustons 
I  being  published.  While  abroad  he  cultivated  his 
poetic  faculties  carefully,  and  the  result  was  that  his 
muse  became  vigorous  and  scholarly.  A  number 
of  contributions  appeared  in  the  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  that  day.  Of  later  years,  while  not 
deserting  his  favorite  muse  Erato  and  Euterpe,  he 
has  courted  the  goddesses  Thalia  and  Melporoeme, 
and  devoted  his  energies  in  the  dramatic  field  of 
literary  work — ^a  number  of  his  plays,  "The  Af- 
flicted Family,"  "A  Sprig o' Green "  and  "Mid- 
Ocean"  meeting  with  success.  His  last  effort, 
'*The  Blue-Grass  King"  was  successful!  produced 
for  the  flrst  time  lately,  and  is  now  being  played. 
But  it  is  as  a  versifier  he  excels,  and  clever  verses 
that  occasionally  appear  from  his  facile  pen  show 
that  he  still  has  the  inborn  gift  of  harmonious 
thought.  P.  D. 


SIR  OI,UPH. 

Sir  Oluph  he  rode  both  far  and  late. 
To  bid  the  friends  to  his  wedding  f^te; 

And,  while  he  rode  j\'ith  a  steady  rein, 
He  passed  through  fhe  elfln  folks*  domain. 

As  danced  the  elves  on  the  verdant  strand, 
The  Erl-king*s  daughter  she  offered  her  hand. 

**  Welcome,  Sir  Oluph!  come  dance  with  me, 
And  two  golden  spurs  I  will  give  to  thee." 

"  I  dare  not  dance,  dance  not  I  may, 
For  to-morrow  it  is  my  wedding-day. 
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**  Step  near,  Sir  Oluph!  come  dance  with  me, 
And  a  shirt  of  silk  I  will  give  to  thee.'* 

"  A  shirt  of  silk  so  white  and  fine, 

My  mother  she  bleached  it  with  moonshine." 

•*  I  dare  not  dance,  dance  not  I  may, 
For  to-morrow  it  is  my  wedding-day." 

**  Step  nearer,  Sir  Oluph!  come  dance  with  me, 
And  a  heap  of  gold  I  will  give  to  thee." 

**  A  heap  of  gold  fainly  take  I  would, 
But  dance  I  neither  dare  nor  should." 

•*  And  wilt  thou,  Sir  Oluph,  not  dance  with  me  ? 
Then  plague  and  sickness  follow  thee." 

With  that  a  blow  his  heart  she  dealt; 
Such  pain  he  had  ne'er  all  his  lifetime  felt. 

Then  him  upon  his  horse  she  placed; 
•*  Now  to  thy  sweetheart  ride  in  haste! " 

And  when  he  came  to  his  castle  door. 
His  mother  she  trembling  stood  before. 

*•  Speak  on,  my  son!  quick  tell  thy  tale! 
What  makest  thou  look  so  wan  and  pale  ?  " 

••Why  should  I  not  look  pale  with  pain  ? 
I  came  through  the  efin  folks'  domain." 

"Speak  on,  my  son,  so  dear  and  true. 
What  shall  I  say  thy  sweetheart  to? " 

••  Tell  her  I  rode  in  the  woods  this  mom, 
To  try  my  horse,  my  hound,  and  my  horn." 

Then  lay  he  down  on  the  bridal  bed, 
All  draped  with  curtains  rich  and  red. 

And  ere  the  dawn  it  rose  in  the  East, 

The  bride  and  guests  they  came  to  the  feast. 

They  gave  her  gifts,  they  gave  her  wine; 

•  *  Where  is  Sir  Oluph,  the  bridegroom  mine  ? " 

•'  Sir  Oluph  he  rode  in  the  woods  this  mom, 
To  try  his  horse,  his  hound,  and  his  horn." 

But  the  bride  she  drew  the  curtain  red, 
And  there  she  saw  Sir  Oluph — dead. 


BONNIE  GIRZIB  0'  GLENBRAE. 

Leeze  me,  lassie,  but  I  lo'e  thee, 
And  my  thochts  mn  like  a  sang. 

As  the  bum  adoon  the  corrie, 
Louping  wi'  sheer  joy  alang. 

Gin  ye  knew  their  sang  by  hairt,  love. 
And  would  lilt  the  simple  lay, 


Oh,  how  happy  wad  it  mak'  me, 
Bonnie  Girzie  o'  Glenbrae! 

'Mang  the  lave  thee  only  lo'e  I, 

And  my  hairt  is  like  a  bloom, 
As  a  gowan  on  the  haugh-side, 

Bursting  wi'  love's  pure  perfume; 
Wad  ye  wear  my  modest  posy 

On  thy  bosom,  blest  for  aye, 
It  would  yield  its  inmost  spirit, 

Bonnie  Girzie  o'  Glenbrae. 

Wad  ye  sing  my  thochts,  my  dawtie. 

Yours  wad  lilt  fond  symphony; 
Wad  ye  wear  my  hairt-bloom  ever. 

Yours  wad  fellow-blossom  be; 
Sweet  wi'  joy  and  love  enduring. 

Song  and  bloom  wad  blend  alway, 
Livin'  melody  and  fragrance — 

Bonnie  Girzie  o'  Glenbrae. 


TO  THE  APRIL  ARBUTUS. 

As  a  babe,  cuddled  on  its  mother's  breast. 

Awakes  at  early  morning's  peep, 
And,  stirred  by  a  feeling  of  unrest. 

Out  from  under  the  clothes  doth  creep; 
Then  clambering  over  the  bed,  the  while 

Touching  mamma's  face  with  playful  tap^ 
She  awakes  and  greets  with  loving  smile 

The  wee  disturber  of  her  morning  nap. 

So,  thou,  earth's  infant,  doth  from  repose 

Awake  at  Spring,  early  mom  of  the  year. 
To  crawl  from  beneath  thy  spread  of  snows^ 

And  the  pillow-breast  of  thy  parent  dear. 
O'er  thy  bed  in  a  listless  way  to  creep, 

Till  touching  her  face  with  light  caress, 
Mother  Nature  arouses  from  wintry  sleep 

With  a  welcome  smile  her  pet  to  bless. 


TO  AN  EASTER  LILY. 

Fair  floral  Day-Star,  type  of  that  which  shone 
Above  the  resurrected  Saviour's  tomb. 
Piercing  with  rays  of  hope  the  cavern  gloom. 

Where  stood  the  mourners,  marvelling,  alone. 

Thou  altar-chalice,  white  as  Parian  stone, 
Thy  chastened  spirit,  rising  in  perfume, 
Pervades  as  incense  all  my  hushful  room, 

And  hallows  every  sense  with  holy  tone. 

Pure,  sanctified  from  sin,  thy  heart  of  gold 
Doth  symbolize  the  One,  from  dross  aloof, 
Hath  stood  the  cmcial  test,  above  all  proof. 

And  stands  redeemed  in  Love,  a  thousand  fold. 

Thy  lip-like  petals,  with  a  subtle  breath. 

Proclaim  the  soul's  proud  victory  over  death. 
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WILLIAM  CHANNING  GANNETT. 

REV.  WILLIAM  C.  GANNETT  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  13th,  1840.  His  father 
was  long  the  honored  minister  of  the  Federal 
Street,  afterwards  the  Arlington  Street  Church, 
Boston.  The  son  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  i86o,  and  then  taught  a  year  at  Newport,  R. 
I.  Having  next  spent  six  months  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted  three -and -one- 
half  years  during  the  war,  to  work  among  the  freed- 
men.  After  the  war  was  over  he  passed  a  year  in 
Europe  and  then  two  more  in  the  Cambridge  Theo- 
logical School,  being  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1868.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
He  has  done  much  literary  work,  and  printed  an 
article  on  the  Port  Royal  experiment  in  the  North 
Atnerican  Review^  (1865),  and  one  on  Russian 
Emancipation  in  the  same  publication.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  magazines  and  papers,  various 
sermons,  lectures  and  addresses,  and  he  has  also 
written  some  very  fine  hymns  and  other  poems, 
which  are  rich  in  thought  and  expression.  Rev. 
William  C.  Gannett  is  now  a  resident  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  A.  P.  P. 


THE  PRESENT  PAST. 

For  us  no  past?    Nay,  what  is  present  sweetness 
But  yesterdays  dissolving  in  to-day  ? 

No  past  f    It  flowers  in  every  new  completeness. 
And  scarce  from  eye  and  ear  can  hide  away. 

These  berries,  mottling  blue  the  rocky  hollows, 

Still  cluster  with  the  blossom  trick  of  June; 
The  cloud-led  shadow  loiters  there  and  follows 

0*er  crags  sun-stained  by  centuries  of  noon; 
Yon  aged  pine  waves  young  defiant  gesture 

When  hustling  winds  pant  by  in  wild  sea-mood; 
The  valley's  grace  in  all  its  shining  vesture, — 

Ages  have  carved  it  from  the  solitude; 
Low  sings  the  stream  in  murmurs  faint  recalling 

The  chant  of  floods  the  solitude  once  heard; 
And  this  wide  quiet  on  the  hill-tops  falling 

Made  hush  at  eves  that  listener  never  stirred. 

And  as  on  us  it  falls,  our  laughter  stilling. 

Dim  echoes  cross  it  of  all  old  delight! 
The  joy,  along  the  soul's  far  reaches  thrilling 

To  glory  of  the  summer  day  and  night, 
Has  been  inwrought  by  many  a  summer-hour 

Of  past  selves  long  forgot, — enrichment  slow, 
Attuning  mind  and  heart  with  mystic  power 

To  the  fresh  marvel  of  this  sunset's  glow. 


I  think  we  see  our  valley's  brightness  brighter 
I       For  faces  that  once  brightened  by  our  side; 
The  peace  of  the  eternal  mountains  deepens 
At  thought  of  peace  on  faces  that  have  died. 

For  us  no  past  f    Nay,  what  is  present  sweetness? 
I       Dear  yesterdays  dissolving  in  to-day! 
■   The  past^t  flowers  in  every  new  completeness 
Of  thought,  faith,  hope;  and  so  shall  be  for  aye. 


LISTENING  FOR  GOD. 

I  HEAR  it  often  in  the  dark, 

I  hear  it  in  the  light, 
Where  is  the  voice  that  comes  to  me 

With  such  a  quiet  might  ? 
It  seems  but  echo  to  my  thoughts. 

And  yet  beyond  the  stars; 
It  seems  a  heart-beat  in  a  hush, 

And  yet  the  planet  jars! 

O,  may  it  be  that  far  within 

My  inmost  soul  there  lies 
A  spirit-sky^  that  opens  with 

Those  voices  of  surprise? 
And  can  it  be,  by  night  and  day, 

That  firmament  serene 
Is  just  the  heaven  where  God  himself, 

The  Father,  dwells  unseen  ? 

O  God  within,  so  close  to  me 

That  every  thought  is  plain, 
Be  Judge,  be  Friend,  be  Father  still, 

And  in  Thy  heaven  reign? 
Thy  heaven  is  mine, — my  very  soul! 

Thy  words  are  sweet  and  strong; 
They  fill  my  inward  silences 

With  music  and  with  song. 

They  send  me  challenges  to  right, 

And  loud  rebuke  my  ill; 
They  ring  my  bells  of  victory, 

They  breathe  my  "  Peace,  be  still! " 
They  ever  seem  to  say:  **  My  child. 

Why  seek  me  so  all  day? 
Now  journey  inward  to  thyself, 

And  listen  by  the  way! " 


"THE  HILLS  OF  THE  LORD." 

God  ploughed  one  day  with  an  earthquake, 

And  drove  his  furrows  deep! 
The  huddling  plains  upstarted, 

The  hills  were  all  a-leap! 
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But  that  is  the  mountain's  secret, 

Age-hidden  in  their  breast; 
"God's  peace  is  everlasting " 

Are  the  dream-words  of  their  rest. 

He  hath  made  them  the  haunt  of  beauty, 

The  home  elect  of  his  grace; 
He  spreadeth  His  mornings  on  them, 

His  sunsets  light  their  face. 

His  thunders  tread  in  music 

Of  footfalls  echoing  long, 
And  carry  majestic  greeting 

Around  the  silent  throng. 

His  winds  bring  messages  to  them, 
•    Wild  storm-news  from  the  main; 
They  sing  it  down  to  the  valleys 
In  the  love-song  of  the  rain. 

Green  tribes  from  far  come  trooping, 

And  over  the  uplands  flock; 
He  hath  woven  the  zones  together 

In  robes  for  His  risen  rock. 

They  are  nurseries  for  young  rivers; 

Nests  for  his  flying  cloud; 
Homesteads  for  new-bom  races, 

Masterful,  free,  and  proud. 

The  people  of  tired  cities 

Come  up  to  their  shrines  and  pray; 
God  freshens  again  within  them, 

As  he  passes  by  all  day. 

And,  lo!  I  have  caught  their  secret, 

The  beauty  deeper  than  all. 
This  faith— that  life's  hard  moments, 

When  the  jarring  sorrows  befall, 

Are  but  God  ploughing  his  mountains; 

And  the  mountains  yet  shall  be 
The  source  of  his  grace  and  freshness. 

And  his  peace  everlasting  to  me. 


WORSHIP. 


The  river's  laugh  in  the  valley. 

Hills  dreaming  of  their  past, 
And  all  things  silently  opening. 

Opening  into  the  Vast! 

Eternities  past  and  future 

Seem  clinging  to  all  I  see; 
And  things  immortal  cluster 

Around  my  bended  knee. 

—Sunday  on  the  Hill  Top. 
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OUR  SAINT. 

There  was  a  woman  once  so  pure  and  fine 
That  men  half-questioned  if  she  were  divine. 
And  there  were  those  would  weepingly  confess 
Dark  sins  to  her  of  their  unrighteousness. 

She  was  not  canonized,  as  some  have  been, 
And  yet  you  could  not  trace  the  taint  of  sin 
In  any  of  her  quiet  words  and  ways 
Of  any  place  or  day  of  all  her  days. 

And  so  we  thought  her  saint,  and  called  her  such, 
While  here  and  there  came  one  who  longed  to  touch 
Her  garment's  hem,  if  haply  it  might  be 
A  holy  charm  to  set  a  chained  soul  free. 

Madonna?    No;  and  yet  it  always  seemed. 
That  the  still  influences  which  from  her  streamed 
Were  like  those  ancient  ones  where  knelt  and  trod 
The  storied  mother  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Some  saints  are  shrined  upon  the  church's  books 
Who  paved  their  lives  with  p>enance,  and  whose 

looks 
Were  overshadowed  by  a  gloom  intense — 
Error's  sincere  but  bitter  eloquence. 

Not  such  an  one  was  she — our  saint—ah,  no: 
From  all  her  being  shone  the  steady  glow 
Of  loves  and  hopes  that  fed  on  happiness, 
Receiving  which  she  could  the  better  bless. 

She  even  chided  with  a  helpful  smile, 

And   chiding,   longed   to  say,  *'well  done,'*  the 

while, 
Then  beamed  on  goodness  with  so  rich  a  grace 
That  all  sweet  things  seemed  nestling  in  her  fac|. 

The  rankling  hates  and  envies  of  mankind, 

That  steal  their  faith  and  truth,  and  make  them 

blind. 
And  keep  them  back  from  virtue's  path  and  goal. 
Were  scared  and  scattered  by  her  gentle  soul. 

She  turned  not  tremblingly  away  at  sight 
Of  any  ill,  for  love  o'ercame  all  fright. 
And  stirred  the  mother  feeling,  which  is  wont 
To  stand  protectingly  in  danger's  front 

Her  low  voice,  soft  as  breathings  from  a  flute. 
Spake  its  right  word  in  season,  then  was  mute. 
Pausing  and  waiting  willingly  to  learn 
While  other  speech  or  silence  had  its  turn. 

Her  eyes  were  strongest  of  all  speechless  pleas 
To  others'  hearts  for  kindly  sympathies. 
Revealing  hers  as  one  which  could  not  rest 
From  wishing  blessings  on  each  life  unblest. 


Her  willing  feet  and  willing  hands  would  haste 
To  give  each  new-found  sufferer  a  taste 
Of  whatsoever  things  might  help  or  heal 
The  body  or  the  soul,  for  either's  weal. 

Could  you  have  heard  her  pray,  as  we  have  beard» 
To  the  dear  God,  each  fervent  faith-winged  word 
Seeming  to  fly  straight  upward  to  his  throne. 
You  would  have  wished  to  make  her  faith  your  own. 

You  would  have  felt  the  secret  of  her  power, 
And  wondered  not  that  almost  every  hour 
New  strength  and  courage  unto  her  were  sent. 
Nor  that  she  shared  them  wheresoe'er  she  went 

Could  you  have  heard  her  sing,  as  we  have  heard. 
Her  notes  more  pure  than  those  of  any  bird,      , 
And  praise  and  tenderness  in  every  one, 
You  would  have  reverenced  her,  as  we  have  done. 

She  was  herself  a  very  prayer  and  song. 
E'en  though  her  lips  kept  silence  all  day  long; 
You  saw  her  such  in  every  move  and  look. 
You  read  her  such  as  in  an  open  book. 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

But  yesterday  the  snow  was  on  the  hill. 
And  mists  brought  down  a  dull  and  shivering 
ache. 

And  all  the  robins  were  concealed  and  stijl. 
And  not  one  prophet  of  the  flowers  outspake. 

To-day  the  sun  looks  out  with  smiling  face, 
And  drinks  the  cheerless  mists,  and  melts  the 
snow, 

And  woos  each  songster  from  its  hiding  place, 
And  spreads  athwart  the  hill  a  summer  glow. 

Glad  contrast!  Sweet  rebuke  of  feeble  hope! 

Promise  of  seed  and  harvest  time's  return, 
Howe'er  at  intervals  our  spirits  grope 

In  unbelief  of  that  for  which  they  yearn. 

Dear  April  day,  I'll  put  thee  in  my  heart, 
So  that,  when  other  April  days  shall  come 

Like  yesterday,  their  sadness  may  depart 
In  memory  of  thee,  and  doubt  grow  dumb. 

I'll  take  thee,  April  day,  when  thou  art  past. 
Along  with  me  into  the  nearing  May, 

And  months  and  years  beyond,  and  hold  thee  fast 
As  a  bright  benison,  O  April  day. 

No  dreary  mists  between  the  sun  and  me 
Should  hide  the  One  whose  wisdom  can  not  fail» 

And  I  am  all  too  blind  unless  I  see 
Through  every  veil  to  Him  within  the  veil. 
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But  new  anointing  may  restore  the  sight, 

And  bring  a  faith  which,  like  a  midnight  star, 

Shall  ray  through  blackest  darkness  paths  of  light, 
And  show  the  good  awaiting  us  afar. 

Be  our  anointing  on  this  April  day. 
And  let  it  make  our  faltering  purpose  strong. 

And  give  the  living  faith  for  which  we  prar, 
And  change  our  murmuring  to  praisefui  song. 

Its  passage  even  now  foretells  the  sweets. 
In  the  near  future,  of  unnumbered  flowers, 

And  all  the  beauty  which  the  year  repeats, 

From  glistening  dews  to  rainbows  after  showers; 

From  leafy  greenness  in  the  woods  and  fields 
To  day-fringed  splendors  of  the  east  and  west, 

And  soft  effulgence  which  the  night-sky  yields. 
Flowing,  perchance,  from  regions  of  the  blest. 

And  thus  our  aspirations  fed  by  thee, 
O  day  of  days  and  better  life  begun, 

May  more  approach  the  things  which  are  to  be, 
Of  futures  glorious  as  this  April  sun. 


-)(- 


MRS.  M.  J.  ACER  FISHER. 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a  church  service. 

Editor. 


MY  SAVIOUR. 

Unveil  Thy  face,  my  faithful  guide. 
And  let  me  in  Thy  bosom  hide; 
Disperse  the  film  before  mine  eyes. 
And  bid  my  spirit  upward  rise. 

Uplift  the  cloud  this  holy  morn. 
Bring  forth  a  hope  of  sorrow  bom; 
My  stmggling,  restless  heart,  be  still, 
And  calmly  wait  on  God*s  sweet  will. 

My  bark  is  on  the  swelling  tide. 
O'er  billows  bid  me  safely  ride; 
My  hand  is  Arm  that  bears  the  cross — 
Thou,  Thou,  my  gain,  in  every  loss. 

The  waves  are  dashing  on  the  prow, — 
Thy  hand  I  clasp,  support  me  now; 
Thine  eye.  Thy  heart,  Thy  smile,  Thy  love,- 
Till  safe  with  Thee  at  home,  above. 
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FAITH'S  SURRENDER. 

As  vanquished  years  behind  me  glide, 
Trailing  the  banner  of  their  boasts, 

Lo!  step  for  step  and  stride  for  stride, 
Beside  me  walk  their  silent  ghosts. 
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Each,  while  a  narrow  moment  burned, 
The  breath  of  full  existence  shared; 

Then  mortal  Substance  backward  turned, 
Immortal  Shadow  onward  fared. 

Between  the  doing  and  the  dreaming, 

My  slack  hands  fall; 
Between  th€  being  and  the  seeming, 

My  senses  pall; 
And  swiftly  through  life's  broken  arches 
Care  with  his  troop  triumphant  marches, 

And  cl^ms  me  thrall. 

Then  ever,  'mid  the  moving  throng 

Whose  mocking  footfalls  echo  mine. 
Poor  widowed  Memory  heads  along 

Her  children  in  a  lengthened  line. 
What  time  the  head  in  silence  hung, 

I  knew  them  by  that  voiceless  sign — 
Their  tender  forms  for  ever  young,        * 

Their  weary  eyes  as  old  as  mine. 

Between  retreating  and  encroaching 

Their  footprints  lie; 
Between  beseeching  and  reproaching 

Their  voices  die; 
And  every  scheme  of  better  living 
They  mar  with  blotches  of  misgiving, 

And  thrust  it  by. 

The  one  foul  word  in  record  fair 

Stands  out  the  foremost  on  the  page, 
Till  all  of  good  or  glory  there 

Seems  chance- achieved  or  shrunk  with  age; 
The  present  help  of  manly  strength, 

The  royal  sway  of  manly  will. 
However  bold,  go  down  at  length 

Before  some  iron-visored  ill. 

Betwixt  old  baulk  and  new  beginning, 

How  Courage  quails! 
'Twixt  white  intent  and  stain  of  sinning. 

How  Virtue  fails! 
And  backward  on  her  own  path  turning, 
When  Hazard's  lurid  torch  is  burning, 

How  Reason  pales! 

From  self  the  subtile  motive  spun, 

Through  self  the  generous  purpose  bums, 
For  self  the  martyr  deed  is  done, 

And  round  to  self  at  last  returns 
The  boon  for  others  dearly  brought, 

The  far  result  of  sacrifice. 
That  triumphs  in  completed  thought. 

Or  lights  a  gleam  in  dying  eyes. 


Betwixt  grim  fact  and  sad  surmising, 

Joys  merge  in  pain; 
*Twixt  love  for  self  and  self-despising, 

What  grounds  remain, 
Where  Hope  is  lord  and  Fear  is  vassal, 
Where  calm  Content  may  build  her  castle. 

Nor  build  in  vain  ? 

Though  Truth  be  steadfast  as  the  hills 

Whose  flinty  faces  mock  at  Time, 
What  boots  it,  if  no  living  rills 

Roll  downward  from  that  steep  sublime  ? 
I  could  not  hold  its  airy  height, 

Though  I  should  trace  the  narrow  track. 
While  trembling  foot  and  failing  sight 

Conspire  too  well  to  hurl  me  back. 

Between  the  climbing  and  the  creeping, 

There's  blood  and  bruise; 
Between  the  laughing  and  the  weeping, 

The  soul  may  lose 
Her  grasp  of  all  that  makes  the  morrow 
Seem  other  than  a  greener  sorrow. 

With  fresher  dews. 


LAURENCE. 

He  came  in  the  glory  of  summer;  in  the  terror  of 

summer  he  went: 
Like  a  blossom  the  breezes  have  wafted;   like  a 

bough  that  the  tempest  has  rent. 
His  blue  eyes  unclosed  in  the  morning,  his  brown 

eyes  were  darkend  at  mom; 
And  the  durance  of  pain  could  not  banish  the  beauty 
wherewith  he  was  bom. 
[   He  came — can  we  ever  forget  it,  while  the  years  of 
I  our  pilgrimage  roll  ? — 

I    He  came  in  thine  anguish  of  body,  he  passed  'mid 
I  our  anguish  of  soul. 

I    He  brought  us  a  pride  and  a  pleasure,  he  left  us  a 

pathos  of  tears: 
A  dream  of  impossible  futures,  a  glimpse  of  un- 

calendared  years. 
i    His  voice  was  a  sweet  inspiration,  his  silence  a  sign 

from  afar; 
He  made  us  the  heroes  we  were  not,  he  left  us  the 

cowards  we  are. 
For  the  moan  of  the  heart  follows  after  his  clay, 

with  perpetual  dole, 
Forgetting  the  torture  of  body  is  lost  in  the  triumph 

of  soul. 

A  man  in  the  world  of  his  cradle,  a  sage  in  his  in- 
fantine lore. 

He  was  brave  in  the  might  of  endurance,  was  pa- 
tient,— and  who  can  be  more  ? 
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He  had  learned  to  be  shy  of  the  stranger,  to  wel- 
come his  mother's  warm  kiss, 

To  trust  in  the  arms  of  his  father, —  and  who  can 
be  wiser  than  this  ? 

The  lifetime  we  thought  lay  before  him,  already  was 
rounded  and  whole, 

In  dainty  completeness  of  body  and  wondrous 
perfection  of  soul. 

The  newness  of  love  at  his  coming,  the  freshness  of 
grief  when  he  went. 

The  pitiless  pain  of  his  absence,  the  effort  at  argued 
content, 

The  dim  eye  forever  retracing  the  few  little  foot- 
prints he  made, 

The  quick  thought  forever  recalling  the  visions  that 
never  can  fade, — 

For  these  but  one  comfort,  one  answer,  in  faith's  or 
philosophy's  roll: 

Come  to  us  for  a  pure  little  body,  went  to  God  for 
a  glorified  soul. 


NINETY-NINE  IN  THE  SHADE. 

O  FOR  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers! 

O  for  an  iceberg  or  two  at  control! 
O  for  a  vale  that  at  mid-day  the  dew  cumbers! 

O  for  a  pleasure-trip  up  to  the  pole! 

O  for  a  little  one-story  thermometer, 
With  nothing  but  zeroes  all  ranged  in  a  row! 

O  for  a  big  double-barrelled  hygrometer, 
To  measure  the  moisture  that  rolls  from  my  brow! 

O  that  this  cold  world  were  twenty  times  colder! 

(That's  irony  red  hot,  it  seemeth  to  me). 
O  for  a  turn  of  its  dreaded  cold  shoulder! 

O  what  a  comfort  an  ague  would  be! 

O  for  a  grotto  frost-lined  and  rill-riven. 
Scooped  in  the  rock  under  cataract  vast! 

O  for  a  winter  of  discontent  even! 
O  for  wet  blankets  judiciously  cast! 

O  for  a  soda-fount  spouting  up  boldly 
From  every  hot  lamp-post  against  the  hot  sky! 

O  for  proud  maiden  to  look  on  me  coldly, 
Freezing  my  soul  with  a  glance  of  her  eye! 

Then  O  for  a  draught  from  a  cup  of  cold  pizen! 

And  O  for  a  through  ticket,  via  Coldegrave, 
To  the  baths  of  the  Styx,  where  a  thick  shadow 
lies  on 

And  deepens  the  chill  of  its  dark-running  wave! 


ALICE  PEASE  BATES. 

MRS.  ALICE  PEASE  BATES,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Phineas  Pease  was 
bom  in  Centralia,  III.,  August  ist,  1861.  She  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Centralia  and  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  She  studied  music  for  some 
time  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston  under  the  late  Dr.  Louis  Maas  and  during 
the  years  of  1884  and  1885  studied  elocution,  first 
in  Ohio  and  then  in  New  York  City,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  public  a  number  of  times  as  a  reader. 
She  was  married  September  ist,  1886,  to  Arthur  C. 
Bates  of  Boston  and  now  resides  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  She  has  written  many  short  stories  and  poems 
for  leading  newspapers.  Her  latest  production  is  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  "Memory  Bells,"  (Buf- 
falo, 1894).  F.  H.  P. 


MEMORY  BELLS. 

Memory  bells — how  sweet  the  chime, 
When  the  soul  looks  back  on  the  march  of  time! 
Though  their  cadence  has  oflen  a  minor  strain. 
And  wrings  the  heart  with  that  throbbing  pain. 
That  it  felt  when  the  wound  was  fresh  with  grief. 
And  even  time  scarce  brought  relief. 

Memory  bells — a  far  off  chime 
Of  childhood's  fragrant  sunny  clime, 
Of  free  light-hearted  flying  years,    • 
When  lullabys  soothed  all  our  tears, 
And  every  childish  wish  and  hope 
Looked  bright  in  future's  glowing  scope. 

Memory  bells — like  to  a  coil, 

A  peal  of  youth's  ambitious  toil. 

They  give  us  link  by  link  the  tale 

Of  plans  in  which  we  could  not  fail. 

And  dreams  of  future  glory  rent, 

That  caused  no  tear  when  dreams  were  spent. 

Memory  bells— now  sof\  and  sweet, 
They  chime  a  tale:  the  heart  will  beat 
And  answer  each  remembered  strain. 
And  revel  in  love's  sweet  refrain; 
The  solemn  vows  we  uttered  then 
Our  hearts  repeat  in  faith  again. 

Memory  bells — while  life  shall  last, 
This  chime  most  sacred  in  the  past, 
And  e'en  when  death  shall  close  our  eyes. 
Still  sweet  and  clear  its  tones  will  rise, 
Its  upward  flight  will  reach  and  thrill 
The  soul  transformed,  yet  living  still. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


Is  it  the  sight  of  the  violets 
That  wakens  memories  of  the  past  ? 

I  thought  they  were  buned  deep,  so  deep, 
That  even  their  dust  was  scattered  at  last. 

Yet  to-night,  as  I  look  ut  the  rare,  sweet  flowers, 

Pressed  and  lifeless  though  they  be, 
I  know  those  memories  are  living  still, 

Though  only  their  shadows  remain  with  me. 

Dear  little  token  of  faith  and  love. 

You  have  lived  your  life,  your  bloom  has  fled; 
Though  short,  'twas  sweet,  and  the  lesson  you  teach 

Will  live  long  years,  though  you  are  dead. 


LULLABY. 

The  evening  shadows  steal  across  the  quiet  room. 

They  touch  me,  pass  me  slowly  by; 
As  with  my  baby  clasped  within  my  arms, 

I  gently  rock  and  sing  a  lullaby. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  sweetly  rest  to-night. 
Hie  thee  to  the  slumber  land  to  roam; 

Angels  guard  thy  happy  spirit  there, 
Bring  thee  with  the  dawning  safely  home. 

Pure  thy  soul,  thy  heart  untouched  by  care; 

Sorrow  can  not  haunt  my  darling's  brow. 
Would  that  thou  could 'st  ever  thus  be  free, 

And  thy  future  peace  perfect  as  now. 

Slowly  now  the  snowy  eyelids  droop, 
My  baby  gently  nears  the  slumber  land, 

Sweeter,  fairer,  are  its  beauties  rare. 
Than  we  could  know  or  ever  understand. 


OUR  BABY. 

Dear  little  face  so  pure  and  fair. 

Framed  in  silken  shining  hair, 

Eyes  of  deepest  violet  hue. 

Lips  like  a  rosebud  fresh  with  dew, 

Dimpled  hands  so  soft  and  sweet. 

Two  little  snowy  restless  feet. 

Form  that  a  sculptor  would  love  to  trace: 

Is  it  a  wonder  we  call  her  Grace  ? 


MUSIC. 


Oh  wondrous  art  that  can  my  soul  enthrall. 
And  hold  a  willing  captive  to  thy  least  caprice; 

Thy  lighest  strain  could  never  tire  or  pall, 

In  thee  from  care  and  grief  I  find  a  sweet  release. 


ADELE  REMINGTON  INGERSOLL 

MRS.  ADELE  REMINGTON  INGERSOLL 
was  bom  thirty-four  years  ago  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  has  lived  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  an  eight  years*  residence  in  La  Fay- 
ette, Ind.,  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Joel  M.  Inger- 
soll.  in  1882.  Her  early  education  was  obtained  in 
various  private  schools  of  Rochester,  and  has  been 
continued  by  solid  reading  and  study.  Both  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  verse-writers  in  their  youi^ 
days,  and  as  Mrs.  IngersoU  had  a  happy  childhood 
and  is  having  a  happy  wifehood  and  motherhood,  it 
seems  natural  that  the  inherited  tendency  should 
express  itself.  F.  D.  T. 


TO  REMENYrS  VIOLIN. 

When  first  I  heard  thee,  wondrous  instrument, 
A  dormant  sense  I  knew  not  of,  awoke! 

A  subtle  sense  of  seeing  with  my  soul 
The  meaning  of  the  words  which  thy  strii^ 
spoke! 

When  those  loved  tones  brought  to  my  listening  ear 
A  romance,  soft  as  notes  of  woodland  dove, 

I  saw  sweet  calm  overspread  this  troubled  world; 
And  all  else  died,  save  peace,  and  joy,  and  love! 

Then  from  thy  heart  a  plaintive  cry  arose! 

The  moaning  of  an  unforgiven  soul 
Whose  anguish  rose  and  fell,  and  then  grew  dumb. 

When  ceased  thy  voice  its  mournful  barcarole. 

Soon,  to  my  wondering  sense,  came  joyous  shouts! 

And  tramp  of  many  men  seemed  marching  by! 
I  saw  the  flashing  of  their  burnished  steel! 

Saw  flags  unfurled,  for  which  men  fight  and  die! 

Whoe'er  thy  master's  magic  touch  invoked. 
Came  tripping,  like  forgotten  fancies'  ghosts! 

He  called  as  well  the  demons  out  of  hell, 
As  summoned  be  fair  Heaven's  angelic  hosts! 

Long  may  his  hand  caress  th^e,  wondrous  one! 

Long  live  thy  power  to  make  men's  souls  awake! 
The  saints  in  heaven  are  blessed  indeed,  if  there 

They  hear  such  music  as  ye  two  can  make! 


LOVE. 


Mind  and  Heart  of  God  were  wedded! 

Unto  them  a  child  was  given! 
All  the  earth  was  dead  with  darkness. 

But  this  child  appeared  from  heaven, 
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And  a  flood  of  light  came  with  him, 
Bringing  peace  and  sweet  content 

Unto  all  whose  hearts  were  open 
To  the  being  God  had  sent. 

Where  he  makes  his  habitation, 

There  he  dwelleth  evermore; 
Faith,  the  bar  upon  the  gateway, 

Hope,  the  seal  upon  the  door, 
Keeping  him  a  willing  captive 

From  his  erstwhile  home  above. 
Mighty  child  of  mighty  parents, 

Everlasting,  perfect  Love. 


EVOLUTION. 

Stand  ye  there,  alike  God's  creatures; 

Tree  and  woman,  side  by  side! 
Differing  but  in  outward  features, 

All  the  secrets  that  ye  hide 
Of  the  laws  of  life  and  being. 

True  of  one  are  true  of  both; 
We  would  find  by  deeper  seeing, 

Souls  but  vary  in  their  growth. 

Are  you  thinking,  soul  of  woman. 

Of  the  age  that  used  to  be. 
When  you  made  some  green  world  gladder 

By  your  presence  there,  a  tree  ? 
Are  you  longing,  forest  monarch. 

For  the  coming  ages,  when. 
By  some  grand  metempsychosis, 

You  may  be  a  king  of  men  ? 

Who  can  tell  how  long  the  journey 

Since  ye  left  the  dim  unknown! 
Through  what  depths  ye  must  have  struggled! 

What  foes  met  and  overthrown! 
Who  shall  say,  oh!  souls  immortal. 

Reaching  ever  toward  the  light. 
How  much  less  than  utter  God-hood 

Is  the  limit  of  your  height! 


SUNRISE. 

As  silent  Night  drew  back  her  sombre  skirts, 
She  said  unto  her  child,  pale  Eastern  Sky, 

"'  Behold!  thy  bridegroom  cometh  from  his  rest! 
Stretch  forth  thine  arms  to  him  for  he  is  nigh!  *' 

A  lovely  light  illumined  the  pale  face 
As  on  Ward  came  her  lord  upon  his  way; 

And  when  he  gently  kissed  her  pallid  brow 
The  happy  maiden  blushed — and  it  was  day! 


THOMAS  THACKERAY  SWINBURNE. 

THOMAS  THACKERAY  SWINBURNE  is  the 
youngest  (posthumous)  child  of  John  Thack- 
eray and  Jane  Emily  Swinburne.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  until  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
occurred  in  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood.  After  engaging  in 
several  occupations  he  finally  entered  his  brother's 
printing  office  and  learned  that  trade.  Afterwards 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  a  job  printing  office, 
but  not  fancying  the  business,  sold  out  and  pre- 
pared for  college  with  the  intention  of  following  a 
profession.  He  entered  the  University  of  Rochester 
with  the  class  of  '92.  Was  poet  of  the  class,  and 
was  editor  of  the  department  of  verse  on  the  Cam- 
pus ^  to  which  the  most  of  his  pieces  were  contributed. 
He  wrote  the  Rochester  college  song  **  Our  Alma 
Mater",  which  has  been  set  to  music  and  is  sung 
by  the  Glee  Club  and  at  the  annual  commencement 
of  the  University  of  Rochester.  L.  A.  B. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  Jesus  calmly  slept, 
On  wind-tossed  Galilee, 

His  timid  followers  kept 
A  watch  of  agony. 

Those  weary  worldlings  slept, 

In  dark  Gethsemane, 
When  Jesus  sadly  kept 

His  watch  of  agony. 

They  watched  while  Jesus  slept 
They  slept  while  Jesus  watched. 

While  tears  of  blood  He  wept. 
They  calmly  slept  untouched. 

Thus  earthly  things  we  deem 
To  be  of  greatest  worth, 

While  heavenly  things  oft  seem 
To  be  the  things  of  earth. 


PARTING  SONG. 

Say  not  adieuy  but  au  revoir— 

We  owe  the  past  a  farewell  sigh: 
A  fear  to  mutual  pleasures  o*er; 

To  hallowed  scenes  a  fond  good-bye; 
But  even  these,  in  other  days 

Shall  memory  of^  again  renew. 
And  may  we,  ere  we  go  our  ways, 

Say  au  revoir^  but  not  adieu. 
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Say  not  adieu^  but  au  revoir^ 

And  let  each  overflowing  heart, 
In  silence,  a  libation  pour, 

To  pledge  our  friendship  ere  we  part; 
No  vow  with  sacred  oil  or  wine 

Than  such  an  offering  is  more  true — 
An  earnest  hand-clasp,  mine  and  thine, 

Then,  au  revoir^  but  not  adieu. 


CLIO. 


She  stands  on  time's  exalted  pinnacle, 
The  eternal  present,  pointing  to  the  land 
Of  the  departed,  and  holding  in  her  hand 

An  open  scroll,  wherein  her  plum^  quill 

Of  centuries  agone  keeps  chronicle 
For  future  ages.    She  summons  back  again 
The  vanished  years,  a  long  and  phantom  train. 

Whose  deathless  deeds  her  living  pages  fill. 

Her  mournful  pipe  awakes  a  thousand  strains 
Of  love  and  war,  and  tales  of  land  and  sea; 

She  tells  of  human  progress,  and  she  shows 
Its  scattered  monuments  in  her  domains, 

The  mighty  works  of  ancient  majesty, 
0*er  which  the  ivy  creeps  and  Lethe  flows. 


-)(- 


HERVEY  SMITH  TOMER. 

HERVEY  S.  TOMER  was  bom  in  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  November  12th,  1853.  He  began 
newspaper  work  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  has  continued  at  it  most  of  the  time 
since,  including  about  six  years  of  editorial  service 
in  Rochester.  Mr.  Tomer  has  always  been  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and  is  at 
present  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  such  work,  chiefly 
short  stories  and  sketches.  W.  W. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MOSfiUITO. 

Thy  song  hath   ceased ;   the  thread  is   snapped 
asunder 

Whereby  suspended 
Thy  little  life ;  oblivion  gulfs  thee  under, 

And  all  is  ended. 
Once,  in  my  youth,  I  scoffed  at  thy  creation. 

So  useless  seemed  it ; 
Yet  thou  didst  trace  the  red  blood's  circulation. 

Ere  Harvey  dreamed  it.  • 

Vein  was  thy  search,  e'en  though  a   "find"  re- 
warded 

Thy  sanguine  yearnings, 
When  some  fresh  field  thy  victim  left  unguarded 

In  slumberous  turnings. 


Science  was  thine,  and  thou  hast  often  trampled 

Fields  anatomic, 
Hast  tapped    kings'    veins,  the   blood  of  sages 
sampled, 

And  jesters  comic. 
Cowper  could  not  deface  with  wanton  pleasure 

The  glow-wonns  gilding ; 
But  I  have  spoiled  thee  of  thy  crimson  treasure 

And  wrecked  thy  building ! 
Thy  song  is  sung,  and  on  thy  bill  is  grafted 

Death's  ruthless  veto, 
Yet  well  we  know  a  keener  ne'er  was  drafted. 

Defunct  mosquito ! 


JANET. 

Ah,  my  false,  false-hearted  Janet ! 

She  was  fair  and  she  began  it, 

For  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  coming  home- 
ward from  the  school. 

Looked  at  me,  and  blushed  and  faltered 

That  I  seemed  so  strangely  altered — 

Was  it  anything  that  she  had  done  that  made  me 
seem  so  cool  ? 

That  was  thirteen  years  ago,  sir. 

In  the  spring,  and  we  grew  closer 

Through  the  dandelion  season  and  the  daisy- 
scented  weeks. 

And  we  two  were  found  together,  sunny  skies  or 
stormy  weather. 

Wandering  through  the  hoary  woodlands  and  be- 
side the  crystal  creeks. 

We  were  young ;  had  we  been  older 

Our  devotion  had  been  colder ; 

Hand  in  hand  we  had  not  wandered  then  with  feet 
all  brown  and  bare  ; 

We  were  ten ;  had  we  been  twenty 

Surely  I  should  now  have  plenty 

Of  dead  dandelion  blossoms  plucked  from  Janet's 
tangled  hair. 

But  ere  I  had  learned  to  whisper, 
Passion  moved,  or  she  to  lisp  her 
Soft  replies  of  doubt  or  confidence. 
The  summer-time  had  fled. 
And  when  came  the  winter  cover 
On  the  hills,  another  lover 

Drew  my  false,  false-hearted  Janet  on  a  crimson 
colored  sled. 


THE  THUNDERBOLT. 

The  heavy  cloud-mountains  were  riven  asunder, 
The  valley  was  bathed  with  a  glare  from  the  sky; 
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Ah,  how  the  earth  quaked  at  the  boom  of  the 
thunder ! 
Then  women  thanked  God  with  their  eyes  turned 
on  high — 
Thanked  their  God  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  drew 
nigher 
The  treasures  for  whom  their  full  hearts  over- 
flowed ; 
But  the  moon,  glancing  down  through  a  rift,  has- 
tened higher 
To  veil  a  dead  face  that  looked  up  from  the  road! 


I  HEARD  THEB  CALLING. 

I  HBAR  thine  accents  rend  the  air, 

I  hear  thee  calling  ; 
I  hear  thee  when  the  night  is  fair, 
When  cloudless  floats  the  radiant  *moon. 
When  pipes  the  frog  in  his  lagoon 

I  hear  thy  caterwauling  ! 

I  hear  thee.  Thomas  !    There's  a  slow 

And  plaintive  pathos  in  thy  tone 

That  comes  to  me,  a  poet  lone 

And  thoughtful,  and  the  flow 

Of  rhymes  is  stopped  the  while  I  list 

To  thy  *'  Maria  **  quavered  low 

From  some  near  housetop. 

Ah,   from  thee,  perchance,   was  sweet  **  Maria  '* 

torn ; 
And  likewise,  haply,  in  the  spree 
An  eye,  a  bunch  of  hair,  were  missed. 
**  Maria  **  will  not  come.    Thy  cry 
Is  heard  by  me  and  I  can  catch 
Thy  outlines  on  the  neighboring  thatch  ; 
Thy  back  bent  upward  to  the  sky 
With  heaviness  of  inward  woe, 
Thy  slitted  ears,  thy  hair  awry, 
Thy  tail  that  moveth  to  and  fro, 
Thy  furrowed  brow — however,  that 
Was  furrowed  by  some  rival  cat. 
I  hear  thee,  Thomas,  but  thy  mate 
Will  see  thee,  hear  thee,  nevermore  ; 
So  go  thy  way  and  mend  thy  pate, 
Nor  airse  thy  luck  nor  rail  at  Fate, 
Remembring  there  be  cats  galore. 


FREEDOM. 


And  far  through  clouds  that  made  the  present  dark 

The  future  spread  fair  as  a  sunlit  sea, 

And  Peace  dwelt  there,  and  all  the  land  was  free. 


WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON. 

REV.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON 
was  bom  in  Weslford.  Vt,  October  19th,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  from  Rochester  University  in 
1857,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  there  in  1859. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Wooster 
Place  Baptist  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  he 
remained  there  until  1861,  when  he  resigned,  and 
made  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  After  spending 
a  year  as  tutor  in  modern  languages  in  Rochester 
University,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorale  of 
the  Mount  Auburn  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  but  in  188 1  he  retired  from 
this  oflice  and  for  ten  years  or  so  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work.  He  is  counsellor  of  the  Chautau- 
qua literary  and  scientific  circle.  He  has  also  lec- 
tured at  Wellesley  College  on  English  literature, 
Rochester  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1873. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  has  contributed  extensively  to  peri- 
odicals, and  he  is  the  author  of  some  twelve  printed 
books,  which  in  the  aggregate  have  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  about  half  a  million  copies.  In  1892 
he  became  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
His  chair  is  that  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

J.  G.  W. 


DEDICATED. 

Book  of  page  inviolate. 
Thee  I  seal  and  consecrate; 
Sacred  thou  henceforward  art 
Unto  scriptures  of  the  heart. 

Fair  and  innocent  thy  look, 
Leaves  unwritten,  little  book; 
Written  all  thy  leaves,  be  thou 
Innocently  fair  as  now! 

Innocently  fair,  but  then 
Stored  and  storied  from  the  pen, 
Vow  of  friendship,  counsel  sage, 
Subtle  spell  on  every  page. 

Each  white  leaf  upturn  its  face 
With  a  meek,  imploring  grace, 
Pray  who  writes  bestow  good  care 
Not  to  fleck  what  now  is  fair.^ 

Little  book,  I  charge  thee  be 
Cheer  to  her  that  choose  out  thee; 
Comfort  her  with  hand  and  token. 
Signature  of  faith  unbroken. 
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Hearken,  book,  a  secret  hear, 
1-ow,  bend  low,  thy  hoarding  ear, 
•Close,  keep  close,  what  thee  I  tell, 
Or  ensure  thou  use  it  well! 

AVhose  thou  art,  her  breast  within. 
Hides  a  book  to  thee  a  twin; 
Many  a  page  is  virgin  still. 
She  may  write  there  what  she  will. 

Tell  no  other,  but  tell  her. 
Haste  to  tell,  and  not  defer; 
Tell  her,  bid  her,  beg,  conjure. 
Make  those  living  scriptures  pure! 

Thou  wilt  perish  by  and  by. 
Little  book,  with  things  that  die; 
That,  with  things  that  live  forever, 
Will  abide,  to  perish  never, — 

Aye,  with  all  its  scriptures  clear. 
Rescued  from  the  burning  sphere, 
Will,  with  her  that  owns  it,  go 
Endless  ways  in  weal  or  woe. 

Faithful  monitor  be  thou; 
Sometimes,  when  she  bends  her  brow 
Over  thee  to  con  the  signs, 
Show  her  this  between  the  lines. 


COURAGE. 

Soldiers  twain  stood  facing  danger. 

Side  by  side,  alone  and  still; 
Bold  was  one,  to  fear  a  stranger, 

Light  of  thought  as  stout  of  will. 

But  the  other,  grave  and  serious, 
Deeply  pondered,  where  he  stood. 

Felt  the  spell  of  the  mysterious 
Overshadowing  neighborhood 

Of  the  mortal  menace  hidden 
In  that  moment's  sudden  chance; 

Till  the  throng  of  thoughts  unbidden 
Trampled  white  his  countenance. 

Then  his  comrade  marked  his  pallor 

And  a  rallying  charge  he  made. 
Out  of  his  light-hearted  valor 

Lightly  spoken,  "You're  afraid! " 

"True,  my  friend,"  with  blanched  lips  said  he; 

•*  I  have  fear  as  you  have  none; 
But  I  stand  here,  staunch  and  steady. 

You,  with  half  my  fear,  would  run!  " 


VANITAS  VANITATUM. 

There  is  no  profit  in  the  earth— the  gems  v^dk 

seem 
Deceive  us,  with  a  mocking,  borrowed  beam. 
We  are  somnambulists;  this  mortal  state 
In  a  sleep-walking  only — we  await 
The  voice  of  God  to  rouse  up;  like  a  fool, 
Who  sees  the  mirrored  sky  within  a  pool. 
And  claps  his  hands,  deeming  the  splendid  scene 
Indeed  beneath  the  wave,  indeed  terrene. 
Nor  lifts  one  upward  glance  to  where  true  heaven 
Is  bright  with  sunny  noon  or  starry  even — 
Like  him,  we  dive  in  a  deceiving  sea. 
And  grasp  at  pearls  with  idiotic  glee, 
Which  are  but  imitations  of  the  true. 
Deluded  with  a  fashion  and  a  hue! 


THE  POETS  MINE. 

There  is  a  power  or  passion  of  the  spirit, 
Oh!  wrought  not,  laid  not,  by  the  spirit's  will, 

But  coming,  going,  as  the  fit  may  wear  it. 
Or  he,  the  viewless  conjurer,  compel. 

That  feigns,  translates,  transmutes,  whatever  fill 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  the  substance  of  the  mind, 

Into  bright  forms  and  essences,  that  still 
Flit  with  its  shifting  phase,  return  refined 
To  more  pure  modes  of  grace  more  gloriously 
combined. 

These  pass  into  the  spirit;  there  they  grow 
Into  a  clearer  beauty;  thus  they  blend 

With  her  own  being;  an  empyreal  glow. 
And  they  are  one,  yet  not  the  same;  these  lend 

Their  life,  and  the  blithe  spirit  hastes  to  spend 
An  effluence  of  her  quality  divine 

Which  makes  them  co-immortal:  without  end 
This  passes  with  the  i>oet,  till  a  mine 
Of  jewels  purest-wrought  doth  in  his  spirit  shine! 


ASSOCIATION. 

....    Thou, 
Consenting  thus  to  parley  with  the  fool 
According  to  his  folly,  like  becomest 

—  The  Epic  of  SauL 

WISDOM. 

We  make  ourselves  a  laughter— unless  we 
Warp  toward  our  end  with  wisdom;  who  is  weak 
Well  needs  be  wise,  to  win — wisdom  is  power, 

....    The  slave, 
If  wise,  may  make  a  foolish  master  serve. 

--Ibid. 
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MAN. 

We  are  the  creatures  and  the  sport  of  chance, 
Puppets  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  idle  play, 
A  while,  a  little  while,  fooled  to  suppose 
We  do  the  dancing  .we  are  jerked  to  do— 
And  then,  resolved  from  our  compacture  brief 
Into  the  atoms  which  once  on  a  time 
Together  chanced  and  so  were  we,  we  drop 
Plumb  down  again  into  the  great  inane 
Abyss,  and  recommence  the  eternal  whirl! 

—Ibid. 
STORM. 

A  deep-mouthed  boom  of  thunder  from  the  west. 
After  a  sword  of  lightning  sudden  drawn 
Then  sheathed  within  the  scabbard  of  the  cloud. 
Which  now,  spread  wide,  had  blotted  out  the  sun. 

—Ibid, 

NEW  YBAR. 

The  punctual  shadow  to  the  summit  drew; 
Twelve  strokes  of  lighter  silence  fell  like  dew. 
Audible  to  the  spirit,  and,  behold, 
The  vision  of  the  Dead  year  was  urolled. 
Full-length  he  leaned  aslant  the  slumbering  snow, 
Which  clad  all  things  in  Chinese  weeds  of  woe, 
Easing  his  fall— that  not  a  breath  might  mar 
The  listening  awe  that  yearned  from  snow  to  star. 
—  The  Old  Year  and  ike  New, 


-)(- 


CAReUNE  R.  WILKINSON. 

THE  following  poem  was  written  by  Miss  Caro- 
line R.  Wilkinson,  sister  of  Professor  Wilkin- 
son. She  formerly  taught  English  in  the  Rochester 
Free  Academy.  Editor. 


HARK. 


The  truant  child  o'ertaken  by  the  dark. 

In  sad  bewilderment,  where  two  ways  meet; 

White  robes  of  morning  draggled,  and  her  feet 
Beclogged  with  mire;  and  many  a  bleeding  mark 
Of  awkward  reach  through  briers  bristling  stark. 

For  flowers  or  berries  which  she  dare  not  eat. 

But  clutches  still,  scared  at  her  own  heart's  beat, 
And  crying  to  the  lonesome  sky.     When,  hark! 
A  voice!  And  from  that  frightened  heart  a  voice 

Responsive,  thrilling  up  through  cloud  and  night! 

"  My  child!  *'  "  O  father,  take  me  to  the  light!  ** 
Her  apron  emptied  now  from  bless^  choice! 

Such,  Lord,  was  I,  when  through  the  dark.  Thy 
call 

Made  empty  all  my  heart  for  Thee,  my  All. 


JENEVEHAH  MARIA  WINTON. 

MRS.  JENEVEHAH  MARIA  WINTON,  poet 
and  author,  was  born  in  Orrville,  N.  Y.,  May 
I    iith,  1837.     Her  maiden  name  was  Pray,  and  she 
I   belongs  to  a  family  with  many  branches  throughout 
I   the  Union.    Three  brothers  of  her  father's  ancestry 
I    came  over  from  France  with  Lafayette  and  joined 
I   the  American  forces.    One  of  these  gave  his  means 
I    and  ships,  another  became  an  officer  in  the  Con- 
I   tinental  army,  and  the  tliird  gave  his  life  for  the 
I   American  cause.      Her  father,  a  native  of  Rhode 
I    Island,  was  educated  in  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land,  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher.       Her 
mother,  the  daughter  of  an  English  earl  and  other- 
wise related  to  some  of  England's  most  exemplary 
and  noted  nobility,  was  very  highly  educated  and 
Ivrote  considerable  prose  and  poetry,  some  of  which 
was  published  in  book  form,  under  a  pen-name. 
Mrs.  Winton  early  began  to  write,  and  while  at- 
tending Lima  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  wrote  much 
poetry.       Many  of  her  poems  were  printed  and 
copied  extensively,  under  some  pen-name  or  un- 
signed, in  magazines  and  other  periodicals.     In  her 
younger  years  she  wrote  much  and  earned  consid- 
erable means.   Being  then  in  affluent  circumstances, 
it  was  her  custom  to  give  what  she  earned  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate.     In  after  years  when  the  wife 
of  William  H.  Winton,  after  living  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  other  cities  of  the  West,  her  productions 
were  identified  and  copied  far  and  near.      Many  of 
her  original  poems  were  set  to  music  by  Thomas  P. 
Westendorf  and  others.   For  several  years  her  resi- 
dence has  been  in  Rochester  and  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
where,  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
her  manuscripts  were  given  to  the  press.      Since 
that  event,  which  nearly  took  the  mother's  life,  but 
few  productions  have  been  sent  out.    For  nearly  two 
years,  to  escap^the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  she 
resided  in  southern  New  Jersey,  among  the  rustic 
surroundings  of  her  farm  on  Landis  avenue,  East 
Vineland.      More  recently  she  has  resided  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.     She  is  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  H.  A.  V. 


MEMORIES  OP  CHILDHOOD. 

The  memories  of  childhood. 

How  pleasantly  they  come 
With  the  sound  of  ringing  waters. 

And  the  wild  bee's  dreary  hum; 
With  the  breath  of  scented  clover. 

And  the  incense  like  perfume 
That  floated  from  the  orchard  trees 

Througout  their  days  of  bloom. 
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With  a  vision  of  the  meadow, 

Where  the  purple  violets  grew, 
And  butter -cups  like  drops  of  gold, 

Lay  sparkling  in  the  dew; 
The  streamlets  where  the  mosses 

Were  ever  green  and  bright, 
'  The  steep  banks  where  the  laurels 

Their  clusters  pink  and  white. 

Of  the  bare  and  breezy  upland. 

The  woodland  dark  and  wild, 
And  the  hillside  where  the  early  flowers 

I  loved  so  dearly,  smiled; 
How  radiant  was  the  sunshine, 

How  balmy  were  the  showers, 
Which  fell  on  those  beloved  scenes 

In  life's  unclouded  hours! 

And  echoes  of  sweet  voices 

Their  golden  memories  bring. 
Such  tones  as  thrill  and  charm  the  heart 

When  life  is  in  its  spring; 
The  songs  my  father  sang  to  me. 

The  baby's  bird-like  glee, 
The  soft,  low  voice  of  infant  prayer 

Beside  my  mother's  knee. 

Bright  visions  of  my  childhood. 

Dear  echoes  of  the  past. 
Upon  my  life-path  later  years 

Have  many  a  shadow  cast! 
But  through  them  all  the  sunshine 

Of  early  summers  still 
Beams  with  a  freshness  and  a  warmth 

Time  can  not  change  or  chill. 


GOOD-BYE  DEAREST. 

Close  he  held  me  in  his  arms, 
Even  parting  has  its  charms. 
Who  remembers  sorrow's  dart, 
Cheek  to  cheek,  heart  to  heart? 
"Good-bye,  dearest!  "  whispered  low. 
We  had  known  such  bliss  below! 
Must  it  end,  must  this  farewell 
Finis  of  love's  story  tell  ? 

No,  we  parted  for  a  while. 

Each  would  meet  the  other's  smile 

In  the  joyous  days  to  come. 

When  our  hearts  would  feel  no  gloom. 

"Good-bye,  dearest!  "  still  I  hear, 

When  the  stars  shine  bright  and  clear, 

When  the  river  ripples  by. 

And  the  passing  zephyrs  sigh. 


"  Good-bye.  dearest!  "  soft  and  low. 
Words  of  love  and  words  of  woe; 
Still  the  river  ripples  by, 
But  it  was  our  last  good-bye! 
There  are  griefs  the  heart  may  know. 
Blighting  all  of  life  below; 
Yet  we  live  and  journey  on, 
When  our  every  hope  is  gone. 


HEART'S  LONGINGS. 

I  LONG  to  see  my  mother's  hands 

That  sacred  volume  raise, 
And  join  again  my  voice  with  here 

In  songs  of  sacred  praise; 
And  then  withal,  I  long  to  kneel 

Beside  the  altar  there, 
And  hear  again  from  father's  lips 

That  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  long  to  gather,  loved  ones  all, 

Around  the  hearth  of  home, 
And  talk  of  joys  we  sometimes  shared 

Ere  each  began  to  roam; 
To  hear  again  the  shouts  of  mirth 

Far  down  the  shady  glen. 
And  hide  the  clouds  that  darkly  hang 

Between  the  now  and  then. 

I  long  to  stand  beneath  the  ro5f 

That  sheltered  dear  ones  all. 
And  list  to  hear  my  father's  step 

Just  coming  through  the  hall; 
And  I  would  have  my  mother's  hands 

Pressed  gently  on  my  brow, 
And  see  her  as  she  used  to  stand 

And  hear  her  accents  low. 


WRITE  TO  ME  OFTEN,  DARLING. 

Write  to  me  often,  dariing, 

Sending  words  of  kindly  cheer, 
The  path  of  life  to  soften, 

Which  so  rugged  seems  and  drear. 
Write  to  me  in  thy  sadness. 

And  my  teare  shall  flow  with  thine, 
Write  in  thy  hours  of  gladnesss 

It  will  send  fresh  charms  to  mine. 

Write  when  thy  soul  is  yearning, 

For  the  good  and  true  in  life; 
When  with  pure  impulse  burning. 

Thou  art  earnest  in  the  strife. 
Write  words  of  kind  aflection 

And  'twill  bring  the  past  more  near. 
Make  words  thy  soul's  reflection. 

Write  as  you  would  talk  if  here. 
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WILLIAM  LYLE. 

WILLIAM  LYLE  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1822.  His  father  having  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  entire  responsi- 
bility and  care  of  the  boy  developed  upon  his 
mother,  a  noble  Scottish  woman  who,  with  limited 
means  and  a  sincere  faith  in  God's  goodness,  ear- 
nestly strove  to  perform  the  duty  allotted  to  her. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
Lancasterian  school  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
ag^e  of  twelve  years  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Glasgow,  where  a  few  years  afterward  he  became 
apprenticed  to  a  potter.  He  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  a  night  school  and  became  well  advanced. 
In  1849,  lie  married  Janet  Wylie  of  Kincardine,  on 
the  Forth,  who  still  brightens  his  home.  In  1862 
Mr.  Lyle  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position  in 
England,  and  while  there  published  a  numt>er  of 
meritorious  poems  which  commanded  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  one  in  particular  "The  Grave  of  Three 
Hundred,"  which  was  honored  by  acceptance  and 
thanks  from  Her  Majesty.  Some  years  later  Mr. 
Lyle  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  On  his  ar- 
rival here,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  long  held  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  now  resides  in  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.  J.  D.  R. 

JAMIE'S  PAIRTIN'. 

MiTHER,  yer  bairn  is  deein', 

Tm  wae  to  pairt  wi*  you, 
But  God  I  ken  is  waitin' 

An*  Tm  his  baimie  noo. 
YeVe  aye  been  kind  to  Jamie 

Baith  wi'  yer  heart  an'  han'; 
He*ll  no  forget  his  mither 

In  yon  far  l)etter  Ian*. 

He*ll  mind  yer  lovin*  kisses, 

An*  his  weel-mended  claes, 
An*  hoo  ye  used  to  buckle 

His  sair,  sair  bluidin'  taes. 
Mither,  sit  doon  beside  me, 

An*  dry  yer  tearfu'  ee; 
Tm  gaun  tae  tell  the  angels 

Hoo  guid  ye*ve  been  to  me. 

I*  11  see  my  brither  Willie 

When  I  reach  my  new  hame, 
An*  ril  tell  him  his  mammy 

Will  also  soon  come  hame. 
Then  we  will  play  thegither, 

An*  while  the  days  awa*, 
*Till  ye  come  up  to  heeven 

Beside  yer  baimies  twa. 


Kiss  me  aince  mair,  my  mither — 

There's  sugar  on  yer  mou'; 
ril  gee  that  kiss  to  Willie— 

He'll  ken  it  comes  frae  you. 
Tak*  my  han'  at  the  pairtin*. 

The  daylicht's  growin'  dim. 
But  see,  God's  staunin'  waitin' — 

Its  never  dark  wi'  him. 


MARY. 


As  the  craw  flees  tae  its  nest, 

Tae  shun  the  stormy  weather, 
As  the  bee  aye  wings  its  t>est 

For  hame  among  the  heather, 
Sae  yont  the  gait  I  travel  straight, 

An*  frae  my  coorse  ne*er  vary, 
In  thocht  I  see,  what*s  waitin*  me. 

In  yon  wee  cot  wi*  Mary. 

As  the  bumie  lilts  alang 

Tae  the  widenin*  river, 
Croonin*  aye  its  simple  sang, 

Waitin*  or  tumin*  never, 
Juist  sae  my  feet  as  sure  an*  fleet, 

My  heart  as  licht*s  a  fairy, 
Skirt  roon*  the  braes,  for  something  says 

Ayont  them  a*  is  Mary. 

Sune  her  cottage  hame  I  see, 

For  I  hae  learned  to  love  it. 
Faster,  like  the  craw  I  flee, 

Tae  reach  the  nest  I  covet 
Syne  frae  her  mon*  the  hinney  dew 

I  kiss,  no'  ae  bit  scarey. 
The  wild  bee  meets  wi*  nae  sic  sweets 

As  charm  the  lips  o*  Mary. 


SWEETIES. 

Guid  wife  o*  mine,  is  no  so  lang 
Sin*  we  were  joined  thegither; 

I  picked  ye  oot  frae  a*  the  thrang. 
An*  wudna  hae  anither. 

Yer  voice  was  music  to  my  ear. 
I  lo*ed  yer  very  shadow; 

I  thocht  the  simmer  days  were  near 
.  When  ye  cam*  ower  the  meadow. 

But  noo,  losh  me,  the  change  is  great, 
As  sure*s  my  name  is  Sandy, 

It*s  aye  het  water — ^air*  an*  late — 
Ye*ve  turned  a  perfect  randy. 
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I  dauma  ca*  my  nose  my  ain 

For  yer  daft  fishwife  clatter, 
The  simplest  thing  effects  yer  brain 

An*  mak's  ye  mad's  a  hatter. 

Listen,  guid  man:    Afore  we  wed 

Ye  aye  were  kind  an'  pleasin*, 
But  noo  frae  mom  till  time  for  bed 

Ye' 11  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
Sweet  words,  sweet  cakes,  then  worked  the 
spell— 

Whilk  was  a  thoosand  pities- 
May  be  the  faut  lies  wi'  yersel — 

Juist  try  me  wi'  the  sweeties. 


MOTHER'S  OLD  TEA  CADDY. 

Ah  me,  how  this  memory  clings 

Around  the  common  things  of  life. 
And  how  each  wee  memento  brings 

The  past  through  years  of  dark  and  strife. 
One  is  beside  me,  tarnished  now, 

But  dear  forever  to  my  heart, 
Nor  care,  nor  loss,  nor  time's  keen  plow 

Can  rend  its  claims  to  love  apart — 
My  mother's  old  tea  caddy. 

Here  are  the  letters,  dim  and  worn, 

I  read  and  answered  long  ago, 
Before  the  thorns  of  life  had  torn 

The  tender  feet  that  wander  so. 
Here,  too,  are  notes  of  great  things  done, 

When  I  thought  earth  was  made  for  me. 
But  not  one  trophy— hardly  won, 

Can  match  the  beauty  I  can  see 
In  mother's  old  tea  caddy. 

Her  wrinkled  fingers,  thin-and  frail, 

Have  often  clasped  it  round  about, 
Then  shook  its  scented  grains  like  hail, 

And  poured  the  stated  portion  out 
Her  dear  old  hands  are  stiff  and  cold 

Beneath  the  turf  on  distant  shore. 
My  own  life  tale  is  wellnigh  told, 

But  my  heart  treasures  at  its  core 
Her  battered,  worn  tea  caddy. 

How  blest  the  heart  that  bears  along 

Some  memories  of  kind  deeds  done. 
How  sad  when  in  the  years  that  throng 

Come  visions  that  we  fain  would  shun. 
Amid  too  much  I've  done  amiss 

A  sweet  remembrance  comes  to  me, 
And  often  I  thank  God  for  this, 

I  cared  that  there  was  always  tea 
In  mother's  old  tea  caddy. 


JOSEPH  BLOSSOM  BLOSa 

JOSEPH  BLOSSOM  BLOSS  was  bom  in  Rodi- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  November  22nd,  1839.  He  wai 
educated  in  district  school  No.  14  and  in  Cbver 
Street  Seminary.  He  entered  into  t|»e  grocery 
business  as  a  clerk  when  about  eighteen  yeais  of 
age,  and  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  member  of 
the  wholesale  house  of  G.  C.  Buell  &  Co.,  Kodi- 
ester.  In  1880  he  published  anonymously  the 
"Morning  Breath  of  June.'*  He  has  contributed 
under  different  noms  de  plume  both  prose  and 
poetry  to  the  press.  He  is  the  youngest  child  of 
the  late  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Bloss.  Editor. 


THE  DYING  SOLDIER. 

"  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God  that  yt 
may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all 
to  stand,  ....  having  on  the  .  .  helmet  of  salvation,  aod 
taking  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God." 

Captain  of  Faith,  thy  man  at  arms 
Bowed  with  the  weight  of  many  years, 

Disabled  by  the  hand  of  time, 
Is  halting  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  welcome  mandate  of  thy  voice, 
Which  bids  him  duty's  path  to  seek, 

His  willing  spirit  gladly  hears, 
But  his  exhausted  flesh  is  weak. 

Yet  still  on  Zion's  walls  he  waits, 

For  a  relief  with  listening  ear. 
To  answer  when  thy  trumpet  calls, . 

"  Commander,  I  am  here!  '* 

From  the  hard  battle  fields  for  truth, 
No  foe  of  thine  could  make  him  flee, 

For  victory  he  gave  thee  praise. 
And  for  defeat  he  blamed  not  thee. 

Back  to  thy  hand  the  sword  he  gives, 
The  shield  and  breastplate  he  lays  down. 

And  where  the  warrior's  helmet  rests, 
Place  thou  the  Everlasting  Crown. 

And  when  we  back  to  mother  earth 
Give  him,  whose  life  was  so  well  spent. 

Do  thou.  Creator  of  all  good, 
Grow  flowers  upon  his  grassy  tent 

And  bid  thy  winds  that  search  all  lands. 
To  bring  the  seed  of  some  great  tree. 

Deep  plant  thou  it  beside  his  grave. 
And  nourished  let  it  be. 
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Let  it  be  some  tall  oak  or  pine, 
That  wind  and  tempest  it  may  scorn, 

Let  eagles  in  its  branches  sit, 
Song  birds  its  lower  limbs  adorn. 

Let  it  be  straight  and  strong  as  he, 
With  all  its  arms  upraised  to  heaven, 

Like  him  point  everyone  to  thee, 
Who  seeks  to  be  forgiven. 

While  warring  eagles  guard  his  grave. 
Let  voice  of  song  birds  never  cease, 

The  heart  of  him  who  trusts  in  Thee 
Must  always  have  thy  peace. 

Thus  God  by  nature  plainly  shows 
This  life  was  built  upon  His  plan, 

And  that  the  life  that  he  approves 
Is  when  man  lives  for  man. 


SING  MB  OLD  SONGS. 

Sing  me  old  songs,  to  younger  lives 
Than  yours  and  mine  belong  the  new; 

Sing  the  old  songs  you  used  to  sing. 
When  hearts  were  light  and  cares  were  few. 

Sing  me  old  songs,  to  younger  lives. 

Strange  words,  new  tunes  give  greater  zest, 

But  to  tired  travelers  on  life's  way. 
The  oldest,  plainest,  are  the  best. 

Sing  me  old  songs,  while  fashion's  crowd 
Is  charmed  with  art  beyond  the  sea. 

The  old  deserted  lonesome  songs. 
Grow  sweeter  still  to  you  and  me. 

Sing  me  old  songs,  upon  the  new. 
Let  modem  taste  bestow  encore, 

They  can  not  warm  to  life  old  hearts. 
Nor  bring  the  tears  like  songs  of  yore. 

Sing  me  old  songs,  for  from  their  depths, 
We  drew  again  our  happiest  days. 

And  from  their  loftiest  height,  the  soul 
Sends  forth  the  purest  prayer  of  praise. 


FLORIDA. 


Here  orange  blossom's  virgin  breaths. 
Entice  to  dreams  of  nuptial  bliss, 

Here  golden  apples  fit  for  gods 
Exchange  their  nectar  for  a  kiss. 

Here  guava  yields  her  luscious  jell. 
Magnolia  spreads  her  sheltering  shade. 

Here  the  prize  berry  of  the  world 
Is  common  as  the  earth  God  made. 

— Florida  and  New  England. 


HARRIET  M.   TALMAN- 

HARRIET  M.  TALMAN  was  bom  in  Perinton, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  long  been  a  resident  of 
Rochesltr.  Having  inherited  literary  talent,  she 
began  writing  when  but  a  child.  More  recendy  her 
poems  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Editor. 


IT   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN. 

Suppose,  (from  the  standpoint  of  reasons  own  sway,) 
The  "might  have  beens"  realized  and  living  to-day. 
Materialized  fancies  in  every-day  dress. 
Incongruous  medley,  you're  bound  to  confess. 

**  Maud  Muller  "  so  sweet  in  her  **  meadow  of  hay,'* 
Looks  woeful,  as  wife  of  his  "judgship"  to-day; 
Grown  faded  and  worn,  away  from  her  sphere. 
The  "judge  "  grown  a  cynic,  morose,  and  severe. 

For  who  shall  determine,  or  measure  the  needs 
Of  the  soul  all  advancing,  that  ever  upleads 
To  yet  higher  levels  of  fitness  and  right. 
And  journeys  alone,  on  its  own  upward  flight  ? 

So  the  "  might  have  been  "  fancies  with  those  of  to* 

day. 
Are  mingling,  and  gliding,  and  melting  away, 
Our  fanciful  real,  is  bubble  and  foam, 
Th'  Eternal  Ideal,  our  shelter  and  home. 


THE  OLD  SONGS. 

"  How  I  love  the  songs  you  used  to  sing 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  " 
While  the  years  flit  by  with  noiseless  wing. 

We'll  sing  them,  soft  and  low. 

Sweet,  careless  freedom  of  youthful  day. 

With  never  a  darksome  night; 
We'll  keep  the  gleam  in  our  hearts  alway. 

And  sing  in  its  fadeless  light. 

Let  the  songs  flow  on!  yes,  ever  and  aye. 

Each  day  shall  bring  its  theme, 
Creating  a  new,  and  diviner  lay, 

For  the  past  was  but  a  dream. 

And  the  beautiful  real  is  here,  and  now; 

We'll  sing  and  be  glad  to-day. 
The  morrow  is  coming,  we  know  not  how, 

Nor  where  it  will  lead  the  way. 

And  the  songs  of  to-day,  and  the  *'  long  ago,'* 
Shall  re-echo  adown  life's  stream. 

With  musical  ripple,  soft,  tender  and  low. 
When  to-day  shall  be— a  dream. 
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SHERMAN  D.  RICHARDSON. 


COL.  SHERMAN  D.  RICHARDSON,  is 
known  as  the  soldier  poet,  orator  and  author. 
His  famous  battle  poems,  "Sheridan  U  Stone 
River,"  and  **  Hancock  at  Gettysburg,"  have  given 
him  a  national  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  wherever 
he  recites  them,  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
elocutionists.  He  donned  the  blue  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  wore  the  bars  at  seventeen,— the 
youngest  officer  in  his  Corps.  He  bears  marks  of 
the  war.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  re- 
sides in  Rochester.  Editor. 


SHERIDAN  AT  STONE  RIVER. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

Four  miles  of  Blue  and  four  miles  of  Gray, 
The  battle  watch  stand  at  the  dawn  of  the  day: 
The  fog  lies  in  banks  over  river  and  plain, 
No  reveille  sounding,  no  bugle  refrain. 
The  silence  of  death  holds  its  spell  o*er  the  fields, 
Save  the  low  muffled  sound  of  artillery  wheels; 
Or  the  deep,  solemn  tread  of  columns  of  men 
As  they  march  to  their  stations  by  thicket  and  glen. 

Four  miles  of  guns  pointing  east  at  the  foe; 
Four  miles  of  flags  like  the  dawn's  kindling  glow; 
Four  miles  of  steel  that  is  gleaming  with  death; 
Four  miles  of  veterans  that  scarcely  draw  breath, 
Imbued  with  a  spirit  sublime  as  the  hour; 
Inspired  with  a  courage  resistless  in  power; 
A  battle  front  grand  'neath  heaven's  high  doom 
Guarding  the  gateway  of  Northland  and  home. 

Like  a  statue  of  stone  in  the  morning'?  gray  light 
*•  Little  Phil "  and  his  steed  wait  the  sound  of  the 

fight. 
Tho'  his  heart  throbs  impatient,  his  face  shows  no 

sign, 
Save  the  swift  sweeping  glance  down  the  dim,  silent 

line. 
'Tis  the  calm  of  the  master,  but  deep  in  his  breast 
A  cyclone  is  sleeping  in  ever  unrest, 
That  with  fury  will  rouse  at  the  first  signal  gun, 
Unrestrained  as  the  lightening  till  the  battle  is  done. 

One  by  one  the  stars  vanish  as  upward  on  high 
The  blush  of  the  morning  makes  crimson  the  sky. 
From  out  of  the  brake  the  awakening  breeze 
Just  moves  the  cloud  banks  hanging  low  mid  the 

trees: 
'Tis  the  pause  before  battle— the  halting  of  doom. 
When  carnage  is  crouching  to  spring  from   the 

gloom — 


Have  pity,  O  God  of  the  battle,  to  day 
When  the  Blue  of  the  North  meet  their  brothers  in 
Gray. 

But  hark!  from  the  southward  the  boom  of  a  gun, 
With  the  flash  of  its  flame  tells  the  fight  has  begun. 
The  muskets'  loud  rattle,  the  yell  of  the  foe. 
Like  blood  in  the  fog  with  an  infernal  glow— 
They  are  charging  our  lines— they  are  met  hand  to 

hand, 
They  have  captured  our  cannon — ^no  power  can 

withstand: 
Brave  Davis  j^nd  Johnson  are  swept  from  the  field, 
The  '*  Pride  of  the  West "  to  the  foeman  must  yield. 

"  '  To  the  foeman  must  yield  ? '    What,  the  boys  I 

led? 
Repeat  but  those  words  and  disgrace  on  yourheadi 
Stand  fast  every  man— it  is  treason  to  fail! 
We  will  laugh  at  the  danger  tho'  hell  should  assail! 
Shot  double  the  guns — swing  round  the  right  line, 
There  is  sport  in  the  brake— there  is  fun  in  the  pine! 
See  them  coming   like   demons   with    Weathers 

ahead! 
Aim  low,  boys,  and  give  them  a  breakfast  of  lead! " 

Ah!  bravest  of  brave  those  words  have  quick  sped 
To  the  boys  where  the  bullets  are  heaping  the  dead, 
And  the  flash  of  your  sword  as  you  ride  down  the 

line 
Now  makes  their  blood  boil  as  if  drunken  with 

wine. 
But  the  flash  of  your  eye  is  an  army  in  power. 
And  it  holds  the  men  there  in  this  terrible  hour. 
When  the  bravest  of  Southland  roll  up  a  fierce  flood 
To  break  on  that  headland  in  billows  of  blood. 

Closer  and  closer  he  gathers  his  men. 
As  fiercer  and  wilder  they  charge  yet  again. 
The  powder  is  gone,  but  the  steel  still  is  bright, 
And  he  charges  them  back,  like  a  whirlwind  of 

might! 
But  see!  there's  the  signal— thy  duty  is  done- 
March  back  the  brave  veterans,  a  hero  each  one. 
The  army  is  saved  by  the  sacrifice  grand— 
The  gateway  is  closed  to  the  loved  northern  land. 

"  Here's  all  that  is  left."    What  are  left  are  butfew. 
And  they  would  have  died  in  the  battle  for  you. 
The  stars  they  shall  fall  on  thy  shoulders  to-day, 
And  the  sheen  of  their  glory  shine  on  for  aye. 
Come,  Army  of  Cumberland,  roll  up  a  cheer. 
Wave  flags  to  the  soldier  who  never  knew  fear! 
Let  your  cannon  speak  out,  let  your  drums  loudly 

beat 
To  brave  ''Little  Phil,"  who  would  never  retreat! 
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DENVER  JIM. 

Say,  fellers,  that  onery  thief  must  be  nigh  us, 

Fur  I  jist  saw  him  carom  this  way  to  the  right — 
Ah!  there  he  is  now,  right  under  that  burr  oak 

As  fearless  and  cool  as  if  waitin'  all  night. 
Well,  come  on,  but  jist  git  ivery  shooter  all  ready 

Fur  him  if  he's  spilin'  tu  give  us  a  fight; 
The  birds  in  the  grove  will  sing  chants  to  our  picnic, 

And  that  limb  hangin'  over  him  slants  about 
right. 

Say,  stranger,  good  mornin*.    Why,  dog  blast  my 
lasso,  boys, 

If  it  aint  Denver  Jim  that's  corraled  here  at  last, 
Right  aside  of  the  filly.    Well,  Jim,  we  are  sarchin* 

All  night  fur  a  conple  about  of  yer  cast; 
And  seein'  yer  enter  this  openin'  so  charmin' 

We  thought  that  perhaps  yer  might  give  us  the 
trail. 
Havn't  seen  anything  that  wud  answer  description  ? 

What  a  nerve  that  chap  has,  but  it  can  not  avail. 

Want  tu  trade  bosses  fur  the  one  I  am  stridin'  ? 

Will  give  me  five  hundred  betwixt  fur  the  boot  ? 
Say,  Jim,  that  are  gold  is  the  strongest  temptation, 

And  many  a  man  would  say  "give  it  and  skoot.** 
But  we  don't  belong  to  that  denomination; 

Yer  have  got  to  the  end  of  yer  rope,  Denver  Jim. 
In  ten  minutes  more  we'll  be  crossin*  the  prairie, 

And  yer  will  be  hangin'  right  there  from  that  limb. 

Have  yer  got  any  speakin'  why  the  sentence  aint 
proper? 
Here,  take  yer  a  drink  from  the  old  whiskey 
flask— 
Ar'  not  dry  ?    Well,  I  am,  and  will  drink  to  yer, 
partner, 
And  the  wish  that  this  court  will  not  bungle  its 
task. 
There,  the  old  lasso  circles  yer  neck  like  a  fixture; 
Here,  boys,  take  the  line  and  wait  fur  the  word; 
I  am  sorry,  old  pard,  that  yer  claim  has  gone  under. 
Fur  yer  don't  meet  yer  fate  like  the  low  common 
herd. 

What'fe  that  ?    So  yer  want  me  to  answer  a  letter, 

Well,  give  it  to  me  till  I  make  it  all  right; 
A  moment  or  two  will  be  only  good  manners. 

The  judicious  acts  of  this  court  must  be  white. 
"'Long  Point,  Arkansas,  the  13th  of  August, 

My  dearest  son,  James,  somewhere  out  in  the 
west, 
For  long  weary  months  I've  been  waiting  for  tidings, 

Since  your  last  loving  letter  came  eastward  to 
bless. 


**God  bless  you,  my  son,  for  thus  sending  that 
money, 

Remembering  your  mother  when  sorely  in  need; 
May  the  angels  from  heaven  now  guard  you  from 
danger. 

And  happiness  follow  your  generous  deed. 
How  I  long  so  to  see  you  come  into  the  doorway. 

As  you  used  to  of  old,  when  weary,  to  rest; 
May  the  days  be  but  few  when  again  I  can  greet  you, 

My  comfort  and  staff,  is  your  mother's  request." 

Say,  pard,  here's  yer  letter.    I'm  not  good  at  writin*, 

I  think  you'll  do  better  to  answer  them  lines; 
And  fur  fear  I  might  want  it  I'll  take  off  that  lasso, 

And  the  hoss  yer  can  leave  when  yer  get  to  the 
"Pines." 
And,  Jim,  when  yer  see  yer  old  mother  jist  tell  her 

That  a  wee  bit  of  writin'  kinder  hastened  the  day 
When  her  boy  could  come  eastward  to  stay  with 
her  always; 

Come,  boys,  up  and  mount  to  and  Denver  away. 

O'er  the  prairie  the  sun  tipped  the  trees  with  its 
splendor, 
The  dew  on  the  grass  flashed  its  diamonds  so 
bright, 
As  tenderest  memories  came  like  a  blessing 
From  the  days  of  sweet  childhood  on  pinions  of 
light. 
Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  as  they  parted  that 
morning. 
Yet  the  trail  of  a  tear  marked  each  cheek  as  they 
turned, 
For  higher  than  law  is  the  love  of  a  mother — 
It  reversed  the  decision— the  court  was  adjourned. 


-)(- 


DELLE  WHITNEY  NORTON. 

FOR  many  years  a  resident  of  Rochester,  Mrs. 
Delle  Whitney  Norton,  was  born  in  Fort 
Edward,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  January  ist,  1840. 
She  became  the  wife  of  H.  B.  Norton  of  Roch- 
ester, January  ist,  1874.  Editor. 


THE  MISSING  SHIP. 

I  WATCHED  for  her  from  mom  till  night. 

The  ship  I  launched  upon  a  day 
When  seas  were  smooth  and  skies  were  bright^ 

And  favoring  winds  blew  o'er  the  bay  ! 

I'd  frightened  her  with  many  a  care. 
With  tears  I'd  shed  and  sighs  repressed. 

And  bade  her  take  my  ventures  where 
She  could  exchange  them  all  for— rest. 

She  sailed  across  the  harbor-bar, 

And  sunshine  glimmered  in  her  tracK 
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But  morning's  light  or  evening's  star 
Shines  not  upon  her  coming  back ! 

And  where  she  is  I  can  not  tell.! 

Her  caig^o  was  of  such  a  sort 
It  may  be  she  can  neither  sell 

Nor  barter  it  in  any  port. 

And  so  she  sails  in  fruitless  quest 
O'er  seas  reflecting  alien  skies, — 

Yet  sailing  east  or  sailing  west 
Her  pennant  never  homeward  flies. 

'T  is  possible  the  way  she's  lost. 
Or  suffered  shipwreck  on  some  shore  ; 

But  whether  she's  becalmed  or  tossed 
By  tempests,  she  returns  no  more ! 

Therefore  I'm  looking  out  alway, 
With  eyes  tear-blinded,  o'er  the  sea ; 

In  hope  she  will  sail  back  some  day 
With  rest  for  my  poor  heart  and  me. 


DO  NOT  SLAM  THE  GATE. 

0  Harry  I  pray  don't  laugh  at  me  !— 
But  when  you  go  so  late, 

1  wish  you  would  be  careful,  dear, 

And  never  slam  the  gate  ! 

For  Bessie  listens  every  night. 

And  so  does  teasing  Kate, 
To  tell  me  nextxlay  what  o'clock 

They  heard  you  shut  the  gate ! 

*T  was  nearly  ten  last  night,  you  know, 

But  now  't  is  very  late 
(We  have  discussed  so  many  things); 

O  do  not  slam  the  gate ! 

For  if  the  neighbors  hear  you,  they 

Will  say  our  future  fate 
We  have  been  talking  over,  so 

You  must  not  slam  the  gate  ! 

I  know  't  will  only  be  the  truth. 
But  then,  I  wish  they'd  wait 

To  canvass  our  affairs  until — 
Well — ^pray  don't  slam  the  gate  ! 

At  least  not  now.    But  by-and-by, 
When  in  *'  our  "  home,  I  wait 

Your  coming,  I  shall  always  like 
To  hear  you  slam  the  gate  ! 

For  whether  you  go  out  or  in. 

At  early  hour  or  late. 
They  will  not  care  to  tease  me  then. 

About  that  horrid  gate ! 


ANNA  STARBUCK  JENKS. 

THE  sea-girt  island  of  Nantucket  was  the  birth- 
place of  Mis.  Anna  Starbuck  Jenks,  wife  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Elwell  Jenks.  Although  of  New  Eng- 
land birth,  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  beea 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Jenks,  since  early  childhood. 
There  she  was  formerly  well  known  for  her  prose 
and  poetic  contributions  to  the  local  press  and 
foreign  publications  over  the  name  of  Anna  C 
Starbuck.  Mrs.  Jenks  has  contributed  to  the  Dem- 
ocrai  and  ChrofticU^  Post- Express^  Union  and  Ad-- 
verHser^  and  Jury  of  Rochester,  to  Judge^  Forest 
and  Stream^  and  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine^ 
Among  her  literary  admirers,  she  numbered  the  late 
venerable  poet  Whittier,  from  whom  she  once  re- 
ceived an  autograph  letter  of  encouragement  and 
grateful  recognition.  A.  E.  J. 


ST.  MALO'S  CAPE. 

St.  Malo,  hermit  of  the  hills. 
Let  fall  his  cape  of  ample  fold 

Upon  the  dewy  mountain  grass. 
The  while  his  orisons  he  told. 

Such  holy  calm  enwrapped  him  there. 
So  sweet  the  smile  upon  his  face, 

A  timid  red-breast  came  and  hid 
Her  egg  within  his  cloak's  embrace. 

Tlien  through  the  hermit's  gentle  heart 
The  care  for  motherhood  grew  strong  ; 

He  left  his  cape  for  largess,  while 
The  robin  tiianked  him  with  a  song. 

For  days  she  sat  upon  her  nest, 
And  Malo  watched  her  brooding  joy. 

While  mountain  zephers  fanned  his  cheek: 
And  soothed  his  life  from  all  annoy. 

And,  lo !  one  morning  when  the  sun 
Had  dried  the  garment's  fringe  of  dew,. 

From  out  the  lining  of  his  robe 
A  new-fledged  birdling  upward  flew. 

And  overhead  the  mother-bird 
Made  all  the  air  with  music  ring, 

While  of  the  hermit's  tenderness 
She  taught  her  infant  bird  to  sing. 

And  all  the  flowerets  shook  with  joy. 
And  fairy  sprites  from  hill  to  hill 

Sent  forth  the  tidings,  gleefully ; 
And  with  his  name  they  echo  stilK 
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The  hermit  turned  unto  the  Lord, 

And  chanted  praise  where  praise  was  due, 
Well  knowing  that  the  Maker's  heart 

Is  author  of  the  good  we  do. 

And  Male  raised  his  beaming  eyes, 
And  thanked  the  Father  over  all, 

And  said,  "  Without  thy  guiding  care 
Not  e'en  the  sparrows  earthward  fall." 


MID'SUMMER. 

Thb  moments  come,  the  moments  go ; 

A  subtle  fragrance  everywhere. 
As  if  the  seasons  in  their  flow 

Were  sowing  blessings  on  the  air. 

Each  tender  leaf  and  clover-bloom 
Makes  ready  for  the  sickle-blade ; 

The  sky  drops  down  a  sweet  perfume 
Of  dew-drops,  when  the  sunsets  fade. 

The  chanting  voices  of  the  wood. 
The  meadow's  song  of  glad  assent. 

Unerring  prophesies  of  good, 
Breed  cheerfulness  and  sweet  content. 

The  moments  come,  the  moments  go, 
A  golden  halo  o'er  the  hours, 

My  listening  ear  can  catch  the  low 
Sweet  childish  laughter  of  the  flowers. 

From  out  her  purple  velvet  hood 
The  pansy  lifts  her  quiet  eyes, 

While  mignonette  and  brierwood 
Are  trembling  with  a  rich  surprise. 

A  brooding  peace  b  over  all, 
A  sense  of  rest,  a  sense  of  love, 

And  still  small  voices  seem  to  call 
Our  kneeling  hearts  to  His  above. 

So  moments  come,  and  moments  go, 

I  do  not  count  the  time, 
I  only  know  the  summer's  flow 

Is  laden  with  a  rhyme. 


MARY. 


Above  the  manger,  where  the  Christ-child  lay, 
There  bent  a  radiant  face,  in  days  gone  by; 
And  Mary,  mother,  felt  her  virgin  heart 
Grow  strangely  soft  and  padent  as  she  gazed. 
And  ever  since,  this  sweet  and  tender  name 
Seems  borne  by  women  who  are  pure  and  good. 

— A  Tender  Name. 


ARTHUR  ELWEU  JENKS. 

DR.  ARTHUR  ELWELL  JENKS  has  won  for 
himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker.  His  lectures  indicate  what  might  be  called 
literary  conscience,  both  in  careful  diction  and  in 
thoughtful  sympathy  with  his  subjects.  The  titles 
of  some  of  his  popular  lectures  are  "  Footprints  in 
Art  and  Literature,"  ''Master  Spirits  of  our  Cen- 
tury," "  Dickens'  Place  in  our  Hearts  and  Homes," 
"On  the  Lookout,"  "What  will  it  Amount  to?" 
"The Crucible  and  the  Ingot."  Dr.  Jenksisof 
New  England  ancestry,  the  son  of  the  late  Geoige 
W.  Jenks,  and  of  an  eminently  intellectual  family. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Winslows,  of  "Mayflower"  fame.  He  was 
bom  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  there.  He  was  in  dental  practice  in 
Nantucket  for  twenty-five  years,  going  to  Rochester 
in  the  winter  of  1890.  He  has  done  a  consider- 
able editorial  work.  A.  S.  J. 


THE  MONK'S  VISION. 

A  LONELY  monk,  so  runs  an  olden  story, 
Devout  and  faithful  to  his  art  as  well, 

Whose  pictures  glimmered  with  a  mystic  glory. 
Sought  out  a  friendly  abbot  in  his  cell. 

He  held  a  jewelled  cross  aloft,  adoring 
The  love  of  Christ  that  symbol  typified: 

"Would  I  could  paint,"  he  mused,  with  eyes  im- 
ploring, 
"  The  face  of  Him  who  for  my  ransom  died! 

"  I  would  adorn  these  walls  with  hues  resplendent; 
,    With  faces  of  the  martyrs,  and  Christ's  head! " 
The  abbot,  pleased  with  his  designs  transcendent. 
Looked  kindly  on  the  painter,  there,  and  said: 

"  Bring  hither  what  you  choose,  so  pure  and  tender, 
And  let  your  genius  have  its  perfect' sway; 

And  thus  to  God,  our  Father,  daily  render 
Your  gifts  of  adoration  while  you  may." 

"  But  men  look  at  my  finest  efforts,  sneering; 

And  will  He  more  than  these,  my  work  admire  ? 
No!  ril  destroy  them  all! "  the  monk  cried,  fearing, 

"  If  thus  I  may  be  purified  by  fire." 

Lo!  suddenly,  in  spotless  vestments  shining, 
Our  Saviour  blessed  the  monk  on  bended  knee; 

"I  crown  thy  labors;  henceforth  cease  repining; 
Take  thou  each  daily  cross  and  follow  me." 

The  monk  looked  up,  his  choicest  pictures  gleaming 
With  living  colors  artist  never  knew; 
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And  Christ  was  honored,  and  heaven's  light  came 
streaming 
To  glorify  the  least  that  he  could  do. 

How  oft  pale  JEnvy  wounds  our  hearts  with  sorrow! 

While  Malice  will  invade  our  holiest  thought; 
And  shrouds  to-day,  and  threatens  us  to-morrow, 

Although  but  kindness  in  our  deeds  is  wrought. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  legend  olden; 

Despise  no  sacrifice  on  sea  or  land; 
Thy  brother's  pure  intent  makes  his  act  golden; 

Learn  that  no  grace  transcends  the  helping  hand. 


A  WINTER  LESSON. 

I  WATCHED  a  tiny  snow-flake  in  its  flight, 
Pure  as  an  angel's  ken,  its  crystal  eyel 

So  silently  a  good  deed  yields  its  mite, 
And  melts  in  holy  grace  of  charity. 

How  like  the  Christmas  yule  log,  warm  and  bright, 

Seems  each  brave  soul  that  seeks  another's  cheer! 
How  like  a  solitary  star  at  night. 

To  him  who  treads  life's  moorland,  cold  and 
drear,—- 
The  aid  that  lights  again  his  old  home  fire; 

Bright  days  long  gone  are  his;  'mid  falling  tears, 
He  hears  an  echo  from  the  heavenly  choir,    ' 

When  love  rolls  off  the  burden  of  the  yearsl 

Ye  who  are  warm,  forget  not  in  your  thought. 

The  friendless — prayerful  still,  in  all  their  need; 
Bid  gladness  be  their  guest,  with  comfort  fraught. 

For  'tis  your  helping  hand  and  not  your  creed 
Brings  swift  relief,  so  chill  the  winter  blast! 

While  yet  the  poor  man  bows  his  weary  head, 
Or  woman  croons  o'er  fagot's  blaze — the  last! 

Give  not  a  stone,  but  bread  of  life  instead. 

No  chime  of  bells  like  sound  of  kindly  words; 

No  sermon  grander  than  the  hand  that  gives; 
Ah,  sweeter  than  the  matins  of  the  birds. 

One  sainted  almoner  of  earth,  who  lives  * 
To  bless  from  bounty's  store,  so  oft  denied. 
The  worthy,  patient  poor,  at  Christmas-tide! 


LOWELL. 


In  mystic  whispers,  lisp  a  nation's  grief. 
As  Lowell  passes  to  the  Silent  Land! 
At  Court,  ambassador  of  civil  life, 
Or  in  that  grander  realm  of  letters,  where 
He  reigned  as  king,  wooing  the  Muses,  he 
Won  manly  hearts,  and  woman's  pure  regard. 
—James  Russell  Lowell, 


LOVE  M.  WILLIS. 

MRS.  WILLIS'S  maiden  name  was  Love  M. 
Whitcomb.  She  is  a  native  of  Hancock,  N. 
H.,  and  sprung  from  a  long  line  of  thinkers  in  the 
liberal  ranks  of  New  England.  She  inherited  free- 
dom of  thought  and  a  happy  gift  of  expression. 
Her  writing  for  the  public  has  t>een  done  principally 
for  magazines  and  newspapers  and  consisted  of 
stories  for  children,  philosophical  and  religious  ar- 
ticles and  occasional  hymns  and  poems.  At  one 
time  she  edited  Tiffany  s  Monthly ^  a  philosophical 
journal  published  in  New  York  City.  One  book 
of  hers,  entitled  *' Scripture  Text  lUastrated,"  writ- 
ten for  Sunday  school  children,  awakened  consider- 
able interest  and  some  controversy.  Mrs.  Willis's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Linn,  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  Editor. 

THE  SOUL'S  VENTURE. 

Just  from  out  the  cloudy  dream-land 
Floats  the  breath  of  summer  flowers, 

As  if  each  wave  of  air  were  laden 
With  the  wealth  of  Adra's  bowers. 

Like  a  mist  with  sunlight  tinted, 
When  the  morning  splendor  gleams, 

I  can  catch  a  shadow's  brightness 
From  that  beauteous  land  of  dreams. 

Faintly  breathing,  hark!  the  whisper 

Of  sweet  voices  come  and  go. 
Words  of  tenderness  first  spoken 

In  the  charm^  long  ago. 

From  the  farther  shore  now  dimly 

I  can  see  a  beck'ning  hand; 
Catch  the  echo  of  light  footsteps 

As  they  fall  upon  the  strand. 

Who  will  bear  me  o'er  the  waters 
To  that  beaut'ous  land  of  dream  ? 

I  will  load  with  richest  offerings 
Him  who  braves  with  me  the  stream. 

Hasten,  for  the  shadows  thicken, 

Darkness  comes,  I  must  away; 
Alas!  alas!  will  no  one  bear  me  ? 

Ferryman,  I  can  not  stay. 

There!  now  bear  your  trav'ler  swiftly. 

To  my  heart-beat  dip  you  oar, 
We  are  nearing,  now  we're  nearing 

Close  upon  the  shadow  shore. 

Ah!  the  mist  is  floating  o'er  us; 

Gone  the  brightness  from  the  strand. 
Hushed  are  now  the  loving  voices. 

Faded  is  the  beck'ning  hand! 
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Onward  through  the  silent  darkness! 

I  am  tempted  back  no  more, 
For  to  me  the  beauteous  dream-land 

Lies  in  shadowy  hope  before. 


ASPIRATION. 

Father,  hear  the  prayer  I  offer. 
For  sweet  peace  I  do  not  cry. 

But  for  grace  that  I  may  ever 
Live  my  life  courageously. 

Not  within  the  fresh,  green  pasture 

Will  I  ask  that  I  may  lie, 
But  the  steep  and  stony  pathway 

May  I  tread  rejoicingly. 

Not  beside  the  clear,  still  waters 
Do  I  pray  Thou  wilt  me  guide. 

But  rd  strike  the  flinty  boulder. 
Whence  the  living  spring  may  glide. 

If  I  go  where  flowers  of  summer 

Still  the  rugged  path  adorn, 
Let  me  weave  them  into  garlands. 

Though  each  one  should  bear  a  thorn. 

Not  the  glorious  sunlight  only 
Will  I  crave,  oh  God,  of  Thee! 

But  to  see  Thy  fiery  pillar 
In  the  darkness  guiding  me. 

Be  my  strength  in  every  weakness. 
In  my  doubt  be  Thou  my  guide; 

Through  each  peril,  through  each  danger 
Draw  me  nearer  to  Thy  side. 


-)(- 


GEORGE  NEWELL  LOVEJOY. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  sketch  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  with 
several  selections  from  his  poems,  will  be 
found  in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  April,  1890, 
vol  II.,  p  220.  Much  of  his  literary  work  has  been 
identified  with  Rochester.  Editor. 


UNREALIZATION. 

He  came  to  me  day  after  day. 

When  joy  no  longer  was  my  stay; 

He  came  unbidden  and  unsought, 

And  to  my  life  sweet  comfort  brought. 

His  words  were  few,  yet  each  to  me 

Was  full  of  wondrous  sympathy, 

While  ever  on  his  gentle  face 

There  beamed  for  me  Love's  tender  grace. 

Still,  all  unconscious  was  my  heart 

He  would  become  of  me  a  part — 


So  much  of  self,— to  prove,  indeed, 
In  every  hour  a  gracious  need. 
Until,  one  day,  all  suddenly, 
The  angel  of  sad  mystery 
Descended  at  my  door,  and  said. 
In  faltering  tones:  '*  Thy  friend  is  deadl  " 
**  Deadl  dead! "    And  should  I  no  more  hear 
That  voice,  or  see  the  face  so  dear, 
Or  feel  that  presence  through  whose  spell 
My  inmost  being  was  made  well  ? 
For  now,  amid  my  tears  and  loss. 
When  all  my  joy  was  turned  to  dross — 
Aye,  in  that  hour  of  new-made  grief. 
When  no  one  came  to  my  relief, 
I  realized  too  well— at  last- 
Recalling  all  the  happy  past, 
How  much  of  my  own  life  was  he 
Who  never  more  would  come  to  me. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

The  Poet  sat  in  his  chamber 

And  sought  to  sing  of  Spring, 
*Twas  a  day  of  days,  one  of  royal  May's— 

When  one  should  feel  to  sing! 
But  trying  never  so  hard 

To  lift  his  voice,  ah,  nie! 
No  musical  note  fell  from  his  throat. 

And  never  a  song  sang  he. 

But  the  Poet  went  out  of  his  chamber 

And  sought  the  field  and  grove, 
Feasting  his  soul  on  Nature's  whole— 

The  earth,  and  the  sky  above. 
And  he  found  his  voice  as  he  went  along. 

And  now  he  began  to  sing. 
And  sweet  was  each  note  that  fell  from  his  throat 

As  he  sang  that  hour  of  Spring. 


THE  PERFECT  JUNE. 

Take  all  the  rapturous  glow  of  Summer's  mom, — 
The  noontide  splendor,  and  the  sunset  fair 
With  majesty;  the  soft,  embracing  air, 

Whereon  glad  Zephyrus  winds  his  fluted  horn; 

Take,  if  thou  wilt,  the  rose  so  lately  born, 
With  elfin  hues,  and  odors  rich  and  rare; 
Take  all  the  sum  of  cheer,  the  long  hours  wear 

Without  success,  and  leave  the  earth  forlorn 

In  Winter's  clasp;  take  all,  yet  leave,  we  pray. 
To  us  that  precious  wealth,  that  hope,  that  faith. 
That  there  still  lies  beyond  this  blighting  clime 

A  rarer  joy  no  ill  can  take  away; — 
For  us  the  perfect  June  that  knows  not  death, 
The  largess  af  Eternal  Summertime! 
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MAY  RILEY  SMITH. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  sketch  of  Mrs.  Smith,  with 
poems  and  portrait,  will  be  found  in  Thb 
Magazine  of  Poetry  for  July,  1889,  Vol.  I,  page 
274.  Mrs.  Smith  was,  for  some  little  time,  identi- 
fied with  Rochester's  literary  life.  Editor. 


IN  PRISON. 

God  pity  the  wretched  prisoners, 

In  their  lonely  cells  to-day, 
Whatever  the  sins  that  tripped  them, 

God  pity  them,  still  I  say. 

Only  a  strip  of  sunshine, 

Cleft  by  rusty  bars; 
Only  a  patch  of  azure, 

Only  a  cluster  of  stars; 
Only  a  barren  future 

To  starve  their  hope  upon. 
Only  stinging  memories 

Of  love  and  honor  gone: 

Only  scorn  from  women, 

Only  hate  from  men, 
Only  remorse  to  whisper 

Of  a  life  that  might  have  been. 

Once  they  were  little  children. 

And  perhaps  their  unstained  feet 
Were  led  by  a  gentle  mother 

Toward  the  golden  street; 
Therefore,  if  in  life's  forest 

They  since  have  lost  their  way. 
For  the  sake  of  her  who  loved  them, 

God  pity  them,  still  I  say. 

O  mothers,  gone  to  heaven! 

With  earnest  heart  I  ask 
That  your  eyes  may  not  look  earthward 

On  the  failure  of  your  taski 
For  even  in  those  mansions 

The  choking  tears  would  rise. 
Though  the  fairest  hand  in  heaven 

Would  wipe  them  from  your  eyes! 

And  you,  who  judge  so  harshly, 

Are  you  sure  the  stumbling-stone 
That  tripped  the  feet  of  others 

Might  not  have  bruised  your  own  ? 
Are  you  sure  the  sad-faced  angel 

Who  writes  your  errors  down, 
Will  ascrilie  to  you  more  honor 

Than  to  him  on  whom  you  frown  ? 


Or,  iC-  a,  steadier  puqDose 

Unto  your  life  is  given; 
A  stronger  will  to  conquer, 

A  smoother  path  to  heaven; 
If,  when  temptations  meet  you. 

You  crush  them  with  a  smile; 
If  you  can  chain  pale  passion 

And  keep  your  lips  from  guile. 

Then  bless  the  Hand  that  crowned  you. 

Remembering,  as  you  go, 
'Twas  not  your  own  endeavour 

That  shaped  your  nature  so; 
And  sneer  not  at  the  weakness 

Which  made  a  brother  fall. 
For  the  hand  that  lifts  the  fallen 

God  loves  the  best  of  alll 

And  pray  for  the  wretched  prisoners 

All  over  the  land  to-day. 
That  a  holy  Hand  in  pity 

May  wipe  their  guilt  away. 


COMFORT. 

If  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the  heart 
That  moulders  underneath  the  churchyard  snows. 

And  bid  the  sleeping  pulses  wake  and  start, 
And  to  the  faded  lips  restore  the  rose; 

If  I  could  lead  the  precious  child  you  love 
With  shrinking  footsteps  to  his  earthly  place; 

If  I  could  bring  him  from  the  fold  above. 
The  tangled  paths  of  life  again  to  trace; 

Say!  would  you  bid  him  lay  his  glory  by, 
That  you  might  hold  him  to  your  troubled  breast  ? 

And  would  your  yearning  mother-heart  deny 
The  good  to  him,  that  you  might  thus  be  blest^ 

I  know  your  answer!    Tenderiy  enouglr 
Has  God's  sweet  mercy  through  His  smiting 
shone. 

Young  feet  are  tender,  and  the  way  b  rough; 
Be  glad  that  you  can  tread  the  thorns  alone! 

It  is  not  long.    The  way  is  short  between, 
And  we  are  near  the  gates  of  pearl  and  gold. 

And  yonder  rise  the  hills  of  living  green. 
Where  children  never  die,  nor  yet  grow  old! 

And  when  the  storms  shall  beat,  and  rain  shall  fall, 
And  when  you  faint  beneath  the  sun's  fierce  ray, 

O  friend,  be  glad!  and  sing  above  it  all, 
*'  My  child  is  safe  from  all  these  ills  to-day! '' 
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MY  LITTLE  BOY. 

The  old  square  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of  eight, 
Outside  the  starry  lamps  were  shining  high, 

The  silver  moon  in  regal  splendor  sate 
In  the  blue  glory  of  the  Christmas  sky, 

And  tired  workers  toiling  homeward  late 

Hummed  Christmas  carols  as  they  plodded  by. 

My  little  boy  was  standing  by  my  knee, 

One  small  white  foot  was  bare  upon  the  floor; 

A  pair  of  shining  eyes  were  bent  on  me; 
His  face  was  eloquent  with  hopes  in  store, 

For  hanging  by  the  chimney  I  could  see 
The  little  fleecy  sock  my  darling  wore. 

He  had  been  telling  me  in  eager  speech 

Of  all  the  treasures  Santa  Claus  would  bring; 

There  were  no  bounds  his  sweet  faith  could  not 
reach. 
His  trust  was  simple  and  unquestioning, 

While  I  had  learned  the  whole  that  life  could  teach 
Of  bitter  doubt  and  cruel  suffering! 

I  listened  to  him  with  a  wistful  prayer, 

I  longed  to  make  some  helpful  faith  my  own; 

That  into  my  poor  life  of  grief  and  care 

Might  creep  a  truer  grace  than  it  had  known, 

Some  bless^  trust  that  would  not  prove  a  snare. 
Some  love   more  honest   than  the  world   had 
shown. 

And  then  I  said,  "The  Christmas  is  to  me 
More  sad,  my  boy,  than  you  can  understand; 

It  brings  me  gifts  of  pain  and  treachery, 

And  deals  them  through  a  loved  and  trusted  hand. 

It  brings  a  broken  truth  my  staff  to  be. 

And  leaves  me  nothing  that  will  hold  or  stand! '' 

My  bless^  child  broke  in  upon  my  woe. 
Half  loving,  half  reproachfully  he  said, 

"•'You  still  have  something  left;  there's  me  you 
know  I 
Why,  one  might  think  your  little  boy  was  dead! 

I'm  little  now,  but  when  I  larger  grow 
I  will  take  care  of  you,  mamma,"  he  said. 

I  caught  him  with  a  passionate  surprise;      ^ 
I  covered  him  with  kisses  burning  sweet! 

My  life  grew  richer,  looking  in  his  eyes, 

Though  other  loves  were  poor  and  incomplete; 

And  praying  God  to  make  him  good  and  wise, 
I  tucked  the  cover  soft  about  his  feet. 


ELMER  JAMES  BAILEY. 

ELMER  JAMES  BAILEY  was  born  on  May 
19th,  1870.  He  became  an  Alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  June  1894  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  He  has  evinced  the 
possible  utility  of  studies  apparently  so  entirely  out- 
side the  college  curriculum  as  music,  both  piano  and 
Unocal.  These  have  had  an  important  influence  on 
a  finely  wrought  temperament,  and,  indirectly,  upon 
poetic  expression,  which  has  been  shown  in  many 
verses  published  in  magazines  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Without  a  classical  education;  without  the  most 
catholic  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  ages,  and  of 
different  people,  Mr.  Bailey  would  never  have  con- 
ceived and  could  not  have  executed,  in  addition  to 
his  original  work,  translations  in  prose  and  verse 
which  have  been  published  by  him  from  the  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Some 
oi  his  poems  have  been  set  to  music.      D.  L.  C. 


NOT  AS  I  WILL. 

*•  Not  as  I  will,"  the  Father's  child, 
Tho'  loud  may  roar  the  storm  and  wild. 
Bids  thus  his  haunting  fears  depart. 
Trusting  the  watchful  Over-Heart 
Is  ever  tender,  ever  mild. 

Tho*  for  a  time  from  Joy  exiled. 
Yet  to  his  sorrow  reconciled. 
These  words  a  comfort  sweet  impart. 
**NotasIwin.'* 

So,  Father,  by  no  doubt  defiled. 
As  in  the  days  when  fortune  smiled, 
Still  would  I  bear  with  tranquil  heart 
Whate'er  Life  brings  of  pain,  of  smart, 
And  whisper,  like  the  little  child: 
"Not  as  I  will." 


AH!  JUST  TO  LIVE  IS  VERY  SWEET! 

Ah!  just  to  live  is  very  sweet, 

The  years  have  taught  me  as  they  fly, 
Tho'  life  has  thorns  and  joy  is  fleet. 

So  'gainst  my  fate  no  more  I  beat 

With  bleeding  hands,  with  wailing  cr>', 
For  just  to  live  is  very  sweet. 

And  sometimes  to  my  happy  feet 

The  roads  thro*  pleasant  pastures  lie, 
Tho*  life  has  thorns  and  joy  is  fleet. 
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The  winter  cold  brings  summer  heat, 

The  storm  presages  brighter  sky, 
And  just  to  live  is  very  sweet 

If  there  is  chaff,  there  must  be  wheat, 

And  weeds  with  flowers  oft  greet  the  eye, 
Tho'  life  has  thorns  and  joy  is  fleet 

And  honeyed  love  is  mine  to  eat, 

Tho*  simply  served  a  good  supply,— 
Ah!  just  to  live  is  very  sweet! 
Tho'  life  has  thorns  and  joy  is  fleet. 


-)(- 


JANE  MARSH  PARKER. 

MRS.  JANE  MARSH  PARKER  was  bom  in 
Milan,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  She  has 
been  a  resident  of  Rochester  since  1844.  For  years 
she  has  been  actively  engaged  in  literary  work, 
contributing  to  many  leading  periodicals. 
In  1856  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Parker,  a  lawyer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.        Editor. 


SILENT. 


*'Abidb  with  me,"  I  said. 

And  lo!  the  Master  led 
My  tender  feet  beyond  his  garden-walls. 

O'er  dreary  waste  of  sand 

Still,  still  I  held  his  hand. 
And  climbed  the  rocks  where  song-bird  never  calls. 
And  there  I  sang 

Of  his  sweet  waterfalls. 

And  when  I  would  return— 

For  all  my  soul  did  yearn 
For  Eden  shade,  and  song  and  river  flow — 

With  kingly  smile  he  said, 

"Abide  you  here  instead. 
And  o'er  these  rocks  make  tender  grasses  grow. 

Whereon  the  few  there  be 

To  climb  this  height  for  me — 
And  feast,  and  song,  and  ease  of  flesh  forego— 
May  rest  and  sing 

Of  joy  thou  Shalt  bestow." 

And  still  might  love  restrain 

Her  dumb,  rebellious  pain. 
**  Have  pity,  Lord,  nor  ask  for  wheat  or  flowers; 

Sweet  song  Thou  gavest  me, 

Sweet  song  I  give  to  Thee; 
How  can  I  sing  in  exile  from  Thy  bowers  ? 
There  let  me  serve 

The  feast  Thy  love  endowers." 


And  yet  the  Master  said, 

''Abide  you  here  instead; 
My  gardens  bloom  wherever  love  obeys.  .  .  . 

Release  from  bitter  pain 

My  pilgrims  here  shall  gain — 
'Tb  thine  to  wake  their  melody  of  praise. 
Now  they  are  dumb 

Who  walk  these  desert  ways." 

O  sterile,  hateful  spot! 

And  yet  I  flee  it  not. 
For  when  I  would  he  scourgeth  me  full  sore. 

And  in  my  bitter  pain 

My  eyelids  shed  the  rain 
These  brambles  drink,  and  only  thrive  the  more. 
My  rock  is  bare — 

The  pilgrim  shuns  my  door. 

'Twas  yesterday  I  heard 

A  voice  like  singing  bird — 
A  pilgrim  climbing— ah!  how  could  he  sing  ? 

And  he  bore  sorest  loss — 

And  more  the  Master's  cross. 
My  well  was  dry-the  thorns  have  choked  the  spring* 
Far  spent  was  he. 

But  fainting  he  did  sing: 

'*  Dear  Lord,  if  Thou  canst  see 

In  my  humility. 
My  barren  life,  a  sign  of  hidden  germ. 

That  yet  may  break 

The  earth  and  take 
Form  of  Thy  will,  though  it  be  thorn  to  bum. 
Spare  it,  dear  Lord, 

From  drought  and  worm. 

"  Reveal  in  favor  sweet 

What  wouldst  have  to  complete 
The  harvesting  Thy  purposes  do  claim; 

And  if  my  life  untaught 

In  beauty  yieldeth  naught. 
Let  love  pay  tribute  for  Thy  love  the  same— 
A  tuft  of  grass 

If  not  much  grain." 

In  the  long  silence  then 

He  waited  my  **Amen."  .  .  . 
Ah!  bitter  night  when  song  was  dead  with  me! 

"  Farewell! "  at  dawn  he  sang. 

"Farewell!  "  the  valleys  rang, 
And  "farewell"  heard  I  from  the  faroflf  sea. 


And  song— -sweet  song 
Gave  no  farewell  to  me. 
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.       FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE. 

FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  August  25th,  1839.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1854,  and  was  successively  a  miner,  school 
teacher,  express  messenger,  printer,  and  finally 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  San 
Francisco,  holding  the  office  until  1870.  He  con- 
tribuated  many  poems  and  sketches  to  periodicals, 
and  in  1868,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly^  he  became  its  editor,  and  contributed 
to  it  several  notable  tales  and  sketches.  In  1869 
appeared  in  it  his  humorous  poem,  **  The  Heathen 
Chinee,"  which  suddenly  made  him  famous.  In 
1 87 1  he  went  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  took  up 
bis  residence  first  in  New  York,  and  subsequently 
in  Boston.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Consul 
at  Crefield  in  1878,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Glasgow  in  March,  1880,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  1885.    Since  then  he  has  resided  in  London. 

G.  W.  M. 


HER  LETTER. 

I'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 

Dressed  just  as  I  came  from  the  dance, 
In  a  robe  tM&ayou  would  admire,  — 

It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France; 
I'm  be-diamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue: 
In  short,  sir,  "the  belle  of  the  season" 

Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken; 

I  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set; 
Likewise  a  proposal,  half  spoken, 

That  waits — on  the  stairs  —  for  me  yet 
They  say  he'll  be  rich,  — when  he  grows  up,- 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 
And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  nose  up, 

Three-thousand  miles  off,  as  you  read. 


"And  how  do  I  like  my  position?" 

"And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York?" 
"And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition. 

With  whom  do  I  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk?" 
"And  is'nt  it  nice  to  have  riches. 

And  diamonds  and  silks,  and  all  that?  " 
"And  aren't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 

And  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat  ?  " 

Well,  yes,  — if  you  saw  us  out  driving 

Each  day  in  the  park,  four-in-hand, — 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 

To  look  supematurally  grand, — 
If  yon  saw  papa's  picture,  as  taken 

By  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that, — 
You'd  never  suspect  he  sold  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat 

And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier, — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  *  *  finest  soirte  of  the  year, ' '  — 
In  the  mists  of  a  gaze  de  ChambSry, 

And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk, — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "  Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "The  Fork;" 

Of  Harrison's  bam,  with  its  muster 

Of  flags  festooned  over  the  wall; 
Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  luster 

And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle, 

Of  the  dress  of  my  queer  zns-d-vis ; 
And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 

With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  Mc  Gee; 

Of  the  moon  that  was  quietly  slee{)ing 

On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go; 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 

From  under  their  bedclothes  of  snow; 
Of  that  ride,  — that  to  me  was  the  rarest; 

Of  the  something  you  said  at  the  gate: 
Ah,  Joe!  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 

To  "  the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 
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Well,  well,  it's  all  past;  yet  it's  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fashion  and  beauty  and  money, 

That  I  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water. 

And  swam  the  North  Fork  and  all  that, 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  Of  Poverty  Flat. 

But  goodness!  what  nonsense  Vm  writingi 

(Mamma  says  my  taste  still  is  low), 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

I'm  spooning  on  Joseph,  —  heigh-ho! 
And  I'm  to  be  "  finshed  "  by  travel,— 

Whatever's  the  meaning  of  that, 
Oh!  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 

In  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat  ? 

Good  night,  —here's  the  end  of  my  paper; 

Good  night,  —if  the  longitude  please,— 
For  maybe,  while  wasting  my  taper. 

Kwr  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
But  know,  if  you  haven't  got  riches. 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that 
That  my  heart's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches, 

And  you've  struck  it  on,  —  Poverty  Flat. 


DICKENS  IN  CAMP. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,   with  rude  humour,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggared  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew. 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless 
leisure 

To  hear  the  tale  anew; 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered 
faster, 

And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  "Little  Nell." 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy,— for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  anh  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall; 


The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

Listened  in  every  spray, 
While  the   whole  camp  with  "Nell"  on  Englisb 
meadows 

Wandered,  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so  in  mountain  solitudes  —  o'ertaken 

As  by  some  spell  divine  — 
Their  cares  drop  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire; 

And  he  who  wrought  that  spell?  — 
Ah!  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire,    * 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell! 

Lost  is  that  camp,  but  let  its  fragrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 

With  hop- vine's  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine! 


THE  AGED  STRANGER. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THB  WAR. 

**  I  was  with  Grant "  —  the  stranger  said. 

Said  the  farmer,  "  Say  no  more. 
But  rest  thee  here  at  my  cottage  porch. 

For  thy  feet  are  weary  and  sore." 

**  I  was  with  Grant "  —  the  stranger  said. 

Said  the  farmer,  **  Nay,  no  more: 
I  prithee  sit  at  my  frugal  board. 

And  eat  of  my  humble  store. 

**  How  fares  my  boy,  —  my  soilder  boy, 
Of  the  old  Ninth  Army  Corps? 

I  warrant  he  bore  him  gallantly 
In  the  smoke  and  the  battle's  roar  I " 

"  I  know  him  not,"  said  the  man, 

'*  And,  as  I  remarked  before, 
I  was  with  Grant "  —  "  Nay,  nay,  I  know,'* 

Said  the  farmer,  "say  no  more. 

'<  He  fell  in  battle,  —I  see,  alas! 

Thou'dst  smoothe  these  tidings  o'er, — 
Nay:  speak  the  truth,  whatever  it  be. 

Though  it  rend  my  bosom's  core. 
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•*  How  fell  he,  —with  his  face  to  the  foe, 

Upholding  the  flag  he  bore? 
Oh!  say  not  that  my  boy  disgraced 

The  uniform  that  he  wore! " 

"'I  can  not  tell/'  said  the  aged  man, 
'*  And  should  have  remarked  before, 

That  I  was  with  Grant,  —  in  Illinois,— 
Some  three  years  before  the  war." 

Then  the  farmer  spake  him  never  a  word. 

But  beat  with  his  fist  full  sore 
That  aged  man,  who  had  worked  for  Grant 

Some  three  years  before  the  war. 


"JIM." 

Say  there!  P'r'aps 
Some  on  you  chaps 

Might  know  Jim  Wild? 

Well,  —  no  offence: 

Thar  ain*t  no  sense 
In  gittin'  riled! 

Jim  was  my  chum 

Up  on  the  Bar: 
That's  why  I  come 

Down  from  up  yar, 
Lookin'  for  Jim. 
Thank  ye,  sir!  You 
Ain't  of  that  crew,— 

Blest  ifyou^re! 

Money?  —  Not  much; 

That  ain't  my  kind: 
I  ain't  no  such. 

Rum?  —  I  don't  mind, 
Seein'  it's  you. 

Well,  this  yer  Jim, 
Did  you  know  him? 
Jess  'bout  your  size; 
Same  kind  of  eyes?  — 
Well,  that  is  strange: 
Why,  it's  two  year 
Since  he  came  here, 
Sick,  for  a  change. 

Well,  here's  to  us: 

Eh? 
The  h — you  say: 

Dead? 
That  little  cuss? 


What  makes  you  star,— 
You  over  thar? 
Can't  a  man  drop 
'S  glass  in  yer  shop 
But  you  must  rar '  ? 
It  wouldn't  take 
D  —  much  to  break 
You  and  your  bar. 

Dead! 
Poor  — little— Jim! 
— Why,  thar  was  me, 
Jones,  and  Bob  Lee, 
Harry  and  Ben,— 
No-account  men: 
Then  to  take  him! 

Well,  thar  — Good  by,— 
No  more.sir, —  I  — 

Eh? 
What's  that  you  say?  — 
Why,  dem  it!  — '  sho!  — 
No?  Yes!  By  Joe! 

Sold! 
Sold!  Why,  you  limb, 
You  ornery, 

Derned  old 
Long-legged  Jim! 


FATE. 


**  The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare; 

The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in  air; 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play, 

And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

"  The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb; 

And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play. 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day." 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee. 

And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 


TO  A  SEA  BIRD. 

Sauntering  hither  on  listless  wings, 

Careless  vagabond  of  the  sea, 
Little  thou  heedest  the  surf  that  sings, 
The  bar  that  thunders,  the  shale  that  rings. 

Give  me  to  keep  thy  company. 
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Little  thou  hast,  old  friend,  that's  new; 

Storms  ana  wrecks  are  old  things  to  thee; 
Sick  am  I  of  these  changes  too; 
Little  to  care  for,  little  to  rue, 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 


All  of  thy  wanderings  far  and  near, 
Bring  thee  at  last  to  shore  and  me; 
All  of  my  joumeyings  end  them  Here, 
This  our  tether  must  be  our  cheer,  — 
I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 


Lazily  rocking  on  ocen's  breast, 

Something  in  common,  old  friend,  have  we; 
Thou  on  the  shingle  seek'st  thy  nest, 
I  to  the  waters  look  for  rest, 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 


RAIN. 


'     Last  night,  above  the  whistling  wind, 
I  heard  the  welcome  rain, — 
A  fusilade  upon  the  roof, 

A  tattoo  on  the  pane: 
The  keyhole  piped;  the  chimney-top 
A  warlike  trumpet  blew. 

— A  Sanitary  Message, 

PAST. 

Over  the  trackless  past,  somewhere. 
Lie  the  lost  days  of  our  tropic  youth, 
Only  regained  by  faith  and  prayer. 
Only  recalled  by  prayer  and  plaint 
Each  lost  d^y  has  its  patron  saint! 

—  The  Lost  Galleon, 

TWILIGHT. 

Fades  the  light, 

And  afar 
Goeth  day,  cometh  night, 

And  a  star 
Leadeth  all, 
Speedeth  all 

To  their  rest. 

—Cadet  Gray,  Canto  IL 

BELLS. 

Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness, — 
Break,  falter,  and  are  still. 

—  The  Angelus, 


JOHN  ALPHONSUS  LANIGAN. 
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MIGNON. 


Knowbst  thou  that  land  where  the  citron  blooms 

so  fair  ? 
Amid  the  dusky  leaves  the  gold -orange  scents  the 

air, 
A  mild  and  soothing  breeze  floats  from  out  the  azure 

sky, 
The  myrtle  sweetly  blooms,  and  the  laurel  towers 

on  high, 
Dost  thou  know  it  well  ? 
Oh,  there,  oh,  gladly  there, 
Would  I  could  fly  with  thee,  oh  my  beloved  fair! 

Knowest  thou  that  house  built  on  pillars  broad  and 

bold? 
The  hall  gleams  bright  below,  and  the  chambers 

shine  in  gold. 
And  statues  tall  and  pale  rear  their  forms  and  gaze 

on  me; 
Tell  me  thou  hapless  child  what  have  they  done  to 

thee? 
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Dost  thou  know  it  well  ? 
Then,  there,  oh  gladly  there, 
MTould  I  could  fly  with  thee,  my  sweet  protector 
dear! 

Knowest  thou  the  path  o'er  the  lofty  mountain 

height? 
There  the  weary  mule  his  way  plods  o'er  snowy 

wastes  at  night. 
There,  in  caverns,  dwelt  of  old  the  dragon's  noble 

brood, 
There  over  crag  and  beatling  cliff  thunders  the 

giddy  flood. 
Dost  thou  know  it  well  ? 
Oh,  there,  oh  fondly  there, 
Lies  our  long  journey;  oh,  father,  hasten  there! 


ZARA  THE  BATHER. 

Zara,  gentle,  rougish  elf, 
Swings  herself 

In  a  hammock  to  and  fro; 
Beside  a  crystal  fountain  pool 
Calm  and  cool, 

Where  Elysian  waters  glow. 

And  the  frail  uncertain  swing, 
Curious  thing! 

Is  mirrored  in  the  glassy  sheet, 
With  its  gentle  tenant  fair, 
Who  leans  in  air 

To  view  her  precious  form  so  neat. 

Now,  Zara's  mind,  on  pleasure  bent, 
Is  well  content 

To  revel  in  her  welcome  play; 
Gently  swaying  to  and  fro, 
Singing  low, 

In  blissful  dreams  the  live-long  day. 

*' Ah,  would  I  were  a  captain's  bride. 
Or  Sultan's  pride, 

rd  bathe  in  amber  baths  I  ween; 
And  marble  basins  I  would  own, 
Besides  a  throne, 

Placed  two  golden  griffons  between. 

*' A  silken  hammock  would  be  mine, — 
All  soft  and  fine, 

Beneath  my  weary  form  to  move; 
And  I  would  have  a  cushion  bed. 
The  which  would  shed 

Odors  breathing  sweet  of  love." 

Thus,  building  castles  in  the  air 
Bright  and  clear. 
Swinging,  dreaming  wonderous  things; 


Rests  the  fair  young  laughing  maid, 
In  the  shade. 
Heedless  that  the  day  has  wings. 


TO  POESY. 

Oh,  Poesy,  thou  holy  art! 

Thou  enemy  of  human  woe! 
Thou  first  to  cast  thy  vengeful  dart 

Against  humanity's  great  foe! 
Oh,  muse  so  blest!    Oh,  gift  divine! 

How  fondly  turns  my  soul  to  thee! 
What  hallowed  mystic  charms  are  thine. 

And  oh,  how  sweet  thy  slave  to  be! 

How  beautifully  sweet  it  is 

To  hold  communion  with  the  stars, 
To  revel  in  the  mysteries 

That  lie  beyond,  to  burst  the  bars 
That  keep  the  soul  in  this  dull  sphere, 

To  roam  at  will  in  heaven's  smile, 
To  speak  with  angels  ever}' where, 

And  yet  be  mortal  all  the  while. 

Such  the  poet's  magic  spell 

He  sees  with  penetrating  eye. 
Into  the  frowning  depths  of  hell. 

Into  the  empyrean  sky. 
He  sees  deep  in  the  heart  of  man 

And  reads  the  secrets  hidden  there. 
Nay  even  hath  he  power  to  gain 

The  key  to  nature  everywhere. 

I  will  not  say  the  poet's  life 

Is  in  some  fancied  realm  of  bliss, 
Nay,  rather  moves  he  midst  the  strife 

And  grosser  atmosphere  of  this; 
But  priest  like,  lo!  he  scorns  the  tongue 

Of  slander,  and  feels  ever  blest 
To  bear  the  sacrament  of  song 

To  some  poor  troubled  aching  breast. 

Ah!  yes,  'tis  his  to  keep  alive 

The  pristine  beauty  of  the  soul. 
And  with  his  magic  pen  deprive 

Misfortune  of  its  wonted  dole; 
And  he  in  greatness  all  his  own 

Shall  dwell  high  in  the  nitch  of  fame; 
Old  Homer's  songs  will  still  live  on 

When  Caesar  simply  means  a  name. 

Then  Heaven  bless  those  bards  of  ours! 

Honor  them  and  honor  theirs 
Who  thus  kindly  scatter  flowers 

O'er  our  path  so  full  of  cares. 
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Oh!  would  that  I  could  be  among 
That  blessed  band  the  lowliest  knightl 

To  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  song 
Would  be  to  me  supreme  delight. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  eve  by  the  river's  green  side, 

As  the  waters  flowed  on  to  the  sea; 
And,  like  the  warm  zephyr  that  swept  o'er  the  tide, 

Came  the  memory,  fair  maiden,  of  thee. 

My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  sweet  days  of  yore, 
To  those  times  when  we  met  in  the  grove; 

And  once,  while  still  watching  the  billow's  wild  roar 
Thou  did'st  pledge  me  thy  heart  and  its  love. 

The  moon  *rose  up  soft,  as  when,  silent  and  lone. 

We  plighted  our  spirits  in  tears; 
And  all  that  dear  sweetness  I  once  thought  my  own 

Stole  back  from  the  bosom  of  years. 

I  felt  a  warm  influence  steal  o'er  my  soul, 
And  I  knew  not  whence  came  it  or  how; 

But  I  yielded  my  heart  to  its  soothing  control. 
As  even  I  fain  would  do  now. 

And,  I  saw  like  a  spirit  transcending  in  light, 

Thy  form  bending  over  my  face, 
And  it  seemed  I  could  yet,  in  that  image  so  bright. 

Some  germ  of  affection  still  trace. 

Nay,  I  thought  that  my  heart  was  reflected  in  thine, 
Like  those  flowers  on  the  bank. of  a  stream, 

That  softly  to  kiss  their  own  image  incline; 
Yet,  alas!  it  was  only  a  dream. 

For,  when  I  awoke  from  my  slumber  so  sweet, 
And  my  dreams  of  that  happier  day, 

I  heard  but  the  murmuring  waves  at  my  feet. 
As  they  hurried  along  on  their  way. 

But  still  in  my  memory's  chalice  I'll  keep. 

Thy  form  ever  sacred  and  dear; 
And  when  I  depart  to  the  valley  of  sleep, 

That  vision  will  follow  me  there. 


MAYFLOWER. 

I  would  not  give  thy  maiden  blush 

For  all  the  charms  of  earth  I've  seen; 
For  song  of  skylark,  chant  of  thrush, 

I  would  not  cede  thee,  woodland  queen! 
The  nightingale  may  court  his  rose. 

And  France  may  boast  her  fleur-de-lis, 
But  they  can  never  e'en  disclose 

One  half  the  charms  that  cover  thee. 

—  To  a  Mayflower, 


JEAN  LA  RUE  BURNETT. 
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C.  NH. 


CRADLE  SONG. 

I'VE  made  a  nest  for  dearie, 
A  snowy  nest  for  dearie — 
Nid-nod,  nid-nod; 
With  golden  strands  by  elfins  spun 

I've  spread  it  o'er,  I've  spread  it  o'er 
*Tis  only  big  enough  for  one, 

'Twill  hold  no  more,  'twill  hold  ho  more! 
I've  lined  it  all  with  misty  dreams, 

And  tucked  it  in  with  slumber  sweet, 
And  where  the  yellow  moonlight  streams. 

To  make  the  dainty  thing  complete, 
I've  set  an  emerald  star  a-far 
To  wink  and  blink  at  dearie. 

I've  made  a  nest  for  bonnie, 
A  silken  nest  for  bonnie — 
Ho-hum,  ho-hum; 
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I've  sprinkled  it  with  rich  perfume, 

With  spices  rare  Tve  twined  it, 
And  o'er  it  hung  a  sleep-god's  plume 

That  slumber  sprites  might  find  it; 
Within  a  shadow  deed  it  swings, 

While  soft  winds  pipe  a  lullaby, 
And  tiny  gnomes  with  dusky  wings 

Anear  it  playing,  dance  and  fly. 
Wee  faries  come,  so  bright  the  night, 
To  leap  and  creep  o'er  bonnie. 

I've  made  a  nest  for  laddie, 
A  cozy  nest  for  laddie — 
Heigh-o,  heigh-o; 
In  damask  rich  and  fur  'tis  done, 

A  precious  store,  a  precious  store! 
'Tis  only  big  enough  for  one,  . 

'Twill  hold  no  more,  'twill  hold  no  more! 
So,  little  snowbird,  seek  thy  nest 

Where  fancy's  forms  may  charm  thee, 
Its  soft  embrace  will  bring  thee  rest, 
And  nothing  there  shall  harm  thee, 
While  angels  in  the  skies  their  eyes 
Incline  toward  thine,  my  laddie. 


THE  OLD  STUMP  FENCE. 

How  like  a  lazy  serpent  stretched  in  sleep 
It  lies,  half-hid  by  overhanging  spray 
Of  sumac,  hazel  and  the  golden  gray 

Of  lichens  that  upon  it  lightly  creep! 

Beside  its  smoke-brown  rings  red  clovers  peep 
Where  often  through  the  silent  summer  day 
The  piping  crickets  sweet  extempores  play 

To  charm  the  passing  flocks  of  browsing  sheep. 

Upon  its  wrinkled  back  the  chipmunk  whisks. 
And  playful  butterflies  flit  to  and  fro 

Amid  the  clematis  whose  purple  disks 
Nod  mild  responses  as  the  breezes  blow; 

While  many  a  partridge  taps  his  mournful  drums, 

And  fireflies  light  their  lamps  when    twilight 
comes. 


SUNSET  ON  LAKE  ST.CLAIR. 

A  LANCE  of  sunlight  lies  upon  the  lake 
Flung  lightly  from  the  purple  water's  edge, 
While  high  o'er-reaching  ragged  cliff  and  ledge 
The  white  mists   loom  and  from  their  damp  hair 

shake 
Pearls-dews  upon  the  herons  in  the  brake; 
With  stutt'ring  accents  from  the  tufts  of  sedge 
The  poor  persistant  kat3'-did  its  pledge 
Of  love  repeats  and  bids  the  loon  awake. 
No  ripple  mars  the  perfect  calm  save  when 


The  winds  scuds  past;  the  vagrant  huntsman's  gun 
Sounds  in  the  distance,  through  the  waning  light 
A  lonely  crane  slow-rising  from  the  fen 
Goes  lumb'ring  westward  where  the  setting  sun 
Sprays  gold-dust  on  the  ebon  wings  of  night. 


HEART  SONG. 

Were  I  a  mighty  Roman  prince. 

With  crowns  and  kingly  castles, 
With  hordes  of  gold  and  warriors  bold, 

And  slaves,  esquires  and  vassals; 
Were  I  to  see  thy  virgin  smiles 

My  heart  were  melted  by  thy  wiles, 
I'd  lure  thee  forth  some  gladsome  day, 

And  gently  whisper  "Amo  te!  " 

Where  I  a  German  nobleman 

Of  proud  and  lofty  mien, 
With  titles  great  and  vast  estate, 

They  all  were  thine,  I  ween, 
When  I  (my  lips  with  praise  replete) 

Would  kneel  and  worship  at  thy  feet, 
And  then  if  thou  shouldst  tell  me  nay, 

*'  Ich  liebe  dich,"  Pd  ever  say. 

Were  I  a  gentleman  gallant 

From  bonnie  France's  land. 
With  modest  air  and  debonnair 

I'd  haste  to  seek  thy  hand; 
Had  I  a  thousand  sweethearts  free; 

My  heart  would  beat  alone  for  thee; 
I'd  offer  heart  and  hand  and  name 

When  low  I'd  falter  "  Je  t  'aime! " 

I'm  none  of  these,  my  darling, 

A  simple  man  is  he, 
Whose  love  is  old  and  rich  as  gold, 

As  all  true  love  should  be. 
This  heart  of  mine,  sweet  maid,  is  thine, 

Forever  and  forever, 
And  e'en  the  little  stars  so  bright, 

That  smile  far  up  above  thee. 
Are  not  more  true  than  I  to-night. 

As  soft  I  say  **  I  love  thee! " 


LULLABY. 


Out  in  the  night  wee  jasper  stars 

Above  thy  cot  are  peeping, 
And  at  thy  side  sweet  angels  bide, 

Their  silent  watches  keeping- 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! — so  weary, 
Thy  mother  loves  her  dearie  I 

—Shepherd  Lullaby. 
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HENRY  COYLE. 

HENRY  COYLE  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  7th,  1869.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  until  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
when  he  went  to  work  for  a  time  in  a  counting 
room,  then  in  a  law  office,  and  next  in  a  printing 
office  where  he  learnt  type-setting.  He  was  thir- 
teen years  old  when  he  sent  some  verses  under  a 
pen  name  to  Judge  Tourgee,  Editor  of  Our  Conti- 
nent^ which  were  accepted  and  published.  Since 
that  time  he  has  written  extensivdy  for  many  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  education  has  been  acquired  largely  at  the  com- 
positor's case,  and  through  reading  and  observation. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  a  regular  contributor  to 
several  magazines;  he  also  edits  the  children's 
comer  of  some  Westem  Catholic  weeklies.  He 
has  passed  through  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
suffered  much  from  ill-health,  yet  nothing  like  the 
nature  of  a  complaint  has  ever  been  made  by  him; 
all  his  writings  are  optimistic,  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  of  hope  and  charity.  M.  E.  C. 


"SHE  MADE  HOME   HAPPY" 

"She  made  home  happy!"   These  few  words  I 
read 

Within  a  churchyard,  written  on  a  stone; 

No  name,  no  date,  the  simple  words  alone 
Told  me  the  story  of  the  unknown  dead; 
A  marble  column  lifted  high  its  head 

Close  by,  inscribed  to  one  the  world  has  known; 

But  ah  !  that  lonely  grave  with  moss  o'er  grown 
Thrilled  me  for  more  than  his  who  armies  led. 

"  She  made  home  happy !"    Through  the  long,  sad 
years 
The  mother  toiled  and  never  stopped  to  rest 
Until  they  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 

And  closed  her  eyes,  no  longer  dim  with  tears. 
The  simple  record  that  she  left  behind 
Was  grander  than  the  soldier's  to  my  mind. 


THE  SCROLL  OF  PAPYRUS. 

In  a  fair  country  of  the  East, 

Forgotten  now  by  time, 
There  lived,  unknown,  a  poet-priest. 

Who  wrote  his  thought  in  rhyme. 
Men  scoffed  and  jeered  and  gave  no  heed. 

And  when  the  singer  died. 
They  brought  the  scroll  that  none  would  read. 

And  placed  it  at  his  side. 


Four-thousand  years  or  more  ago, 

The  poet  wrote  his  song; 
Four-thousand  years  went  by,  and  lo ! 

The  words  that  had  so  long 
Been  hidden  in  the  dust  and  gloom. 

Upon  the  mummy's  heart 
Were  found,  when  men  broke  in  the  tomb, 

In  search  of  ancient  art. 

The  scoffers  and  the  nation  fell, 

And  all  their  pomp  and  lust 
Have  disappeared,  and  none  can  tell 

Where  lies  their  very  dust 
The  hands  with  which  the  poet  wrought 

Are  now  but  lifeless  clay, 
But  there,  untouched  by  time,  his  thought^ 

Was  found  at  this  late  day. 

Above  his  tomb  a  stone  they  raise. 

The  world  rings  with  his  name; 
Men  yield  him  now  the  meed  of  praise. 

But  greater  than  mere  fame, 
Though  he  has  reached  the  final  goal. 

The  pure  thought  from  his  pen 
Shall  still  live  on,  though  ages  roll. 

And  stir  the  heart  of  men. 

An  acorn  dropped  beside  the  road 

May  ris6  a  mighty  tree, 
A  thought  of  ours  may  be  the  goad 

To  immortality. 
So  let  our  thoughts  be  sweet  and  pure. 

And  all  the  world  shall  bow 
In  homage,  and  they  may  endure 

Ten  thousand  years  from  now. 


WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

The  day  was  dark  and  dreary,  overcast 

With  clouds  that  veiled  the  beauty  of  God's 

smile; 
They  gathered  in  a  huge,  fantastic  pile, 

And  took  strange  shapes;  then  melting,    floated 
past 

Out  to  the  void  beyond,  unknown  and  vast; 
Like  a  retreating  army,  file  and  file, 
And  rank  and  rank,  they  disappear,  the  while 

The  day  grew  fair— the  sun  shone  bright  at  last! 

Just  so  with  life,  sometimes  the  heart  is  sad, 

And  filled  with  dark  forebodings,  and  with  pain; 
There  is  no  joy  in  living— life  seems  vain; 

And  then  the  sun  shines  and  the  heart  is  glad, 
And  with  new  hope  and  courage  we  begin 
Our  life  anew,  determined  we  shall  win  I 
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A  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

I  HEARD  a  song — a  cry  of  joy 
Ring  out  uix)n  the  evening  air; 

It  was  a  wood  thrush,  shy  and  coy, 
With  voice  melodious  rare. 

When  bright  days  linger  with  us  long, 
And  all  the  other  birds  are  mute, 

He  fills  the  gloaming  with  his  song — 
A  clear,  sweet  solo,  like  a  flute. 

And  all  the  day,  though  wet  or  dry. 
In  sunlight,  shade  or  falling  rain, 

His  voice  in  praise  soars  to  the  sky, 
An  ever-thrilling,  joyous  strain. 

Ah!  when  I  heard  the  little  bird 
Chant  merrily  high  in  the  tree. 

My  troubled  heart  was  thrilled  and  stirred 
By  his  sweet  song,  so  blithe  and  free. 

It  seemed  a  message  from  above, 
And  gave  me  strength  again  to  cope 

With  all  life's  ills;  I  felt  God's  love 
Was  still  for  me,  and  I  had  hope. 

O  bird!  the  dullest  ear  may  hear 
The  voice  of  God  in  your  refrain; 

It  sa3rs:    **  Through  life  to-day  be  drear, 
The  sun  will  surely  shine  again!'* 

If  we  but  hearken  to  the  voice 
Of  Nature,  in  a  thousand  ways 

She  teaches  us  to  hope — rejoice — 
Through  all  our  dark  and  rainy  days. 


THE  ART  CRITIC. 

The  critic  stood  with  scornful  eye. 
Before  the  picture  on  the  wall: — 

**  You  call  this  art  ?    Now  see  that  fly, 
It  is  not  natural  at  all ! 

"  It  has  too  many  legs,  its  head 
Is  far  too  large — who  ever  saw 

A  fly  like  that,  so  limp  and  dead, 
A  wretched  imitation — pshaw  !" 

And  with  a  gesture  of  disgust, 
He  waved  his  hand,  when  lo  I  the  fly 

Flew  from  the  picture— "ah!  some  dust," 
The  critic  said,  '*  was  in  my  eye  I" 


MARCUS  PETERSEN. 


MARCUS  PETERSEN  was  bom  in  New  Brit- 
tain,  Conn.,  July  29th,  1854.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  his  parents  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
they  remained  until  1863,  when  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  New  York  City,  where  Marcus  attended 
the  public  school  until  he  passed  his  examinations 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  City  College,  be- 
fore he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  intended 
for  the  ministry,  but  his  health  failing  from  over- 
study,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  college  shortly  after 
passing  into  his  sophomore  year,  and  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  a  professional  career,  entered  upon  com- 
mercial life.  Of  an  impulsive  nature  and  an  imag- 
inative disposition,  the  details  of  business  were 
always  irksome  to  him,  and  for  many  years  before 
he  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  literary  work  he 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 
It  is  probably  needless  to  say  that  his  business  life 
was  not  a  success,  and  in  1891,  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  newspaper  and  literary 
work,  he  has  as  yet  achieved  neither  fame  nor  for- 
tune, but  the  latent  powers  have  been  steadily  de- 
veloping, and  during  the  past  two  years  his  poetical 
productions  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
not  only  in  Michigan,  (where  he  has  made  his  home 
for  the  past  six  years)  but  through  the  different 
states,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  is  being  recognized, 
many  of  his  articles  being  extensively  copied 
throughout  the  country.  His  present  residence  is 
Lansing,  Mich.  M.  H.  L. 


MEMORIES  OF  APPOMATTOX. 

Back  to  the  past  my  memory  turns 

And  rests  upon  that  day, 
When  nine  and  twenty  years  ago 

Lee's  army  stood  at  bay. 
Again  I  stand  'neath  southern  skies. 

And  hear  the  shot  and  shell. 
That  whistled  round  us  on  that  field 

Where  treason's  last  hope  fell. 


The  vision  is  before  me  now. 

And  clearljr  I  can  see, 
The  gallant  boys  in  blue  march  forth 

To  crush  the  hosts  of  Lee. 
I  see  the  valiant  Custer, 

And  Mead,  and  Sheridan, 
Marshall  the  veterans  who  so  long 

Had  bravely  followed  them. 
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But  lo!  a  flag  floats  on  the  breeze 

E'er  scarce  the  fight's  begun, 
And  as  its  white  folds  meet  my  eyes 

I  know  the  victory's  won. 
A  solemn  hush  falls  on  the  field, 

The  batteries  are  stilled, 
While  with  glad  thoughts  of  peace  and  home 

Each  loyal  heart  is  thrilled. 
«  «  «  «  «  « 

See  how  they  meet — ^the  chiefts  who  led 

These  rival  armies  on, 
Till  each  now  felt  the  time  had  come 

To  slay  wars  curs^  storm. 
The  conqueror— Grant,  the  silent  man, 

Rides  out  to  meet  his  foe. 
The  gallant  Lee— who  in  that  hour 

Sees  all  his  hopes  laid  low. 

A  group  of  Union  officers 

Surround  them  as  they  meet; 
But  not  a  loyal  soldier  cares 

To  gloat  o'er  his  defeat. 
All  bitterness  has  passed  away, 

For  well  these  heroes  know, 
That  from  this  hour,  a  brother  stands 

Where  erstwhile  stood  a  foe. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  away 

Me  thinks  I  see  them  now, 
The  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray, 

In  common  reverence  bow 
To  him  who  bravely  bore  defeat, 

And  to  the  conqueror. 
Who  strove  to  heal,  in  times  of  peace, 

The  cruel  wounds  of  war. 


WHO  IS  MY  BROTHER? 

He  is  thy  brother  who  hath  need. 
No  matter  what  his  race  or  creed — 
Wherever  men  in  anguish  cry; 
Wherever  men  in  sorrow  lie; 
Wherever  bitter  tears  are  shed; 
Wher'er  the  star  of  hope  hath  fled; 
'Tis  thine  to  comfort  and  sustain, 
Let  no  one  cry  to  thee  in  vain. 

O  let  thy  charity  extend 
Beyond  the  household  of  thy  friend; 
Thy  love  search  through  the  world  to  find 
The  weak  and  suffering  of  thy  kind. 
Let  charity  begin  at  home. 
But  O!  forbid  it  not  to  roam. 
To  seek  upon  the  highways  drear 
The  souls  that  faint  for  words  of  cheer. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

Onb  by  one  they're  passing  over, 

One  by  one,  they  reach  the  sands, 
Where  the  bright  immortal  spirits 

Wait  to  grasp  their  tired  hands. 
They  have  only  crossed  before  us, 

And  they'll  wait  upon  the  shore 
Till  with  trials  and  labors  ended, 

We,  too,  shall  be  ferried  o'er. 

Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who  leave  us? 

Why  should  we  mourn  for  those  we  love  ? 
When  the  Father  of  all  blessings, 

Calls  them  to  their  rest  above. 
"They  have  passed  beyond  the  sunset," 

And  they  stand  above  the  clouds; 
Free  from  care,  and  doubt  and  sorrow; 

And  the  gloom  that  here  enshrouds. 


FRATERNAL  LOVE. 

Fraternal  Love!    In  thee  we  find 

The  blessings  that  we  seek; 
For  where  thy  golden  tie  doth  bind, 

The  strong  uphold  the  weak. 
Thy  influence  melts  the  heart  of  stone 

To  tenderness  and  grace. 
And  where  thy  gentle  sway  is  owned. 

Envy  to  love  gives  place. 

Where  thou  art,  Peace  will  ever  dwell. 

And  Faith  and  Hope  abide. 
No  waves  of  strife  or  discord  swell, 

Thy  softly  rippling  tide; 
But  'neath  thy  calm  blue  Heaven  of  Love, 

Men  live  as  brothers  tried, 
In  Friendship  that  will  rise  above 

Their  weakness  and  their  pride. 

Thou  art  the  foe  of  selfishness. 

The  leveler  of  pride, 
A  refuge  from  the  wretchedness 

That  floats  upon  life's  tide. 
When  thou  shalt  fill  the  hearts  of  men 

With  love  for  all  their  kind, 
They'll  recognize  each  other's  rights, 

And  see  where  now  they're  blind. 

God  speed  thy  day!    And  haste  the  hotu*. 

When  all  the  world  shall  own 
And  bow  before  thy  gracious  power, 

And  place  thee  on  thy  throne. 
The  "  reign  of  peace  "  will  ne'er  begin, 

Nor  men  in  union  live, 
'Till  each  will  for  his  **  other  self" 

His  best  attainments  give. 
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NORA  PERRY. 

MISS  NORA  PERRY  was  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  184 1.  Her  parents  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  her  childhood,  and  her  father 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  there.  She 
was  educated  at  home  and  in  private  schools. 
She  received  a  varied  and  lit>eral  training  in  many 
lines,  and  her  literary  talent  was  predominant 
always.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  began  to  write 
for  publication.  Her  first  seiial  story,  *'  Rosalind 
Newcomb,"  was  published  in  Harpet* s  Magazine 
in  1859.  She  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she 
now  lives.  There  she  became  the  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Providence 
Journal.  She  has  contributed  many  stories  and 
poems  to  the  magazines  of  the  day.  Her  published 
books  are  ** After  the  Ball,  and  Other  Poems*' 
(Boston,  1874  and  1879),  "The  Tragedy  of  the 
Unexpected,  and  Other  Stories  **  (1880),  **  Book  of 
Love  Stories"  (1881),  **For  a  Woman'*  (1885), 
"New  Songs  and  Ballads"  (1886),  ** Flock  of 
Girls"  (1887),  **  Youngest  Miss  Lorton,  and  Other 
Stories"  (1889),  "Brave  Girls"  (1889),  and  *'Her 
Lover's  Friends,  and  Other  Poems."  Her  most 
popular  poem  is  "After  the  Ball,"  which  has  been 
many  times  republished  under  the  title  "Maud  and 
Madge."  Her  work  is  of  the  moral  order,  and 
shows  high  thinking  and  careful  polish.         D.  I. 


AFTER  THE  BALL 

They  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair, 
Their  long  bright  tresses  one  by  one. 

As  they  laughed  and  talked  in  the  chamber  there, 
After  the  revel  was  done. 

Idly  they  talked  of  waltz  and  quadrille, 

Idly  they  laughed,  like  other  girls. 
Who  over  the  fire,  when  all  is  still. 

Combed  out  their  braids  and  curls. 

Robes  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace, 

Knots  of  flowers  and  ribbons  too, 
Scattered  about  in  every  place. 

For  the  revel  is  through. 

And  Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white, 
The  prettiest  nightgowns  under  the  sun, 

Stockingless,  slipperless,  sit  in  the  night, 
For  the  revel  is  done. 

Sit  and  comb  their  beautiful  hair, 

Those  wonderful  waves  of  brown  and  gold, 
Till  the  fire  is  out  in  the  chamber  there, 

And  the  little  bare  feet  are  cold. 


Then  out  of  the  gathering  winter  chill. 
All  out  of  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather. 

While  the  fire  is  out  and  the  house  is  still, 
Maud  and  Madge  together,— 

Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white. 
The  prettiest  nightgowns  under  the  sun, 

Curtained  away  from  the  chilly  night, 
After  the  revel  is  done. 

Float  along  in  a  splendid  dream, 
To  a  golden  gittem's  tinkling  tune, 

While  a  thousand  lustres  shimmering  stream. 
In  a  palace's  grand  saloon. 

Flashing  of  jewels  and  flutter  of  lace, 
Tropical  odors  sweeter  than  musk, 

Men  and  women  with  beautiful  faces 
And  eyes  of  tropical  dusk, — 

And  one  face  shining  out  like  a  star. 
One  face  haunting  the  dreams  of  each, 

And  one  voice  sweeter  than  others  are. 
Breaking  into  silvery  speech, — 

Telling,  through  lips  of  bearded  bloom. 

An  old,  old  story  over  again, 
As  down  the  royal  bannered  room. 

To  the  golden  gittem's  strain. 

Two  and  two,  they  dreamly  walk, 
While  an  unseen  spirit  walks  beside. 

And,  all  unheard  in  the  lover's  talk. 
He  claimeth  one  for  a  bride. 

O  Maud  and  Madge,  dream  on  together. 
With  never  a  pang  of  jealous  fear! 

For,  ere  the  bitter  St  Agnes  weather 
Shall  whiten  another  year, 

Robed  for  the  bridal,  and  robed  for  the  tomb. 
Braided  brown  hair  and  golden  tress. 

There'll  be  only  one  of  you  left  for  the  bloom 
Of  the  bearded  lips  to  press, — 

Only  one  for  the  bridal  pearls, 
The  robe  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace, 

Only  one  to  blush  through  her  curls 
At  the  sight  of  a  lover's  face. 

O  beautiful  Madge,  in  your  bridal  white, 

For  you  the  revel  has  just  begun; 
But  for  her  who  sleeps  in  your  arms  to-night 

The  revel  of  life  is  done! 

But,  robed  and  crowned  with  your  saintly  bliss^ 
Queen  of  heaven  and  bride  of  the  sun, 

O  beautiful  Maud,  you'll  never  miss 
The  kisses  another  hath  won! 
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TOO  LATE. 

What  silence  we  keep  year  after  year 
With  those  who  are  most  near  to  us  and  dear! 
We  live  beside  each  other  day  by  day, 
And  speak  of  myriad  things,  but  seldom  say 
The  full,  sweet  word  that  lies  just  in  our  reach, 
Beneath  the  commonplace  of  common  speech. 

Then  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  they  go, 
These  close  familiar  friends,  who  loved  us  so; 
And,  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 
Alone  with  loneliness,  and  sore  bereft, 
We  think  with  vain  regret  of  some  fond  word 
That  once  we  might  have  said  and  they  have  heard. 

For  weak  and  poor  the  love  that  we  expressed 
Now  seems  beside  the  vast,  sweet  unexpressed, 
And  slight  the  deeds  we  did,  to  those  undone. 
And  small  the  service  spent,  to  treasure  won, 
And  undeserved  the  praise  for  word  and  deed 
That  should  have  overflowed  the  simple  need. 

This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life— to  be 

Full  visioned  only  when  the  ministry 

Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the  place 

Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space. 

What  recollected  services  can  then 

Give  consolation  for  the  **  might  have  been  ?  *' 


RIDING  DOWN. 

Oh,  did  you  see  him  riding  down, 
And  riding  down,  while  all  the  town 
Came  out  to  see,  came  out  to  see, 
And  all  the  bells  rang  mad  with  glee  ? 

Oh,  did  you  hear  those  bells  ring  out. 
The  bells  ring  out,  the  people  shout. 
And  did  you  hear  that  cheer  on  cheer 
That  over  all  the  bells  rang  clear? 

And  did  you  see  the  waving  flags, 

The  fluttering  flags,  the  tattering  rags, 

Red,  white  and  blue,  shot  through  and  through. 

Baptised  with  battle's  deadly  dew  ? 

And  did  you  hear  the  drums*  gay  beat. 
The  drums'  gay  beat,  the  bugles  sweet. 
The  cymbals'  clash,  the  cannons'  crash. 
That  rent  the  sky  with  sound  and  flash  ? 

And  did  you  see  me  waiting  there, 
Just  waiting  there,  and  watching  there, 
One  little  lass,  amid  the  mass 
That  pressed  to  see  the  hero  pass  ? 

And  did  you  see  him  smiling  down, 
And  smiling  down,  as  riding  down. 


With  slowest  pace,  with  stately  grace. 
He  caught  the  vision  of  a  face, — 

My  face  uplifted  red  and  white, 
Turned  red  and  white  with  sheer  delight. 
To  meet  the  eyes,  the  smiling  eyes, 
Outflashing  in  their  swift  surprise  ? 

Oh,  did  you  see  how  swift  it  came, 
How  swift  it  came  like  sudden  flame. 
That  smile  to  me,  to  only  me. 
The  little  lass  who  Jslushed  to  see  ? 

And  at  the  windows  all  along. 
Oh  all  along,  a  lovely  throng 
Of  faces  fair,  beyond  compare. 
Beamed  out  upon  him  riding  there! 

Each  face  was  like  a  radiant  gem, 
A  sparkling  gem,  and  yet  for  them, 
No  swift  smile  came,  like  sudden  flame. 
No  arrowy  glance  took  certain  aim. 

He  turned  away  from  all  their  grace. 
From  all  that  grace  of  perfect  face. 
He  turned  to  me,  to  only  me. 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see. 


SOME  DAY  OF  DAYS. 

Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the  street 

With  idle,  heedless  pace, 

Unlooking  for  such  grace, 

I  shall  behold  your  face! 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  thus  may  we  meet 

Perchance  the  sun  may  shine  from  skies  of  May, 

Or  wintry's  icy  chill 

Touch  whitely  vale  and  hill. 

What  matter?    I  shall  thrill 
Through  every  vein  with  summer  on  that  day. 

Once  more  life's  perfect  youth  will  all  come  back. 

And  for  a  moment  there 

I  shall  stand  fresh  and  fair. 

And  drop  the  garment  care; 
Once  more  my  perfect  youth  will  nothing  lack. 

I  shut  my  eyes  now,  thinking  how  'twill  be, 

How  face  to  face  each  soul 

Will  slip  its  long  control, 

Forget  the  dismal  dole 
Of  dreary  Fate's  dark  separating  sea; 

And  glance  to  glance,  and  hand  to  hand  in  greeting. 

The  past  with  all  its  fears, 

Its  silence  and  tears. 

Its  lonely,  yearning  years. 
Shall  vanish  in  the  moment  of  that  meeting. 
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S.  JENNIE  SMITH. 

MISS  S.  JENNIE  SMITH  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  where  her  father,  Joseph  L.  T. 
Smith,  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  of  City  Surveyer  and  Civil  Engineer. 
She  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  normal  college  of  that  place.  Shortly  after 
she  finished  her  schooling  her  family  removed  to 
Astoria  where  she  obtained  a  position  as  teacher. 
During  this  time  she  contributed  occasionally  to 
the  local  papers  and  other  periodicals.  Wishing, 
however,  to  devote  more  time  to  writing  than  her 
school  duties  would  allow,  she  resigned  her  position 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
where  her  parents  had  already  settled.  And  there 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  quiet,  country  home,  she  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  literary  work, 
frequently  writing  combination  stories  with  her 
sister,  Alice  A.  Smith,  who  also  has  considerable 
talent  as  an  author.  Miss  Smith  began  to  make  up 
stories  almost  as  soom  as  she  could  form  her  letters. 
Her  chief  work  is  writing  sketches  and  stories 
for  young  people.  Her  first  literary  effort  that  was 
published  was  produced  during  her  early  girlhood, 
ax^  was  not  written  with  pen  or  pencil,  but  was  set 
up  in  type  by  herself  as  she  composed  it,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Local  Reporter  of  Harlem,  in  which 
office  she  was  for  a  short  time  employed  as  a  com- 
positor. A.  H.  C. 


'TIS  THE  FIRST  ONE  THAT  COUNTS. 

Bewarb  of  the  first  drink  of  liquor,  my  lad, 

As  that  will  lead  on  to  the  rest; 
Turn  away  ere  beginning  a  habit  so  bad. 

For  that  way  is  surest  and  best. 
Don't  fancy  you're  strong  and  can  stop  at  the  first. 

That  one  to  a  hundred  amounts. 
Refuse  e'en  a  sip  of  this  glass  so  accursed; 

'Tis  always  the  first  drink  that  counts. 

Beware  of  the  very  first  smoke,  my  boy, 

The  cigar  or  the  cigarette  vile 
Will  multiply  tenfold  your  health  to  destroy, 

Yonr  flesh  and  your  blood  to  defile. 
Then  reject  at  the  start  this  poisonous  weed; 

Remember  your  liberty's  lost 
If  once  you  allow  this  foe  to  succeed; 

And  here,  too,  the  first  step  will  cost.  ^ 

Avoid  the  first  act  of  deceit,  my  dear, 
When  once  yon  have  turned  from  the  truth. 

Retracing  your  steps  is  not  easy,  I  fear — 
'Tis  impossible  almost,  forsooth. 


Beware  of  beginning  with  falsehood  to  deal; 

That  act  good  intention  surmounts, 
And  by  it  your  weakness  you  clearly  reveal, 

For  'tis  always  the  first  lie  that  counts. 

Look  out  for  the  very  first  theft,  my  love. 

Though  it  seem  but  a  trifle  so  small, 
Yet  when  judged  by  our  Father  who  reigneth  above, 

It's  reckoned  a  terrible  fall. 
Dishonesty  grows  till  it  brings  forth  the  deed 

Which  tomorrow  and  ruin  amounts; 
Then  beware  when  you're  planting  the  very  first 
seed. 

For  that  is  the  moment  that  counts. 

Avoid  the  beginning  of  anything  wrong; 

Fight  bravely  to  conquer  the  first. 
As  that  of  itself  is  sufficiently  strong 

To  quickly  lead  on  to  the  worst. 
For  don't  you  see,  darling,  without  number  one. 

There  never  could  be  two  and  three, 
Or  a  still  higher  number?    For  sin  not  begun 

Can  claim  no  existence,  yon  see. 


A  FLAT  CONTRADICTION. 

Phat's  that  you  are  a'sayin*  ma'am? 

The  paple  up  the  stairs 
Kin  make  the  dures  come  open  now? 

It's  done  most  ony  wheres  ? 

Sure  though  I  moight  be  ignorint 
And  not  know  much  of  books. 

You  can  not  fool  me  mother's  choild; 
I'm  shmarter  thin  I  looks. 

And  whin  yer'U  box  me  Mikey's  ears, 
What's  loafin'  down  the  strate. 

And  give  him  a  rare  batin'  now 
And  niver  lave  yer  sate, 

Thin  I'll  belave  phat  you  have  said 

About  the  bells  and  dure, 
And  how  the  folks  kin  manage  thim 

Up  on  the  toppest  flure. 

You  say  yer  afLher  wantin',  ma'am, 

A  jan'tor  for  yer  flat; 
The  howly  saints  presarve  us  all! 

I  could' t  think  av  that. 

The  very  dures  is  hanted,  ma'am. 

And  all  the  fixin's  too. 
To  stip  agin  feminst'  em  now 

Is  phat  I  wouldn't  do. 
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And  why  they  carl  *cin  flats,  good  ma'am, 

I  ralely  can't  make  out; 
For  trals  I'm  sure  a  betther  name, 

Widout  a  mite  av  doubt. 

I  went  down  to  the  flats  last  wake 

Some  wumik  lookin'  for, 
I  pushed  the  little  button  bell 

As  I'd  seen  Patsy  More. 

It  scramed  roight  out  into  me  faoe 

And  axed  me  to  come  in, 
I  scarce  think  that  I'll  iver  have 

A  spick  av  since  agin. 

And  there  that  blissed  minute,  ma'am, 

The  dure  flew  open  wide, 
And  not  a  livin'  sowl  was  near — 

I  thought  I  wad  hava  died. 

I  hurried  to  the  nixt  dure,  ma'am, 

Anotbelavin'  that 
Was  likely  to  be  hanted  too, 

Though  nixt  the  hanted  flat. 

And  now  wad  you  belave  it,  ma'am. 

The  spooks  was  in  there  too? 
The  dure  come  open  <idth  a  bang 

And  not  a  wan  in  view. 

I  tried  thim  flats  down  to  the  last 

And  found  'em  hanted  sure; 
The  ghosts  kipt  scrachin'  through  the  bells 

And  open  flew  the  dure. 


YOUTHFUL  DEPRAVITY. 

"  Mamma,  I  flnk  I  am  not  well," 

Said  lazy  little  Mabel; 
The  beans  I'd  given  her  to  shell 

Neglected  on  the  table. 

Her  dimpled  cheeks  with  roses  vied; 

Her  eyes  the  stars  resembled; 
The  chubby  form  my  faith  defied: 

My  darling  had  dissembled. 

"  I'm  sorry,  dear,"  I  gravely  said, 
''Because  you'll  miss  the  puddings; 

The  place  for  sick  folks  is  in  bed, 
With  not  a  taste  of  good  things." 

She  thoughtfully  smoothed  out  her  dress. 

This  naughty  little  sinner; 
"Then  I'm  not  sick  just  now,  I  dess, 

I'll  wait  till  after  dinner. 


EDWIN  A.  WELTY. 

EDWIN  A.  WELTY  was  bom  in  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  on  December  5th,  1853.  His  father, 
E.  Welty,  was  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
that  day,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  L.  Welty,  was 
a  woman  of  superior  mental  ability,  good  education 
and  natural  capacities  of  no  common  order.  His 
father  dying  in  August,  1854,  and  reverses  of  for- 
tune following,  his  mother  removed  to  Missouri  in 
1856,  and  there  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
spent,  residing  in  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  until  the  year 
1884,  since  which  time  he  has  been  located  in  Ore- 
gon, Mo.,  engaged  in  active  business  as  a  broker 
and  dealer  in  investment  securities.  Mr.  Welty 
was  educated  in  the  St.  Joseph  high  school,  taking 
the  classical  course,  being  graduated  in  1872,  and 
delivering  the  valedictory.  He  has  at  diflerent 
times  delivered  poems  to  the  graduates  at  the  re- 
ceptions given  by  the  Alumni,^  that  of  the  Centennial 
year,  1876,  being  especially  notable.  After  he  was 
graduated  he  spent  a  year  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  amid  the 
Indian  tribes  and  border  men  of  that  day  he  gained 
the  familiarity  with  those  scenes  his  pen  in  after 
years  has  so  aptly  described.  His  first  production, 
"The  Trapper  at  Bay,"  appeared  in  the  Alditu  in 
1876,  and  was  one  of  a  series  of  Ballads  of  the  Foi^ 
est  and  Savage  Life.  It  was  followed  by  *'The 
Hollow  Oak,"  "Old  Naomen's  Fate "  and  "The 
Huron's  Answer."  These  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  military  and  historical  ballads.  Mr. 
Welty's  productions  are  bold,  flashing  and  brilliant. 
A  master  of  metre,  he  blends  with  it  the  story- 
teller's magic  art,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
forest,  the  saddle  or  the  battle  field.  In  his  Forest 
Ballads  you  see  the  bivouac  at  night,  the  sweep  of 
mighty  rivers,  and  the  legends  of  a  fast  departing 
race,  see  the  wigwams  dot  the  valleys  and  the  fierce 
tribesman's  council  fires,  meet  the  braves  upon  the 
war  path  and  the  panther  in  his  liar.  In  his  military 
ballads  you  see  the  sweeping  colunms  and  all  of 
war's  grand  pageantry,  the  rattle  of  the  old-time 
flint  lock,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ring  of  cold  steel 
and  the  clash  of  sabres  as  they  cross,  and  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Viking  spirit  dwells  within  yoor 
breast,  or  the  soldier's  warm  blood  courses  through 
your  veins,  you  will  echo  what  another  has  already 
well  said : 

"  He  who  rides  Vith  Welty's  troopers 
Siu  a  steed  that  carries  well." 

The  perusal  of  these  poems  would  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  think  their  author  more  used  to  the 
call  of  "  boots  and  saddles  "  and  the  clash  of  arms 
than  to  the  gentler  thoughts  that  women  love,  hot 
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the  hand  that  wields  the  sword  can  turn  a  graceful 
compliment  and  a  dainty  verse  to  a  sweetheart  ^fair 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Lovelace.  His  last  poem, 
"A  New  Year  Greeting,"  is  a  poem  keyed  to  a 
minor  and  sadder  strain  than  are  his  usual  produc- 
tions. His  poems  are  all  gems  of  their  kind,  and 
show  the  versatility  and  real  poetic  genius  of  their 
author.  W.  W.  W. 


A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING. 

January  ist,  1894. 
I. 

Time's  clock  has  struck  the  40s — ^the  year's  life's 
knell  has  spoke, 

Tolled  from  its  brazen,  iron  tongue  at  every  vibrant 
stroke; 

Passed  now  is  Life's  meridian,  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood's prime, 

The  flowers  that  line  the  pathway  of  youth's  en- 
chanting time; 

From  now  nought  but  the  sunset— the  shadows 
lengthening  g^ow, 

Age  creeps  upon  Time's  dial,  Life's  pulses  sluggish 
flow. 

II. 
In  vain  the  sage  has  written:  'twas  ever  thus  with 

man. 
The  Fates  have  e'er  decreed  his  years  should  be  a 

narrow  span 
Between  the  fleeting  centuries — why  strive  to  pierce 

the  vail  ? 
Remember  that  the  mariner  who  fain  his  barque 

would  sail 
O'er  unknown  seas  and  trackless  wastes  must  make 

his  faith  a  chart. 
And  steer  o'er  hidden  shoal  and  sunken  ledge  with 

the  Genoan's  gallant  heart. 

III. 
No  need  the  pulses  slower  beat,  the  hair  its  sprink- 
ling gray, 
The  eye  its  dimming  luster  to  tell  of  fell  decay, 
The  heart  has  felt  its  icy  touch,  the  spirit  once  of  oak, 
Beneath  Earth's  bitter  struggles  at  last  has  bent 

and  broke. 
Ambition's  joys  that  flamed  so  bright  to  ashes  long 

have  turned, 
He  humbly  pleads  but  now  for  rest  who  once  all 
rest  had  spumed. 

IV. 

'Tis  better  thus  to  see  the  dreams  we  cherished  in 

Youth's  prime. 
Vanish  and  fade  as  all  things  fade  with  manhood's 

dull  decline. 


And  earth's  horizon  smaller  grow  upon  our  dim- 
ming eyes. 

And  know  its  sky  no  longer  holds  a  dream  of 
Paradise; 

The  heart  will  murmur  at  its  lot,  will  turn  with 
vague  unrest, 

And  question  in  its  bitterness  the  solace  of  the  blest. 

V. 

I  turn  from  Life's  harsh  questionings — ^my  heart's 

blood  swifter  flows, 
For  in  sweet  Bessie's  upturned  face  the  rose  of 

youth  still  glows, 
Those  soft,  red  lips  have  not  forgot  the  witchery 

that  they  knew, 
When  once  they  murmured  long  ago  that  they 

would  e'er  be  true. 
What  if  life's  clouds  do  lower  dark,  a  heaven's  yet 

on  earth. 
And  one  fond  glance  of  those  soft  eyes  can  give  it 

life  and  birth. 

VI. 

But  hark !  a  chime  of  silvery  bells  from  out  yon 

steeple  high. 
Rings  out  a  merry  greeting  to  the  somber  wintry 

sky. 
A  truce  to  40  and  its  cares— on,  year  of  '94 ! 
Strew  on  the  path  of  those  I  love  from  out  your 

well  filled  store, 
The  choicest  blessings  in  your  pack,  and  if  you've 

any  over, 
I  fain  would  in  my  meadow  plant  a  little  of  your 

Clover. 


ADELE. 


Thbrb  are  fair  names,  I  own  it,  whose  soft,  liquid 

sound 
Make  the  pulses  leap  higher,  the  very  blood  bound, 
The  Maudes  and  the  Carries,  the  gay,  laughing 

Lous, 
The  Lizzies  the  Fannies,  the  wild,  dazzling  Prues; 
They  are  charming,  I  know  it,  yet  show  me  a  spell 
Such  as  clings  to  the  name  of  my  witching  Ad^le. 

II. 
I  have  looked  into  eyes  that  were  melting  and  true. 
Eyes  that  rivaled  the  azure  of  heaven's  own  hue. 
Eyes  flecked  with  soft  hazel,  eyes  beaming  and 

bright, 
In  whose  depths  lay  imprisoned  the  darkness  of 

night; 
Yet  their  glances  were  harmless,  they  wanted  that 

spell 
That  gleams  in  the  glance  of  my  charming  Ad^le. 
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III. 
You  may  speak  of  the  Maids  of  Circassia's  white 

sands, 
Of  the  passionate  daughters  of  sunnier  lands, 
How  on  their  soft  cheeks,  *neath  ^  tropical  sun, 
The  rose  and  the  lily  are  blended  in  one; 
I  grant  you  this  freely,  but  I  know,  ah!  too  well 
There  are  none  that  can  equal  my  darling  Ad^le. 

IV. 

But  hark!  on  my  musings  there  breaks  a  soft  note, 
'Tis  the  cadence  that  wells  from  a  distant  bell's 

throat, 
As  it  pours  on  the  air,  in  a  clear,  liquid  sheet, 
The  tones  that  now  echo  adown  the  long  street; 
But  were  it  my  fate,  a  far  sweeter  bell 
Should  ring  to  the  name  of  this  same  fair  Ad^le. 


THE  ROSE  AND  BESSIE'S  PICTURE. 

On  the  stand  with  your  picture  one  bright  summer 

day 
A  rose  for  a  moment  I  chanced  there  to  lay, 
'Twas  a  rose  of  the  forest,  of  the  rarest  known 

kind 
Such  as  bloomed  in  the  Paradise  Eve  left  behind. 
So  crimson  its  petals,  so  tinged  with  soft  flushes 
I  can  only  compare  them  to  your  sweetest  of  blushes, 
And  so  lovely  its  bearing,  so  modest  its  air, 
Methought  it  and  the  picture  must  form  a  twin  pair; 
But  the  rose  had  scarce  given  a  glance  at  your  face 
Ere  I  saw  that  a  rose-bud  had  taken  its  place. 
Surprised  at  its  action,  I  asked  of  the  rose 
What  caused  it  thus  quickly  its  petals  to  close  ? 
It  blushed,  as  it  answered,  what  rose  could  presume 
To  nestle  beside  one  of  lovlier  bloom  ? 


-)(- 


W.  H.  H.  HINDS. 

IN  earlier  times,  it  was  thought  that  a  man's 
biography  began  with  his  advent  to  the  vital 
air.  It  is  now  better  understood  that  to  know  any 
man  we  must  turn  to  his  ancestry.  Among  the 
pioneers  of  Northern  New  England  the  ancestry  of 
Dr.  Hinds  held  a  prominent  position.  His  father 
was  a  man  possessing  all  the  noblest  traits,  such  as 
courage,  perseverance,  enterprise,  truthfulness  and 
pluck,  needed  by  the  men  who  penetrated  the 
savage  wildernesses  of  North  New  Hampshire, 
changing  them  into  smiling  villages  and  fruitful 
fields.  Settling  with  his  family  in  Milan,  he  soon 
developed  the  spirit  of  a  **  mighty  hunter  "  whose 
daring  enterprise  cost  him  and  one  of  his  sons  a 
violent  death.  Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  his 
father  Dr.  Hinds  was,  at  fourteen  years  of  age 


working  at  the  carpenter  trade,  devoting  six  yeais 
of  his  life  to  it,  with  only  a  few  weeks  of  schooling 
allowed  in  a  year,  reinforced  by  a  single  academic 
term.  At  an  early  age,  he  became  a  teacher  in 
district  schools,  took  lessons  in  architectural  draw- 
ing, for  the  business  of  an  architect  in  his  young 
manhood.  Hardly  yet  of  adult  age  we  find  him 
chosen  captain  in  the  22nd  regiment  of  the  New 
Hampshire  militia.  At  twenty-one,  major,  and 
when  twenty-two  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  became  a  colonel  of  the  regiment  at 
twenty-three,  later  declining  a  Brigadier  General's 
commission  for  lack  of  means  to  sustain  the  honor. 
After  a  long  and  honorable  military  career,  he 
settled  down  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
that  of  a  practical  dentist.  His  fertile  brain  is  ever 
on  the  outlook  for  improvements.  He  has  taken 
out  several  patents.  He  has  a  taste  for  music  and 
has  written  much  verse,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  or  the  Muse.       L.  C. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  other  shores 
Where  nature's  lavish  hand. 

Her  choicest  and  her  ricnest  stores 
Has  scattered  o'er  the  land. 

Talk  not  of  Chili's  boasted  charms. 
Her  verdure  and  her  mines; 

Nor  yet  of  England's  fruitful  farms, 
Or  Rhineland's  clustered  vines. 

Give  me  the  land  where  martyr's  blood 
For  Freedom  first  was  shed; 

Where  love  of  justice,  fear  of  God, 
Her  battling  heroes  led. 

Give  me  my  own  dear  Fatherland 
Where  schools  and  churches  free, 

Were  planted  by  a  noble  band 
From  o'er  the  stormy  sea. 

I  love  the  land  my  Fathers  trod, 

Their  spirits  hover  round; 
They  sleep  beneath  its  hallowed  sod, 

On  Freedom's  battle  ground. 

I  love  New  England's  rocky  shore, 

I  love  her  forests  deep; 
I  love  her  storm-winds  as  they  roar, 

And  o'er  her  mountains  sweep. 

Give  me  to  quaff  her  crystal  rills, 

To  roam  her  lovely  dales: 
Give  me  to  climb  her  mountain  hills, — 

A  view  her  spreading  vales. 
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Give  me  to  die  where  I  was  bom, 
I  ask  no  prouder  grave; 

Land  of  true  Liberty's  first  dawn, 
The  home  of  Free  and  Brave. 


THE  BROTHER   AND  TWO  SISTERS. 

Laughing,  crying,  smiling,  sighing, 
Here  comes  April  sweet  and  fair; 

We  have  waited  half  elated, 
Sometimes  almost  in  despair. 

Smiling,  sighing,  laughing,  crying, 

April  is  a  nervous  child; 
March,  her  brother,  loves  to  bother. 

Sometimes  almost  drives  her  wild. 

First  he  kissed  her,  then  he*d  fist  her, 
Then  he*d  snow  her  out  of  sight: 

Then  he'd  take  her  and  he'd  shake  her, 
'Till  she'd  laugh  or  scream  with'fright. 

Then  he'd  buffet,  make  her  rough  it, 

Tease  her  all  the  way  along; 
Then  he'd  joke  her,  then  he'd  poke  her, 

Then  he'd  sing  a  comic  song. 

April's  crying  stopped  his  trying 

To  annoy  her  any  more. 
Her  tear-showers  brought  May  flowers, 

All  along  the  Northern  shore. 

May,  her  sister,  met  and  kissed  her, 

With  a  loving  fond  embrace. 
And  her  blessing  and  caressing 

Soon  brought  sunshine  to  her  face. 


•NEATH   THE  ROSES. 

In  the  garden  'neath  the  roses 
Where  the  robin  builds  her  nest, 

There  sweet  Lillia's  form  reposes. 
And  her  spirt's  with  the  blest. 

In  the  cottage  by  the  ocean 
Where  the  surging  billows  roar, 

Lillia's  songs  of  deep  devotion 
Will  be  heard,  ah— never  more. 

Sit  the  parents  in  their  bower 
While  the  robins  plaintive  sing, 

Weeping  that  no  earthly  power 
Can  to  them  their  Lillia  bring. 

Yet  a  happy  glorious  meeting. 
Is  in  store  for  loving  friends. 

When  in  God's  own  presence  greeting 
All  their  earthly  anguish  ends. 


MARY   CLEMMER. 

MRS.  MARY  CLEMMER  HUDSON  was  bom 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  Her  principal  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  Westfield  Academy,  in 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  Even  in  her  earliest  school-days 
she  showed  great  fondness  for  literature  and  poetry. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  she 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  others,  and  became  the 
wife  of  a  man  many  years  her  senior.  The  taking 
of  that  step  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
onerous  and  probably  unhappy  life  she  was  then 
leading  at  home.  He  marriage  was  legally  annulled 
in  1874.  Miss  Clemmer  tried  novel-writing,  and 
her  first  work  to  receive  attention  was  "Erena:  A 
Woman's  Right."  Then  **His  Two  Wives"  ap- 
peared in  Every  Saturday^  Boston.  She  was 
engaged  upon  a  novel  when  an  accident  occurred, 
which  compelled  her  to  cease  all  literary  eifort,  and 
consequently  the  work  was  never  finished.  From 
her  sixteenth  year  she  had  written  poetry.  While 
in  school,  a  poem  of  hers  had  been  published  in  a 
number  of  papers,  a  fact  which  encouraged  her.  In 
1882  her  poems  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title,  "A  Volume  of  Poems."  From  1866  to 
1869  Miss  Clemmer  resided  in  Washington,  doing 
regular  work  in  the  way  of  letters  from  Washington 
for  the  New  York  Independent.  In  1869  she  en- 
gaged for  three  years'  work  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Union^  and  for  the  third  year's  work  of  that  engage- 
ment she  received  a  salary  of  five-thousand  dollars, 
the  largest  sum  ever  paid  a  newspaper  woman  for 
one  year's  labor  up  to  that  time.  In  1872  she 
resumed  her  work  on  the  New  York  Independent, 
In  January,  1879,  while  in  Washington,  she  suffered 
a  serious  injury.  Medical  aid  was  powerless,  and 
she  suffered  intensely,  getting  but  little  relief  during 
the  remaining  six  years  which  she  lived.  On  19th 
June,  1883,  she  became  the  wife  of  Edmund  Hud- 
son, the  journalist,  and  they  immediately  went  to 
Europe.  The  journey  was  a  very  delightful  one  to 
her,  but  her  strength  was  constantly  diminishing, 
and  in  November  they  returned  to  the  United 
States;  then  followed  a  long  illness,  which  resulted 
in  her  death  on  the  i8th  August,  1884.  All  her 
literary  work  shows  talent  of  a  remarkably  high 
and  fine  order.  She  was  in  the  prime  of  her  intel- 
lectual powers  when  she  received  the  injuries  that 
caused  her  death.  H.  A.  V. 


ALONE  WITH  GOD. 

Alone  with  God!    Day's  craven  cares 
Have  crowded  onward,  unawares. 
The  soul  is  left  to  breathe  her  prayer. 
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Alone  with  God!    I  bare  my  breast; 
Come  in,  comcf  in,  O,  holy  Guest, 
Give  rest,  Thy  rest,  of  rest  the  best! 

Alone  with  God!    How  deep  a  calm 
Steals  o'er  me,  sweet  as  music's  balm, 
When  seraphs  sing  a  seraph's  psalm. 

Alone  with  God!    No  human  eye 
Is  here,  with  eager  look,  to  pry 
Into  the  meaning  of  each  sigh. 

Alone  with  God!    No  jealous  glare  * 
Now  stings  me  with  its  torturing  stare; 
No  human  malice  says  beware! 

Alone  with  God!    From  earth's  rude  crowd, 
With  jostling  steps  and  laughter  loud, 
My  better  soul  I  need  not  shroud. 

Alone  with  God!    He  only  knows, 

If  sorrow's  ocean  overflows 

The  silent  spring  from  whence  it  rose. 

Alone  with  God!    He  mercy  lends. 
Life's  fainting  hope,  life's  meager  ends. 
Life's  dwarfing  pain  He  compreprehends. 

Alone  with  God!    He  feeleth  well 
The  soul's  pent  life  that  will  o'erswell; 
The  life-long  want  no  words  may  tell. 

Alone  with  God!    Still  nearer  bend, 
Oh,  tender  Father,  condescend, 
In  this  my  need,  to  be  my  friend. 

Alone  with  God!    With  suppliant  mien 
Upon  Thy  pitying  breast  I  lean, — 
No  less  because  Thou  art  unseen. 

Alone  with  God!  Safe  in  Thy  arms, 
O,  shield  me  from  life's  wild  alarms! 
O,  save  me  from  life's  fearful  harms! 

Alone  with  God!    Oh,  sweet  to  me. 
This  cover,  to  whose  shades  I  flee, 
To  breathe  repose  in  Thee — in  Thee. 


A  PERFECT  DAY. 

Go,  glorious  day! 

Here,  while  you  pass,  I  make  this  sign; 

Earth,  swinging  on  her  silent  way, 
Will  bear  me  back  unto  this  hour  divine. 
And  I  will  softly  say:    "  Once  thou  wert  mine. 

**  Wert  mine,  O,  perfect  day! 


The  light  unknown,  soaring  from  sea  and  shore. 
The  forest's  eager  blaze, 
The  flaming  torches  that  the  autumn  bore. 
The  fusing  sunset  seas  when  storms  were  o'er; 

"  Were  mine,  the  brooding  airs. 
The  pulsing  music  of  the  weedy  brooks, 

The  jeweled  fishes  and  the  mossy  lairs, 
Wherein  shy  creatures,  with  their  free,   bright 

looks, 
Taught  blessed  lessons  never  found  in  books; 

"All  mine,  the  peace  of  God, 
When  it  was  joy  enough  to  breathe  and  be. 

The  peace  of  Nature  oozing  from  her  sod. 
When  face  to  face  with  her  the  soul  was  free. 
And  far  the  false,  wild  strife  it  fain  would  flee." 

Stay,  beautious  day! 

Yet,  why  pray  I  ?    Thy  lot,  like  mine,  to  fade. 
Thy  light,  like  yonder  mountain's  golden  haze, 

Must  merge  into  the  morrow's  misty  shade; 
And  I,  an  exile  in  the  alien  street, 
Still  gazing  back,  yearn  toward  the  vision  fleet. 

**Once  thou  wert  mine!"  I'll  say. 
And  comfort  so  my  heart  as  with  old  wine. 

Poor  pilgrims!  oft  we  walk  the  self-same  way. 
To  weep  its  change,  to  kneel  before  the  shrine 

The  heart  once  builded  to  a  happy  day, 
When  dear  it  died.     I'll  say:     **  Oh,  day  divine. 
Life  presses  sore;  but  once,  once  thou  wert  mine" 


ON  THE  FERRY. 

On  the  ferry,  sailing  over 

To  the  city  lying  dim. 
In  the  mellow  mist  of  evening, 

By  the  river's  fartherst  rim; 
On  the  ferry,  gazing  outward 

To  the  ocean  far  and  cold. 
While  the  blue  bay  dips  its  waters 

In  the  sunset's  fleeting  gold; 

On  the  ferry,  gazing  outward, — 

Motionless  the  great  ships  stand, 
And  above,  each  eager  pennon 

Lures  me  with  a  beckoning  hand. 
Leaning  on  the  uneasy  water, 

Flash  the  sunset  bars  of  flame, 
Like  the  legendary  ladder 

On  which  angels  went  and  came. 
«  *  «  *  « 

In  another  Summer  evening, 

On  a  little  way  before, 
I  shall  reach  another  ferry, 

Seeking  swift  a  farther  shore; 
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I  shall  cross  a  drearier  ferry, 
Crossing  to  return  no  more, — 

Sailing  for  a  fairer  city. 
Lying  on  a  fairer  shore. 

Will  God's  sunshine  lean  around  me, 

Fusing  every  wave  in  gold  ? 
Wilt  thou  row  me  gently  over, 

Charon,  boatman  calm  and  cold  ? 
When  the  earth-airs  cease  to  chill  me, 

When  my  meager  day  is  done, 
Boatman,  bear  me  through  the  splendor 

Falling  from  the  setting  sun! 
Bear  me  outward  to  the  mystery 

The  Eternal  will  unfold, — 
To  the  unreveal^d  glory 

Hid  within  yon  gates  of  gold. 

Life  may  touch  the  soul  so  gently, 

We  can  hardly  call  it  rough; 
Yet  we'll  all  say,  in  its  closing, 

Our  brief  day's  been  long  enough. 
When  I  stand  with  gathered  garments, 

Ere  the  deeper  shadows  fall; 
When  my  heart  drops  its  last  idol, 

Listening  for  the  boatman's  call, — 
Come!  and  by  my  spirt's  sinking, 

By  my  shrinking  fears  untold. 
Bear  me  gently  o'er  those  waters, 

Charon,  boatman  calm  and  cold. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

Upon  the  lonely  shore  I  lie; 

The  wind  is  faint,  the  tide  is  low. 
Someway  there  seems  a  human  sigh 

In  the  great  waves  that  inward  flow,- 

As  if  all  love,  and  loss,  and  pain. 
That  ever  swept  their  shining  track. 

Had  met  within  the  cavemed  main, 
And,  rising,  moaningly  came  back. 

Upon  the  lonely  shore  I  lie. 

And  gaze  along  its  level  sands. 
Still  from  the  sea  steals  out  the  cry 

I  left  afar  in  crowded  lands. 

Upon  the  sea-beach,  cool  and  still, 
I  press  my  cheer;  and  yet  I  hear 

The  jar  of  earth,  and  catch  the  thrill 
Of  human  effort,  hot  and  near. 

Come,  Peace  of  Nature!  Lone  I  lie 
Within  the  calm  Midsummer  noon. 

All  human  want  I  fain  would  fly, 
Sing  Summer  sea  in  silvery  croon! 


In  Noon's  greaf  gladness  hush  thy  moan. 

In  vast  possession  unberefl; 
No  music,  haunting  all  thy  tone, 

Can  make  me  want  the  world  I've  left. 


THE  LOVER. 

Nay,  I  will  be  thy  Lover,  thou  my  Love! 

Here  now  I  swear  thee  fealty,  dear  one, 
•  While  all  my  days  do  seek  thee  as  the  sun! 
Thy  Lover  first  is  friend,  that  he  may  prove 
That  he  is  worthy  thee,  all  men  above. 

To  largess  of  all  joy  I  proudly  run; 

The  royal  race  of  comradship  begun, 
Ends  fast  in  love  that  can  not  fail  or  rove. 

This  is  my  joy,  to  serve  thee, — ^to  exalt 
Thy  name,  to  call  thee  Queen  of  all  thy  kind; 

Sovereign  of  life  and  love  to  me  thou  art. 
I  marry  thy  rich  melodies  of  mind; 

I  see  thee  large  and  fair  without  a  fault 

Take  thou  thy  throne,  O  Empress  of  my  heart!. 


INADEQUACY. 

I  SAW  a  fallen  swallow  on  the  street 
Beat  on  the  cruel  stone  its  wounded  wing. 
And  lift  its  voiceful  throat  as  if  to  sing. 

It  sought  to  soar,  as  if  on  pinion  fleet; 

It  stirred  with  inchoate  song,  so  sweet,  so  sweet, 
That  died  unsung.  The  poor,  low  murmuring. 
Wrung  of  its  pain,  how  pitiful  a  thing. 

While  mocked  the  Heaven  it  could  not  rise  to  meet! 

Ah!  thus  we  g^reet  the  challenge  of  the  sky; 
The  far  fulfilment  we  can  never  gain, 
For  wounding  circumstances  and  wilting  pain 

Hold  back  the  soaring  soul  that  fain  would  fly. 
We  seek  to  sing  the  high  immortal  strain; 

But  close  to  earth  flutters  our  futile  cry. 


HUMANITY. 

Our  human  life  is  one  vast  need; 
We  sigh  to  know  to-morrow's  meed. 
And  yearning,  seek  to  comprehend 
The  why^  of  Being  and  its  end ! 

— Sabbath  Verses. 

OCTOBER. 

The  cream-white  silk  of  the  milkweed 

Floats  from  its  sea-green  pod; 
From  out  the  mossy  rock-seams 

Flashes  the  golden-rod. 

— NantaskeL 
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JOHN  F.  HOWARD. 

REV.  JOHN  F.  HOWARD  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Clinton,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1862.  At  an  early  age  he  set  out  to  discover  what 
facts  and  data  were  obtainable  in  the  world,  and 
after  his  seminary  and  college  experience  studied 
theology  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  Gardner,  Mass.  Mr.  Howard  is  a  pleasant 
speaker,  often  rising  to  eloquence,  and  as  a  word 
painter  he  has  few  equals.  His  sermons  are  schol- 
arly and  full  of  ideas.  Among  his  first  poems  was 
"The  New  Minister,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  ChrisHan  Advocate  in  1890,  and  to  which 
attention  was  called  in'  an  editorial  paragraph. 
The  poem  fit  so  many  churches  that  the  writer 
received  requests  for  copies  from  all  quarters. 
Since  then  he  has  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
poetical  and  prose  productions  in  a  large  number 
of  periodicals  and  magazines.  In  the  fall  of  1892 
he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Lord  Tennyson, 
son  of  the  poet,  for  his  poem  "Tennyson,"  which 
appeared  first  in  the  Christian  Register.    J.  J.  F. 


BABY'S  MAMMA. 

Sickness  is  a  weary  picture  when  we  see  it  at  its 

best. 
When  its  bleak  and  lonely  landscape  by  the  sim- 

beams  is  caressed. 
Mind  is  drifting,  hope  is  waning,  though  the  touch 

so  loving  be. 
From  the  hand  of  her  who  held  us  when  a  child 

upon  her  knee. 
Pain  of  body,  pain  of  spirit,  failing  sleep  or  rest  to 

find, 
Notwithstanding   loving   mother,  notwithstanding 

sister  kind. 
Yet  how  harder  is  the  ordeal  when  no  care  like  this 

is  known 
When  the  hours  are  passed  in  silence  and  we  bear 

our  lot  alone. 
Sickness  is  a  weary  picture  framed  in  poverty  and 

want 
While  through  my  uncurtained  window  death  is 

looking  pale  and  gaunt, 
W^hile  all  day  no  food  that's  longed  for  e'er  by 

loving  hand  is  given, 
And  my  sad  and  only  pleasure  is  to  lie  and  think  of 

Heaven. 
Not  the  only,  for  our  little  poor  neglected  child  is 

here, 
Piling  blocks  to  make  his  houses  as  he's  piled 

them  for  a  year, 


Waiting  till  his  toiling  mother  shall  return  to  him 

at  night, 
May  be.  Heaven,  I  can  bear  it,  may  be.  Heaven,  it 

is  right! 
By  my  bedside  many  an  hour  he  has  sat  and  in  his 

way 
Done  things  for  the  sick  so  needful,  through  the 

slowly  passing  day. 
Every  morning  his  sad  mother  leaves  his  dinner, 

cold  and  poor. 
On  a  stand  where  I  can  reach  it  for  him  near  my 

bedroom  door. 
As  we  eat  it  here  tc^ether  and  my  darling  calls  it 

"good," 
Oft  I  tell  him  we  would  give  him  something  better 

if  we  could. 
When  he  says  his  "poor  sick  papa  "  will  be  well 

again  sometime. 
Comes  the  vision  like  the  music  of  a  long-foi^otten 

chime. 
When  my  wife,  my  baby's  mother,  comes  to  us 

again  at  night, 
"Heaven  bless  her  hands,"  I  murmur,   holding 

them  so  soft  and  white. 
Little  thought  I  of  dependence  on  them  when  I 

made  her  mine. 
When  the  sweet  "I  will"  was  spoken  in   yon 

golden  autumn  time! 
The  sweet  vision  of  her  spirit,  so  devoted  and  so 

pure, 
Ought  through  all  her  daily  absence,  help  me  sor- 
row to  endure. 
Thus  one  eve  I  thought,  and  ever  after  I  was  more 

resigned, 
Played  with  baby  at  my  bedside,  came  at  last  to 

peace  of  mind. 
Those  dark  years  of  pain  are  over;  baby's  words  at 

last  come  true, 
I  am  well,  and  baby's  mamma  stays  with  him  the 

whole  day  through. 
Brightly  shines  the  fire  at  evening  on  the  carpet 

where  he  plays, 
And  his  mamma  wears  the  color  in  her  cheeks  of 

other  days. 
Mind  is  drifting,  hope  is  waning,  through  the  live- 
long day  no  more; 
Blessings  on  the  baby's  mamma,  and  his  play  upon 

the  floor. 


LIFE. 


Onb  by  one  the  rilk  of  chUdhood  blended  in  the 

wider  stream. 
Blended  with  their  song  and  laughter  like  the  music 

of  a  dream. 
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Coming  year  by  year  together  they  have  made  a 

deeper  flow, 
And  the  music  grows  more  solemn  as  the  summers 

come  and  go. 
As  the  river  of  existence  onward  to  the  ocean 

moves, 
Dear  and  dearer  g^ow  the  beauties  that  our  child- 
hood lightly  loves. 
Manhood  with  its  beauteous  promise  only  partly 

kept  at  best, 
Turns  with  longing  to  the  Eastland,  looks  inquiring 

to  the  west 
Wonders  if  beyond  the  sunset  waits  the  mom  of 

endless  youth, 
Wonders  if-  earth's  false  pretending  presages  a 

reign  of  truth. 
Can  it  be  I  read  the  promise  in  the  buds  of  youth 

amiss? 
That  a  bloom  too  dear  was  hinted  for  a  wilderness 

like  this  ? 
Were  the  hues  immortal  signals  in  the  sky  at  early 

mom? 
Was  it  rustling  of  the  ages  that  I  heard  among  the 

com? 
By  my  side  with  kindred  musings  others  sail  upon 

the  tide; 
firoad  and  broader  grows  the  river,  dim  the  banks 

on  either  side. 
Many  a  boat  has  gone  before  me  and  has  drifted 

out  of  sight, 
Many  a  friend  Tve  watched  till  folded  in  the  bosom 

of  the  night; 
And  of  all  who  thus  have  vanished,  none  bring 

back  the  welcome  tmth 
Of  the  mirth  and  the  enjoyment  outlined  in  the 

days  of  youth. 
Still  God's  promise  made  in  childhood  to  the  heart 

I  hold  is  good, 
Though  the  ways  of  the  Almighty  by  us  are  not 

understood. 
We're  in  haste,  but  God  has  leisure  to  unfold  the 

wondrous  plan. 
And  His  thoughts  are  all  diviner  than  the  intellect 

of  man. 
In   His  sight  a  thousand  ages  are  as  yesterday 

that's  past. 
And  the  good  that  is  unfolding  to  eternity  shall 

last. 


So  I  drift  on  to  the  ocean,  rising  now  upon  my 

view, 
See  the  blessed  blands  outlined  in  the  evening's 

latest  dew. 
Hear  the  angels  in  the  distance  strike  on  all  their 

harps  with  might, 


God  is  eood,  and  life's  completion  waits  upon  the 
morning  light 


THE  BROOK. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  morning 

Throws  its  gold  upon  the  pine, 
And  the  bee  in  quest  of  honey 

Hums  amid  the  celandine, 
Flows  the  brook  with  noisy  going 

0*er  the  pebbles,  smooth  and  round. 
Like  the  sound  of  merry  voices 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  ground. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  sunset 

Throws  its  light  upon  the  tower. 
And  the  late  bee  is  retuming 

With  the  sweets  of  many  a  flower. 
And  the  night  is  closing  softly 

In  upon  the  mead  and  stream. 
Flows  the  brook  with  drowsy  murmur 

Like  the  music  of  a  dream. 


THE  MIRTH  IS  OVER  NOW. 

The  moming  breaks,  the  sad  world  wakes, 

We  part  with  never  a  vow. 
That  lovely  dream  is  passed  away, 

The  mirth  is  over  now. 

Though  all  that  might  have  been,  was  not. 

And  all  that  was,  is  o'er. 
There's  still  an  hour  in  which  we  meet 

In  fancy  as  before. 

Her  dear  form  floats  from  in  the  Heav'n, 

The  life-dew  on  her  brow, 
She  loved  me  here  beneath  the  stars. 

She  loves  above  them  now. 

And  Oh  to  sleep  my  life  away. 

And  be  with  her  at  rest, 
And  no  more  wake  upon  the  earth. 

Ah,  then  my  life  were  blest! 

The  hallowed  night  with  smile  and  light, 

Is  in  a  moment  gone, 
And  in  the  sky  the  yellow  stars 

Are  melting  one  by  one. 

The  morning  breaks,  the  sad  world  wakes. 

We  part  with  never  a  vow. 
That  lovely  dream  is  passed  away, 

The  mirth  is  over  now. 
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MY  SHIP. 

Many  a  year  ago,  my  ship  sailed  out  to  sea, 

With  ballast  of  hopes,  and  silken  ropes, 
And  banners  floating  free. 

A  wind  came  from  the  land,  and  blew  my  ship 
away, 
I  saw  it  fade,  like  a  ghosdy  shade. 
And  leave  behind  the  bay. 

When  I  saw  but  the  waste  of  ocean  dark  and  shore, 

Beneath  the  blue  called  the  brown  curlew; 
Sweet  was  the  breaker's  roar. 


Many  a  ship  has  come,  but  my  ship  comes  not 
home, 
With  pennons  of  red,  and  blue  overhead : 
Beneath,  the  dazzling  foam. 

'*Oh,  sun-browned  sailor-men,  with  merry,  hazel 
eyes. 
Hast  thou  seen  a  sail  that  scorns  the  gale; 
Hast  heard  full  joyous  cries  ?  " 

''Countless  the  sails  Tve  seen,"  the  sailor-man 
replies, 
"We  tarried  awhile  at  Fortune's  Isle, 
Where  beam  the  brightest  skies; 

"And  thy  ship,  saw  I  there,  all  fraught  with  gems 
and  gold, 
With  snowy  sail  that  scorned  the  gale, 
And  homeward  hastened  bold." 

Ah  me!  but  others  tell  of  rocky,  barren  coasts. 

Of  storm-beat  mast  on  lone  beach  cast. 
And  seaward-staring  ghosts. 

My  good  ship  never  comes,  yet  watch  I  from  gray 
crags, 
For  filling  sails  that  scorn  the  gales. 
And  rippling  joy  of  flags. 


KILLING  TIME. 

Mv  lovely  lady  captive  lies 
In  Time's  dark  dungeon  keep; 

Bright  tears  bedew  her  sweet  brown  eyes^ 
A  traitor  false  is  sleep. 

Gigantic  days  keep  watch  and  ward, 
Fierce  hours  are  their  esquires, 

A  host  of  moments  pace  the  sward 
To  do  what  Time  requires. 

And  I,  like  errant  knight  of  old, 

Rode  on  against  the  foe, 
Love  is  my  squire,  an  archer  bold. 

To  lay  the  foeman  low. 

And,  one  by  one,  the  giant  days 
Fall  'neath  my  flashmg  blade; 

The  hours  and  moments  meet  in  haze. 
Old  Time  is  prostrate  laid. 

The  castle  doors  fly  open  wide, 

I  break  my  lady's  chains, 
Love  smiling  gayly  by  my  side 

Triumphant  o'er  all  pains. 

I  came  with  Love  as  my  esquire; 

Brown  eyes  sweet  welcome  beam; 
Now  Time  is  dead  and  my  desire 

Is  filled  with  "  Love's  young  dream.** 
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All  dungeon  keeps  can  forc^  be, 
Love  opens  every  door; 

My  lovely  lady  bides  with  me, 
Mine  own  forever  more. 


THE  SEASONS. 

The  blossoms  sweet  that  decked  the  springtide 
hours 
Are  gone,  and  with  rare  flowers  of  a  richer  hue, 
Beneath  the  lustre  of  the  flashing  dew, 

-Are  glowing  now  the  breezy,  woodland  bowers. 

Summer,  thy  glow  shall  early  pass  away! 

The  murmuring  vine  that  to  the  oak  tree  clings, 
Shall  die,  and  e*en  the  bird  that  sings 

Shall  dip  his  fluttering  wings  in  Southern  spray. 

For  soon  each  leaf  with  warm,  bright  tints  shall 
gleam. 

With  golden  yellow,  and  the  crimson  sign, 

Surpassing  in  a  rivalry  divine 
The  acme  of  an  artist's  splendid  dream. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  Autumn  tints  must  die. 
When  ghostly  snow  in  wild,  fantastic  whirl, 
Makes  every  hill  a  castle  pure  of  pearl. 

And  the  cold  winds  rush  on  with  dreary  cry. 

Darling,  what  matter  if  the  seasons  go  ? 
With  thee,  perpetual  summer  bloom  is  mine. 
With  thee,  perennial  blossoms  gently  twine, 

-Nor  ever  comes  the  chilly  Winter's  snow. 


WE  TWO. 

Shut  the  world  out! 

We  two  together 
Are  world  enough  at  eventide. 

Stormy  or  clear, 

Why  heed  the  weather  ? 
Winter  is  summer  at  thy  side. 

Life?    What  is  life? 

We  two  together 
(I  in  the  light  of  sweet  brown  eyes) 

Joyously  live 

In  love's  fair  weather; 
Who  knows  it  not,  he  only  dies. 

Shut  the  world  out! 

Heart's  love,  my  dearest. 
We  have  the  best  the  world  can  give. 

To-night,  forever. 

With  love  sincerest 
In  life,  in  death  for  aye  we'll  live. 


MUSING. 

He  sits  before  his  ruddy  fire. 
And  casts  his  glances  now  and  then 

On  one  adorned  with  rich  attire, — 
Ah,  well  'tis  often  so  with  men. 

He  casts  his  glances  now  and  then, 
And  thinks  the  while  of  one  whose  face, 

Before  she  fled  from  mortal  ken. 
Was  full  of  supernatural  grace. 

The  wife  adorned  with  rich  attire 
Is  musing  deeply  o'er  the  past, 

And  sees  within  the  ruddy  fire 
Hints  of  her  secret  hidden  fast. 

The  man  hath  wealth  and  state  and  power, 
A  wife  who  sigheth  now  and  then: 

He  muses  deep  at  twilight's  hour, — 
Alas!  'tis  often  so  with  men. 


CONTRAST. 

An  avenue  of  dusky  pines 
Leads  grimly  to  the  castle  door. 

The  moonbeams  gild  the  sculptured  lines 
Mine  eyes  shall  gaze  upon  no  more. 

The  casements  gleam  with  flashing  lights, 
And  music  echoes  through  the  halls; 

I  mark  the  whirling  dancers'  flights, 
While  distance-softened  laughter  falls. 

For  them  the  battlemented  hall, 

For  them  the  laugh,  the  dance,  the  light; 
For  me  wild  ocean's  ceaseless  call, 

For  me  the  blackness  of  the  night! 


IF  LOVE  WERE  DEAD. 

If  love  were  dead, 
Then  would  the  moody  sun 
In  sullen  musings  keep  his  tent  of  clouds; 
Then  would  the  moon  and  all  the  starry  crowds. 
With  lusterless  precision  ever  run, 
Crowned  with  the  shadowy  coronets  of  mist, 
If  love  were  dead. 

If  love  were  dead. 
Never  would  melt  the  snow, 
The  earth  one  mighty  sepulchre  would  be; 
No  budding  leaves  would  grace  the  blasted  tree; 
The  frozen  waters  would  forget  to  flow; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth  would  fade. 
If  love  were  dead. 
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White  dove  to  the  northward  flying, 

Wilt  bear  a  message  for  me  ? 

LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Soft  breeze  round  my  casement  sighing, 

Shall  I  say  the  words  to  thee  ? 

A  CHIEFTAIN,  to  the  Highlands  bound. 

White  dove,  and  soft  breeze,  flying 

Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry! 

To  vales  where  the  wild  streams  run, 

And  rU  give  thee  a  silver  pound. 

This  message  my  soul  keeps  sighing: 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry,  "  — 

*'  I  love  thee,  my  dearest  one," 

**  Now,  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

THE  MIST. 

This  dark  and  stormy  water?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 

The  silent  mist  comes  stealing 

And  this  lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

Adown  the  gray  old  tower; 

The  minster  bells  are  pealing,— 

It  is  the  bridal  hour! 

"And  fast  before  her  father's  men 

I  looked  upon  the  maiden. 

Three  days  we've  fled  together, 
For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 

And  tears  were  in  her  eyes; 
With  mist  her  lids  were  laden, 

My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

With  mist,  the  gloomy  skies. 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 

FULFILLMENT. 

Then  who  would  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

The  western  sky  is  all  aflush 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover?  " 

With  hue  of  roses*  deepest  bloom, 

And  in  the  evening's  welcome  hush 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

The  crescent  moon  dispels  all  gloom. 

"I'll  go,  my  chief—  I'm  ready: 

My  love  and  I  walk  on  and  on 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 

'Neath  crescent  moon  and  glowing  skies, 

But  for  your  winsome  lady: 

The  fondest  dreams  of  days  agone 

I  see  reflected  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  by  my  word!  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry; 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 
I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry. ' * 

BLONDE  AND   BRUNETIE. 

The  weeping  darkness  is  moaning. 

/ 

And  its  tears  fall  'gainst  the  pane, 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 

While  the  flickering  firelight  laugheth 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking; 

At  the  sound  of  the  driving  rain. 

And  in  the  scowl  of  Heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

Within,  a  fair-haired  maiden 

Is  playing  an  old  refrain, 
While  fiercely  without  in  the  blackness 

But  still,  as  wilder  blew  the  wind. 

A  dark  face  presseth  the  pane! 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  arm^  men. 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

DUTY. 

Serve  her  day  by  day, 

"  O  haste  thee,  haste! "  the  lady  cried, 

And  haply,  if  with  chastened  life  and  pure 

"  Though  tempest  round  us  gather; 

Thou  quit  thyself  as  Knight  of  Duty  ought, 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 

Fame,  Fortune,  Love  and  all  that  men  hold  dear. 

But  not  an  angry  father.  " 

Will  follow  surely  as  the  asure  sky 

Comes  when  the  reign  of  storm  is  overpast. 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

--Fam^s  Follower, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
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When,  oh!  too  strong  for  human  hand, 
The  tempest  gatered  o*er  her. 


And  still  they  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing; 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore: 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 


For  sore  dismayed,  though  storm  and  shade, 

His  child  he  did  discover: 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  here  lover. 


**Come  back!  come  back!  "  he  cried,  in  grief 

**  Across  the  stormy  water; 
And  ril  forgive  your  Highland  chief. 

My  daughter!  —  O  my  daughter! " 


*  Twas  vain:  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing: 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


RENUNCIATION. 

Dbarbst,  I  loose  the  bonds  you  would  not  break; 

I  can  not  have  you  suffer  for  my  sake. 

I  know  that  you  have  tried  to  love  me;  so 

I  give  you,  for  your  pity,  leave  to  go. 

Go,  and  be  happy — not  with  me.    I  say 

The  words  I  have  not  thought  until  to-day 

My  lips  could  come  to  utter.    I  have  tried 

Day  after  day,  when  I  was  by  your  side. 

But  always  in  vain,  to  tell  you  this. 

I  could  not,  dear,  I  could  not.    Now  it  is 

My  letter  that  shall  tell  you.    You  will  write. 

Perhaps,  a  word — I  spare  myself  the  sight; 

Indeed  I  could  not  see  you,  lost  and  dear. 

Write,  if  you  will,  the  words  I  may  not  hear. 

And  say — not  much,  peahaps  "  I  thank  my  friend, 

My  friend  I  could  not  love;"  and  if  you  send 

This  once — 'tis  but  a  form  of  words— your  *iove,  " 

The  friend  will  prize  your  letter  far  above 

Rubies.    But  write,  I  beg  you  write  the  line. 

I  wonder  if  you  think  you  gave  no  sign. 

Nothing  to  show  you  do  not  love  me  now. 

Oh,  you  will  think  so;  you  will  marvel  how 

I  stole  your  secret  from  you.    Secret?    Nay, 

Love  has  the  key  of  secrets.    Day  by  day 


I  watched  your  passion's  slow  decline,  the  beat 

Feebler  and  feebler  of  its  pulse's  heat. 

I  saw,  but  I  was  silent,  having  hope. 

Is  love  not  strong  as  death  ?    Shall  love  not  cope, 

My  love,  I  said,  with  love  that  dies  in  her? 

Your  love  was  ready  for  the  supulchre, 

And  death  was  more  than  love. 

Now  all  is  o'er. 
I  give  you  back  your  word,  your  vows;  nay,  more, 
I  set  a  chain  upon  the  gate  that  keeps 
My  way  of  memories,  where  the  past  that  sleeps 
Shall,  if  it  waken,  beat  that  gate  in  vain. 
Dear,  I  renounce  you  wholly.     I  retain 
No  hope,  nor  scarce  rememberance,  save  how  sweet 
The  days  were  when  I  worshiped  at  your  feet. 
You  have  been  always  good  to  me;  and  I, 
Because  my  whole  poor  life  until  I  die 
Shall  be  the  noblier,  having  known  you— yes. 
Now  that  I  say  this  last  farewell,  I  bless, 
I  thank  you,— from  my  heart  I  thank  you,  dear. 

Arthur  Svmons. 


THE  OLD  SEXTON. 

Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made. 
Leaned  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth- worn  spade; 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral-train  at  the  open  gate. 
A  relic  of  by-gone  days  was  he. 
And  his  locks  were  gray  as  the  foamy  sea; 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin: 
"  I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in — 
Gather— gather^I  gather  them  in. 


'*  I  gather  them  in;  for  man  and  boy. 
Year  after  year  of  grief  and  joy, 
I've  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around 
In  every  nook  of  this  burial  ground. 
Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son, 
Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one; 
But  come  thy  stranger,  or  come  thy  kin, 
I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in. 


"Many  are  with  me,  yet  I'm  alone; 

I'm  King  of  the  Dead,  and  I  make  my  throne 

On  a  monument  slab  of  marble  cold — 

My  scepter  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold. 

Come  they  from  cottage,  or  come  they  from  hall, 

Mankind  are  my  subjects,  all,  all,  all ! 

May  they  loiter  in  pleasure,  or  toilfully  spin, 

I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in. 
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"  I  gather  them  in,  and  their  final  rest 

Is  hear,  down  hear,  in  the  earth's  dark  breast!" 

And  the  sexton  ceased  as  the  funeral-train 

Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain; 

And  I  said  to  myself:    When  time  is  told, 

A  mightier  voice  than  that  sexton's  old, 

Will  be  heard  o'er  the  last  trump's  dreadful  din; 

'*  I  gather  them  in— I  gather  them  in— 

Gather— gather— gather  them  in." 

Park  Benjamin. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN. 

A  GOOD  sword  and  a  rusty  hand, 

A  merry  heart  and  true, 
King  James's  men  shall  understand 

What  Cornish  lads  can  do. 
And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when, 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty-thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 
What !  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty-thousand  under  ground 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 


Out  spake  the  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A  merry  wight  was  he: 
"Though  London's  Tower  were  Michael's  hold, 

We'll  set  Trelawney  free. 
We'll  cross  the  Tamar  hand  to  hand. 

The  Exe  shall  be  no  stay; 
We'll  side  by  side  from  strand  to  strand, 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 
What !  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die? 
Then  twenty-thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 


''  And  when  we  come  to  London  wall 

We'll  shout  with  it  in  the  view, 
'Come  forth,  come  forth,  ye  cowards  all  I 

We're  better  men  than  you  ! 
Trelawney,  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawney,  he  may  die; 
But  there's  twenty-  thousand  Cornish  bold 

Will  know  the  reason  why !' 
What !  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty-thousand  under  ground 

Will  know  the  reason  why." 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 


CURRENT  POEMS. 


THE   LOST  SINGER. 

Across  the  western  waste  a  song 
Swept,  with  the  wind,  in  days  gone  by, 

And  those  who  heard  it,  wondered  long 
Whence  it  awoke,  so  far  and  high. 

The  Singer  dwelt  among  the  snows. 
On  broken  dreams  her  heart  was  fed, 

She  saw,  below,'  the  mountain  rose 
Round  lover's  paths  grow  rich  and  red. 

She  looked  beyond,  and  there  a  star 
Shone  clearer  than  the  amber  dawn, 

She  drew  her  robe  across  the  Scar 
Where  Pain  had  through  her  bosom  gone. 

And  on  her  soul  the  light  of  God 
Struck  sweetly  as  the  Star  of  old, 

Along  the  frosted  hills  she  trod 
Down  stony  channels  made  for  gold. 

The  sky-bom  eagle  screamed  at  her 
The  pine  grove  moaned  a  deep  farewell, 

And,  as  she  passed,  the  juniper 
Lent  her,  like  spice,  its  sacred  spell. 

She  moved,  as  moved  the  mountain  stream 
By  rifted  gorges  steel  has  spanned, 

So  reaching  the  still  water's  gleam 
By  the  green  fields  of  Sunset  Land. 

Rose-walled  and  purple  through  the  night 
She  saw  her  own  dream-valley  lie, 

Saw  the  low  hearth,  all  warm  and  light. 
And  heard  the  tender  cradle  cry  ! 

The  south  wind  blew  the  balm  of  rest 
Upon  her  weary  heart  and  brain, 

But  all  the  music  in  her  breast 
Died  with  her  passion  and  her  pain. 

No  more  they  pause,  among  the  pines 
To  hear  her  voice  ring  down  the  glen 

No  more  the  frozen  vapor  shines 
Between  her  and  the  homes  of  men. 

Yet,  though  Love  standeth  at  her  side, 
True  Love  who  makes  her  cause  his  own, 

She  longs  for  something  Fate  denied 
The  songs  she  learned  in  tears  alone. 
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The  red  rose  blossoms  where  she  goes, 
She  hears  the  hum  of  honey  bees, 

Yet  there,  though  well  she  loves  the  rose- 
Hears,  louder  still,  the  Northern  trees 

Roar,  overhead,  their  stormy  song. 
And  April's  snow-fed  waterfall 

Loose  all  its  rippling  chimes  along 
The  broken  bar  of  granite  walls. 


When  ripe  October's  grapes  are  crushed, 
Live  rubies  trembling  into  fllame, 

She  thirsts  for  icy  wells  that  gushed 

On  the  stern  highlands  whence  she  came. 

Or  from  some  withered  leaf  that  speaks 

Of  thickets  starred  with  columbine. 
Her  thoughts  stray  off  to  silver  peaks 
Washed  with  the  morning's  swift  carmine. 
Marion  Muir. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


LOVE  IN    MASQUERADE. 

I  DREAMED  that  love  came  knocking 

At  your  door  one  winter  night, 
While  the  specter  trees  were  rocking 

In  a  blast  of  savage  blight, 
*'Oh,  I  perish  !"  poor  Love  pleaded; 

'*  Ope  the  door,  for  Love's  dear  sake." 
But  although  you  heard  and  heeded, 

Still  no  answer  would  you  make! 
Not  one  word  of  sweet  replying 

Would  your  haughty  lips  have  said. 
Even  if  Love  had  lain  there  dying, 

Even  if  love  had  lain  there  dead  1 


Then  I  dreamed  that  Love  o*er-ruled  you; 

For  in  tenderest  voice  he  cried, 
"  Nay,  dear  lady,  I  badly  fooled  you, 

Since  I  am  not  Love,  but  Pride." 
And  you  straightway  oped  your  portals, 

With  a  merry  and  welcome  nod, 
To  that  wiliest  of  immortals. 

To  that  masquerading  god. 
Ah,  oped  your  portals  lightly, 

Not  for  Lev's,  but  Pride's  dear  sake; 
Yet,  O  lady,  if  I  dreamed  rightly. 

Love  soon  taught  you  your  mistake  I 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
•  7^  Century  Magazine^  August^  1894. 


FAR  OUT  ON  THE  AZURE  SEA. 

Far  out  on  the  beautiful  azure  sea 

That  mortals  call  the  sky,  / 
Where  the  feathery  vapors  drift  to  lee 
As  the  soft  winds  idle  by; 
Where  the  lightsome  ripples  play  and  run 
From  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  set  of  sun, 
There  the  fairy  islands  of  cloudland  be- 
Far  out  on  the  azure  sea 

Far  out  on  the  darkening  azure  sea 

In  the  starbeams'  paly  light, 
Where  the  skeleton  shadows  flit  and  flee 
Through  the  warm  midsummer  night; 
Where  the   bright   waves  dance  in   their  silver 

shoon 
'Round  the  crescent  shallop  we  call  the  moon, 
There  the  crystal  castles  of  cloudland  be — 
Far  out  out  on  azure  sea. 

Far  out  on  the  turbulent  azure  sea 

Where  the  grim  gods  wage  their  war, 
Where  the  maniac  winds  sport  wild  and  free 
And  the  storm-guns  flash  and  roar; 
There  the  crescent  shallop  finds  a  grave. 
O'er  whelmed  in  the  vaporous,  foam-capped  wave. 
And  the  ruined  ramparts  of  cloudland  be — 
Far  out  on  the  azure  sea. 

S.  Q.  Lapius. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


THE  GOAL. 

Creeds  for  the  credulous;  but  as  for  me, 
I  choose  to  keep  a  mind  alert  and  free. 
Not  Faith  but  Truth  I  set  me  for  a  goal: 
Toward  that  shining  mark  God  speed  thee,  Soul! 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
— Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  1894. 


FIRST  AND  LAST. 

Hope  smiles  a  welcome,  though  none  other  smiles 
Upon  our  entrance  to  this  world  of  pain ; 
And  on  each  purpose  of  our  youth,  again, 

With  an  inspiring  sympathy,  she  smiles. 

She  leads  us  forth  to  battle,  and  beguiles 
Our  anguish  if  the  long  tight  proves  in  vain, 
Till,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  amongst  the 
slain 

We  leave  her,  while  the  victor-foe  reviles. 
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But  even  as  we  touch  at  ruin's  verge, 
And  hear  the  voices  of  despair,  that  urge 

The  fatal  plunge  to  chaos,  Hope,  alone, — 
How  healed  and  how  ransomed  none  may  guess, — 
Rising  again,  in  pallid  loveliness, 

Resumes  her  sway,  a  thousand  times  o'erthrown. 
Florence  Earle  Coates. 
— Cosmopolitan^  July,  1894. 


CYTHEREA'S  DOVE. 

Twice  have  I  visited  the  haunted  wood; 

I  once  was  there  in  summer's  blithest  glow, 
And  as  beneath  the  maple  bower  I  stood 
A  bird  alighted  low. 

'Twas  clad  in  golden  plumage,  with  quick  eye 
And  sheeny  breast  that  wakened  my  desire. 
I  stooped,  nor  did  it  spread  its  wings  to  fly; 
I  touched  its  plumes  of  fire. 

Straight  through  my  finger-tips  there  ran  a  flame 
That  shot  its  tingling  wave  through  every  vein, 
Bringing  to  me  a  blush,  but  not  of  shame, 
A  pang,  but  not  of  pain. 

I  was  like  one  who  drinks  the  deep  cup  down, 

Or  falls  beneath  the  stroke  a  fever  wields; 
Yet  joys  more  deep  were  mine  than  ever  crown 
The  blood  of  battlefields. 

**Once  more,  sweet  bird,"  I  cried;  but  on  light  wing 

It  mounted,  and  behind  it,  on  a  thread 
Of  silk,  through  that  dear  grove — a  wonderous 
thing — 
An  airy  chariot  fled. 

Whereon  there  sat,  with  heaving  bosom  bared, 

The  woman  shape  whose  mortal  name  is  Love; — 
And  now  each  night  I  dream  how  once  I  dared 
Touch  Cytherea's  dove. 

Sophie  M.  Almon  Henslev. 
—  The  Independent,  July  26th,  1894. 

)( 


NOTES. 


Harte.  The  distinguished  composer,  Gounod, 
set  to  music  "Bells  of  Monterey,"  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  Bret  Harte.  It  had  for  some 
time  been  the  wish  of  both  the  French  maestro  and 
the  American  author  to  unite  in  such  a  composition 
and  the  result  was  successful. 

Lanigan.  "  Mignon  "  is  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Goethe. 


Ibid.  "Zara  the  Bather  "is  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Hinds.  "Neath  the  Roses,"  was  suggested  by 
the  death  of  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  lady  of  great  moral  worth,  who  had  taught 
the  birds  and  squirrels  about  her  home  to  come  to 
her  bower  in  the  garden  and  eat  from  her  hand. 

Hawker.  Mr.  Hawker,  who  was  Vicaf  of 
Morwenstow,  in  Cornwall,  for  forty-one  years,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1804,  and  died  in  1875.  He 
was  an  eccentric  character,  and  published  several 
little  volumes  of  verse.  The  interesting  story  of 
his  life,  written  by  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  has  been 
repuplished  in  New  York.  Trelawney  was  one  of 
the  seven  bishops  that  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1688,  and  the  refrain  of  this  poem  was  a 
popular  catch  at  the  time.  The  story  is  told  in 
chapter  VIII,  of  Macaulay's  History.  Mr.  Hawker 
slightly  altered  his  poem  from  time  to  time;  I  have 
preferred  to  give  his  first  version. 
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*'  The  TONE  is  musical  and  powerful,  combined  with  a  sympathetic  sinfl:ing  quality." 

"  The  SCALE  is  thoroughly  even  and  the  ACTION  of  the  Highest  Grade." 

*'  The  TOUCH  is  firm,  yet  easy  and  elastic  and  repeats  promptly." 

"  The  MATERIALS  used  are  the  Best,  and  superior  workmanship  is  manifested  in  everv  detail." 


*'  The  TOUCH  is  firm,  yet  easy  and  elastic  and  repeats  promptly, 

"  The  MATERIALS  used  are  the  Best,  and  superior  workmanship 

"  The  CASES  are  artistic  in  design,  and  the  taste  shown  in  the  selection  of  woods  merits  special  commendation, 


{P.  ZIEGFELD,  Judge. 
K.  BUENZ.  Pres.  Board  of  Judges. 
J.  H.  GORE,  Sec.  Board  of  Judges. 


(Signbd)    <  K.  BUENZ,  Pres.  Board  of  Judges.  Liberal  Aits. 

U.  H.  GORE,  Sec.  BoarxJ    '■    ' 
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GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 

GEORGE  f.  MORRIS,  Brigadier-General  in 
the  military  organization  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1802  and  died  in 
1864.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  Ladies*  Literary  Gazette  in  con- 
junction with  Samuel  Woodworth,  in  1823.  In 
1843,  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  N.  P.  Willis, 
The  New  Mirror, 

General  Morris  was  undoubtedly  the  best  song- 
writer of  America,  and  has  left  a  rich  dower  of  verse 
behind  him,  that  will  win  the  plaudits  of  all  true 
critics.  He  also  edited  a  number  of  works,  among 
which  are  the  **  Atlantic  Club  Book,"  "The  Song- 
Writers  of  America,**  "National  Melodies,  **  and 
the  "  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.  ** 

In  1825,  he  wrote  the  drama  of  *'  Brier  Cliff,  **  a 
play  in  five  acts,  which  was  performed  forty  nights 
in  succession  and  paid  its  author  (3,500.  In  1842, 
he  composed  an  opera  for  C.  E.  Horn,  called  "The 
Maid  of  Saxony,  *'  which  had  a  run  of  fourteen  nights. 

In  1836,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  prose 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  "The  Little  Frenchman 
and  his  Water-Lots.**  In  1838,  appeared  "The 
Deserted  Bride,  and  Other  Poems.  *' 

George  P.  Morris,  will  ever  hold  an  honored  place 
among  the  contributors  to  American  verse,  and 
there  are  no  writers  of  songs  in  this  day  who  have 
conceived  a  truer  delicacy  of  expr^sion  or  dealt 
more  eloquently  with  their  topics.  W.  W. 


THE  DESERTED  BRIDE. 

"  LovB  me! — No, — He  never  loved  me!  ** 
Else  he*d  sooner  die  than  stain 

One  so  fond  as  he  has  proved  me 
With  the  hollow  world's  disdain. 

False  one,  go — my  doom  is  spoken. 

And  the  spell  that  bound  me  broken. 

Wed  him! — Never. — He  has  lost  me! — 
Tears!— Well,  let  them  flow!— His  bride  ? 


No. —The  struggle  life  may  cost  me! 

But  he'll  find  that  I  have  pride! 
Love  is  not  an  idle  flower. 
Blooms  and  dies  the  self^same  hour. 

Title,  land  and  broad  dominion. 

With  himself  to  me  he  gave; 
Stooped  to  earth  his  spirit's  pinion, 

And  became  my  willing  slave! 
Knelt  and  prayed  until  he  won  me— 
Looks  he  coldly  now  upon  me? 

Ingrate! — Never  sure  was  maiden 
Deeply  wronged  as  I.    With  grief 

My  true  breast  is  overladen- 
Tears  afford  me  no  relief— 

Every  nerve  is  Strained  and  aching, 

And  my  very  heart  is  breaking! 

Love  I  him  ?— Thus  scorned  and  slighted — 
Thrown,  like  a  worthless  weed,  apart — 

Hopes  and  feelings  seared  aftd  blighted— 
Love  him  ?— Yes,  with  all  my  heart! 

With  a  passbn  superhuman — 

Constancy,  "thy  name  is  woman." 

Love,  nor  time,  nor  mood,  can  fashion — 

Love  ? — ^Idolatry's  the  word 
To  speak  the  broadest,  deepest  passion. 

Ever  woman's  heart  hath  stirred! 
Vain  to  still  the  mind's  desires, 
Which  consume  like  hidden  fires! 

Wrecked  and  wretched,  lost  and  lonely, 
Crushed  by  grief 's  oppressive  weight 

With  a  prayer  for  Clifford  only, 
I  resign  me  to  my  fate. 

Chains  that  bind  the  soul  I've  proven 

Strong  as  they  were  iron  woven. 

Deep  the  woe  that  fast  is  sending 
From  my  cheek  its  healthful  bloom; 

Sad  my  thoughts  as  willows  bending 
O'er  the  borders  of  the  tomb! 

Without  Clifford,  not  a  blessing 

In  the  world  is  worth  possessing. 
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Wealth!— a  straw  within  the  balance 
Opposed  to  love,  'twill  strike  the  beam! 

Kindred,  friendship,  beauty,  talents  ? — 
All  to  love  as  nothing  seem; 

Weigh  love  against  all  else  together. 

And  solid  gold  against  a  feather. 

Hope  is  flown— away  disguises 
Naught  but  death  relief  can  give — 

For  the  love  he  little  prizes 
Can  not  cease,  and  Julia  live! 

Soon  my  thread  of  life  will  sever — 

Cliiford,  fare  thee  well— for  ever! 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Upon  the  barren  sand 

A  single  captive  stood; 
Around  him  came,  with  bow  and  brand, 

The  red  men  of  the  wood. 
Like  him  of  old,  his  doom  he  hears. 

Rock-bound  on  ocean's  rim: 
The  chieftain's  daughter  knelt  in  tears, 

And  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

Above  his  head  in  air 

The  savage  war-club  swung: 
The  frantic  girl,  iii  wild  despair, 

Her  arms  about  him  flung. 
Then  shook  the  warriors  of  the  shade, 

Like  leaves  on  aspen  limb — 
Subdued  by  that  heroic  maid 

Who  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

*'  Unbind  him!  **  gasped  the  chief— 

**  Obey  your  king's  decree! " 
He  kissed  away  her  tears  of  grief. 

And  set  the  captive  free. 
'Tis  ever  thus,  when,  in  life's  storm, 

Hope's  star  to  man  grows  dim. 
An  angel  kneels  in  woman's  form, 

And  breathes  a  prayer  for  him. 


THE  MAIN'TRUCK;    OR  A  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay. 

In  the  harbor  of  Mahon! 
A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay — 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone; 
When  little  Jack,  the  captain's  son, 

With  gallant  hardihood, 
Climbed  shroud  and  spar— and  then  upon 

The  main-truck  rose  and  stood! 


A  shudder  ran  through  every  vein- 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  high! 

There  stood  the  boy,  with  dizzy  brain. 
Between  the  sea  and  sky! 

No  hold  had  he  above — ^below. 
Alone  he  stood  in  air! 

At  that  far  height  none  dared  to  go- 
No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

We  gazed— but  not  a  man  could  speak  I— 

With  horror  all  aghast 
In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek. 

We  watched  the  quivering  mast 
The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot; 

And  of  a  lurid  hue, 
As,  riveted  unto  the  spot, 

Stood  oflicers  and  crew. 

The  father  came  on  deck — ^he  gasped, 

"  O,  God,  Thy  will  be  done! " 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped. 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son! 
"Jump  far  out,  boy!  into  the  wave! 

Jump,  or  I  Are!  "  he  said: 
"That  only  chance  your  life  can  save! 

Jump— jump,  boy!" — He  obeyed. 

He  sank— he  ro8e-4ie  lived— he  moved— 

He  for  the  ship  struck  out! 
On  board  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved 

With  many  a  manly  shout 
Hb  father  drew,  in  silent  joy, 

Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck, 
Then  folded  to  his  heart  the  boy, 

And  fainted  on  the  deck! 


BOAT  SONG. 

Pull  away  merrily— over  the  waters! 

Tug  to  your  oars  for  the  wood-tangled  shoce; 
We're  off  and  afloat  with  earth's  loveliest  dai^ten^ 

Worth  all  the  ai^osies  wave  ever  bore. 
Pull  away  gallantly — pull  away  valiantly— 

Pull  with  a  swoop,  boys;  and  puU  for  the  shore: 

Merrily,  merrily,  bend  to  the  oar! 


Pull  away  cheerily!— land  is  before  \ 

Green  groves  are  flinging  their  balm  totbespcay; 
The  sky,  like  the  spirit  of  love,  bending  o'er  iis» 

Lights  her  bright  torches  to  show  us  the  way. 
Pull  away  charily — pull  away  warily — 

Pull  with  a  nerve,  boys;  together  give  way: 

Merrily,  merrily,  pull  to  the  layl 
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Pull  away  heartily — light  winds  are  blowing, 

Crisping  the  ripples  that  dance  at  our  side; 
The  moon  bathes  in  silver  the  path  we  are  going, 

And  night  is  arrayed  in  her  robes  like  a  bride. 
Pull  away  readily— pull  away  steadily — 

Pull  with  a  will,  boys,  and  sing  as  we  glide 

Merrily,  merrily,  over  the  tide! 


THE  PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

The  shades  of  evening  closed  around 

The  boundless  prairies  of  the  west, 
As,  grouped  in  sadness  on  the  ground, 

A  band  of  pilgrims  leaned  to  rest: 
Upon  the  tangled  weeds  were  laid 

The  mother  and  her  youngest  born. 
Who  slept,  while  others  watched  and  prayed, 

And  thus  the  weary  night  went  on. 

Thick  darkness  shrouded  earth  and  sky — 

When  on  the  whispering  winds  there  came 
The  Teton's  shrill  and  thrilling  cry, 

And  heaven  was  pierced  with  shafts  of  flame  I 
The  sun  seemed  rising  through  the  haze. 

But  with  an  aspect  dread  and  dire: 
The  very  air  appeared  to  blaze! 

O  God!  the  prairie  was  on  fire! 

Around  the  center  of  the  plain 

A  belt  of  flame  retreat  denied. 
And,  like  a  furnace,  glowed  the  train 

That  walled  them  in  on  every  side: 
And  onward  rolled  the  torrent  wild. 

Wreathes  of  dense  smoke  obscured  the  sky! 
The  mother  knelt  beside  her  child, 

And  all,  save  one,  shrieked  out,  "We  die!" 

"  Not  so!  "  he  cried.    "Help!    Clear  the  sedge! 

Strip  bare  a  circle  to  the  land!  " 
That  done,  he  hastened  to  its  edge. 

And  grasped  a  rifle  in  his  hand: 
Dried  weeds  he  held  beside  the  pan, 

Which  kindled  at  a  flash  the  mass! 
•'Now  fire  fight  fire!  **  he  said,  as  ran 

The  forkM  flames  among  the  grass. 

On  three  sides  now  the  torrent  flew. 

But  on  the  fourth  no  more  it  raved! 
Then  large  and  broad  the  circle  grew, 

And  thus  the  pilgrim  band  was  saved! 
The  flames  receded  far  and  wide. 

The  mother  had  not  prayed  in  vain: 
God  had  the  Teton's  arts  defied! 

His  scythe  of  fire  had  swept  the  plain! 


MARION  FRANKLIN  HAM. 

MARION  F.  HAM  was  bom  in  Harveysburg, 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  February  i8th,  1867. 
In  acquiring  an  education,  the  course  of  study  af- 
forded by  the  high  school  of  his  native  village  was 
the  only  schooling  granted  him.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite for  books  in  his  youth  led  him  to  read  every- 
thing within  his  reach,  and  this  early  storing  of 
the  mind  with  various  kinds  of  knowledge  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  work. 
Early  association  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Southern  Ohio  developed  and  fos- 
tered the  poetic  sentiment  within  him. 

His  father  descended  from  English  ancestry;  his 
mother  is  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  father  died,  and  six  years  later 
he,  with  his  mother,  removed  to  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Alter  a  few  months  spent  in  the  Quaker  City  of  the 
west,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  seek  a  milder  cli- 
mate. The  south  is  now  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
He  resides  with  his  mother  in  one  of  the  quiet  resi- 
dence streets  of  Chattanoga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ham's  poems  first  appeared  in  print  in  1891. 
One  of  his  earlier  poems  entitled  "Ad  Mortem  " 
was  published  in  Bel/ord's  Magazine  in  1892. 
Later  his  verses  appeared  in  Frank  Leslie* s  Weekly^ 
December,  1892.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
Southern  Magazine^  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1892,  he 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages.  In  De- 
cember, 1893,  he  published  the  poem  "  Bob  White  '* 
in  booklet  form  as  a  Christmas  souvenir.  The 
poem  drew  much  praise  from  the  critics,  and  seemed 
to  establish  its  author.  D.  L 


THE  POErs  SACRIFICE. 

O  JEALOUS  Muse,  what  wilt  thou  more  ? 

Youth  knelt  unceasing  at  thy  shrine 

To  guard  the  fire  it  knew  divine; 
Still  watching  from  that  sacred  shore 
The  mystic  tide  that  swiftly  bore, 

Far  through  the  morning's  purple  beams. 

Its  golden  argosy  of  dreams. 

And  manhood,  with  its  added  years, 
A  suppliant  at  thy  temple  gate, 
6beyed  the  oracle  of  fate 

That  voiced  the  music  of  the  spheres; 

Still  sacrificed  with  pain  and  tears 
Its  wealth  of  sinew  lithe  and  strong. 
Beneath  the  Juggernaut  of  Song. 

The  love  that  should  have  blessed  his  life 
With  fruitage  rich  and  manifold. 
For  lack  of  nurture  loosed  its  hold. 
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And  feebly  perished  in  the  strife; 

She  whom  he  though  to  crown  as  wife, 
Perplexed  with  long  uncertainty, 
Forsook  him  while  he  strove  with  thee. 

Ambition,  with  its  lust  of  power, 
Its  chaplet  for  his  silvered  hair. 
Its  promise  that  his  brow  should  wear 

The  guerdon  of  some  future  hour; 

He  plucked  it  ere  it  reached  its  flower; 
Unmindful  of  its  luring  sweet, 
And  laid  it  humbly  at  thy  feet. 

Relentless  Muse!  thou  has  his  store 
Of  all  the  world  hath  counted  gain; 
His  strength  of  sinew  and  of  brain. 

His  love,  his  hope— what  wilt  thou  more? 

Age  totters  giftless  at  thy  door; 
What  profit  now  that  he  should  live 
Since  naught  but  life  is  left  to  give  ? 


BOB  WHITE. 

Shrill  and  clear  from  coppice  near, 

A  song  within  the  woodland  ringing, 
A  treble  note  from  silver  throat, 
The  siren  of  the  fields  is  singing — 

Bob — bob — white ! 
And  from  the  height  the  answer  sweet 
Floats  faintly  o'er  the  rippling  wheat — 
Bob— white! 

The  elder  flowers  in  snowy  showers 

Upon  the  velvet  turf  are  falling, 
And  where  they  lie  the  soft  winds  sigh, 
The  while  the  fluted  voice  is  calling — 

Bob — ^bob — white  I 
And  far  across  the  yellow  grain! 
The  wafVed  echo  swells  again — 

Bob— white! 

The  purple  mist  by  sunbeams  kissed. 

Drifts  upward  toward  the  morning's  splendor; 
And  through  the  haze  of  shaded  ways 
The  plaintive  reed  pipes  low  and  tender- 
Bob — bob— white ! 
While  fainter,  sweeter,  softer  grown 
The  answer  on  the  breeze  is  blown — 
Bob— white! 

The  shadows  sleep  in  hollows  deep; 

The  dewy  pawpaw  leaves  are  thrilling; 
The  silence  broods  o'er  solitudes. 
Unbroken,  save  one  pure  note  trilling — 

Bob — bob— white ! 
So  pure,  so  clear,  so  sweetly  rare. 
The  answer  steals  upon  the  air — 

Bob— white! 


O  song  of  youth!  of  love  and  truth! 

Of  mellow  days  forever  dying! 
Still  through  the  years  my  sad  heart  hears 
Your  tender  cadence  sighing,  sighing — 

Bob — bob — white! 
And  far  across  life's  troubled  ways 
The  echo  comes  from  boyhood  days — 
Bob— white! 


THE  AWAKENING. 

Ask  me  not  of  love;  I  do  not  know 

How  lilies  blow. 
Or  first  the  tufted  larch  begins  its  green; 

How  secretly  the  apple-bloom  grows  white. 
Or  how  the  lilacs  spin  their  purple  sheen 

Upon  the  russet  boughs  in  one  short  night. 

I  know  not  how  the  locust,  blossoming 

In  early  spring. 
Expands  the  withered  roughness  of  its  cell. 

Till  all  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  breath. 
Or  how  the  furry  willow-catkins  swell 

To  sudden  freshness  from  a  stem  of  death. 

Day  breaks,  and  lo!  the  daffodils  unfold 

Their  hearts  of  gold; 
The  jasmine  bursts  it  buds  within  the  hour; 

The  barren  meadow,  wooed  by  one  warm  sun. 
Arrays  itself  in  myriad  leaf  and  flower — 

I  know  not  how  these  miracles  are  done. 

Nor  know  I  by  what  sweet  and  subtle  art 

Love  warms  the  heart; 
A  clearer  sapphire  crowns  the  mellow  noon, 

A  mystic  glamour  gilds  the  common-place; 
A  brighter  crescent  rims  the  golden  moon, 

And  all  things  image  one  beloved  face. 


AD  MORTEM. 

Across  the  sky  a  pallid  vapor  drifts; 

Below  the  moon  a  star  gleams  faintly  bright; 
A  sobbing  pine  tree,  solitary,  lifts 

Its  sombre  branches  through  the  purple  nis^t 

And  I,  an  hour  ago,  dreamed  life  was  sweet. 
Nor  knew  that  death  had  touched  my  heart's  deare; 

Till  one  brief  moment,  knelling  at  her  feet, 
I  saw  within  her  eyes  my  hope  expire. 

Within  the  shrouded  copse  a  night-bird's  wail 
Divides  the  silence,  and  my  stricken  heart. 

Like  some  poor  wounded  thing  whose  pulses  fail. 
Stand  idle,  where  two  lives  forever  part. 
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Not  wholly  idle;  in  my  veins  the  throb 
Of  hot  rebellion  leaps  in  one  long  strife 

That  dies  imploring  in  the  pine  tree's  sob, 
And  leaves  me  but  the  ghost  of  love  and  life. 


DECEMBER. 

Within  the  leafless  wood  the  plaintive  wail    - 
Of  shuddering  branches  mingles  with  the  sound 
Of  sedge,  that  moans  along  the  frosted  ground. 
The  withered  rushes  bend  before  the  gale, 
And  in  the  tangled  brush  a  shrill-voiced  quail 
Answers  his  mate;  solemn  and  profound, 
The  deep-toned  baying  of  a  distant  hound 
Swells  echoing  through  the  silence  of  the  vale. 
While  from  his  snowy  covert  on  the  hill, 

A  hare,  with  faltering  step  and  timid  ear. 
Steals  guiltily  across  the  frozen  rill 

And  leaves  his  lost  foe  clamoring  in  the  rear. 
A  shadow  falls  upon  the  silent  mill, 
And  night  has  closed  the  eyelids  of  the  year. 


BEREAVEMENT. 

As  mariners  who  sail  a  troubled  sea, 

We  sleep  and  dream  that  law  has  kindlier  grown, 

And  wake  to  find  that  in  the  watches  lone 
He  whom  we  loved  the  most  has  ceased  to  be. 
To-day  he  is:  to-morrow,  mystery 

Has  sealed  the  portals  of  the  great  unknown; 

And  for  our  ceaseless  prayer  no  answering  tone 
Shall  break  the  silence  of  eternity. 

Awed  by  the  stillness  of  the  darkened  room 
We  watch  the  landscape  glimmer  into  tears, 

Wth  pallid  lips  that  whisper  in  the  gloom 
Lest  they  disturb  the  peace  of  marble  ears; 

And,  crowning  all,  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

-   Falls  hopelessly  across  the  coming  years. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

With  brooding  mien  from  day  to  day  he  passed 

Among  the  busy  toilers  of  the  throng; 

Content  with  waiting,  leaving  to  the  strong 
The  great  achievement,  scorning  to  the  last 
The  golden  apples  which  ambition  cast, 

An  idle  singer  of  an  idle  song; 

A  dreamer  dreaming  all  the  summer  long. 
While  lesser  souls  their  sordid  stores  amassed. 
Men  shunned  him  that  his  speech  was  not  their  own; 

And  gaunt  misfortune  chose  him  for  her  mate; 
Amid  the  brawling  strife  he  moved  alone — 

Misunderstood,  his  large  heart  desolate; 
And  dying,  save  for  gossip,  passed  unknown; 

But  on  his  tomb  they  wrote:  "This  man  was  great" 


CAROLINE  EDWARDS  PRENTISS. 
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THE  CREATION. 

Wherb  hot  flashes  tear  the  heavens  asunder 
Opening  is  the  vista  of  God's  wonder, 
There  was  crude  creation  erstwhile  hid 
Till  it  was  to  mighty  birthright  bid. 

Marvelous  then  the  sky  and  gardened  green, 
Finished  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  between, 
But  greater  marvel  was  the  next  delight, 
Life,  and  life  that  must  with  soul  unite. 

Whence  the  life  had  come,  then  whither  went^ 
Was  the  final,  subtle  mystery  sent. 
And  still,  simple  as  the  nursling  bom. 
Knew  we  only, — soon  is  spirit  gone. 


THE  LAST  GOLDENROD. 

I  AM  lithe  and  so  tall  uprising 
That  I  bend  to  the  grasses  low, 

As  I  whisper  the  sad  advising 
That  I  must  to  the  Winter  go. 
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For  I  wane  when  the  moon  is  crescent 
And  I  shiver  with  dread  alarm, 

Since  my  gold  is  as  evanescent 
As  this  Indian  Summer's  calm. 

And  Tm  faltering  in  my  kisses, 
And  my  purpS>ses  weaken  and  fail, 

As  I  wish  that  the  day,  such  as  this  is, 
May  in  lingering,  never  pale. 

As  I  yield  my  desire  I'm  thrilling 
With  the  sense  of  a  sweet  sacrifice, 

And  I  die  with  my  kisses  more  willing 
In  the  hope  of  a  near  paradise. 


HOHESICKNESS. 

Oh,  I  would  I  could  see  the  wild  marsh 

Where  the  willowy  reeds  grow  so  high, 
Where  the  grasses  run  rank  and  to  waste, 
•     Where  the  waters  are  kissing  the  sky. 

Where  the  sea-gulls  are  strong  in  their  might, 
To  steal  from  the  eaves  their  live  prey, 

Where  the  white-feathered  barks  softly  drift 
In  their  laziest,  wandering  way. 

And  'tis  there  in  this  low  land  that  range     - 
The  myriad  and  strangely  wild  things, 

That  are  creeping,  perchance,  in  their  slowness. 
Or  are  cleaving  the  air  with  curved  wings. 

There  the  lingering  gleam  of  the  sun 

Is  unbroken  in  crossing  the  fen. 
As  the  moon-risen  tide  calmly  sweeps 

A  glad  denizen,  restless  till  then. 

Oh,  I'm  wearied  of  mountains,  so  close, 
That  it  seems  to  be  prisoned  by  trees; 

For  they  keep  from  me  ever  the  whifF 
Of  the  cool  and  brine-freshened  breeze. 

The  one  breeze  that  I've  pined  for  so  long, 

That  my  life  is  but  little  to  me. 
Unless — I  can  once  again  hear 

The  ne'er-ending  song  of  the  sea. 


UNBOUGHTEN  WITH  GOLD. 

As  prized  by  the  mimics  of  fashion, 
Are  orchids  unrooted  in  earth, 

So  the  goal  of  the  great  lady's  passion, 
Is  fortune,  whose  love-roots  have  dearth. 

She  chose,  and  was  vain  in  the  choosing 
Advantage  that  wanes  in  a  night; 

She  lost,  and  sad-wept  in  the  losing, 
The  charms  that  bed  deep  in  delight. 


Too  late  she  would  crave  the  one  favor, 
That  never  is  boughten  with  gold; 

Love's  violet,  seldom  near  neighbor 
To  orchids  in  market  when  sold. 


THE  KISS. 

Tis  hardly  a  something,  no  tangible  thing, 
And  light  in  the  passing  as  though  't  were  on  wing. 
'Tis  naught  in  the  keeping,  my  Marjorie  dear. 
Though  sweet  in  the  sharing  when  thou  comest 
near. 

'Tis  almost  a  nothing,  so  soft  its  impress. 
But  tenderly  dven,  a  weight  none  the  less, 
Which,  leaving  the  sweetest  of  seals  on  my  heart. 
Remains  there  unbroken  by  all  worldly  art 

To  lovers  and  mothers  'tis  always  the  measure, 
Of  love,  that,  in  lingering,  is  oft  the  one  treasure 
That  sleeps  in  the   memory   through  all  weal  or 

woes. 
And   wakened  at  pleasure,    lulls   saddest  heait- 

throes. 


THE  EDELWEISS. 

I  WOULD  liken  not  my  love 
To  the  rose,  that  poets  say. 

Is  the  breath  of  summer  time 
And  with  Summer  fades  away. 

Nor  would  I  my  own  true  love 
To  the  lilies  white  compare; 

For  they  wither  when  the  day 
Winter's  coronet  must  wear. 

But  I  liken,  my  fond  love 
To  the  star-like  edelweiss. 

That  its  blossomed  fairness  keeps 
Where  is  Summer's  mountain  ice. 


TIME'S  TOLL. 

Hath  he  more  ample  wealth  than  I, 
Who  counts  his  fortune  thousands  high  ? 
While  naught  is  mine  but  such  poor  wit 
^  As  finds  a  lodgment  in  my  brain. 
Where  endless  fancies  interknit 
To  be  unwound,  to  knit  again 
In  one  ne'er  ending,  rhythmic  line 
That  is  of  Life  a  gracious  sign. 

I  have  no  envy  for  the  soul 
Who  pays  to  Time  a  silvered  toll. 
To  make  his  life  the  richer  gain. 
Ah,  rather  in  fair  Nature's  flower 
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I  would  discern,  to  best  attain, 

The  sweeter  and  a  lasting  power, 
And  then  of  this  largess  to  pay 
The  toll  to  Time  in  simple  lay. 


CHARITY. 

PuRB  and  stainless  fall  the  flakes  of  snow, 
Winging  as  the  winds  have  listened,  slow; 
Messengers  announcing  Christ's  own  Day 
For  He  came  though  Winter's  whitened  way. 

So  let  Kindness  and  Charity 
Steal  their  cheering  way  thus  silently, 
Lovely  messengers  of  heavenly  healing, 
Sweetest  peace  and  tender  grace  revealing. 


LOVE-LIGHT. 

Uprising  in  splendor,  O  Sovereign  of  Night, 
Quick  loosen  thy  love-light  the  darkness  despite. 
Then  soft  kiss  the  greenwood  with  wondrous  white 

gleams, 
TUl  quivering  leafage  all  luminous  seems. 


ADORATION. 

Lbst  quick  thy  winsome  ways  might  cease, 
No  word  of  mine  finds  wished  release. 
But  with  Love's  wise  and  cunning  skill 
I  let  mute  worship  speak  my  will. 


HAPPINESS. 

If  suddenly  is  misery  less, 
Or  grief  is  merged  in  happiness, 
Then  prison  not  thy  new  delight 
But  spend  it  lavish  and  requite. 


YESTERDAY. 

IThb  fleeting  Day  may  burdened  be, 
The  Morrow  holds  uncertainty; 
But  sunshine  bom  of  Yesterday 
Can  steal  the  shadows  from  To-day 
And  lend  to  newer  things,  no  less 
A  radiant,  sunlit  loveliness. 


CONDEMNED. 

I'm  sick  of  myself  and  condemned 
By  self  that  of  self  is  unshriven; 

I'm  sick  of  myself  and  commend 
Myself  to  be  gradous  foigiven. 


N' 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

What  careth  the  world  for  a  man  when  dead, 

When  his  breath  is  gone— his  spirit  hath  fled  ? 

Though  his  form,  before,  was  comely  and  fair, 

'Tis  hurried  away— lest  it  taint  the  air; 

The  vacancy  left,  another  can  fill, 

And  the  world  moves  on— at  the  same  pace  still. 

The  restless  mass  goes  dashing  along, 

And — who  will  miss  him  amid  such  a  throng  ? 

Though  once  the  foremost  of  all  in  the  race. 

He  had  won  for  himself  the  loftiest  place — 

Though  noble  and  grand  was  the  work  of  his  hand, 

Performed  for  his  own  or  a  foreign  land; 

Though  his  fame  spread  wide  and  his  name  be 

great. 
From  ruling  a  realm  or  forming  a  state— 
What  careth  the  crowd  for  his  senseless  clay  ? 
The  lion  is  dead;— he  hath  had  his  day. 
So  they  hasten  to  lay  his  corse  away 
From  the  sight  of  men— and  the  world  is  gay. 

What  careth  his  kinsman— daughter  or  son, 
Provided  they  clutch  the  gold  he  hath  won 
From  trade,  or  by  toil,  hath  wrung  from  the  soil; 
Which— since  he  is  dead— is  legitimate  spoil 
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To  be  seized  by  his  heirs,  as  their  l^:ai  right 
The  moment  the  clods  conceal  him  from  sight. 
Their  grief  at  his  loss — aside  from  pretense, 
Can  mainly  be  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents; 
They  deeply  regret  he  did  not  have  more 
Of  silver  and  gold—for  them  laid  in  store. 
Though  mourners,  they  drape— in  costliest  crape- 
Have  burial  service — ^with  plenty  of  tape — 
Though  his  fame  spread  wide — ^and  his  name  be 

great 
From  ruling  a  realm — or  founding  a  state — 
Yet  little  care  they  for  his  worthless  clay! 
The  lion  is  dead; — he  hath  had  his  day. 
So  they  hasten  to  lay  his  corse  away 
From  the  sight  of  men — ^then  laugh — ^and  are  gay. 

Yet  men  of  the  world  will  labor  to  win 
Great  wealth  for  their  heirs,  and  next  of  kin; 
From  the  dawn  of  day,  to  the  set  of  sun. 
And  oft  till  the  noon  of  night  comes  on, 
They  will  toil,  and  drudge,  and  traffic  and  trade, 
Will  blast  in  the  mines,  or  delve  with  the  spade. 
Will  peril  their  health  and  lavish  their  time. 
And  worry  and  pinch — for  a  doflar,  or  dime, 
And  deem  they  have  rendered  their  lives  sublime 
By  hoarding  up  gold — ^if— when  they  are  old — 
And  their  funeral  knell  is  about  being  tolled, 
They  have  stocks  and  lands — by  heirs  to  be  sold. 
They  will  strive  for  place — and  struggle  for  fame, 
That — when  they  are  dead— they  may  leave  a  name 
Ennobling  their  kinsmen— making  them  great — 
Fit  persons  to  found — or  govern  a  state. 
But  their  kinsmen — ^they — are  doomed  to  decay; 
They  soon  pass  away.    Men  laugh  and  are  gay. 


THE  DEAD  YEAR'S  REQUIEM. 

Into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  the  past, 
Another  year  hath  sunk.    Its  pulseless  form — 
Fixed — ^as  the  sculptor's  marble,  when  the  hand 
'That  fashioned  it  is  cold— now  lies  beneath 
Still  waters,  where  its  kindred  ages  sleep. 

No  funeral  knell,  at  its  departure,  tolled; 
No  gloomy  pall  was  hung  athwart  the  sky; 
No  tone  of  lamentation  swept  the  earth; 
No  dismal  wail  came  from  the  tempest's  lips: 
No  chanted  requiem  from  the  thunder's  voice; 
No  dirge  was  muttered  by  the  earthquake's  throat; 
No  burning  tears  poured  like  a  torrent  forth 
From  out  the  deep  volcanoe's  fiery  eye 
To  show  that  grief  had  filled  great  Nature's  heart, 
And  bid  creation  mourn  beside  its  bier. 

A  multitude  of  those  who  welcomed  it 
With  joy  and  revelry,  when  first  it  came, 
The  young  and  gay,  fair  forms,  the  strong  of  limb 


Who  bore  the  burden  of  the  day,  old  age 
With  hoary  hair  and  feeble  step,  loved  ones 
Whose  every  fiber  twined  around  some  heart, 
With  eyes  that  ne'er  shall  catch  the  light  of  mora 
Again,  closed  lips,  that  utt^r  forUi  no  sound. 
Pale  cheeks,  no  longer  wreathed  in  rosy  siniles, 
With  cold,  still  hands,  folding  on  icy  breast, 
Beneath  the  waves  of  that  remorseless  deep 
Have  sunk,bome  downward  by  the  old  year's  corse, 
Seen  nevermore. 

Such  is  the  doom  of  man! 
His  aspirations  and  his  dreams,  his  hopes, 
Resolves,  his  brave  attempts  at  worthy  deeds. 
His  loves  and  hates,  his  fears,  each  friend  and  foe. 
All  things  he  dotes  upon,  and  e'en  himself. 
Shall  soon  be  gathered  in  those  silent  depths 
Unheeded;  while  each  coming  year  shall  heap 
Its  shattered  wrecks  upon  him;  yea  the  year 
Itself,  and  year  on  year,  age  after  age, 
Shall  strew  their  mouldering  ruins  over  him, 
Then,  lifeless  sink  into  that  pitiless  deep 
Whose  noiseless  and  retumless  wave  moves  on, 
Yields  not  its  prey,  and  laves  no  friendly  port. 

What  heart  but  mourns  the  loss  of  that  dead  year. 
That  came  and  went,  so  like  a  passing  dream 
Its  quick  departure  tells  a  tale  so  brief. 
And  yet  so  full  of  sadness  and  of  tears! 

That  year  hatli  left  behind  the  memory 
Of  lofty  purpose,  not  to  be  fulfilled. 
Of  stem  resolve,  and  disappointed  hopes, 
Of  anxious  fears,  while  watching  great  events. 
Of  grief  and  pain,  at  sundering  kindred  des. 
Of  anguish  felt,  while  gazing  on  the  dead. 
Whose  hearts  once  beat  in  unison  with  ours. 

Scarce  twelve  months  since,  with  lusty  life  it  came; 
Joy  filled  its  eye,  hope  flushed  its  cheek,  its  face 
With  golden  light  of  expectation  glowed; 
It  brought  within  its  circling  arms  rich  gifts 
To  homes  and  hearts  where  desolation  reigned; 
Lifted  the  shadows  from  despairing  brows, 
And  poured  the  balm  of  gladness  into  wounds 
That  grief  had  made  in  many  a  troubled  breast 

Its  fate,  so  much  like  human  destiny. 
We  part  with  it,  as  from  a  cherished  friend. 
And  deem  it  hath  a  soul  akin  to  ours. 

And  yet,  no  resurrection  mom  shall  dawn 
On  its  decay;  and  no  returning  life 
Come  back  to  wake  its  deep,  oblivious  sleep. 
That  year  hath  left  behind  a  name  embalmed 
In  deeds,  in  acts,  in  grateful  memories, 
Which  souls  immortal,  cherish  and  recall. 
With  tear-dimmed  eyes,  we  view  its  lifeless  form 
Entombed  within  the  waters  of  the  past, 
Then  slowly  turn  away  to  other  scenes. 
To  banish  grief,  and  sadly  say,  adieu! 
Old  year,  adieu! 
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WORDS  TO  A  MARINER. 

Marinsr  boldl    Why  seek  for  gold 

Far  off,  on  a  stormy  sea  ? 
Knowest  thou  not,  hard  is  their  lot. 

Whose  home  on  the  wave  may  be  ? 

Mstriner  brave,  the  briny  wave 

Rolls  over  full  many  a  gem; 
While  far  below,  where  corab  grow. 

Gleams  many  a  diadem. 

Mariner  bold,  thy  yellow  gold 

When  won,  may  be  lost  again; 
And  thy  frail  bark,  in  billows  dark. 

Sink  down,  unseen,  in  the  main. 

Mariner  brave,  the  briny  wave, 

Tossing  thy  bark  in  its  strife, 
Where  dark  storms  lower,  at  midnight  hour. 

Is  an  emblem  of  man's  life. 

Mariners  bold,  men  seek  for  gold 

On  life's  inconstant  sea. 
Where  billows  dark,  surround  each  bark. 

Whatever  its  freight  may  be. 

Mariner  brave,  though  wild  is  the  wave. 

Tossing  thy  bark  in  its  strife. 
Pray  to  that  Power,  who  ruleth  the  hour, 

And  holdeth  the  issues  of  life. 

Mariner  bold,  treasure  thy  gold 
Where  angels  the  watch-guard  keep; 

Then  tempests  may  roar,  and  vex  thee  full  sore. 
Thy  bark  shall  conquer  the  deep. 


RETROSPECT. 

Peering  through  the  misty  past, 

Standing  on  life's  crumbling  shore. 
Near  an  ocean  wide  and  vast, 

Which  no  mortal  can  explore; 
Both  in  sunlight  and  in  storms, 

As  my  feelings  ebb  and  flow. 
Comes  before  me  shadowy  forms, 

Of  the  loved  of  long  ago. 
Oft  they  gather  as  of  yore, 

Youthful  forms  I  knew  of  old, 
Joy  and  transport  they  restore, 

All  my  years  are  backward  rolled; 
And  I  seem  in  boyhood's  prime. 

When  the  world  was  gay  with  flowers, 
And  our  happy  hearts  kept  time 

With  the  song-birds  in  the  bowers. 

^-Retrospect 
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KATY  DID. 

She  stole  into  the  twilight,  her  girlish  heart  quick 
beating, 
The  August  moon  rose  low  and  red  in  lambent 
eastern  skies. 
The  rays  of  tender  glory  pursued  the  day's  retreat- 
ing 
Clasping  the  hill  and  tree-tops,  whence  her  latest 
splendor  dies; 
But  in  the  somber  shadows  of  a  vine's  sweet  wilder- 
nesses 
She  heard  small  creatures  talking  amid  the  wind's 
caresses — 
"Katydid!  Katydid!    She  did!    She  did! 
And  now  and  then  with  quick  dissent, 
One  answered  loud,  "  She  didn't! " 

A  step  is  on  the  gravel;  no  ear  like  hers  for  listen- 
ing. 
"Be  still,  O  beating  heart!"  she  prays,  "you 
must  not  me  betray! " 

His  manly  stride  leads  up  to  her,  he  knows  the 
place  of  trysting, 
Where  Katie  spends  the  twilight  hour  at  close  of 
summer  day. 

What  murmur  this  betraying?    The  voices  stop  to 
listen. 
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Then   all  burst  forth  accusing,  where  the  waiting 
moonbeams  glisten: 

"Katydid!   Katydid!    She  did!  She  did!  " 
O  quick!  speak  out  with  brave  dissent, 

And  tell  the  world  "She  didn't!  " 

Night   deepened,   like  a  flower,   luminous  petals 
spreading 
Upon  the  stem-like  shadows,  to  every  cloud  and 
star. 
"Dearest,"  the  lover  whispered,  ** my  heart  your 
feet  are  treading; 
Nay,  spurn  it  not,  but  keep  it,  my  life  you  else 
will  mar! 
Oh  give  to  me  your  promise,  and  hand  in  hand 

together, 
Our  lives  shall  blend  in  weal  and  woe,  in  fair  and 
cloudy  weather! " 
"Katydid!  Katydid!    She  did!  She  did!" 
And  not  even  one  dissenting  voice 
Was  heard  to  say,  "  She  didn't! " 

'Twas  years  ago.    They  wedded,  who  happy  troth 
had  plighted.  > 

Again  she  hears  in  moonlight  hour,  from  every 
flower  and  weed. 
The  creatures  of  the  darkness  pour  forth  with  wing 
delighted, 
From  organs  green  and  scrannel,  their  many- 
voicing  screed. 
Along  the  street  pace  by  her  full  many  a  maid  and 

lover; 
She  softly  sighs  for  days  gone  by,  while  loud  the 
voice  above  her:  * 

"Katydid!  Katydid!    She  did!  She  did!" 
Reports  upon  the  mellow  night, 
Though  one  retorts,  "  She  didn't! " 

She  sees  in  mingled  shadow  a  manly  form  ap- 
proaching. 
"He  goes  to  meet  the  one  he  loves,  as  mine 
came  years  ago. 
But  marriage  brings  forgetfulness,  the  cares  of  life 
encroaching  " 
He  stops:    "Why,  little  sweetheart,  your  face  is 
full  of  woe!" 
'Tis  her  own  husband-lover;  his  arms,  unchid,  en- 
fold her. 
"The  love,"  he  said,  "  is  deeper,  which  late  to  you 

seemed  colder. 
And  list!  the  prophet  of  the  frost;  the  year,  like  us, 
grows  older." 
"Katie  did!  Katydid!    She  did!  She  did!" 
Katie  did,  she  did!  She  did! 
She  did!  She  did!  She  didn't! 


IN  WINTER. 

grandmother's  dream. 

O  PLEASANT  and  sweet  to  agM  ears 

Is  the  song  of  a  summer  bird, 
When  the  buzz  of  fly,  and  the  cricket's  cry. 

And  the  running  brook  is  heard. 
When  the  voice  of  glee  comes  gladsomely 

From  the  orchard  blooming  gay, 
And  the  wind  is  burdened  fragrantly 

With  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  creamy  spires  of  the  meadow-sweet 
Fling  perfumed  dust  at  the  hazel's  feet. 

And  rich  is  the  glow  of  the  autumn  old, 

On  wood  and  hill  and  vale, 
When  the  dead  leaves  lie,  like  a  carpet  dry, 

Where  the  oaks  stand,  hoar  and  hale, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  laugh  merrily 

Where  the  rosy  apples  fall. 
And  the  twilight  bums  mysteriously 

Through  the  shadow's  misty  pall. 
But  dearer  than  autumn's  hazy  glow. 
To  my  dreaming  heart  is  the  winter  snow. 

A  dream  of  the  falling  snow: 
A  wide  old  room  in  a  country  home, 
A  wide  old  hearth  and  a  flaming  pile, 

And  dancing  shadows  that  come  and  go — 
Shadows  that  over  the  dresser  roam, 

To  be  caught  and  reflected,  coquetting  the  while 
With  tin  so  bright  and  all  in  a  gk>w 
And  all  in  a  smile. 


A  dream  of  the  snow: 
And  a  young  heart  bounding  high  and  glad, 
A  young  face  pressed  to  the  frosty  pane, 
Watching  the  flakes  that  come  and  go, 
And  whirl  on  the  eddying  gale  like  mad, 

To  be  caught  by  the  weaver-wind  in  the  wane 
And  the  warp  of  the  carpet  his  nostrils  blow, 
And  a  woof  of  rain. 

So  my  old  heart  stops  to  think  of  the  dream. 

And  my  Angers  pause  in  the  row; 
And  I  see  the  flame—  though  'tis  only  a  name — 

And  I  see  the  falling  snow. 
And  down  the  chimney  solemnly, 

The  whistling  wind  goes  by, 
And  catches  the  cold  snow  ruthlessly, 

And  whirls  it  out  of  the  sky. 
And  into  the  cups  of  the  nooky  delis. 
Till  there  floats  a  vision  of  chiming  bells. 
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A  dream  of  the  winter  bells: 
A  wide  white  desert  of  moonlit  plain, 
Guarded  by  frost-armed  tall  videttes, 
And  fir-dothed  evergreen  sentinels; 
A  gliding  shape  and  a  music  strain; 

A  mote  in  the  mist  where  the  crescent  moon  sets, 
A  sudden  clangor  of  rounding  swells, 
A  throb  of  regrets. 


A  vision  of  bells: 
The  quick,  sweet  swing  of  the  merry  round. 
The  sweet,  high  beat  of  the  hearts  below; 
A  word — a  whisper — and  oh!  what  it  tells! 
A  clasp  of  hands  and  a  world  of  sound — 
'Tis  all  but  rich,  deep  underflow. 

A  toss  of  the  bells  and  a  quicker  bound, 
That  dies  in  memory  far  in  the  swells 
Of  the  fallen  snow. 


And  so,  in  a  dream,  I  live  again, 

And  love  again  as  of  old; 
The  weak  heart  bounds  and  the  dull  air  sounds, 

And  the  blank  space  burns  with  gold. 
For  what,  to  me,  is  the  summer  glee. 

Or  the  autumn's  rime  and  glow 
While  the  past  floats  in  harmoniously 

With  the  bells  and  fallen  snow! 
And  the  star*gems  weave  a  gleaming  glome 
On  the  winter  nights  and  the  old,  bright  home. 


A  POET  PASSED  THIS  WAY. 

Because  a  poet  praised  it 

The  daisy  seems  more  fair. 
The  touch  of  burning  crimson 

Upon  her  snow  more  rare. 
The  upland  slopes  and  meadows 

Are  brighter  in  the  day 
And  softer  in  the  moonlight: 

A  poet  passed  this  way. 


Because  a  poet  praised  it 

The  hawthome  is  more  sweet, 
The  bird-note  from  the  woodland 

With  music  more  replete. 
The  rapture-throbs  of  living 

About  our  heart-strings  play. 
For  nature's  priest  has  touched  us: 

A  poet  passed  this  way. 
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MY  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

Not  from  the  sordid  lowlands, 

Where  mortals  are  bowed  with  care, 
Riseth  my  beautiful  palace 

Through  the  quivering  realms  of  air ; 
It  is  built  of  dazzling  sunbeams, 

And  its  gleaming  turrets  rise 
From  a  cloud,  that  floateth  idly 

Through  the  blue  and  tranquil  skies. 

And  I  dream  with  a  thrill  of  rapture, 

Of  the  bliss  that  ever  awaits 
The  weary  ones,  permitted 

To  enter  its  golden  gates ; 
I  dream  of  the  priceless  treasures, 

Of  the  pearls  and  gems  and  gold. 
And  that  I,  the  idle  dreamer. 

Shall  gather  its  wealth  untold. 

O  visions  that  haunt  me  waking, 

How  swiftly  do  ye  speed, 
Like  a  ripple  over  a  lakelet, 

Like  a  shadow  across  a  mead  : 
Ye  gleam  in  the  dazzling  azure, 

Though  fleeting,  woundrous  fair ; 
But  why  do  ye  fade  so  swiftly. 

My  Castles  in  the  Air  ? 
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I  would  stand  on  your  golden  towers 

And  gaze  at  the  crimsoned  west, 
I  would  lay  my  head  at  evening 

On  a  pillow  of  cloud  to  rest ; 
And  through  the  purple  shadows 

Should  float  an  angel  band, 
And  lull  me  to  rest  with  the  music 

That  echoes  from  spirit  land. 

But  why  that  lessening  splendor  ? 

Why  fade  the  towers  of  gold  ? 
Why  grows  the  sky  so  somber, 

And  the  moorland  so  dreary  and  cold  ? 
Why  paleth  the  crimson  sunset, 

And  why  do  the  shadows  fall 
So  swiftly,  yet  so  silendy, 

So  solemnly  over  all  ? 

O  dreams  of  my  trusting  childhood ! 

O  visions  of  later  youth ! 
Ye  have  dazzled  my  wayward  fancy, 

But  my  heart  has  learned  the  truth  : 
Ye  are  fleeter  than  the  hues  of  sunset, 

Purpling  the  gates  of  the  west, 
Or  the  shadows  that  flit  so  lightly 

Over  the  smooth  lake's  breast 


I  would  seek  through  gloom  for  glory, 

For  a  name  in  the  nameless  throng ; 
I  would  paint  some  beautiful  picture, 

I  would  sing  some  beautiful  song ; 
I  would  toil  at  the  cold,  white  marble 

That  my  name  and  fame  might  be 
Something  more  than  a  fading  cloud-wreath 

Or  shadow  upon  the  lea. 

I  would,— but  oh !  the  shadows 

Grow  darker  over  my  way, 
And  my  visions  fade  with  the  sunset. 

And  die  with  the  dying  day ; 
And  on  to  the  deeper  shadows, 

And  on  to  the  rayless  gloom. 
My  pathway  leads  till  it  reaches 

The  brink  of  a  nameless  tomb. 


But  yet,  my  God,  I  thank  thee 

For  visions  that  never  fade 
Of  a  city  whose  deep  foundations 

In  the  beautiful  heavens  are  laid ; 
Its  pearly  gates  stand  open 

To  the  weary  ones,  night  and  day. 
And  that  Eden  of  bliss,  unfading. 

Never  shall  pass  away. 


TO  MARY. 

Was  it  but  a  dream,  Mary? 

Was  it  but  a  dream 
Of  a  flower-enameled  meadow, 

Of  a  fair  hand  in  mine,  Mary, 
Of  a  dear  head  on  my  breast. 

Of  a  lip  and  cheek  outglowing 
The  red  light  of  the  west  ? 

Of  my  whispered  words  of  love,  Maiy» 

My  whispered  words  of  love, 
Of  eyes  that  beamed  the  splendor 

Of  the  blue  depths  above ; 
That  shone  into  my  soul,  Mary, 

And  aye  my  life  to  bless, 
Of  a  foolish  little  question. 

Of  a  sweetly  murmered  yes  ? 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  dream,  Mary, 

Nothing  but  a  dream ; 
I  walked  alone  the  pathway 

Beside  the  meadow  stream ; 
And  saddened  by  the  thought,  Mary, 

Of  love  I  could  not  claim. 
On  an  old,  grey  rock,  Mary, 

There  I  carved  thy  name. 

The  moss  shall  grow  above,  Mary, 

The  moss  shall  grow  above, 
Nor  earless  eye  discover 

The  name  of  her  I  love ; 
Thus  in  my  heart  is  hid,  Mary, 

The  love  I  dare  not  own : 
Years  shall  moss  the  secret  over. 

With  the  name  upon  the  stone. 


HOME. 


Home,  Sweet  Home ! 

It  is  not  in  the  crowded  street. 

Amidst  the  din,  the  ^ust  and  moil 

Of  traffic  and  of  toil ; 

From  my  sad  longing  heart 

No  joyous  pulses  start. 

At  sight  of  thronged  street, — 

At  sound  of  hurrying  feet : 

Here  is  the  loneliness 

Of  the  great  wilderness  1 

Here  is  the  solitude 

Of  the  great  primeval  wood ; 
The  silence  of  the  desert  reigneth  here 
Amidst  the  Babel  sounds  that  vex  my  ear. 

Home,  Sweet  Home ! 
'Tis  not  in  marble  halls, 
Within  whose  stately  walls 
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The  rich  and  great  abide  ;— 
Not  in  the  home  of  luxury  and  pride, 
Not  in  the  palace  beautiful  and  fair, 
Rising  dream-like  to  sight 
Midst  bowers  of  delight 
Where  wanton,  breezes  winged  odors  bear 
From  bright,  exotic  flowers, 
And  where  the  hours 
Move  like  the  feet 
Of  dancers  fleet, 
Obedient  to  music  wild  and  sweet. 

.  Home,  Sweet  Home ! 

With  weary  wing  and  ruffled  breast, 

A  wild  bird  sought  its  downy  nest ; 

It  sought  the  city  through  ; 

In  vain,  in  vain  it  flew 

Seeking  from  roof  to  roof,  from  dome  to  dome, 

From  spire  to  spire,  its  quiet  home ; 

To  the  wild  wood  at  last  it  sped  away. 

To  find  beneath  a  bending  spray 

Its  sheltering  nest, — 

Its  home  of  love  and  rest, 

Then  having  ceased  its  weary  quest 
It  made  the  leafy  arches  of  the  grove 
Melodious  with  the  carolings  of  love. 

Home,  Sweet  Home ! 
£*en  as  that  wandering  bird  with  weary  wing, 
I've  sought  for  thee 

In  crowded  ways  long,  long  and  wearily. 
To  find  at  last  far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  sweet  quiet  of  this  shaded  glen, 
My  low-roofed  home.    The  wild  vines  cling 
Unto  its  latticed  walls ; 
From  sheltering  eaves, — 
From  their  green  barricade  of  leaves 
The  birds  are  warbling  of  the  Spring ; 
The  sunlight  falls 

Upon  no  fairer  scene, 

And  gilds  no  dearer  home  with  light  serene. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  1 

I  ask  not  if  life's  day 

Shall  linger  long,  or  swiftly  speed  away, 

I  ask  not  if  its  sky  be  overcast, 

Or  cloudless  to  the  last 

If  I  but  tarry  here 

With  those  I  hold  most  dear. 

Until  the  day  be  past,— 

Till  gloams  the  night, — 

Till  fades  the  world  forever  from  my  sight, 

Then  let  me  close  my  weary  eyes  in  sleep 

Dreamless  and  deep, 
And  gently  sinks,  by  loving  arms  caressed. 
To  my  eternal  rest. 


WILLIAM  F.  BERGER- 
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IN  SPRINGTIME. 

Thb  rains  fell  fast  through  all  the  night 
On  roof  and  trees  and  marshy  plains; 

They  never  ceased  from  dusk  till  mom 
To  rattle  'gainst  the  window  panes. 

When  daylight  came  soft  winds  began 

To  stir  the  trees  on  yonder  hill; 
The  rain-clouds  broke  before  the  rays 

The  sun  sent  out  on  mead  and  rill. 

All  nature  throbs  and  glows  with  pride 
Since  storm-cloud  brought  their  welcome  show- 
ers; 

A  newer  life  beats  everywhere 
Midst  woods  and  fields,  in  budding  flowers. 
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The  earth  is  glad,  fresh  odors  rise 

And  do  Thou  send  a  peaceful  reign, 

From  trees  and  flowers  before  the  door; 

A  time  of  love  more  holy  still; 

I  fling  the  shutters  open  wide 

When  man's  dread  foes  may  all  be  slain. 

And  let  their  fragrance  in  once  more. 

And  souls  may  yield  to  Thy  great  will. 

I  gaze  upon  the  woods  and  fields 

Haste  then  the  day  that  John  of  old, 

As  silver  mists  like  ghosts  arise, 
They  seem  to  come  and  grow  so  fast 
Till  their  white  locks  touch  yon  blue  skies. 

In  vision  saw  on  Patmos  Isle, 
,The  thousand  years— an  age  of  gold— 
When  there  shall  cease  all  sin  and  guile. 

The  aged  oaks  that  many  years 

MY  DEAD. 

Stood  firm  against  each  stormy  ill, 

Hold  out  their  long  and  bending  boughs 

I  OFTEN  think  about  my  dead. 

With  dripping  leaves,  defiant  still. 

When  twilight  shadows  fall, 

When  I  have  folded  by  each  task. 

The  cattle  crop  the  velvet  grass 

And  passing  hours  each  other  ask. 

Still  wet  with  beads  of  last  night's  rain; 

Whence  is  that  solemn  call. 

They  toss  their  heads  before  the  breeze 
That  o*er  them  sweeps  from  land  to  main. 

That  comes  to  me  from  distant  shores. 

From  space  not  yet  blown 

'Tis  Springtime  sure;  I  feel  the  spell 

That  broods  o'er  each  resplendent  thing— 
The  birds  are  here  with  cheering  songs, 

By  winds  that  roam  the  moaning  seas. 
By  winds  that  stir  the  languid  trees— 
To  mortals  never  shown  ? 

The  bee  is  out  on  happy  wing. 

♦           *«*♦♦ 

And  now  when  gen\le  gladness  holds 

But  they  are  gone,  yes,  they  are  gone; 
Here  stands  each  vacant  chair; 

A  festive  time  in  sky  and  earth, 

How  oft  with  me  at  even-limes 

A  thrill  of  rapture  strikes  my  soul 
And  jvakes  it  for  an  holier  birth. 

They  sat  and  talked  of  other  climes, 
Whose  glories  they  now  wear. 

That  when  my  day  of  life  is  done, 

One  thing  I  know,  tho'  they  are  gone 

With  its  dark  skies  and  blinding  rains, 

To  join  seraphic  bands, 

My  feet  may  press  the  shining  shores 

They  are  not  lost  in  that  far  home; 

Where  Springtime  keeps  eternal  reigns. 

There  we  will  meet  when  I  shall  come 

To  tread  on  shining  strands. 

THE  PEACEFUL  KEIGN. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

O,  HELPER  of  the  poor  and  weak. 

Alas,  a  year  of  joy 

In  ages  past  the  sinner's  friend, 

Fades  like  the  crystal  rain. 

Do  Thou  anew  Thy  judgments  speak 

But  a  day  of  sorrow 

That  sin  and  woe  may  find  an  end. 

Seems  like  an  age  of  pain! 

Each  soul  that  cries  to  be  released 

From  Satan's  chains  and  kingdom  here; 

''  MOAN  ON,  YE  WINDS." 

Show  mercy's  arm  and  be  Thou  pleased 

To  lift  them  up— to  them  be  near. 

Moan  on,  ye  cold  and  winter  winds. 

Against  the  frosted  window-panes: 

Thy  children  all— they  cry  to  Thee 

Ye  can  not  change  the  love  that  binds 

For  strength  and  blessings  from  above, 

With  strong  and  fervent  chains. 

Help  them  Thy  ways  and  truth  to  see, 

The  heart  that  beats  and  never  wanes. 

Teach  them  to  walk  within  Thy  love. 

Lash  in  your  might  the  ag^  tree. 

O,  Holy  Father,  may  Thy  throne 

Spare  not  his  form  though  bending  low, 

With  power  and  majesty  combined. 

Nor  let  a  leaf  there  clinging  be; 

Descend  to  earth  that  men  may  own 

But  blow,  ye  winds,  and  blow— 

In  Thee  redemption  they  can  find. 

Ye  can  not  change  the  heart  in  me. 
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STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER. 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  4th,  1826.  He  was  a 
dreamy,  sensitive  person,  of  quiet  ways  and  gentle 
bearing,  whom  all  the  world  knows  as  a  composer, 
and  in  the  truest  sense  he  was  a  poet.  His  first 
song,  "  Open  Thy  Lattice  Love,"  was  written  while 
a  merchant's  clerk  in  Cincinnati.  It  first  appeared 
in  Baltimore,  and  was  rendered  popular  by  the 
minstrels  of  that  day.  Foster  followed  it  with 
*  *  Uncle  Ned, ' '  and  *  *  Oh  Susannah. ' '  These  songs 
sprang  at  once  into  popular  favor,  and  he  gave  up 
his  situation  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to  the  com- 
position of  music.  He  married  in  1850,  and  lived 
a  few  months  in  New  York,  but  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his  '*OId 
Folks  at  Home. * '  Christy's  minstrels  paid  him  I500 
for  the  privilege  of  singing  it  in  public,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  the  most  profitable  song  to  its  composer 
that  was  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Foster 
wTote  one-hundred-twenty-five  songs  in  suc- 
cession one-fourth  of  which  were  negro  ditties. 
The  last  one  ''Old  Black  Joe,"  was  published  in 
1 86 1.  The  most  popular  of  his  songs  was  "Oh 
Susannah,"  "Uncle  Ned,"  "Nellie  was  a  Lady," 
"Old  Dog  Tray,"  "Nelly  Bly,"  "Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  Willy  We  Have  Missed  You,"  and  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home." 

The  story  that  forms  the  theme  of  "Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  was  that  years  ago  a  negro  owned  on  a 
plantation  near  the  Swanee  River  was  sold,  and 
when  an  old  man  he  returned  to  find  not  a  vestige 
of  the  old  place,  or  the  old  friends  remaining. 
Around  this  pathetic  tale  Foster  wove  a  melody  of 
indescribable  sweetness  that  will  linger  in  memory 
when  other  and  perhaps  more  famous  songs  are  for- 
gotten. The  subjects  of  his  simple  ballads,  appeal 
strongly  to  popular  fancy.  His  versification  is 
smooth  and  musical,  and  his  melodies  pleasing.  It 
was  his  custom  to  put  down  the  melody  as  it 
occurred  to  him,  and  afterward  prepare  suitable 
words  to  the  music.  Mr.  Foster  died  in  New  York 
City  in  1864  bf  injuries  resulting  from  a  fall.  At 
his  grave  a  chorus  of  voices  sang  his  beautiful  sere- 
nade, "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming." 
The  sweet  singer  is  gone,  but  his  songs  live  and 
will  always  be  loved  and  sung.  G.  W.  S. 


OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

Thb  sun  shines  bright  in  the  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
'Tis  summer,  and  the  darkies  are  gay, 

The  com  top*s  ripe  and  the  meadows  in  the  bloom. 
While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day; 


The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor. 

All  merry,  all  happy  and  bright, 
By'n-by  hard  times  comes  a-knocking  at  the  door, 

Then  my  Old  Kentucky  Home  good-night. 

Chorus. 

Weep,  no  more  my  lady,  Oh!  weep  no  more  to- 
day! 
We  will  sing  one  song  of  the  Old  Kentucky 
Home, 
For  the  Old  Kentucky  Home  far  away. 

They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon. 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill  and  the  shore. 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door. 
The  day  goes  by  like  a  shadow  in  the  heart, 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  part. 

Then  my  Old  Kentucky  Home,  good-night. 

The  head  must  bow,  and  the  back  will  have  to  bend, 

Wherever  the  darkey  may  go, 
A  few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  end. 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar-canes  grow. 
A  few  more  days  for  to  tote  the.  weary  load. 

No  matter,  'twill  never  be  light, 
A  few  more  days  will  we  totter  on  the  road. 

Then  my  Old  Kentucky  Home  good  night. 


OLD  DOG  TRAY. 

The  mom  of  life  is  past. 
And  evening  comes  at  last, 

It  brings  me  a  dream 
Of  a  once  happy  day. 

Of  merry  forms  I've  seen 

Upon  the  village  green. 
Sporting  with  my  old  dog  Tray. 

Chorus. 

Old  dog  tray  is  ever  faithful. 
Grief  can  not  drive  him  away, 
He  is  gentle,  he  is  kind,  I'll  never,  never  find 
A  better  friend  than  old  dog  Tray. 

The  forms  I  call  my  own 
Have  vanished  one  by  one, 

The  loved  ones  the  dear  ones 
Have  all  passed  away. 

Their  happy  smiles  have  flown, 

Their  gentle  voices  gone 
I've  nothing  left  but  old  dog  Tray. 

O,  when  thoughts  recall  the  past 
His  eyes  are  on  me  fast, 
I  know  that  he  feels 
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What  my  breaking  heart  would  say, 

Chorus. 

Although  he  can  not  speak, 

Down  in  de  cornfield 

ril  vainly,  vainly  seek 

Hear  that  mournful  sound. 

A  better  friend  than  old  dog  Tray. 

All  the  darkies  am  a  weeping. 

Massa's  in  de  cold,  cold  ground. 

WILLIE  WE  HAVE  MISSED  YOU. 

When  de  autumn  leaves  were  falling, 

Oh!  Willie,  is  it  you  dear. 

Safe,  safe  at  home  ? 
They  did  not  tell  me  true,  dear, 

When  de  days  were  cold, 
'Twas  hard  to  hear  old  massa  calling, 
Cayse  he  was  so  weak  and  old. 

They  said  you  would  not  come. 
I  heard  you  at  the  gate, 

Now  de  orange  tree  am  blooming, 
On  de  sandy  shore. 

And  it  made  my  heart  rejoice. 

Now  de  siunmer  days  am  coming. 

For  I  knew  your  welcome  footstep 

Massa  nebber  calls  no  more. 

And  your  dear  familiar  voice, 

Massa  make  de  darkies  love  him, 

Making  music  on  mine  ear 

Cayse  he  was  so  kind, 

In  the  lonely  midnight  gloom. 

Now  dey  sadly  weep  above  him. 

Oh!  Willie,  we  have  missed  you— 

Mourning  cayse  he  leave  dem  behind. 

Welcome,  welcome  home. 

I  can  not  work  before  to-morrow, 

Cayse  de  tear-drop  flow, 

We  have  longed  to  see  you  nightly. 

I  try  to  drive  away  my  sorrow 

But  this  night  of  all, 

Pickin'  on  de  old  banjo. 

The  fire  was  blazing  brightly. 

And  lights  were  in  the  hall; 

The  little  ones  were  up 

OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME. 

Till  'twas  ten  o'clock  and  past, 
But  their  eyes  began  to  twinkle, 

Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  Ribber, 
Far,  far  away. 

And  they  fell  asleep  at  last; 

Dere's  wha'  my  heart  is  turning  ebber. 

They  listened  for  your  voice 

Dere's  wha'  de  old  folks  stay. 

Till  they  thought  you'd  never  come 

All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 

Oh!  Willie,  we  have  missed  you— 

Sadly  I  roam. 

Welcome,  welcome  home. 

Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation 

The  days  were  sad  without  you, 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. 

The  nights  were  long  and  drear; 

Chorus. 

My  dreams  have  been  about  you, 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

So  welcome  Willie  dear; 

Ebery  where  I  roam. 

Last  night  I  sat  and  watched 

Oh!  darkies  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

By  the  moonlight's  cheerless  ray, 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

Till  I  thought  I  heard  your  footstep, 
Then  I  wiped  my  tears  away; 

All  round  de  little  farm  I  wander'd, 

But  my  heart  grew  sad  again. 
When  I  found  you  did  not  come. 

When  I  was  young, 
Den  many  happy  days  I  squander'd. 

Oh!  Willie,  we  have  missed  you — 

Many  de  songs  I  sung. 

Welcome,  welcome  home. 

When  I  was  playing  wid  my  bnidder, 

♦ 

Happy  was  I, 

Oh!  take  me  to  my  kind  old  madder. 

MASSA'S  IN  DE  COLD  GROUND. 

Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

Round  de  meadows  am  a  ringing, 

One  litde  hut  among  de  bashes. 

De  darky's  mournful  song, 

One  dat  I  love. 

While  de  mocking-bird  am  singing. 

Still  sadly  to  my  mem'ry  rushes, 

Happy  as  the  day  am  long. 

No  matter  where  I  rove, 

Where  de  ivy  am  a  creeping. 

When  will  I  see  de  bees  a  humming. 

O'er  de  grassy  mound 

All  round  de  comb. 

Dare  old  massa  am  a  sleeping. 

When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  t'omming. 

Sleeping  in  de  cold,  cold  ground. 

Down  in  my  good  old  home. 
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JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE. 

JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Highgate,  Vermont,  June  2nd,  1816.  He  was 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1839,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  practiced  law  in 
Franklin  county  from  1843  to  1850.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Burlington  Sentinel  for  six  years.  He  was  state 
attorney  of  Vermont  one  year  and  was  the  Democrat- 
ic candidate  for  governor  in  1859.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Poems  "  (1861),  *•  Fables  and  Legends  of 
Many  Countries  "  (1872);  **  Leisure-day  Rhymes  *' 
(1875).  He  was  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
humorous  poets  of  America.    He  died  in  1887. 

H.  E.  M. 


MY  CASTLE  IN  SPAIM. 

There's  a  castle  in  Spain,  very  charming  to  see 

Though  built  without  money  or  toil; 
.Of  this  handsome  estate  I  am  owner  in  fee, 

And  paramount  lord  of  the  soil; 
And  oft  as  I  may  Tm  accustomed  to  go 
And  live,  like  a  king,  in  my  Spanish  Chateau! 

There's  a  dame  most  bewitchingly  rounded  and  ripe 

Whose  wishes  are  never  absurd; 
Who  dosn't  object  to  my  smoking  a  pipe, 

Nor  insist  on  the  ultimate  word; 
In  short,  she's  the  pink  of  perfection,  you  know; 
And  she  lives,  like  a  queen,  in  my  Spanish  Chateau! 

Pve  a  family  too;  the  delightfulest  girls, 

And  a  bevy  of  beautiful  boys; 
All  quite  the  reverse  of  those  juvenile  churls 

Whose  pleasure  is  mischief  and  noise; 
No  modem  Cornelia  might  venture  to  show 
Such  jewels  as  those  in  my  Spanish  Chateau! 

I  have  servants  who  seek  their  contentment  in  mine, 

And  always  mind  what  they  are  at, 
Who  never  embezzle  the  sugar  and  wine, 

And  slander  the  innocent  cat; 
Neither  saucy,  nor  careless,  nor  stupidly  slow. 
Are  the  servants  who  wait  in  my  Spanish  Chateav! 

I  have  pleasant  companions;  most  affable  folk; 

And  each  with  the  heart  of  a  brother; 
Keen  wits,  who  enjoy  an  antagonist's  joke; 

And  beauties  who  're  fond  each  of  other; 
Such  people,  indeed,  as  you  never  may  know. 
Unless  you  should  come  to  my  Spanish  Chateau! 


I  have  friends,  whose  commission  for  wearing  the 
name 
In  kindness  unfailing  is  shown; 
Who  pay  to  another  the  duty  they  claim. 

And  deem  his  successes  their  own; 
Who  joy  in  his  gladness,  and  weep  at  his  woe; 
You'll  find  them   (where  else?)   in  my  Spanish 
Chateau! 

*0  si  sic  semper! '    I  oftentimes  say, 
(Though  't  is  idle,  I  know,  to  complain, ) 

To  think  that  again  I  must  force  me  away 
From  my  beautiful  castle  in  Spain! 

Ah!  would  that  my  stars  had  determined  it  so 

I  might  live  the  year  around  in  my  Spanish  Chateau! 


RHYME  OF  THE  RAIL. 

Singing  through  the  forest, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail!  \ 

Men  of  different  'stations' 

In  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather. 
On  a  common  level 

Traveling  together! 

Gentleman  in  shorts. 

Looming  very  tall; 
Gentleman  at  large. 

Talking  very  small, 
Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-ish  mien; 
Gentleman  in  gray. 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old. 

Asking  for  the  news; 
Gentlemen  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues; 
Gentleman  in  claret. 

Sober  as  a  vicar; 
Gentleman  in  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  Ijquor! 

Stranger  on  the  right, 

Looking  very  sunny, 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
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Now  the  smiles  are  thicker* 
'   Wonder  what  they  mean  ?. 
Faith,  he's  got  the  Knicker^ 
Backer  Magazine! 

Stranger  on  the  left. 

Closing  up  his  peepers; 
Now  he  snores  amain, 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers; 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  'Associationl ' 

Andent  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks. 
Roguish-looking  fellow. 

Turning  to  the  stranger 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger! 

Woman  with  her  baby, 

Sitting  viz-a-viz; 
Baby  keeps  a  squalling; 

Woman  looks  at  me; 
Asks  about  the  distance, 

Says  it*s  tiresome  talking. 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking! 

Market-woman  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs, 

Tightly  holds  her  basket, 
Feeling  that  a  smash. 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely! 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale; 
Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail! 


ORPHEUS  EURYDICB. 

Sir  Orpheus,  whom  the  poets  have  sung 
In  every  meter  and  every  tongue. 
Was,  you  may  remember,  a  famous  mtisidan,- 
At  least  for  a  youth  in  his  pagan  conditioYi, — 
For  historians  tell  he  played  on  his  shell 
From  morning  till  night,  so  remarkably  well 


That  his  music  created  a  regular  spell 
On  trees  and  stones  in  forest  and  dell! 
What  sort  of  an  instrument  his  could  be 
Is  really  more  than  is  known  to  me, — 
For  none  of  the  books  have  told  d'  ye  seel 
It's  very  certain  these  heathen  dwells' 
Knew  nothing  at  all  of  oysters-shells, 
And  if  s  clear  Sir  Orpheus  never  cOnki  own  a 
Shell  like  those  they  make  in  Cremona; 
But  whatever  it  was,  to  *move  the  stones ' 
It  must  have  shelled  out  some  powerful  tones. 
And  entitled  the  player  to  rank  in  my  rhyme 
As  the  very  Vieuxtemps  of  the  very  old  time! 

But  alas  for  the  joys  of  this  mutable  life! 
Sir  Orpheus  lost  his  beautiiut  wife — 
Eurydice — who  vanished  one  day 
From  Earth,  in  a  very  unpleasant  way! 
It  chanced,  as  near  as  I  can  determine. 
Through  one  of  those  vertebrated  vermin 
That  lie  in  the  grass  so  prettily  curled. 
Waiting  to  'snake'  you  out  of  the  world! 
And  the  poets  tell  she  went  to—well — 
A  place  where  Greeks  and  Romans  dwell 
After  they  burst  their  mortal  shell: 
A  region  that  in  the  deepest  shade  is, 
And  known  by  the  classical  name  of  Hades^ — 
A  different  place  from  the  terrible  furnace 
Of  Tartarus^  down  below  Avemtu. 

Now,  having  a  heart  uncommonly  stout. 

Sir  Orpheus  did  n't  go  whining  about, 

Nor  marry  another,  zsyou  would,  no  doubt. 

But  made  up  his  mind  to  fiddle  her  out! 

But  near  the  gate  he  had  to  wait. 

For  there  in  state  old  Cerberus  sate, — 

A  three-headed  dog,  as  crual  as  Fate, 

Guarding  the  entrance  early  and  late; 

A  beast  so  sagacous,  and  very  voradous. 

So  unconunonly  sharp  and  extremely  rapacious^ 

That  it  really  may  be  doubted  whether 

He'd  have  his  match,  should  a  common  tether 

Unite  three  alderman's  heads  together! 

But  Orpheus,  not  in  the  least  afraid. 
Tuned  up  his  shell,  and  quickly  essayed 
What  could  be  done  with  a  serenade. 
In  short,  so  charming  an  air  he  played, 
He  quite  succeeded  in  overreaching 
The  cunning  cur,  by  musical  teaching. 
And  put  him  to  sleep  as  fast  as  preaching! 

And  now  our  musical  champion,  Orpheus, 
Having  given  the  janitor  over  to  Morpheus, 
Went  groping  around  among  the  ladies 
Who  throng  the  dismal  halls  of  Hades, 
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Calling  aloud 

To  the  shady  crowd, 
In  a  voice  as  shrill  as  a  martial  fife, 
*  Of  ieU  me  where  in  hell  is  my  wife! ' 
(A  natural  question,  't  is  very  plain, 
Although  it  may  sound  a  little  profane.) 

'Eurydice!  Eu-ryd-i-cel  * 
He  cried  as  loud  as  loud  could  be — 
(A  singular  sound,  and  funny  withal. 
In  a  place  where  nobody  rides  at  all !) 

*Eurydice!— Eurydice ! 
O,  come,  my  dear,  along  with  me !' 
And  then  he  played  so  remarkably  fine. 
That  it  really  might  be  called  divine, — 

For  who  can  show, 

On  earth  or  below. 
Such  wonderful  feats  in  the  musical  line  ? 

E'en  21iyf/iiikr  ceased  from  trying  to  sip 

The  cup  that  flies  from  his  arid  lip; 

Ztmmi,  too,  the  magic  could  feel. 

And,  for  a  moment,  blocked  his  wheel; 

Poor  Sisyphus,  doomed  to  tumble  and  toss, 

The  notable  'stone  that  gathers  no  moss. 

Let  go  his  burden,  and  turned  to  hear 

The  charming  sounds  that  revished  his  ear; 

And  even  the  FUries— those  terrible  shrews 

Whom  no  one  before  could  ever  amuse — 

Those   strong-bodied    ladies  with  strong-minded 

views 
Whom  even  the  devil  would  doubdess  refuse, 
Were  his  majesty  only  premitted  to  choose— 
Each  felt  for  a  moment  her  nature  desert  her. 
And  wept  like  a  girl  o'er  the  'Sorrow  of  Werter/ 

And  still  Sir  Orpheus  chanted  his  song, 
Sweet  and  clear  and  strong  and  long, 

*  Eurydice!— Eurydice  I ' 
He  cried  as  loud  and  loud  could  be; 
And  Echo,  taking  up  the  word, 
Kept  it  up  till  the  lady  heard, 
And  came  with  joy  to  meet  her  lord. 
And  he  led  her  along  the  infernal  route, 
Until  he  had  got  her  almost  out. 
When,  suddenly  turning  his  head  about, 
(To  take  a  peep  at  his  wife,  no  doubt,) 

He  gave  a  groan, 

For  the  lady  was  gone, 
And  had  left  him  standing  there  all  alone  I 
For  by  an  oath  the  gods  had  bound 
Sir  Orpheus  not  to  look  around 
Till  he  was  clear  of  the  sacred  ground, 
If  he'd  have  Eurydice  safe  and  sound, 
For  the  moment  he  did  an  act  so  rash 
His  wife  would  vanish  as  quick  as  a  flash  ! 


Moral. 

Young  women!  beware,  for  goodness'  sake, 
Of  every  sort  of 'sarpent  snake';  . 
Remember  the  rouge  is  apt  to  deceive. 
And  played  the  duce  with  grandmother  Eve! 
Young  men!  it's  a  critical  thing  to  go 
Exactiy  right  with  a  lady  in  tow; 
But  when  you  are  in  the  proper  track, 
Just  go  ahead,  and  never  look  back  1 


EARLY  RISING. 

'God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep,' 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  I: 

And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself;  nor  try 

To  make  it— as  the  lucky  fellow  might— 

A  close  monopoly  by  patent-right  I 

Yes— bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep, 

(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration;) 
But  blast  the  man,  with  curses  loud  and  deep, 

Whate'er  the  rascal's  name,  or  age,  or  station 
Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising. 
That  artificial  cut-ofi'— Early  Rising ! 

'  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed,' 
Observes  some  solemn,  sentimental  owl; 

Maxims  like  these  are  very  cheaply  said; 
But,  ere  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl. 

Pray  just  inquire  about  his  rise  and  fall. 

And  weather  larks  have  any  beds  at  all ! 

The  time  for  honest  folks  to  be  a-bed 
Is  in  the  momii^,  if  I  reason  right; 

And  he  who  can  not  keep  his  precious  head 
Upon  his  pillow  till  it's  fairiy  light. 

And  so  enjoy  his  forty  morning  winks, 

Is  up  to  knavery;  or  else — ^he  drinks  1 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  'Seasons',  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season; 

But  then  he  said  it— lying— in  his  bed, 
At  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,— ^he  very  reason 

He  wrote  so  charmingly.    The  simple  fact  is. 

His  preaching  wasn't  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 

'Tis,  doubtless,  well  to  be  sometimes  awake, — 
Awake  to  duty,  and  awake  to  truth, — 

But  when,  alas  1  a  nice  review  we  take 
Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth. 

The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to  weep 

Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood  or  asleep  1 
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'Tis  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  awhile 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night; 

And  free,  at  last,  from  mortal  care  or  guile, 
To  live  as  only  in  the  angels'  sight, 

In  sleep's  sweet  realm  so  cosily  shut  in, 

Where,  at  the  worst,  we  only  dream  of  sin  I 

So  let  us  sleep,  and  give  the  Maker  praise. 

I  like  the  lad  who,  when  his  father  thought 
To  clip  his  morning  nap  by  hackneyed  phrase 

Of  vagrant  worm  by  early  songster  caught. 
Cried,  'Served  him  right !— it's  not  at  all  surprising; 
The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  rising! ' 


THE  LAWYER'S  VALINTINB. 

I'm  notified, — fair  neighbor  mine, — 
By  one  of  our  profession, 

That  this— the  Term  of  Valentine- 
Is  Cupid's  Special  Session. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  report 

Myself,  on  this  occasion. 
Quite  ready  to  proceed  to  Court. 

And  File  my  Declaration. 
• 
I've  an  Attachment  for  you,  too; 

A  legal  and  a  strong  one; 
O,  yield  unto  the  Process,  do, 

Nor  let  it  be  a  long  one! 

No  scowling  bailiff  lurks  behind; 

He'd  be  a  precious  noddy. 
Who,  failing  to  Arrest  the  mind, 

Should  go  and  Take  the  body! 

For  though  a  form  like  yours  might  throw 

A  sculptor  in  distraction; 
I  couldn't  serve  a  Capias — ^no — 

Pel  scorn  so  base  an  Action! 

O,  do  not  tell  me  of  your  youth. 

And  turn  away  demurely; 
For  though  you're  very  young,  in  truth. 

You're  not  an  Infant  surely! 

The  Case  is  everything  to  me; 

My  heart  is  love's  own  tissue; 
Don't  plead  a  Dilatory  Plea; 

Let's  have  the  General  Issue! 

Or,-— since  you've  really  no  Defence, 
Why  not,  this  present  Session, 

Omitting  all  absurd  pretence, 
Give  judgment  by  Confession  ? 

So  shall  you  be  my  lawful  wife; 

And  I— your  faithful  lover- 
Be  Tenant  of  your  heart  for  Life, 

With  no  Remainder  over! 


HARRIET  LANCASTER  WESTCOTT. 

MRS.  HARRIET  LANCASTER  WESTCOTT 
(Gwendoline)  was  bom  in  the  vilU^  of 
New  Carlisle,  Ind.  Her  father,  Rev  Henry  Lan- 
caster, was  a  learned  man  of  fine  tastes  and  superior 
talents.  Her  mother  t>elonged  to  an  old  Maryland 
family.  Harriet  recieved  her  education  in  the  New 
Carlisle  Collegiate  Institute,  and  St  Mary's  Acad- 
emy, Notre  Dame.  When  eighteen  years  old  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  This  union 
was  not  a  happy  one.  When  a  few  years  later  she 
found  herself  free  from  bondage  it  was  to  seek  once 
more  the  childhood  home.  Here,inspired  by  woods, 
and  streams  and  valleys,  she  b^^n  her  poetical 
contributions  to  our  literature.  In  1 885  she  was  mar- 
ried to  C.  A.  Wescott,  a  refined  and  scholarly  man. 
Her  married  life  is  singularly  unclouded  and  happy. 
Her  husband  is  a  merchant,  their  home  being  in 
Bulah  Springs,  one  of  Colorado's  summer  resorts, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  charming 
spots  in  all  that  far  away  west  land.  Mrs.  West- 
cott  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Writers.  Some  of  her  poems  have 
been  written  in  the  cause  of  temperance  of  which 
she  is  a  strong  advocate,  a  cause  that  has  been 
aided  by  her  zealous  eloquence.  E.  N. 


COME  BACK. 

Comb  back,  come  back,  O  days  of  flowers, 

Of  sunshine  lost  so  long; 
Come  back,  come  back,  O  vanished  hours, 
When  youth  and  hope  were  strong — 
But  echo  from  the  other  shore 
Gives  but  one  answer— nevermore. 

Come  back,  come  back,  O  laughing  eyes, 

When  brightness  was  my  own; 
Come  back,  come  back,  O  starry  skies. 
Of  love's  enamored  zone — 

But  echo  from  the  other  shore 
.  Gives  but  one  answer— nevermore. 

Come  back,  come  back,  O  tender  hand. 

That  once  was  clasped  in  mine; 
Come  back,  come  back,  and  understand 
Love  lives  that  once  was  thine — 

But  echo  from  the  other  shore 
Gives  but  one  answer— nevennore. 

Come  back,  come  back*  O  form  of  grace, 

Once  pillowed  on  my  breast; 
Come  back,  come  back,  O  saintly  face, 

To  live,  to  love,  to  rest- 
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But  echo  from  the  Other  shore 
Gives  but  one  answer— nevermore. 

Come  back,  come  back, — I  seek  in  vain; 

These  can  return  no  more, 

1  pace  my  pilgrimage  of  pain 

And  my  lost  love  deplore; 

And  echo — faithful  evermore —  ^ 
Still  answers  from  the  other  shore. 


TM  GROWING  OLD. 

,    Thb  years  so  quickly  go! 
The  shadows  lengthen  from  the  moon! 
The  night  is  coming  all  too  soon! 
The  crimson  roses  of  the  June 

Are  hidden  in  the  snow. 
My  once  warm  heart  is  getting  cfold — 
I'm  growing  old,  I'm  growing  old! 

The  summers  I  recall 
Were  full  of  brightness  and  of  bloom, 
No  shadow  filled  the  pictured  room, 
Where  love  dispelled  all  earthly  gloom 

And  tender  words  would  fall 
On  willing  ears  and  hearts,  whose  fears 
Were  hidden  in  the  coming  years. 

I  have  a  little  book 
Whose  leaves  some  bud  or  flower  enfold — 
The  hand  that  gave  is  in  the  mould; 
The  lip  that  kissed  is  chamal  cold, 

And  as  I  sit  and  look, 
A  shivering  sense  of  penitence 
Thrills  me  for  those  who  have  gone  hence. 

I  see  as  in  a  glass. 
The  happy  faces  come  and  go, 
Of  those  I  loved  and  trusted  so. 
I  did  not  think  the  world  held  woe. 

Or  that  the  smiles  could  pass. 
But  now  I  trace  on  each  one^s  face 
Lines  showing  friendship's  burial  place. 

And  is  it  always  so  ? 
Is  there  no  beauty  but  must  fade  ? 
Is  there  no  sunshine  without  shade  ? 
Must  hope,  when  in  the  balance  laid. 

Forever  upward  go  ? 
The  echo  falls  through  empty  halls 
And  only  pleasures  fled  recalls. 

The  very  days  grow  coldl 
The  lightness  of  my  youth  is  past. 
The  brightness  was  too  bright  to  last, 

That  tells  me  I  grow  old; 
And  so  I  wait  at  Memory's  gate 
I  feel  the  coming  touch  of  fate. 


The  songs  I  used  to  sing 
Seem  now  but  echoes  faint  and  far  ' 
As  distant  as  the  Polar  star 
Beyond  the  far-of!  azure  bar. 

That  no  recall  can  bring. 
Life's  gold  is  dross,  its  hopes  a  loss, 
My  shoulders  carry  sorrow's  cross. 


TO  ONE  WHO  WILL  UNDERSTAND. 

If  I  could  only  understand 

Why  love  so  sweet  as  thine 
Should  wander  over  sea  and  land 

And  reach  this  heart  of  mine; 
It  might  not  seem  so  strange  as  now 

While  moving  in  the  throng. 
With  worldly  cares  upon  my  brow 

And  sorrow  in  my  song. 

If  I  could  only  understand 

Why  thoughts  of  thine  should  flow 
In  curves  of  beauty  o'er  the  land 

To  where  I  wait  below. 
It  might  n6t  seem  so  like  a  dream; 

As  if  some  star  had  swept 
Its  golden  radiance  down  the  stream 

Where  one  poor  mortal  slept 

If  I  could  only  understand! 

But  oh!  I  only  know 
There  is  a  glory  in  the  land 

Above  me  and  below— 
A  sunshine  never  known  before 

In  knowledge  such  as  this: 
As  if  an  angel  oped  the  door 

And  led  me  up  to  bliss. 


HATB. 


The  love  that  was  is  love  no  more; 

The  "  light  that  shone  on  sea  and  shore  " 

For  me  no  longer  waiting. 
I  pace  the  white  and  silent  sand, 
And  see  the  signs  on  every  hand 

Of  loving  changed  to  hating. 

—On  a  Lock  of  Hair ^ 

WINTER. 

Perchance  the  May  will  bring  to  me 
The  vision  that  in  dreams  I  see. 

And  make  its  coming  real; 
But  in  this  winter  of  my  woe 
I  only  see  the  falling  snow. 

And  not  my  heart's  ideaL 

—Perchance^ 
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PITZ^GREENE  HALLECK. 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK  was  born  in  1795 
and  died  in  1867.  He  was  a  native  of  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  While  a  boy  of  fourteen  he  b^:an  to 
versify.  In  1813  he  entered  the  banking-house  of 
John  Barker  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  confidential  clerk  of  New  York's  foremost 
millionaire,  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  1849  he  retired 
to  his  native  town  on  a  competence.  He  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  New  York,  however,  where  he  had 
troops  of  friends.  He  remained  a  bachelor,  and 
wrote  little  after  giving  up  his  clerkship.  In  1819 
he  had  been  associated  with  Drake  in  die  composi- 
tion of  some  satirical  poems  called  "  The  Croaker 
Papers."  In  1822-23  be  visited  Euiq;>e,  and  as  the 
fruits  of  his  travels  we  have  two  fine  poems,  "  Aln- 
wick Castle"  and  the  lines  on  "Bums,"  which 
last  show  the  influence  of  Campbell,  of  whom  Hal- 
leck  was  a  great  admirer. 

The  first  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1827; 
the  second  in  1836;  a  third,  with  illustrations,  in 
1847;  and  a  fourth  in  1852.  His  flights  were  limited; 
his  poetry  is  that  of  the  emotions  rather  than  of  the 
meditative  faculty;  and  a  small  volume  will  hold  all 
that  he  wrote.  But  in  his  day  Halleck  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  and  regarded  with  some  local  pride 
in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  was  an  agreeable 
companion,  scrupulously  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings; and  his  beaming  countenance,  the  smile  on 
which  seemed  to  come  from  an  aflectionate  nature, 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  to  all  social  gatherings. 
He  had  little  ambition  as  an  author,  regarding  him- 
self only  as  an  amateur,  and  having  a  keener  con- 
sciousness than  any  of  his  critics  of  his  own  literary 
limitations.  His  "Life  and  Letters,"  edited  by 
James  Grant  Wilson,  of  New  York,  was  published 
in  1869.  Byrant,  in  vindicating  Halleck  from  the 
charge  of  occasional  roughness  in  his  versification, 
says:  "  He  knows  that  the  rivulet  is  made  musical 
by  the  obstructions  in  its  channel."  P.  D. 


MARCO  BOZZARIS. 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power: 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring: 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne— a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing. 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 


At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousand  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataea's  day; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  woke-r^o  hear  his  sentries  sMek, 

"  To  arms!  they  come!  the  Greekl  the  Greek! ' 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke. 

And  death  shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightening  from  the  mountain  dood; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band: 
"  Strike— till  the  last  armed  foe  expires; 
Strike — ^for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike— for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 

God — and  your  native  land! " 

They  faught—like  brave  men,  long  and  wdl; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 
They  conquered— but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  dose 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels» 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-bom's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm; 
Come  when  the  heart  beato  high  and  warm^ 

With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  andjwine; 
And  thou  art  terrible--the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier;  / 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  aife  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  his  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word; 
And  in  its  hallow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
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Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought, 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood  boug^ 

CZome  in  her  crowning  hour— and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men: 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese. 
When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm. 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian'seas. 


Bozzaris!  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume 
Like  torn  branches  fVom  death's  leafless  tree 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pagentry. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb: 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  she  riilgs  the  birthday  bells; 
For  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  £ite,  and  checks  her  tears; 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys. 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh: 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's; 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

Grbbn  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  daysl 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 


Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying. 
From  eyes  unused  to  Weep, 

And  long  where  thou  art  lying. 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  those  truth  was  proven. 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth; 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine: 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow. 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  can  not  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 


ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race. 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 

Their  cradle  and  their  gravel 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state. 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  *'  flout  the  sky  " 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines. 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green. 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still. 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hiU, 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side. 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruined  pile: 

Does  not  the  succoring  ivy,  keeping 
Her  watch  around  it,  seem  to  smile, 

As  o'er  a  loved  one  sleeping  ? 
One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells,  in  melancholy  glory. 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 

The  Percy's  proudest  border  stoiy. 
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That  day  its  roof  was  triumph's  arch; 

Then  rang,  from  isle  to  pictured  dome, 
The  light  step  of  the  soldier's  march. 

The  music  of  the  trump  and  drum; 
And  babe,  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young, 
And  the  monk's  hymn,  and  minstrel's  song, 
And  woman's  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long, 

Welcomed  her  warrior  home. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abby  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom: 
They  were  bom  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  garlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  templar's  knightly  tomb. 
He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand, 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  land, 

Where  the  Cross  was  damped  with  his  dying 
breath, 
When  blood  ran  free  as  feastal  wine, 
And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 

Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 


Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 

What  tales,  if  there  be  **  tongues  in  trees  " 

Those  giant  oaks  could  tell. 
Of  being  bom  and  buried  here; 
Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer, 
Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier, 

The  welcome  and  farewell, 
Since  on  their  boughs  the  startled  bird 
First,  in  her  twilight  slumbers,  heard 

The  Norman's  curfew-bell. 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  fame. 
And  traced  upon  the  chl^pel  walls 

Each  high,  heroic  name. 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  cresent  moons; 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son. 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

That  last  half  stanza— it  has  dashed 
From  my  warm  lip  and  sparkling  cup; 

The  light  that  o'er  my  eyebeam  flashed. 
The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 

Above  this  bank-note  world — is  gone; 

And  Alnwick's  but  a  market  town. 

And  this,  alas!  its  market  day. 

And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way; 

Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
^  Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots, 


Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land, 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand, 
From  Wooller,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spenser's  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable, 
Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  round  table, 

Of  Bailie  Jarvie,  not  Rob  Roy: 
*Tis  what  "our  president/'  Monroe, 

Has  called  **the  era  of  good  feeling:  *^ 
The  Highlander,  the  bitter  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  felt  their^blow 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote, 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing: 
Lord  Stafford  n^ines  for  coal  and  salt> 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglass  in  red  herrings; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  i^otes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burk, 
Has  come:  to-day  the  turbaned  Turk 
(Sleep,  Richard  of  the  lion  heart! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start),. 

Is  England's  friend  and  fast  ally: 
The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 

And  on  the  Cross  and  altar  stone. 

And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the  Christian  maiden  shriek. 

And  sees  the  Christian  father  die; 
And  not  a  sabre  blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven, 

By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 


You'll  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 

In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state? 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  "gentle  Kate," 
Are  some  half-dozen  serving  men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye, 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curiing,. 

Spoke  nature's  aristocracy; 
And  one,  half  groom,  half  seneschal. 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower  and  hall,. 
From  donjon-keep  to  turret  wall. 
For  ten-and-sixpence  sterling. 
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Reil^CALL. 

*'  Corporal  Greene! "  the  orderly  cried. 
"  Here! "  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  near; 

And  "  Here! "  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"Cyrus  Drew!  "—then  silence  fell, 
This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 
Only  his  rear  man  had  seen  him  fall, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 
These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  pkun  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night 

The  fern  on  the  hill-side  was  splashed  with  blood, 
And  down  in  the  com,  where  the  poppies  grew. 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew. 

And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire. 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

''  Herbert  Kline! "    At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

" Ezra  Kerr!  "—and  a  voice  answered  *•  Here!  *' 
•*  Hiram  Kerr!  "—but  no  man  replied. 
Tbey  were  brothers,  these  two;  the  sad  winds 
sighed 

And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near. 

*'  Ephraim  Deanel  "—then  a  soldier  spoke; 

"  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said; 

"  Where  our  ensign  was  shot  I  left  him  dead. 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"Close  to  the  rc^dside  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  drink; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think, 
And  death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twas  a  victoiy,  yes,  but  it  cost  us  dear; 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  that  night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fig^t. 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered  "  Here! " 
Nathaniel  Graham  Shepherd. 


ON  PARTING  WITH  HIS  BOOKS. 

As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 
R^^ts  his  loss,  but  hopes  again,  erewhile, 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile, 

And  tempers,  as  he  may,  affliction's  dart, — 

Thus,  loved  associates!  chiefs  of  elder  art! 
Teachers  of  wisdom!  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  now  resign  you— nor  with  fainting  heart. 

For,  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore; 

When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. 
William  Roscoe. 


HOW'S  MY  BOY? 

"  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea! 

How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ?  " 
"  What's  your  boy's  name  ?  good  wife! 

And  in  what  good  ship  sailed  he  ?  " 

"My  boy  John! 

He  that  went  to  sea — 
What  care  I  for  the  ship  ?  sailor! 

My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

"You  come  back  from  sea, 

And  not  know  my  John  ? 
I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman, 

Yonder  down  in  the  town. 
There's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish. 

But  he  knows  my  John. 

**  How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know, 
I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jadcet  or  no, — 
Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor!  » 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no. 
Sure  his  ship  was  the  Jolly  Briton! " 

— "Speak  low,  woman!  speak  tow! " 

"  And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor! 

About  my  own  boy  John  ? 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud, 

I'd  sing  him  over  the  town: 
Why  should  I  speak  low  ?  sailor! " 

— " That  good  ship  went  down." 

"  How's  my  boy?  how's  my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  ship  ?  sailor ! 

I  was  never  aboard  her: 
Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground, 
Sinking  or  swimming,  I'll  be  bound 
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Her  owners  can  afford  her. 

I  say,  how's  my  John?  " 
— **  Every  man  on  board  went  down, — 

Every  man  aboard  her." 

*'  How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  men  ?  sailor! 
I'm  not  their  mother. 

How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him,  and  no  other! 

How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ?  " 

Sydney  Thompson  Dobbll. 


MIMNERMUS  IN  CHURCH. 

You  promise  heavens  free  from  strife, 
Pure  truth,  and  perfect  change  of  will; 

But  sweet,  sweet  is  this  human  life, 
So  sweet  I  fain  would  breathe  it  still: 

Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forego; 

This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know. 

You  say  there  is  no  substance  here, 

One  great  reality  above: 
Back  from  that  void  I  shrink  in  fear, 

And  child-like  hide  myself  in  love. 
Show  me  what  angels  feel!  till  then 
I  cling,  a  mere  weak  man,  to  men. 

You  bid  me  lift  my  mean  desires 
From  faltering  lips  and  fitful  veins 

To  sexless  souls,  ideal  choirs. 
Unwearied  voices,  worldless  strains: 

My  mind  with  fonder  welcome  owns 

One  dear  dead  friend's  remembered  tones. 

Foresooth  the  present  we  must  give 
To  that  which  can  not  pass  away; 
All  beauteous  things  for  which  we  live 

By  laws  of  time  and  space  decay; 
But  O,  the  very  reason  why 
«  I  clasp  them  is  because  they  die. 

William  (Johnson)  Cory. 


BEDOUIN  SONG. 

From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee, 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire! 
Under  thy  window  I  stand. 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry — 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee. 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold 
And  the  stars  are  old 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 


Look  from  thy  window,  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain! 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night  winds  touch  thy  brow 
With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  m«lt  thee  to  hear  the  vow, 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold 
And  the  stars  are  old 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart! 

And  open  thy  chamber  door! 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold 
And  the  stars  are  old 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 
Bayard  Taylor. 

CURRENT  POEMS. 


THE  END  OF  IT  ALL. 

The  proud  man,  fat  with  the  fat  of  the  land, 

Dozed  back  in  his  silken  chair; 
Choice  wines  of  the  world,  black  men  to  command, 

Rare  curios,  rich  and  rare, 
Tall  knights  in  armor  on  either  han4 — 

Yet  trouble  was  in  the  air. 

The  proud  man  dreamed  of  his  young  days,  ndien 
He  toiled  light-hearted  and  sang  all  day. 

He  dreamed  again  of  his  gold,  and  of  men 
Grown  old  in  his  service  and  hungry  and  gray. 

Then  his  two  hands  tightened  a  time;  and  then 
They  tightened,  and  tightened  to  stay ! 

Ah  me !  this  drunkeness,  worse  than  wine  ! 

This  grasping  with  greedy  hold  ! 
Why,  the  poorest  man  upon  earth,  I  opine. 

Is  that  man  who  has  nothing  but  gold. 
How  better  the  love  of  man  divine, 

With  God's  love,  manifold  I 

They  came  to  the  dead  man  back  in  his  diair. 

Dusk  liveried  servants  that  oome  with  the  light; 
His  eyes  stood  op«n  with  a  frightened  stare. 
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But  his  hands  still  tightened,  as  a  vice  is  tight. 
They  opened  his  hands — nothing  was  there, 

Nothing  but  bits  of  night.  ' 

Joaquin  Millbr. 
—  The  Independent^  September  20,  1894, 


TO  A  CRITIC. 

Ambbr-berribd  ivy  twine 
Round  that  Jovian  brow  of  thine; 
Pipings  soft  and  flutings  low 
Through  thy  rosy  slumbers  flow; 
Gentle  thymy  airs  attend 
On  thy  care-free  footsteps,  friend  ! 
May  the  mealy  golden  bees 
Hymn  thee  Doric  melodies; 
May  the  whitest  lambs  of  Greece 
Shed  for  thee  their  curly  fleece; 
May  fresh  oaten  cakes  regale 
Hunger,  and  rich  curds  ne'er  fail; 
Mayst  thou  nectar  nightly  sup 
From  a  carven  beech  wood  cup, 
Where  the  graven  stories  pleach 
Cunningly  each  into  each; 
Mayst  thou  leisure  have  to  lie, 
Noontides,  clear,  chill  runnels  by; 
In  thy  hand  antique  divine 
Palimpsest,  O  friend  of  mine, 
Who  dost  link  my  noteless  name 
With  the  warm  and  fragrant  fame 
Of  the  sweetest,  sunniest  Greek 
That  did  ever  sing  or  speak  ! 

Julia  Ditto  Young. 
'The  Independent,  September  20,  1894, 


THE  HAPPIEST  HEART. 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 

Shall  lord  it  but  a  day; 
Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 

And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame; 

The  dust  will  hide  the  crown; 
Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 

Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet 
And  left  to  heaven  the  rest 

John  Vancb  Chbnby. 
'Harpet^s  Magazine,  October,  1894, 


AN  ONONDAGA  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

Shb  stands  full-throated  and  with  careless  pose, 
This  woman  of  a  weird  and  waning  race. 
The  tragic  savage  lurking  in  her  face. 

Where  all  her  pagan  passion  bums  and  glows. 

Her  blood  is  mingled  with  her  ancient  foes, 
And  thrills  with  war  and  wildness  in  her  veins; 
Her  rebel  lips  are  dabbled  with  the  stains 

Offends  and  forays  and  her  fathers'  woes. 
And,  hidden  in  the  shawl  about  her  breast, 
The  latest  promise  of  her  nation's  doom. 
Paler  than  she,  her  baby  clings  and  lies, 
The  primal  warrior  gleaming  from  his  eyes; 

He  sulks,  and,  burdened  with  his  infant  gloom, 
He  draws  his  heavy  brows,  and  will  not  rest 
Duncan  Campbbll  Scott. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1894, 


CRISIS. 


**  Thb  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
The  seer  of  never-ending  cycles  said; 

And  yet,  alas,  they  fail  who  but  aspire 
To  meagre  raiment  and  a  dole  of  bread. 

L.  WORTHINGTON  GRBBN. 

-LippincoWs  Magazine,  October  1894, 


THE  DESERTER. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  pass  ? 
Twenty  men  held  it,  till  the  grass 

Ran  down  with  blood,  and  one 
By  one  they  dropped  down  in  the  place. 
And  the  night  covered  each  still  face, 

Where  was  none  living,  none. 


A  score  of  heroes  1  and  one  more, 
Who  was  no  hero,  but  before 

The  fight,  foresook  his  post, 
Struck  with  unutterable  dread. 
And  from  that  pass  of  death  he  fled, 

And  from  the  conquering  host. 


All  night  they  lay  there,  sleeping  on 
In  the  dark  ravine;  but  when  alone 

The  dawn  broke  in  the  sky 
O'er  their  great  quietness,  who  kept 
So  strange  a  guard,  a  shadow  crept 

Out  of  the  wood  hard  by. 
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As  moving;  in  a  dream  he  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  till  through 

The  silent  camp  he  passed. 
Each  man  had  many  wounds.    He  gaxed 
On  eyes  unseeing  now  and  glazed, 

And  knew  them  to  the  last 

Then  once  more  sought  the  wood,  and  hewed 
From  a  tree  fallen  there,  a  rude 

High  wooden  cross,  with  his 
Bright  sword,  and  through  the  blood-stained 

mote 
Drove  it,  and  cut  upon  the  cross: 

"  God*s  soldiers."    Only  this. 

And  then  another  cross  he  wrought, 
Shaped  yet  more  roughly,  that  he  brought 

Some  distance  from  the  slain, 
And  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  cut 
There:    "God's  deserter."    Then  he  put 
A  bullet  through  his  brain. 

May  Kendall. 
— Songs  from  Dreamland. 


WHEN  AUTUMN  PASSETH   BY. 

Whsrb  purple  elderberries  vie 

With  sumach's  crimson  stain, 
A  flood  of  mellow  minstrelsy 

Overflows  the  winding  lane. 
A  myriad  insect  voices  flute. 

And  rival  throats  reply. 
No  tree,  no  tuft  of  grass  is  mute 

When  autumn  passeth  by. 

A  perfume  rare  of  ripening  leaves 

On  zephyr  pinions  floats, 
And  oft  the  scent  of  browning  sheaves 

Blends  with  the  cricket  notes; 
Each  hanging  bough  a  censer  swings 

Beneath  the  dreamful  sky, 
And  at  her  feet  rich  fragrance  flings. 

When  autumn  passeth  by. 

The  spiders  thread  their  gossamer 

With  jewels  for  her  head; 
The  thistles  strew  their  down  for  her. 

That  softly  she  may  tread; 
The  brooklet  stills  its  summer  glee 

Whenever  her  feet  draw  nigh. 
And  gently  drones  the  yellow  bee 

When  autumn  passeth  by. 

Strange  sorceries  the  spirit  bind. 
And  work  a  haunting  spell; 

Weird  voices  echo  on  the  wind. 
And  whisper  beauty's  knell. 


At  eventide  a  lonely  star 

Comes  forth  to  mourn  on  high. 
And  sheds  its  quivering  light  afar, 

When  autumn  passeth  by. 

The  sweetest  song  that  ever  flows 

Hath  sorrow  in  its  strain; 
The  keenest  joy  that  mortal  knows 

Is  always  half  a  pain. 
So  life  and  death  combine  their  art 

To  charm  the  ear  and  eye, 
And  lovely  pathos  wins  the  heart. 

When  autumn  passeth  by. 

Samubl  Minturn  Pbck. 

NOTES. 

Morris.  "The  Prairie  on  Fire."  This  ballad 
is  founded,  in  part,  upon  a  thrilling  story  of  the 
West,  related  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Ibid.  ''The  Deserted  Bride."  This  poem  was 
written  after  seeing  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  for  the 
first  time,  in  one  scene  of  *'  The  Hunchback." 

Ibid.  "The  Chieftain's  Daughter.'*  The  most 
memorable  event  of  her  life  is  thus  recorded:  After 
a  long  consultation  among  the  Indians,  the  fate  of 
Captain  Smith,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  first 
colony  in  Virginia,  was  decided.  The  coadave 
resumed  their  silent  gravity.  Two  huge  stones 
were  placed  near  the  water's  edge;  Smith  was 
lashed  to  them,  and  his  head  was  laid  down,  as  a 
preparation  for  beating  out  his  brains  with  war- 
dubs.  Powhattan  raised  the  fatal  instrument,  and 
the  savage  multitude  with  their  blood-stained 
weapons  stood  near  their  king,  silently  waiting  the 
prisoner's  last  moment  But  Smith  was  not  des- 
tined thus  to  perish.  Pocahontas,  the  beloved 
daughter  of  the  king,  rushed  forward,  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  prayed  that 
the  victim  might  be  spared. 

Hallbck.  Marco  Bozzaris,  was  one  of  the  t>est 
and  bravest  of  the  modem  Greek  chieftains.  He  fell 
in  a  night  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laspi, 
the  site  of  the  andent  Platsea,  August  20,  1823, 
and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Ibid.  Alnwick  CasUe,  Northumberiandshire,  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Written  in 
October,  1822. 

Cory.  William  Johnson,  a  master  of  Eton, 
changed  his  name  to  Cory.  He  published  a  small 
collection  of  poems,  '*  lonica,"  in  1858;  and  printed 
privately  a  few  more  in  1877.  Mimnermus  was  a 
Greek  el^ac  and  amatory  poet  of  the  time  of  Solon » 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The  Chautauquan  is  a  monthly  illustrated  mag- 
azine of  which  the  Boston  Budget  recently  said: 
"Among  the  fountains  of  home  literature  none 
pours  forth  a  purer,  more  refreshing  or  more  beauti- 
ful stream  than  The  Chautauquan/' 

The  Chautauquan  is  an  excellent  home  maga- 
zine. The  foremost  writers  of  the  times  discuss  in 
its  pages  history  and  literature,  science  and  art, 
philosophy  and  moral  reforms,  practical  questions 
of  the  day,  biography  and  economic  questions.  Its 
pages  are  brightened  each  month  by  illustrations 
made  especially  for  this  magazine.  No  single  num- 
ber contains  less  than  twentv-five  separate  articles 
in  addition  to  the  special  departments,  which  in- 
clude the  Editor's  Outlook,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
each  month  conservative  and  well-timed  comments 
on  live  questions;  Talk  About  Books,  a  critical 
monthly  review  of  the  newest  and  best  books;  Cur- 
rent History  and  Opinion,  a  department  for  busy 
people,  containing  a  r^um^  of  the  important  his- 
tory of  each  month,  supplemented  by  representative 
opinions  bearing  on  the  great  questions  of  the  times; 
and  The  Woman* s  Council  Table,  in  which  the  best 
women  writers  present  no  less  than  six  articles 
monthly  upon  topics  of  interest  to  women  in  every 
sphere  m  life. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Chautauquan  is 
low,  |2.oo  per  year.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  one 
post  office,  $i.8oeach.  Address,  Dr.  T.  L.  FLOOD, 
Meadville,  Pa. 
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xBiBo,  flexible  morocco,  78s  pages,  55,000  rhymes  arranged  by 
sounds,  as  many  more  reached  by  8,400  references;  commended 
by  leading  critics  and  poets.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 
Priee,  |s.oo,  postpaid. 
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A  GREAT  OFFER  TO  MUSIC  LOVERS. 

Brainard's  Musical  World  for  September  contains  besides 
the  usual  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  the  new  "  Chicago 
Marine  Band  March,"  one  of  the  best  marches  ever  written  ; 
"Gavotte  de  Savoy"  and  several  other  piano  pieces,  also  a 
beautiful  new  waltz,  "  One  Summer  Eve."  This  music  is  alone 
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eign books  and  periodicals  published  during  1894.  In  the  January  number 
will  be  published  a  selection  from  the 
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DINAH  MARIA  CRAIE. 

LIKE  many  other  successful  prose  writers,  Mrs. 
Craik  sometimes  throws  her  thoughts  into  the 
form  of  verse.  These  occasional  efforts  formed 
the  substance  of  two  volumes  issued  at  different 
times  and  afterward  of  one  volume,  entitled 
"Thirty  Years,  being  Poems  New  and  Old." 
Though  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  of  true 
poetry,  imagination,  passion,  breath  of  experience, 
and  depth  of  emotion,  there  is  enough  true  feeling 
and  human  interest  in  many  of  her  poems  to  entitie 
them  to  recognition  in  these  pages,  and  give  her  a 
true  if  not  a  very  exalted  place  in  any  representa- 
tive anthology  of  the  verse  of  her  countrywomen. 
•'  Philip  my  King,"  the  first  poem  in  either  volume, 
ranked  high  among  her  own  favorites,  and  has, 
perhaps,  been  the  most  often  quoted  of  her  verse. 
"A  Silly  Song,"  too,  and  "A  Christmas  Carol" 
are  given  in  an  anthology  for  which  her  own  selec- 
tion of  her  own  work  was  asked.  The  ballad  '*  In 
Swanage  Bay,"  which  is  not  included  in  her  last 
volume,  has  none  the  less  been  very  popular  as  a 
recitation,  and  shows  ability  to  write  a  simple  and 
touching  story  in  verse.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  was 
bom  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  the  year  1826.  Her 
father,  a  clergyman  of  wide  learning,  superintended 
her  education  and  encouraged  her  early  efforts. 
She  published  her  first  novel  *'  The  Ogilvies  "  when 
in  her  twenty-third  year,  a  work  which  was  followed 
in  1850  by  **  Olive,"  and  in  1856-7  by  "John 
Halifax,  Gentieman."  Other  novels,  stories  for 
children,  essays  on  ethical  and  domestic  subjects 
and  translation^  succeeded,  including  "A  Life  for 
a  Life"  (i860),  in  which,  perhaps,  her  strongest 
work  is  to  be  found.  In  1864  she  received  a  pension 
of  sixty  pounds  in  consideration  of  work  in  liter- 
ature; and  in  1865  she  married  Mr.  George  Lillie 
Craik,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  a  well-known  man  of  letters. 
Mrs.  Craik  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1887. 

A.  H.  M. 


THE  FISHER'MAID. 

**  If  I  were  a  noble  lady, 

And  he  a  peasant  bom, 
With  nothing  but  his  good  right  hand 

'Twixt  him  and  the  world's  scorn — 

0  I  would  speak  so  humble. 
And  I  would  smile  so  meek, 

And  cool  with  tears  this  fierce,  hot  flush 

He  left  upon  my  cheek. 
Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  boat» 

Let's  watch  the  anchor  weighed: 
For  he  is  a  great  sea-captain, 

And  I  a  fisher-maid. 

"  If  I  were  a  royal  princess. 
And  he  a  captive  poor, 

1  would  cast  down  these  steadfast  eyes. 
Under  this  bolted  door. 

And  walking  brave  in  all  men's  sight 

Low  at  his  feet  would  fall: 
Sceptre  and  crown  and  womanhood, 

My  love  should  take  them  all! 
Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  boat» 

Alone  with  sea  and  sky. 
For  he  is  a  bold  sea-captain, 

A  fisher-maiden  I. 

"  If  I  were  a  saint  in  heaven 

And  he  a  sinner  pale. 
Whom  good  men  passed  with  face  avert 

And  left  him  to  his  bale. 
Mine  eyes  they  should  weep  rivers. 

My  voice  reach  that  great  Throne; 
Beseeching— '  O  be  merciful! 

Make  Thou  mine  own  Thine  own! ' 
Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  boat. 

Love  only  can  not  fad*: 
Though  he  is  a  bold  sea-captain, 

And  I  a  fisher-maid." 

Close  stood  the  young  sea-captain, 

His  tears  fell  fast  as  rain, 
"  If  I  have  sinned,  I'll  sin  no  more — 

God  judge  between  us  twain! " 
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The  gold  ring  flashed  in  sunshine, 

The  small  waves  laughing  curled — 
**  Our  ship  rocks  at  the  harbor  bar, 

Away  to  the  under  world.— ^ 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  boat! 

Now  heaven  us  bless  and  aid. 
For  my  lord  is  a  great  sea-captain, 

And  I  was  a  fisher-maid." 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  WHEAT-FIELD. 

"  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the 
angels." 

In  His  wide  fields  walks  the  Master, 
In  His  fair  fields,  ripe  for  harvest, 
Where  the  evening  sun  shines  slantwise 
On  the  rich  ears  heavy  bending; 
Saith  the  Master:     "  It  is  time.'* 
Though  no  leaf  shows  brown  decadence, 
And  September's  nightly  frost-bite 
Only  reddens  the  horizon, 
•*  It  is  full  time,"  saith  the  Master, 
The  wise  Master,  "  It  is  time." 

Lo,  He  looks.    That  look  compelling 
Brings  his  laborers  to  the  harvest; 
Quick  they  gather,  as  in  autumn 
Passage  birds  in  cloudy  eddies 
Drop  upon  the  seaside  fields; 
White  wings  have  they,  and  white  raiment. 
White  feet  shod  with  swift  obedience. 
Each  lays  down  his  golden  palm  branch, 
And  uprears  his  sickle  shining, 
"Speak,  O  Master,— is  it  time?" 

O'er  the  fields  the  servants  hasten. 
Where  the  full-stored  ears  droop  downward. 
Humble  with  their  weight  of  harvest; 
Where  the  empty  ears  wave  upward. 
And  the  gay  tares  flaunt  in  rows: 
But  the  sickles,  the  sharp  sickles. 
Flash  new  dawn  at  their  appearing. 
Songs  are  heard  in  earth  and  heaven. 
For  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 
And  it  is  the  harvest  time. 

O  Great  Master,  are  Thy  footsteps 

Even  now  upon  the  mountains  ? 

Art  Thou  walking  in  Thy  wheat-field? 

Are  the  snowy-winged  reapers 

Gathering  in  the  silent  air  ? 

Are  Thy  signs  abroad,  the  glowing 

Of  the  distant  sky,  blood-reddened, — 

And  the  near  fields  trodden,  blighted, — 

Choked  by  gaudy  tares  triumphant, — 

Sure,  it  must  be  harvest  time  ? 


Who  shall  know  the  Master's  coming? 

Whether  it  be  at  dawn  or  sunset, 

When  night  dews  weigh  down  the  wheat-ears. 

Or  while  noon  rides  high  in  heaven, 

Sleeping  lies  the  yellow  fields  ? 

Only,  may  thy  voice.  Good  Master, 

Peal  above  the  reapers'  chorus, 

And  dull  sound  of  sheaves  slow  falling, — 

*'  Gather  all  into  My  garner. 

For  it  is  My  harvest  time." 


BY  THE  ALMA  RIVER. 

Willie,  fold  your  little  hands; 

Let  it  drop,  that  *' soldier"  toy; 
Look  where  father's  picture  stands — 

Father,  who  here  kissed  his  boy 
Not  two  months  since, — father  kind. 
Who  this  night  may— never  mind 
Mother's  sob,  my  Willie  dear. 
Call  aloud  that  He  may  hear 
Who  is  God  of  battles,  say, 
•*  O  keep  father  safe  this  day 
By  the  Alma  River." 

Ask  no  more,  child.    Never  heed 
Either  Russ,  or  Frank,  or  Turk, 

Right  of  nations  or  of  creed. 
Chance-poised  victory's  bloody  work 

Any  flag  i'  the  wind  may  roll 

On  thy  heights,  Sebastopol; 

Willie,  all  to  you  and  me 

Is  that  spot,  where'er  it  be. 

Where  he  stands— no  other  word ! 

Siands--Oo^  sure  the  child's  prayer  heard — 
By  the*  Alma  River. 

Willie,  listen  to  the  bells 
Ringing  through  the  town  to-day. 

That's  for  victory.    Ah,  no  knells 
For  the  many  swept  away, — 

Hundreds — thousands  !    Let  us  weep. 

We  who  need  not,— just  to  keep  * 

Reason  steady  in  my  brain 

Till  the  morning  comes  again. 

Till  the  third  dread  morning  tell 

Who  they  were  that  faught  andyjr^ 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Come,  we'll  lay  us  down,  my  child. 

Poor  the  bed  is,  poor  and  hard; 
Yet  thy  father,  far  exiled, 

Sleeps  upon  the  open  sward. 
Dreaming  of  us  two  at  home: 
Or  beneath  the  starry  dome 
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Digs  out  trenches  in  the  dark, 
Where  he  buries — ^Willie,  mark — 
Where  he  buries  those  who  died 
Fighting  bravely  at  his  side 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  Willie,  go  to  sleep, 

God  will  keep  us,  O  my  boy; 
He  will  make  the  dull  hours  creep 

Faster,  and  send  news  of  joy, 
When  I  need  not  shrink  to  meet 
Those  dread  placards  in  the  street, 
Which  for  weeks  will  ghastly  stare 
In  some  eyes — Child,  say  thy  prayer 
Once  again;  a  different  one  I 
Say,  "  O  God,  Thy  will  be  done 
By  the  Alma  River.'' 


GUNS  OF  PEACE. 

Ghosts  of  dead  soldiers  in  the  battle  slain. 
Ghosts  of  dead  heroes  dying  nobler  far, 
In  the  long  patience  of  inglorious  war, 
Of  famine,  cold,  heat,  pestilence,  and  pain, — 
All  ye  whos^  loss  makes  our  victorious  gain — 
This  quiet  night,  as  sounds  the  cannon's  tongue, 
Do  ye  look  down  the  trembling  stars  among 
Viewing  our  peace  and  war  with  like  disdain  ? 
Or  wiser  grown  since  reaching  your  new  spheres. 
Smile  ye  on  those  poor  bones  ye  sowed  as  seed 
For  this  our  harvest,  nor  regret  the  deed  ?— 
Yet  lift  one  cry  with  us  to  heavenly  ears — 
"  Strike  with  Thy  bolt  the  next  red  flag  unfurled, 
And  make  all  wars  to  cease  throughout  the  world." 


A  SILLT  SONG. 

*'0  HEART,  my  heart! "  she  said,  and  heard 

His  mate  the  blackbird  calling, 
While  through  the  sheen  of  the  garden  green 

May  rain  was  softly  falling, — 

Aye  softly,  softly  falling. 

The  buttercups  across  the  field 

Made  sunshine  rifts  of  splendor: 
The  round  snow-bud  of  the  thorn  in  the  wood 

Peeped  through  its  leafage  tender, 

As  the  rain  came  softly  falling. 

"  O  heart,  my  heartl  **  she  said  and  smiled, 
"  There's  not  a  tree  of  the  valley, 

Or  a  leaf  I  wis  which  the  rain*s  soft  kiss 
Freshens  in  yonder  ally. 
Where  the  drops  keep  ever  falling, — 


"  There's  not  a  foolish  flower  i'  the  grass. 
Or  bird  through  the  woodland  calling. 

So  glad  again  of  the  coming  of  rain 
As  I  of  these  tears  now  falling, — 
These  happy  tears  down  falling." 


JOYS. 


We  clutch  our  joys  as  childem  do  their  flowers: 
We  look  at  them,  but  scarce  believe  them  ours. 
Till  our  hot  palms  have  smirched  their  colors  rare 
And  crushed  their  dewey  beauty  unaware. 

— Parables, 

FAITH. 

Eagle-eyed  Faith  that  can  see  God, 
In  worlds  without  and  heart  within; 

In  sorrow  by  the  smart  o'  the  rod. 
In  guilt  by  the  anguish  of  the  sin. 

^Cathedral  Tombs. 

RBNUNCIATION. 

O  weary  world,  O  heavy  life,  farewell  1 
Like  a  tired  child  that  creeps  into  the  dark 
To  sob  itself  asleep,  where  none  will  mark, — 

So  creep  I  to  my  silent  convent  cell. 

—Benedelia  Mnelli. 

FERGUS. 

My  stone  shape   mocks  the  dead  man*s  peaceful 
face, 
And  straightened  arm  that  will  not  labor  more; 
And  yet  I  yearn  for  a  mean  six-foot  space 

To  moulder  in,  with  dasies  growing  o'er, 
Rather  than  this  unearthly  resting-place. 

— Cathair  Fhargus. 

DEATH. 

Two  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labor's  done; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest,— 

The  race  is  won; 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut 

And  all  tears  cease; 
Two  lips,  where  grief  is  mute, 

Anger  is  peace. 

— Now  and  Afterwards, 

FAILURE. 

God  names  differently  what  we  judge  failure. 
— Laying  a  Foundatum-Sione. 
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WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  was  born  Jan- 
uary 30th,  1775,  and  died  September  17th, 
1 864.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Warwicksh ire  family, 
whose  dignity  and  importance  he  was  prone  to 
magnify.  From  his  first  school  at  Knowle,  he  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  Rugby,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  distinguishing  himself  equally  for 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse  and  the  unruliness 
of  his  conduct.  A  quarrel  with  the  head-master 
occasioned  his  removal.  After  an  interval  of  three 
years  spent  under  a  private  tutor  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1793.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  half  he  was  rusticated  for  firing  a  gun  through 
the  windows  of  a  room  inhabited  by  a  fellow  ob- 
noxious for  his  Toryism.  This  escapade  caused  a 
breach  between  Walter  and  his  father  which  threat- 
ened to  end  in  the  exile  of  the  former;  but  a  partial 
reconcilliation  took  place,  and  Walter  retired  into 
Wales  on  an  allowance  of  150  pounds  a  year. 
There  he  lived  for  the  next  three  years,  during 
which  he  composed  and  published  his  first  important 
work,  "Gebir,"a  poem  founded  on  an  Arabian 
tale.  **  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  **  caipe 
next,  in  1800.  In  1806  a  volume  entitled  "Simoni- 
dia,"  incongruously  mixed  with  elegiacs  on  the 
death  of  friends.  In  1805  Landor's  father  died; 
and  two  years  later  he  sold  his  hereditary  estates  to 
invest  the  proceeds,  and  more,  in  the  purchase  of 
Llanthony  Priory  on  the  Welsh  border.  There  he 
set  on  foot  wild  schemes  of  agricultural  and  social 
improvement,  squandering  his  money  and  involving 
himself  in  quarrels  with  all  around  him.  In  181 1 
he  met  a  young  lady  at  a  ball,  determined  on  the 
instant  to  marry  her,  and  did  it.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  pair  lived  an  unhappy  life.  In  the 
same  year  Landor  wrote  ** Count  Julian."  After 
some  family  bickerings  and  a  temporary  separation, 
he  setded  with  his  wife  for  a  short  time  at  Tours, 
and  afterwards,  in  1815,  set  out  for  Italy.  There 
they  lived,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  at 
Florence  and  Fiesole,  till  1835.  In  1820  Landor 
published  the  "Idyllia  Heroica,"  a  vplume  of 
Latin  verses,  part  of  which  had  already  been  printed 
under  the  same  name.  During  the  Florentine 
period  he  struck  out  a  new.  line  of  literary  produc- 
tion. He  abandoned  poetry  almost  entirely,  and 
began  his  ''Imaginary  Conversations."  The  first 
two  volumes  appeared  in  1834,  and  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  in  subsequent  years.  These 
''Conversations"  won  an  audience,  not  indeed 
wide,  but  more  considerable  than  any  Landor  had 
yet  addressed;  henceforth  he  was  recognised  by  all 
literary  men  as  a  man  of  genius.    In  1846  Forster's 


collected  edition  of  Landor's  worics,  indudins^  a 
number  of  new  productions,  was  published.  It 
was  followed  in  1847  by  the  Latin  writings,  printed 
separatefy.  His  last  volume,  "Heroic  Idylls," 
appeared  in  1863,  and  on  September  17th  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  Landor  is  perhaps  less 
known  than  any  other  English  man  of  letters  of 
equal  calibre.  He  was  remarkable  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  prose  writer,  but  neither  his  matter  nor 
his  manner  appeals  to  a  wide  public.        L.  C.  S. 


IPHIGBNIA. 

Iphigbnia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 

At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 

Had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand  and  said: 

'*  O  father!  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 

I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 

Distinctly  what  the  goddess  spake;— old  age 

Obscures  the  senses.    If  my  nurse,  who  knew 

My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood. 

While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms. 

And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words, 

And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine, 

Might  not  he,  also,  hear  one  word  amiss. 

Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympus  ?  " 

The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head, 

And  tears  dropt  down  it;  but  the  king  of  men 

Replied  not    Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more: 

' '  O  father  1  sayest  thou  nothing  ?    Hearest  thou  not 

Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 

Listened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 

To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds. 

When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs. 

And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest?  *' 

He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still; 

And  this,  and  this  alone,  brought  tears  from  her, 

Although  she  saw  fate  nearer.    Then  with  sighs: 

"  I  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  hair  befoK. 

Benignant  Artomis,  and  not  dimmed 

Her  polished  altar  with  my  blood; 

I  thought  to  have  selected  the  white  flowers 

To  please  the  nymphs,  and  to  have  asked  of  each 

By  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  regret. 

Whether,  since  both  my  parents  willed  the  change. 

I  might  at  Hymen's  feet  bend  my  dipt  brow; 

And  (after  these  who  mind  us  girls  the  most) 

Adore  our  own  Athene,  that  she  would 

Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes, — 

But,  father,  to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 

Your  love,  O  fatherl  go  ere  I  am  gone! " 

Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her  back. 

Bending  his  lofty  head  far  over  hers; 

And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved  and  bursL 

He  turned  away, — ^not  far,  but  silent  still. 
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She  now  first  shuddered;  for  in  him,  so  nigh, 
So  long  a  silence  seemed  the  approach  of  death, 
And  like  it    Once  again  she  raised  her  voice: 
"  O  father!  if  the  ships  are  now  detained, 
And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  gods  above, 
When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be  one  prayer 
The  less  to  them,  and  purer  can  there  be 
Any,  or  more  fervent,  than  the^daughter*s  prayer 
For  her  dear  father's  safety  and  success  ?  " 
A  groan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his  resolve. 
An  aged  man  now  entered,  and  without    « 
One  word,  stepped  slowly  on,  and  took  the  wrist 
Of  the  pale  maiden.    She  looked  up,  and  saw 
The  fillet  of  the  priest  and  calm  cold  eyes. 
Then  turned  she  where  her  parent  stood,  and  cried: 
*'  O  father!  grieve  no  more:  the  ships  can  sail." 


TO  AGE. 


Welcome,  old  friend!    These  many  years 

Have  we  lived  door  by  door: 
The  fates  have  laid  aside  their  shears 

Perhaps  for  some  few  more. 


I  was  indocile  at  an  age 

When  better  boys  were  taught, 
But  thou  at  length  hast  made  me 

If  I  am  sage  in  aught 

Little  I  know  from  other  men, 
Too  little  they  from  me. 

But  thou  hast  pointed  well  the  pen 
That  writes  these  lines  to  thee. 


Thanks  for  expelling  fear  and  hope, 

One  vile,  the  other  vain; 
One's  scourge,  the  other's  telescope, 

I  shall  not  see  again: 

Rather  what  lies  before  my  feet 

My  notice  shall  engage.  . 
He  who  hath  brave  youth's  dizzy  heat 

Dreads  not  the  frost  of  age. 


THE  MAID'S  LAMENT. 

I  LOVED  him  not;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke:  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas!  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought. 

And  wearied  all  my  thoughts 
To  vex  myself  and  him:  I  now  would  give 

My  love  could  he  but  live 


Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

'Twas  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death! 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me;  but  mine  returns. 

And  this  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart:  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears!' 
"  Merciful  God! "  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

"These  may  she  never  share! " 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daises  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be, 

And  O,  pray,  too,  for  me! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SODTHEY. 

Not  the  last  struggles  of  the  sun. 
Precipitated  from  his  golden  throne, 
Hold  darkling  mortals  in  sublime  suspense, 
But  the  calm  exod  of  a  man 
Nearer,  though  far  above,  who  ran 
The  race  we  run,  when  heaven  recalls  him  hence. 

Thus,  O  thou  pure  of  earthly  taint! 
Thus,  O  my  Southey!  poet,  sage,  and  saint, 
Thou,  after  saddest  silence,  art  removed. 
What  voice  in  anguish  can  we  raise  ? 
Thee  would  we?   Need  we,  dare  we  praise? 
God  now  does  that,— the  God  thy  whole  heart  loved. 


THE  DRAGON'FLY. 

Life  (priest  and  poet  say)  is  but  a  dream; 
I  \iish  no  happier  one  than  to  be  laid 
Beneath  some  cool  syringa's  scented  shade. 

Or  wavy  willow,  by  the  running  stream, 
Brimful  of  moral,  where  the  dragon-fly 
Wanders  as  careless  and  content  as  I. 

Thanks  for  this  fancy,  insect  king. 
Of  purple  crest  and  meshy  wing, 
Who,  with  indifference,  givest  up 
The  water-lily's  golden  cup, 
To  come  again  and  overlook 
What  I  am  writing  in  my  book. 
Believe  me,  most  who  read  the  line 
Will  read  with  homier  eyes  than  thine; 
And  yet  their  soul  shall  live  forever. 
And  thine  drop  dead  into  the  river! 
God  pardon  them,  O  insect  king. 
Who  fancy  so  unjust  a  thing! 
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A  RETROSPECT. 

Thbrb  are  some  wishes  that  may  start, 
Nor  cloud  the  brow,  nor  sting  the  heart 
Gladly  then  would  I  see  how  smiled 
One  who  now  fondles  with  her  child; 
How  smiled  she  but  six  years  ago, 
Herself  a  child,  or  nearly  so. 
Yes,  let  me  bring  before  my  sight 
The  silken  tresses  chained  up  tight, 
The  tiny  fingers  tipt  with  red 
By  tossing  up  the  strawberry-bed; 
Half-open  lips,  long  violet  eyes, 
A  little  rounder  with  surprise, 
And  then  (her  chin  against  her  knee) 
"Mamma!  who  can  that  stranger  be ? 
How  grave  the  smile  he  smiles  on  mel " 


UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 

Under  the  lindens  lately  sat 
A  couple,  and  no  more,  in  chat; 
I  wondered  what  they  would  be  at 
Under  the  lindens. 

I  saw  four  eyes  and  four  lips  meet, 
I  heard  the  words.  How  sweetl  how  sweet/ 
Had  then  the  Fanes  given  a  treat 
Under  the  lindens  ? 

I  pondered  long  and  could  not  tell 
What  dainty  pleased  them  both  so  well; 
Bees!  beesl  was  it  your  hydromel 
Under  the  lindens  ? 


ROSE  AYLMER. 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptered  race. 

Ah  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 


THB  SHBLL  AND  THB  OCBAN. 

But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave: 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 


And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 


I  STROVE  WITH  NONB. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature,  art; 
I  warmed  both  han^s  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart 


TO  ONB  IN  6RIBP. 

Ahl  do  not  drive  off  grief,  but  place  your  hand 
Upon  it  gently,  it  will  then  subside. 

A  wish  is  often  more  than  a  command. 
Either  of  yours  would  do;  let  one  be  tried. 


CASUISTRY. 

Our  brother  we  believe  we  must  not  slay; 
Hb  blood  we  may  not  spill,  his  tears  we  may. 
Alas!  in  this  wide  world  how  few  abstain 
From  seizing  pleasure  thro'  another's  pain. 


WISE  AND  UNWISB. 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  the  wise  would  give 
All  that  for  which  alone  the  unwise  live. 


PITT  AND  COMPASSION. 

Let'  pity  and  compassion  be  outspread. 

Early  as  prayer,  above  the  boyish  head. 

There  take  full  swoop,  there  find  unbroken  rest! 

No  blessing  ever  leaves  the  human  breast 

Without  returning  to  it,  soon  or  late, 

And  driving  back  the  strides  of  adverse  fate. 


SYMPATHY. 

When  our  eyes  melt  not  with  another's  woes 
Methinks  'tis  time  they  should  for  ever  dose. 


HBARTS'BASB. 

There  is  a  flower  I  wish  to  wear, 

But  not  until  fint  worn  by  you.    . 
Hearts-ease.    .    of  all  earth's  flowers  most  rare; 

Bring  it;  and  bring  enough  for  two. 

DEATH. 

Various  the  roads  of  life;  in  one 
All  terminate,  one  lonely  way. 

We  go;  and*' Is  he  gone?" 
Is  all  our  best  friends  say. 
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MARIAN  DOUGLAS. 

MARIAN  DOUGLAS,  (Mrs.  Annie  Douglas 
(Green)  Robinson)  is  a  resident  of  Bristol, 
N.  H.  She  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  in  1842. 
Her  first  published  poem  appeared,  when  she 
was  fifteen,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
whose  editor,  Mr.  John  R.  Thompson,  the  poet  of 
Virginia,  showed  much  kind  interest  in  her  early 
verses.  In  '61  and  '62,  she,  for  a  time,  sent, 
weekly,  a  poem  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  one  of 
them,  "The  Soldier's  Mother,"  being  nearly  as 
widely  copied  by  the  papers  of  the  South  as  by 
those  of  the  North.  A  little  later,  she  i)ecame  a 
contributor  to  Our  Young  Folks,  and  to  The 
Nursery,  a  juvenile  magazine  of  Boston,  and  a  col- 
lection of  these  children's  verses,  called  "  Picture 
Poems  for  Young  People."  was  issued  in  1872. 
Some  of  these  poems,  as  **  The  Motherless 
Turkeys,"  ''Two  Pictures,"  and  others,  were 
widely  copied,  both  at  home  and  in  England.  A 
subsequent  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  1882. 
A  small  book  in  prose,  "Peter  and  Polly  "  a  story 
of  child-life  in  the  Revolution,  appeared  in  the 
Centennial  year,  and  this, likewise,  was  most  favor- 
ably noticed  by  the  reviewers.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  characterizing  it  as  "  delicious  in  its 
artistic  simplicity."  Since  her  first  volume,  how- 
ever, Marian  Douglas  has  allowed  her  verses  to  re- 
main uncollected,  and  they  are  now  wildly  scat- 
tered. Some  of  those  originally  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic,  Scribner's,  The  Galaxy,  etc.  Many  of 
her  later  poems  are  brief,  like  "  The  Rose,"  "The 
Yellow  Leaf,"  etc..  and  have  found  place  in 
Harper's  Bazar,  to  which  paper  she  has  been  an 
occasional  contributor  for  many  years. 

H.  E.  G. 


A   BLUE   RIBBON. 

A  Ribbon  of  the  softest  blue, 

The  sweet  June  sky's  most  lovely  hue. 

When  youth  and  hope  made  all  things  fair: — 

I  bought  it  to  bind  up  my  hair; — 

To  all  my  life  it  held  the  key. 

Yet  never  was  it  worn  by  me. 


"  My  own!  my  own!  "    I  thought  him  then. 
The  handsome,  blithe  young  sailor  Ben. 
His  last  "  good-by  "  on  leaving  shore, 
His  gladdest  greeting  home  once  more, 
Were  always  mine.     'Twas  with  a  thought 
Of  him  that  ribbon  first  was  bought. 


My  heart  beat  high.    I  always  knew 
Just  when  the  Bonny  Bride  was  due. 
"  With  foot  on  land  you  sail  the  sea," 
Light  laughed  my  cousin  Jane  at  me. 
Oh,  shallow-hearted,  weak,  and  vain, 
But  full  of  arts,  was  Cousin  Jane. 

She  spied  my  ribbon  fresh  and  new. 
She  snatched  the  length  of  shining  blue. 
And  knotted  it  upon  her  breast. 
"  It  is  the  shade  that  suits  me  best ; 
Oh,  let  me  wear  it  once,"  she  said. 
I  bit  my  lip,  but  bowed  my  head. 

When,  looking  up,  within  the  door 
Stood  Ben,  my  Ben,  at  home  once  more ; 
But,  oh,  his  gaze— why  should  it  be  ? — 
Was  turned  on  Jane  instead  of  mel 
She'd  never  looked  so  fair  before  : 
'  Twas  that  blue  ribbon  that  she  wore! 

With  jealous  pang  I  knew  it  then- 
Forever  lost  to  me  was  Ben. 
When  Love  attempts  his  wings  to  try, 
'Tis  vain  to  stay  him  ;  let  him  fly! 
But,  oh,  I  knew  I  need  not  mourn 
Had  I  myself  that  ribbon  worn! 

Well,  let  it  go.    Sore  Heaven's  grace 
Needs  she  who  is  not  fair  of  face. 
But  'tis  its  red  robe  makes  the  rose  ; 
The  garment's  charm  for  beauty  goes ; 
And  that  blue  ribbon  held  the  key 
Of  all  my  lonely  life  for  me! 


TWO  PICTURES. 

An  old  farm-house,  with  meadows  wide. 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  wreathed  about, 
And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day, — 
"  O,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot  the  world  to  see, 
How  happy,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be! " 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been, 
Who,  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng. 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long, — 
**  O,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door. 
The  old  green  meadows  could  I  see. 
How  happy,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be! " 
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THE   ROPE   DANCER. 

Whbn  I  was  seven— -O,  it  seems 

A  thousand  years  ago! 
My  sailor  uncle  took  me  out 

To  see  a  traveling  show. 
I  wore,  I  can  remember  still, 
A  white  cape  with  a  plaited  frill ; 
And  through  the  green  fields,  to  the  tent, 
A  proud  and  happy  child  I  went 

The  usual  dwarf,  contrasted,  stood, 

Beside  the  giant,  there. 
And  to  a  squeaking  fiddle  danced 
^  A  well-instructed  bear; 
And  yards  of  ribbon,  pink  and  blue, 
From  out  his  throat,  a  juggler  drew ; 
But,  when  the  last  performance  came, 
It  made  these  sights  seem  poor  and  tame. 

For,  lightly  as  a  spider  runs 

Along  the  glistening  thread. 
Upon  a  slender  rope  that  stretched 

High,  high  above  my  head, 
A  little  girl  tripped,  to  and  fro, 
And  did  not  cast  one  glance  below! 
A  girl  ?  it  rather  seemed  to  me 
That  fresh  from  fairy-land  was  she! 

She  had  a  poppy-colored  skirt, 

A  gown  of  golden  gauze. 
And  when  she  came  back  to  the  ground, 

The  tent  rang  with  applause; 
Well  pleased,  she  bowed  and  curt'sied  then, 
And  went  through  all  her  feats  again; 
Along  the  rope  I  saw  her  rise, 
With  throbbing  heart,  but  envious  eyes. 

For,  as  I  watched  this  elf,  who  seemed 

Like  Beauty's  self,  to  me. 
Of  happy  lots,  the  happiest, 

I  thought  that  hers  must  be; 
Since  I,  poor  I,  could  never  hope. 
Like  her,  to  walk  upon  a  rope, 
I  felt,  and  felt  that  it  was  hard, 
I  was  from  life's  best  joy  debarred! 

But  as,  thus  murmuring  in  my  heart. 

And  filled  with  discontent. 
Beside  my  uncle,  with  the  crowd 

That  left  the  show  I  went. 
He  pulled  my  sleeve,  and  whispered,  "  Seel" 
And,  lol  my  fairy,  dose  to  me 
Was  standing,  speaking  with  the  dwarf. 
I  looked,  and  wished  her  further  off  I 


For,  nearer  seen,  the  face  I  thought 
So  fair,  looked  pinched  and  brown; 

Begrimmed  and  frayed  the  scariet  skirt. 
And  stained  the  golden  gown; 

How  clean,  I  can  remember  still. 

Beside  it  seemed  my  cape's  white  frill! 

I  felt  my  weakened  conscience  stir. 

To  think  how  I  envied  her! 

And  when,  as  we,  together,  home. 

Walked  down  the  field's  green  slope, 
My  uncle  asked,    *'  How  would  you  like 

To  dance  upon  a  rope. 
And  mount  as  high,  and  look  as  gay. 
As  did  the  girl  we  saw  to-day  ?  " 
I  only  shook  my  little  head. 
And  not  one  word,  in  answer,  said. 


THE  PURITAN   LOVERS. 

Drawn  out,  like  lingering  bees  to  share 
The  last,  sweet  summer  weather. 

Beneath  the  reddening  maples  walked 
Two  Puritans  together,— 

A  youth  and  maiden,  heeding  not 

The  woods  which  round  them  brightened^ 
Just  conscious  of  each  other's  thoughts. 

Half  happy  and  half  frightened. 

Grave  were  their  brows,  and  few  their  words^ 
And  coarse  their  garb  and  simple; 

The  maiden's  very  cheek  seemed  shy 
To  own  its  worldly  dimple. 

For  stem  the  time;    they  dwelt  with  Care; 

And  Fear  was  oft  a  comer; 
A  sober  April  ushered  in 

The  pilgrim's  toilful  summer. 

And  stern  their  creed;  they  tarried  here 

Mere  desert-land  sojourners: 
They  must  not  dream  of  mirth  or  rest, 

God's  humble  lesson-learners. 

The  temple's  sacred  perfume  round 
Their  week-day  robes  was  clinging; 

Their  mirth  was  but  the  golden  bells 
On  priestly  garments  ringing. 

But  as  to-day  they  softly  talked, 
That  serious  youth  and  maiden. 

Their  plainest  words  strange  beauty  wore,. 
Like  weeds  with  dewdrops  laden. 

The  saddest  theme  had  something  sweet. 

The  gravest,  something  tender, 
While  with  slow  steps  they  wandered  on» 

Mid  summer's  fading  splendor. 
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He  said:  "  Next  week  the  chnrch  will  hold 
A  day  of  prayer  and  fasting ; " 

And  then  he  stopped,  and  bent  to  pick 
A  white  life-everlasting,— 

A  silver  bloom,  with  fadeless  leaves ; 

He  gave  it  to  her,  sighing ; 
A  mute  confession  was  his  glance, 

Her  blush  a  mute  replying. 

'*  Mahetabel!  **    (at  last  he  spoke,) 
"  My  fairest  one  and  dearest  I 

One  thought  is  ever  to  my  heart 
The  sweetest  and  the  nearest. 

'*  You  read  my  soul ;  you  know  my  wish ; 

O,  grant  me  its  fulfillingl " 
She  answered  low:  "  If  heaven  smiles, 

And  if  my  father's  willing! " 

No  idle  passion  swayed  her  heart. 
This  quaint  New  England  beauty! 

Faith  was  the  guardian  of  her  life,— 
Obedience  was  a  duty. 

Too  truthful  for  reserve,  she  stood. 
Her  brown  eyes  earthward  casting, 

And  held  with  trembling  hand  the  while 
Her  white  life-everlasting. 

Her  sober  answer  pleased  the  youth, — 
Frank,  clear,  and  gravely  cheerful , 

He  left  her  at  her  father's  door, 
Too  happy  to  be  fearful. 

She  looked  on  high,  with  earnest  plea, 
And  Heaven  seemed  bright  above  her  : 

And  when  she  shyly  spoke  his  name, 
Her  father  praised  her  lover. 

And  when,  that  night,  she  sought  her  couch, 
With  head-board  high  and  olden, 

Her  prayer  was  praise,  her  pillow  down, 
And  all  her  dreams  were  golden. 

And  still  upon  her  throbbing  heart, 
In  bloom  and  breath  undying, 

A  few  life-everlasting  flowers, 
Her  lover's  gift,  was  lying. 

O  Venus'  myrtles,  fresh  and  green! 

O  Cupid's  blushing  roses! 
Not  on  your  classic  flowers  alone 

The  sacred  light  reposes  ; 

Though  gentler  care  may  shield  your  buds 
From  north-winds  rude  and  blasting, 

As  dear  to  Love,  those  few,  pale  flowers 
Of  white  life-everlasting. 


HESTER  A.  BENEDICT. 

HESTER  A.  BENEDICT,  nee  Baldwin,  is  a 
native  of  Portage  County,  Ohio.  In  the 
choice,  rural  retreat  of  her  parents,  she  first  saw  the 
light,  and  grew  to  be  a  child  of  beauty.  As  the  years 
advanced,  she  developed  unusual  precocity,  intelli- 
gence, acute,  nervous  and  lively  sensibility.  She 
was  a  rapt  and  attentive  reader,  choosing  many  of 
the  best  authors,  as  well  as  current  literature  for  her 
entertainment  She  readily  assimilated  what  she 
read,  and  made  it  her  own.  Her  early  poetical  ef- 
forts gave  promise  of  the  success  that  has  crowned 
the  productions  of  her  more  mature  years.  Like 
Pope,  she  *' lisped  in  numbers  for  the  numbers 
came.  "  Thus  ran  smoothly  her  youthful  years, 
till  an  early  marriage  opened  a  new  vista.  Maternity 
soon  followed  giving  to  life  a  new  field  of  responsi. 
bility  and  joy.  But  ere  the  short  years  of  her 
child's  infantile  loveliness  had  passed,  the  destroys* 
came,  and  the  winsome  littie  girl,  enjoying  almost 
the  gift  of  unearthly  loveliness,  was  laid  low.  The 
rude  blow  almost  ended  the  life  of  the  stricken 
mother.  Henceforth  all  of  earth  was  changed.  A 
great  grief,  a  heart-breaking  sorrow,  often  vitally 
stirs  the  fallow  ground  of  the  human  soul,  and  brings 
to  life  the  latent  genius  hitherto  slumbering  there. 
So  has  it  been,  eminently,  in  this  case.  Her  gifts, 
as  on  eagle's  wings  have  asserted  their  qualities. 
She  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  literature,  and  her 
success  attests  the  wisdom  of  her  decision.  Some 
of  her  first  productions  appeared,  with  commenda- 
tion, in  the  humble  village  newspaper.  She  after- 
wards took  up  her  residence  in  New  York,  and 
became  known  as  an  acceptable  and  favorite 
contributor  to  many  literary  publications.  At 
lenght  she  applied  herself  to  the  production  of  her 
poem,  "Vesta."  This  poem  brought  to  light  the 
inborn  vigor  and  pathos  of  her  poetic  genius. 
"  Vasta, ' '  with  other  poems  was  issued  in  book  form 
in  Philadelphia.  The  book  was  received  with 
favor  by  the  public.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Col. 
P.  T.  Dickinson,  and  their  residence  is  in  Califor- 
nia, the  flowery  Eden  of  America.  Hers,  has 
been  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  many  sorrows,  but  a 
brave  life,  also,  of  achievement  and  sucess.  With 
personal  accomplishments  at  once  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating, she  is  yet  in  the  vigor  of  womanly  activity, 
and  by  her  undimmed  genius  and  and  shining  abili- 
ty is  destined  to  win  new  laurels.  L.  W.  H. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SONG. 

With  bosom  where  burdensome  breath  is, 
From  rocks  where  a  beautiful  bark 
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Lieth  wrecked  in  the  caverns  where  death  is, 

I  rise  like  a  ghost  in  the  dark 
Crying  out  to  thee,  Come  from  thy  palace, 

Thy  palace  where  praises  belong, 
And  hold  to  my  white  lips  thy  chalice, 

O,  comforting  Spirit  of  Song ! 

O'er  the  path  of  my  past  thou  hast  fluttered 

Sometimes  like  a  breeze  o'er  the  sea. 
And  a  few  of  all  words  I  have  uttered, 

Had  in  them  a  little  of  thee. 
It  is  not  enough  !    Do  the  shadows 

Of  ships  that  are  stately  and  strong 
Save  the  drowning?  or  dreams  of  old  meadows 

Where  home  is  ?  O,  Spirit  of  Song  I 

Nay,  nay !  hold  me  hard !    I  am  done  with 

All  things  that  the  world  deemeth  dear; 
All  dreams  that  my  lone  life  begun  with 

Forever  and  ever  end  here — 
Save  its  one  dream  of  thee.    Lo  I  I  cover 

Them  carefully,  crying  to  thee; 
Be  more  than  a  mother  or  lover, 

Henceforth  and  forever  to  me  1 

Be  life  of  my  life !  be  the  duty 

That  life's  weary  way  making  sweet ! 
Be  brightness,  be  bloom  and  be  beauty, 

Be  calm  and  be  comfort  complete ! 
Forgetting  to  weep  or  to  wonder 

Grown  quiet,  majestic  and  strong. 
Let  me  be  like  an  immortelle  under 

Thy  mantle,  O,  Spirit  of  Song ! 

Hand  in  hand  let  us  con  the  old  pages 

By  poet-souls  written  and  read; 
Heart  to  heart  let  us  traverse  old  ages 

By  poet-lips^  never  named  dead; 
By  a  ladder  more  rosy  than  Voses, 

'Neath  banners  by  angels  unfurled, 
Let  us  climb  where  heaven's  portal  uncloses 

High  over  a  wondering  world. 

Behold  me  !  I  lay  on  thine  altar 

All  days  and  all  deeds  I  have  loved; 
All  faith  that  my  soul  has  seen  falter; 

All  loves  I  have  proved  or  disproved. 
And  I  swear  by  my  life  that  was  lonely. 

By  my  soul  that  with  thee  waxeth  strong. 
Evermore  to  be  thine,  and  thine  only, 

Thou  comforting  Spirit  of  Song  ! 


MARGUERITE. 

She  made  on  the  upland  a  picture  that  never  an  artist 

could  paint, 
Sandled  with  sheen  of  a  sunset-— crowned  with  the 

calm  of  a  saint. 


Her  face  from  the  face  of  her  lover  tamed,  touched 

with  a  breath  from  the  sea: 
Her  heart  held  the  words  of  her  lover:    "  The  dp 

is  most  bitter  for  me! " 

"  'The  cup  is  most  bitter?'  "  sheechoed.     "I  know 

it,  O  tenderest  friend; 
And  the  way  stretches  darkly  before  yoa;  but  yoo 

will  go  straight  to  the  end. " 

*'  '  To  the  end  ?'  and  what  then  ?"— ^  the  doubt  of 

his  soul  surging  into  his  tone — 
''Missing  you,   though   I  journey  with  angels,  I 

journey  forever  alone!" 

"You'll  not  miss  me,"  she  said  smiling  softly,  her 

eyes  on  the  opal  afar. 
Their  light  burning  steadily,  dearly,  as  once  burned 

the  Bethlehem  star, 

And  all  her  poor,  pitiftil  pallor  that  told  its  own 

story  of  strife, 
Flushing  warmly,  as  if  for  an  instant  some  seraph 

had  kissed  it  to  life. 


'*Dear  friend,  you'll  not  miss  me— since  fetters  \ 

fashioned  for  only  the  clay — 
Since  love  is  immortal  as  God  is— since  we  two  are 

wedded  for  aye. 

"You  go  where  the  night  is,  and  with  you  a  sorrow 

more  deathful  than  death; 
But  you  follow  the  white  feet  of  Duty — ^your  hand 

in  the  white  hand  of  Faith. 

"And  you  will  bear  bravely  the  tempest  of  agonies 

sharper  than  hall. 
Nor  shrink  from  the  sands  of  the  desert— nor  fidter 

where  others  would  fail. 

"For  you  are  my  hero,  belov^,  my  king— among 

cowards  of  men — 
And  the  time  is  not  long  to  the  sunrise;  wait,  woik 

and  be  brave  until  then." 

"You  walk  with  the  angels,  my  darling— yoa  echo 

their  music,  "  he  said, 
A  smile  on  hb  lips,  such  as  lingers  sometimes  on 

the  lips  of  the  dead. 

And  so,  on  the  upland,  they  parted;  dim  shadows 

stole  into  the  skies; 
Only  the  chill  of  her  fingers  answered  the  prayer  is 

his  eyes. 
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WITH  YOU. 

An  hour  of  hours  and  a  time  for  dreaming, 

The  slow  sun  sinking  in  a  sea  of  mist; 
God's  grace  our  own,  and  all  his  heaven  seeming 

To  near  us  through  the  fading  amethyst. 
My  hand  in  yours,  I  hear  your  words  low  spoken; 

**He  leadeth  you  the  way  your  darling  went  '* 
And  know  them  true  by  many  a  tender  token, 

Trying  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  be  content. 

And  yet,  somehow,  the  dead  leaves  drifting  round  us, 

The  whispers  in  the  hemlock  and  the  iir, 
The  very  calm  and  quiet  that  have  found  us, 

Seem  but  to  make  me  hungrier  for  her. 
Across  the  mountains  sleep  is  sweet  upon  her; 

I  would  not  loose  his  strong  hold  if  I  might; 
But  oh,  my  friend,  my  friend,  had  death  not  won 
her. 

How  changed  tome  were  all  the  world  to-night. 

If  as  in  days  1  can  not  make  seem  olden. 

Facing  the  dark,  I  faced  my  darling,  too. 
Feeling  the  fairness  of  her  locks  so  golden. 

Feeling  the  fullness  of  her  love  so  true, 
A  something  tenderer  I  could  discover 

In  all  the  touches  of  the  tender  wind; 
A  something  sweeter  where  my  sweet  thoughts 
hover, 

A  something  dearer  in  the  dream  behind. 

I  try  to  think  what  the  long  years  have  brought  her. 

The  years  since  she  was  made  so  all-divine, 
What  happy  songs  the  angels  may  have  taught  her. 

To  sing  at  mom  and  eve,  instead  of  mine. 
I  try  to  think  how  she  will  fly  to  meet  me 

In  some  glad  hour  that  may  not  be  afar. 
And  with  what  words  of  welcome  she  will  greet  me 

Beyond  the  valley  where  the  shadows  are. 

But  thought  so  burdens!  and  the  mother  in  me 

Cries  for  the  clinging  of  the  warm  young  mouth; 
The  voice's  call  that  from  the  grave  could  win  me. 

The  slow  breath,  sweeter  than  our  own  sweet 
South; 
The  nut-brown  eyes  filled  over-full  of  laughter; 

The  fine,  gold  tresses  treasuring  the  light; 
Oh,  friend !  how  can  I  wait  for  the  hereafter. 

That  seems,  for  me,  so  far  away  to-night  ? 

Forgive  me!    Tears  are  hot  upon  your  lashes, 

And  pain  is  hiding  in  your  patient  eyes; 
Yet  I  have  brought  you  gold  from  out  the  ashes 

Of  that  one  pure  and  priceless  sacrifice. 
And  heaven  itself  hath  nothing  worth  the  finding 

If  I  shall  miss  therefrom  the  hand  I  bold. 
And  the  calm  presence  that  to-night  is  binding 

My  life  to  earth  as  nothing  could  of  old. 


JOHNNY  AND  I. 

We  were  barefooted  children  together. 

Driving  the  Aldemey  cows, 
In  the  'witching  and  wonderful  weather 

Familiar  with  perfumes  and  plows. 
There  was  Bessie,  and  Beauty,  and  Brindle, 

And  Fanny  —  as  fleet  as  a  deer, 
With  eyes  that  would  color  and  kindle 

Whenever  we  children  were  near. 

There  was  Daisy,  the  darling,  and  Whitefoot— 

Watching  each  way  for  the  calf 
Pat  had  murdered  that  morning  —  and  Lightfoot, 

Whose  capers  always  made  us  laugh. 
And  Johnny  and  I,  and  the  seven 

Sleek  milkers  —  the  Aldemey  cows  — 
Cared  nothing,  just  then,  for  a  heaven 

That  had  not  its  pastures  and  plows. 

*'  I  wish,"  Johnny  said  —  and  a  brittle 

Old  bramble  broke  under  his  feet  — 
*'  I  wish  you  would  always  stay  little. 

And  brown  as  a  bird,  and  as  sweet! 
For  you  are  so  good  and  so  jolly, 

You  can  make  me  whatever  you  try. 
And  you  love  me,  to-day^  little  MoUie — " 

**  And  ril  love  you  to-morrow! "  said  I. 

**  Ah,  yes;  but  you'll  be  a  fine  lady  " — 

Poor  Johnny  was  thumbing  his  knife  — 
**  And  but  yesterday,  Ichabod  Brady 

Said  something  ^hoxAyou  for  a  wife." 
*•  'Bout  me,  for  a  wife f  "     "  And  I  hate  him! " 

My  bonnie  boy-lover  broke  in. 
"  If  I  weren't  too  little  to  mate  him, 

I'd  flog  him  to  death  for  a  pin." 

**Now,  Johnny,"  said  I,  with  aflutter 

Of  heart  that  my  heart  could  not  ken. 
And  not  a  word  more  could  I  utter. 

For  the  rogue  he  was  kissing  me  then; 
And  the  Alderney  cows  —  they  were  cropping 

The  grasses  'way  down  by  the  brook, 
Not  human  enough  for  eaves-dropping, 

Nor  ever  once  tuming  to  look. 


From  the  pasture  two  children  together 

Are  coming  up  slow  with  the  cows, 
In  the  'witching  and  wonderful  weather, 

Familiar  with  perfumes  and  plows. 
There's  a  Beauty,  a  Bessie,  a  Brindle, 

But  they  are  the  young  of  the  kine, 
Whose  eyes  have  forgotten  to  kindle; 

The  children  are — Johnny's  and  mine. 
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ELIZABETH  MARTHA  OLMSTED. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.  OLMSTED  was  bora 
in  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  December  31st,  1835. 
Her  ancestral  stock  was  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Her 
father,  Oliver  Allen,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Ethan  Allen.  She  was  educated  carefully  and 
liberally.  She  was  a  child  of  strong  mental 
powers  and  inquiring  mind.  Her  poetic  trend  was 
apparent  in  childhood,  and  in  her  youth  she  wrote 
poems  of  much  merit.  She  became  the  wife,  in 
February,  1853,  of  John  R.  Olmsted,  of  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y.,  and  she  has  ever  since  resided  in  that 
town.  The  Olmsteds  are  descended  from  the 
first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  pioneers  of 
the  Genesee  valley.  Mrs.  Olmsted  has  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Independent  and  other  papers. 
During  the  Civil  War  she  wrote  many  spirited  war 
lyrics,  among  which  are  the  well-known  *'Our 
Boys  Going  to  the  War"  and  "The  Clarion." 
Her  poem,  "The  Upas,"  first  appeared  in  the 
Independent,  of  January  i6th,  1862.  She  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sonnets  of  great  excellence. 
Her  productions  are  characterized  by  moral  tone, 
fine  diction  and  polish.  J.  L. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

Like  some  embla2oned  honor  roll, 

We  saw  upon  our  walls  the  scroll 

That  youthful  fingers,  deft  and  fleet. 

Had  wrought  for  welcome  proud  and  sweet: 

NoBLESSB  oblige!    With  sudden  thrill 

Youth's  holy  ardor  burned,  until 

Each  looked  to  each  with  kindling  eyes, 

"What  hast  thou  wrought  of  high  emprise  ? 

Art  thou,  O  friend,  the  Chevalier 

That  knew  not  of  reproach  or  fear  ? 

What  patient  victory  hast  thou  won  ? 

What  deeds  unselfish,  silent  done  ? 

The  cup  of  water  hast  thou  given, 

And  till  the  dawn  with  angels  striven  ? 

What  act  of  love  so  lowly,  good. 

That  but  the  Ktaster  understood  ? 

Hast  thou  been  Sorrow's  tender  liege  ? 

Then  may'st  thou  wear  noblesse  oblige." 


AUREOLA. 

When  Mary,  mother  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Beheld,  with  wondering  eyes,  her  burden  brijght 

The  star  stood  over,  with  its  effluence  mild 
And  peaceful  splendor  lit  the  natal  night;    - 


The  wise  men  knelt  with  frankincense  and  myn1i» 

Glory  to  God  swept  onward,  deep  and  grand, 
And  fluttering  pinions  joyoasly  astir, 

Prodaimed  good  will  to  men  in  every  land. 
Oh  Love  Divine!  new-bora  thou  ever  art 

When  Innocence  beams  from  its  cradle-bed; 
All  sweet  humanities  bestir  the  heart. 

The  halo  circling  round  the  infant's  head, 
To  us  a  child  is  bora,  a  son  is  given 
The  Wonderful,  to  link  our  earth  to  Heaven. 


THE  CLARION. 

Arm,  arm,  swifter  than  winds! 

Listen  the  voice  that  saith: 
'*  Strike  for  the  right  with  a  terrible  might. 

Victory  now  or  death.  ^ 

Stand,  stand  as  the  gray  old  rock 

Where  the  ocean  surges  roar. 
Beat  them  back  or  die  in  the  track 
•  As  our  fathers  died  of  yore. 

Strike,  strike  with  a  steady  hand, 

Battle  through  fire  and  flood; 
The  curse  of  Cain  for  a  brother  slain 

Crimsons  the  land  with  blood. 

Rest,  rest  when  the  work  is  done. 

And  the  shackled  hands  are  free. 
When  the  sons  of  toil  from  the  blood-cleansed  soil 

Shout  "  Welcome  Liberty! " 


THE  UPAS. 

It  was  very  fair  to  see. 
This  patriarchal  tree, 

Spreading  wide! 
Shading  all  the  southern  rills, 
Overtopping  northern  hills 

In  its  pride. 

There  the  worshipers  appeared, 
Treading  softly  as  they  feared 

Holy  ground; 
Underneath  its  somber  shade, 
Their  tinkling  vestments  made 

Pleasant  sound. 

Every  mom  there  fell  the  rain; 
It  was  red  as  battle  stain; 

And  the  dew 
Was  rounded  from  the  tears 
Wept  through  all  the  hopeless  years 

Since  it  grew. 
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And  the  fruit,  ah  bitter  fruit! 
Woe  the  lips  that  it  might  suit, 

Crying  "  More! " 
It  freighted  hungry  ships, 
It  has  scorpions  and  whips 

Stained  with  gore. 

Like  the  winds  that  waft  us  death 
Was  the  poison  of  its  breath 

Everywhere; 
All  the  Northland  reeled  in  pain, 
While  the  cry  of  millions  slain 

Was  Despair! 

Then  the  dread  avenger  came. 
With  his  flashing  eyes  of  flame. 

And  his  frown. 
Saying,  *'  Curse  of  all  the  earth, 
Is  this  tree  of  evil  birth 

Cut  it  down!" 


FLOWERS  IN  SICKNESS. 

O,  Sweet,  sweet  ministry  of  flowers!    My  heart 
That  moved  so  sluggish  in  its  course  to-day, 
So  dull  and  Cumbrous  with  its  weight  of  clay 

Felt  in  their  presence  quickened  pulses  start 

Till  happy  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  like  rain; — 
The  bloom  of  summer  brightened  all  its  gloom, 
And  soaring  song-birds,  through  the  rifts  of  gloom, 

Sent  joyous  thrills  of  wakened  life  again. 

Oh  sweet,  sweet  ministry  of  Love!  for  this. 
From  bud  and  rose  the  balmy  wine  I  sip. 
Till  on  the  honeysuckle's  moistened  lip 

I  find  Love's  embassage  the  heart-warm  kiss, — 
Dear  thoughtful  Ruth,  the  angel  thus  to  be 
Of  fragrant  alms  and  te/ider  sympathy. 


YOUTH. 


Bbcausb  the  May  is  chill  we  sigh  and  fret, 
While  golden  robins  in  their  hammocks  swing 
And  fill  the  air  with  carolings  of  spring 

Whose  shy,  sweet  blossoms  in  the  dells  are  set; 

And  so,  dear  poet  friend,  if  I  forget 
What  tender  grace  behind  stem  duty  hides. 
Some  burst  of  song  my  faithless  spirit  chides 

Some  soul-sweet  thoughts  their  lovely  fragrance 
brings; 

Sudden  the  sunshine  darkens  in  the  storm. 
The  lightning  smites,  it  is  the  day  of  doom! 
We  wonder  what  can  be  from  out  that  gloom. 

If  Life  and  Hope  can  ever  again  take  form 
And  from  the  cloudy  mists  a  shape  evolves 
Might,  resolute  and  strong  with  high  resolves. 


MARY  CHACE  PECKHAM. 

MARY  CHACE  PECKHAM  was  bom  July 
15th,  1839,  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.  She  was  the  child  of  Adriana  Fisher  and 
Charles  Miller  Peck.  There  was  the  very  essence 
of  freedom  in  her  descent;  for  her  great-grandfather 
on  her  mother's  side  fought  his  battles  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  against  Calvinism,  standing 
alone  among  his  neighbors  of  Martha's  Vineyard; 
while  on  the  father's  side  there  was  the  Quaker 
ancestry  of  which  came  philanthropists  and  human- 
itarians— the  Chaces  of  Rhode  Island.  Early  in 
the  child's  life  her  parents  moved  from  the  Island 
of  Nantucket  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  for  many 
years  Mr.  Peck  was  known  as  a  prominent  mer- 
chant. Her  earlier  education  was  gained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Providence.  From  the  high 
school  she  was  graduated  with  honors  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  From  the  age  of  nine  she  had  shown 
her  bent  toward  writing,  and  upon  her  graduation 
she  became  the  poet  of  the  High  School  Alumni 
Association,  organized  soon  after  her  graduation. 
From  the  beginning  her  deep  sense  of  moral  con- 
ditions in  society  appeared.  This  sense  of  moral 
passion  was  intensified  by  work  among  the  women 
of  the  State  Prison  in  Rhode  Island.  This  sense 
of  responsibility  manifested  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  in  Mrs.  Peckham  was  deepened  by  the  keen 
interest  awakened  in  her  by  the  Civil  War.  Upon 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  Mary  was  married  to 
S.  F.  Peckham  who  had  been  one  of  the  group  of 
young  volunteers  in  the  civil  conflict.  They  started 
immediately  for  Southem  Califomia,  whither  re- 
ports of  the  finding  of  rich  deposits  of  petroleum 
had  attracted  Mr.  Peckham  who  had  already 
attained  distinction  as  a  chemical  expert  The 
young  couple  settled  down  upon  a  ranch  in  South- 
em  Califomia  where  Mrs.  Peckham's  sensitive 
mind  found  fresh  incentive  in  new  scenes  for  new 
expressions  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1866  Mrs. 
Peckham  retumed  East  with  her  husband  and 
young  child  and  soon  afterward  wrote  a  prize 
story  "Father  Gabrielle's  Fairy,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Her  literary  activity  was  at  that  time  very  great 
and  she  became  a  regular  contributor  to  periodicals 
of  stories  and  poems,  until  in  1873  she  removed  to 
Minneapolis  where  she  began,  in  a  more  public  and 
intense  way,  her  work  for  the  advancement  of 
women.  This  work  she  carried  on  in  its  various 
departments  both  in  the  West  and  in  Providence, 
to  which  city  she  retumed  in  1880;  and  in  this  work 
she  was  the  trusted  co-laborer  of  Lucy  Stone, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth 
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Chace,  a  noble  band  of  workers.  Mrs.  Peck- 
ham  was  a  singular  instance  of  perfect  intellectual 
freedom  combined  with  entire  spiritual  reverence. 
Her  freedom  meant  life,  deeper,  purer  and  lai^er. 
Her  rare  gifts  of  mind  found  their  first  serene 
expression  in  daily  life  and  afterward  in  verse  and 
prose.  Her  home  in  all  its  practical  cares  stood  as 
the  proof  that  motherhood  and  home  are  not  only 
consistent  with  great  intellectual  gifb  but  proved 
an  inspiration  to  their  use  ana  a  grace  in  the  using 
of  them.  Her  quiet  soul  sang  when  it  was  stirred 
to  sing  and  worked  when  there  was  work  to  do. 
She  calmly  went  her  way  by  common  paths  moved 
to  most  uncommon  thoughts.  Her  volume  of 
poems  will  reveal  new  beauties  of  mind  to  the 
friends  who  knew  her  best,  and  will  suggest  to 
those  who  did  not  know  her  a  regret  that  this 
printed  page  must  be  forever  to  them  a  substitute 
for  her  winning  personality.  T.  R.  S. 


"  VALE  ET  APPLADDITB." 

Ah!  me,  my  mates,  why  need  the  poet  sing 

When  life  and  death  make  poets  of  us  all  ? 
Beside  our  babies*  beds  immortal  Love 

Chants  through  our  lips  her  early  matin  call; 
Her  lulling  even  song  we  hear  above 
Our  answering  hearts,  when  all  our  journeying 
Has  brought  us  to  a  half  remembered  shore, — 

A  half  remembered  harmony  whose  stress 

The  poet's  harp  doth  half  confess 
And  whose  refrain  is  **  ever"  and  "  no  more.'* 

Forever  have  we  known  remorseless  Fate 

And  ever  too  that  time  shall  be  no  more 
And  that  the  heart  is  stung  with  stings  of  fire 

From  whence  the  meanest  of  us  all  do  pour 
Passion  and  pain,  and  hatred  and  desire, 
The  epic  of  the  soul;  or  soon  or  late, 
As  enter  some  weird  bard  in  Celtic  hall 

Trembling  with  prophecy,  en  wrapt,  away 

Lets  run  the  magic  of  his  fiery  lay 
Of  tragic  battle,  or  the  liegman's  call. 

Then,  if  I  sing,  or  haply  I  forbear, 
Still  will  ye  know,  my  mates,  the  haunting  chord. 

Whither  triumphant  manhood  swell  the  tone 
Or  on  the  sweetness  of  its  first  accord, 
Soon   fallen,   the   plaintive  minor  makes  its 
moan. 
Still  will  ye  feel  delight,  the  lift  from  care, 
The  dancing  Hours  will  pipe  you  if  /  fail. 
For  some,  Young  Loves  will  hymn  the  marriage 

mom; 
For  some,  the  reapers  sing  amid  the  com, 
For  some,  the  war  song  swell  its  loud  "  All  hail! " 


FROM  MYTH  TO  MATERIALISM. 

I  THOUGHT  of  the  lore  of  sages, 

All  that  their  wisdom  saitfa 
Of  the  folly  of  human  endeavor. 

And  the  shortness  of  human  breath. 
And  of  how  the  long  procession 

Has  gone  o*er  the  hills  of  death. 

Some  to  the  dim  Nirvana, 

Some  to  Elysian  Fields, 
Some  to  the  fierce  Valhalla 

Borne  on  their  dripping  shields. 
And  some  to  the  Christian's  heaven 

That  the  tree  of  healing  yields: 

And  I  said,  "  Oh !  God  of  our  fathers, 
What  fables  Thy  chrildren  tell 

At  last,  as  in  ancient  Jewry, 
The  Sadducee  befell. 

So  now,  in  the  name  of  Science, 
We  have  learned  his  lesson  wdL 

Out  of  primeval  firemist. 

Or  the  protoplasmic  cell. 
These  creatures  of  thine  have  fashioned 

Another  heaven  and  hell; 
A  drearier  Nirvana 

Than  the  ancient  bards  fortell. 

For  numberless  gravitations 
These  vanishing  earth-worms  draw. 

Our  Living  and  Dying  and  Loving, 
All  bound  by  remorseless  law, 

A  great  necessity,  stemer 
Than  the  vision  Plato  saw. 

Not  tmer  is  the  instinct 

Of  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
Than  we  to  our  place  in  nature. 

The  dead  to  their  destinted  goal. 
And  who  may  decide  if  matter 

Have  as  yet  envolved  a  soul  ? 

The  engineer  who  elected 

To  die  to  save  his  train. 
The  priest  among  his  lepers 

Disdainful  of  death  and  pain, 
Oh !  spirit  that  ever  derideth. 

Answer  your  riddle  again. 


THE  WOOD'THUSH  AT  SUNSET. 

LovfeR  of  solitude. 
Poet  and  priest  of  nature's  mysteries, 

If  but  a  step  intrade, 
Thy  oracle  is  mute,  thy  music  dies. 
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Oft  have  I  lightly  wooed 
Sweet  Poesy  to  give  me  pause  of  pain, 

Oft  in  her  singing  mood 
Sought  to  surprise  her  haunt,  and  sought  in  vain. 

And  thou  art  shy  as  she. 
But  mortal,  or  I  had  not  found  thy  shrine 

To  listen  breathlessly 
If  I  may  make  thy  hoarded  secret  mine. 

Thy  tender  mottled  breast, 
Dappled  the  color  of  our  primal  sod, 

Now  quick  and  song-possessed, 
Doth  seem  to  hold  the  very  joy  of  God. 

Joy  hid  from  mortal  quest 
Of  bosky  loves  on  silver-moon^  eves, 

And  the  high-headed  hest 
That  swells  thy  throat  with  joy  among  the  leaves. 

Like  the  Muezzin's  call 
Ftom  some  high  minaret  when  the  day  is  done. 

Among  the  beeches  tall 
Thy  voice  proclaims,  "There  is  no  God  but  one." 


TWO  TIDES. 

Today  the  tide  came  in  once  more, 
(God's  solemn  tides  that  come  and  go 
For  death  or  birth  with  ebbi  and  flow) 

And  left  a  baby  at  our  door. 

A  thing  that  might  not  lisp  its  past. 
Whose  rose-leaf  hands  with  close  shut  palms 
Might  seem  to  tell  of  endless  calms. 

But  keep  their  folded  secret  fast 

Down  drifted  from  some  sphere  of  day. 

Or  struck  from  matter  uncreate, 

Like  earth  in  its  primeval  state, 
A  soul  of  fire  encased  in  clay. 

We  know  not  what  thou  may'st  have  been, 
Or  if,  above  the  soul  He  made, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  the  Father  said, 

We  only  know— the  tide  came  in. 

But  at  the  last  we  will  not  doubt; 

We  will  not  say  when  life  for  thee 

Ebbs  to  the  great  eternity. 
We  only  know  the  tide  goes  out. 

If  truth  shall  lighten  in  thy  wake, 
If  deed  and  dream,  so  long  at  war. 
Round  in  thy  life  to  perfect  law, 

And  manhood  broaden  for  thy  sake. 


Eternity  is  light  about 

The  feet  that  on  His  errands  go; 

Such  God's  diviner  undertow 
Sweeps  heavenward  when  the  tide  goes  out. 


ATHENE. 

How  shall  we  choose  thee,  goddess  chaste  and 
calm? 

It  is  not  Paris  but  the  woman  race 

Will  ask  thy  worth  and  judge  thee  face  to  face. 
Above  the  city,  violet-crowned,  thy  arm 
Sheltered  the  Greek,  and  dropped  ambrosial  balm 
On  sage  and  poet,  but  thou  had'st  no  grace 
For  wife  or  daughter  in  the  enchanted  place: 

The  gynecseum  sealed  with  Learning's  charm, 
Only  the  courtezan  might  dare  and  know. 

But  womanhood  and  these  were  not  akin; 
When  mad  Orestes  sought  thee  in  his  woe 

Thou  did'st  deny  thy  mother,  and  his  sin. 
Change  thou!  or  ere  we  change  the  old  decree 
Oh!  come  again  and  bring  a  heart  with  thee. 


PHRYNE- 


She  stood  before  her  judges,  rosy,  fair. 

Like  Aphrodite,  sure  of  Paris 's  eye, 

No  girdle  bound  her  waist,  just  symmetry; 
Her  sunny  tresses  on  her  shoulders  bare 
She  laughing  shook  (the  fragrant  rippling  hair — 
Crowned  with  the  golden  grasshopper,)  for  why 
Should  "earth-bom"  men  such  beauteous  grace 

deny 
Or  measure  justice  when  she  choose  to  snare  ? 
Ah!  beauty-loving  Greek,  to  whom  the  curve 

Of  rosy  flesh  itself  was  all  divine! 
The  impious  one  tky  justice  may  not  swerve 

For  Zeus  shall  punish  and  the  doom  assign. 
She  saw — her  bosom's  veil  aside  she  swept, 
Showed   the  white  breast,  and  outraged  justice 
slept. 


FORTUNE. 

SwBBTHBART,  if  Fortune  (balky  jade) 

Refuse  your  gold  to  carry         % 
She  can  not  throw  you  for  you  know 

'Tis  not  for  gold  you  marry. 
There's  an  old  fashioned  dowry  dear, 

A  heart,  they  used  to  call  it, 
Let  fools  go  by  who  fain  would  try 

To  match  it  with  a  wallet 
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**  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 

Loved  I  not  honor  dearer," 
So  early  thought  the  Huguenot, 

I  bring  the  lesson  nearer, 
Be  truth  to  self  and  truth  to  God 

The  wealth  you  bring  your  lover. 
And  every  year  Love  gives  you  here 

Shall  hevenly  love  discover. 


CUPID. 


Selfish  rouge,  did  Psyche  dream, 
When  her  lamp  she  held  above  him, 

How  the  oil  would  downward  stream, 
Wake  the  rouge  and  make  her  love  him  ? 


NATURE. 


All  things,  great  and  small,  afford 
A  dwelling  for  the  bless^  Lord. 
In  creed  and  text  a  meaning  lurks 
Made  vital  in  His  living  works; 
Love,  sown  like  gold,  the  Gospel  through 
Is  sown  in  flower  and  star-sript  too. 
From  small  things,  that  confound  the  wise. 
When  sage  and  priest  with  seal^  eyes 
Saw  only  death  aud  hell  erewhiles 
The  FaUier's  face  looks  out  and  smiles 

—  Thf  Poet  and  the  NighHngale, 

MOTHERHOOD. 

My  child,  will  not  thy  little  face 
Be  earnest  of  forgiving  grace 

To  her  whose  life  thy  own  controls  ? 
No  higher  gift  his  love  bestows, 
And  earth  no  nobler  mission  knows, 

Than  motherhood  to  deathless  souls. 

—My  Baby. 

SPEECH. 

The  penalty  of  speech  we  can  not  tell, 

Who*d  bar  their  pathway  to  eternal  day  ? 
One   word-— a  look  perchance  might  break  the 
spell. 
The  freed  soul  loves  its  wings,  and  dare  not  stay. 

— Euthanasy. 

LOVE. 

Love!  oh,  word  of  saint  and  seerl 
'  Tis  the  soul's  completed  sphere; 

*  Tis  the  "  all  things  *'  joined  in  one, 
*  Tis  a  star  whose  gravitation 
Carries  all  our  "  lost  creation  *' 

Round  the  Lord  who  is  its  sun. 

^UnevangiHcaL 


BETRAYAL. 

And  one  was  lost  like  that  fair  star  we  miss. 
Lost,  for  she  clasped  a  baby,  a  tiny  thing. 
And  yet  her  finger  showed  no  wedding  ring. 
Uncrowned  she  stood,  she  had  dissolved  her  peari 

In  wine  of  worthless  love,  and  could  not  wear 
Her  glowing  jewel  like  a  happier  girl; 

That  dread  libation  left  her  forehead  bare 
And  pale,  as  God  had  touched  her  brow  and  lips 
And  whitened  all  her  life  into  eclipse. 

— Easter  LiHes. 


-)(- 


MRS.  ALFRED  A.  McKAY. 

MRS.  McKAY *S  birthplace  is  near  the  pictur- 
esque and  recently  become  historic  town  of 
Luray,  Va.  The  very  hills  and  mountains  and 
river  she  pictures  in  the  bit  of  scenery  "An  Old 
Virginia  Landscape,"  are  nature's  environments 
to  a  place  every  foot  of  which  is  dear  to  the 
authoress.  Mrs.  McKay,  when  a  girl,  nearly  tw«ity 
years  ago,  wrote  and  published  a  number  of  stories 
and  short  poems.  Upon  her  marriage  she  aban- 
doned literary  work.  She  has  recently  taken  up 
her  pen.  She  published  last  year  "A  Latter-Day 
Saint,"  a  novel,  and  has  ready  another  novel,  "Do 
You  Know  Her?"  LA.  K. 


AN  OLD  VIRGINIA  LANDSCAPE. 

Near  hills  of  tender  green 
Along  the  distant  azure  mountains  lie. 
With  soft  gray  tints  between, 
A  bunch  of  sun-crowned  trees  against  a  lucent  sky; 
Trees,  slim-trunked,  plume-crested  and  clustered 

high 
Upon  a  clean-cropped  knoll; 
And  basking  there  in  rich  content  white  flocks  of 

sheep. 

Where  slopes  the  hill  into  the  mead 
A  wide*roofed  cottage  broods;  and  swallows  speed. 
And  skim  through  space,  and  circle  back 
And  dip  beneath  the  eaves.    Out  in  the  old,  old 

orchard, 
Where  all  the  glory  of  the  day  seems  to  abide. 
The  spring  trees  spread  their  white  wings  wide 
Into  the  blissful  ether. 

Far  down  beside  the  mill 
A  stately  poplar  stands,  erect  and  still. 
And  spirelike,  points  heavenward; 
And  drooping  beech  and  tufted  sycamore 
Make  dreamy  haunts  of  bosk  and  bower 
Around  the  miller's  lowly  door. 
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And  on  the  moat, 
And  all  about  the  wheel  the  misty  willows  float 

But  ah!  the  wide  and  shimmering  river! 

On  either  side,  by  tangled  trend  of  woody  cliff  shut 

in, 
Or  lengths  of  grain  that  quiver, 
If  but  the  breath  of  spring  do  softly  blow. 
And  stretches  long  of  lush  green  meadow  grass; 
On    either   brink,  ^  winding  haze  of  dreamlike 

willows. 

And  far  along  the  upward  stream 
Where  on  the  marge,  the  feathery  alders  dip, 
The  yellow  waters  slip 
In  liquid  light,  adown  the  long  low  pall. 


ASPIRATION. 

Or  when  or  how,  they  came  to  me,  I  know  not. 
These  thoughts  so  beautiful  and  strong; 
This  much  is  given,  a  cloud,  a  star,  can  bring 
Into  the  soul  a  living  thing. 

They  beat,  ah,  day  and  night. 
And  as  I  catch  their  sheen  and  feel  their  might 
I  say,  why  not?    Why  should  I  not  these  cag^ 

birds 
That  beat  against  their  prison  bars. 
And  fret  like  human  things,  and  flash  like  stars. 
Unlock,  and  let  them  forth  a  band  of  flaming- 
winged  songsters  ? 

Would  they  not  in  triumphant  flight 
Stream  toward  the  dawn,  and  dip  their  plumes  in 

light, 
And  on  some  far  mountain  crest  on  lofty  boughs 
Then  pause;  and  poising  preen  their  wings  of  dust 

of  gold  ? 
And  making  fast,  and  yet  more  fast  their  hold 
Swing,  and  swell  their  throats  with  melody  ? 

Then  back  returning, 
Full-throated  and  with  wings  like  burnished  gold 

still  burning, 
Song  and  beauty  make  for  others,  too  ? 
They  beat,  ah  day  and  night, 
And  as  I  see  their  sheen  and  feel  their  might 
I  say,  they  are  not  mine,  God  bids  me  let  them  go. 

The  dawn  feels  not  the  widening  day. 

Nor  sunrise  all  the  glow  of  noon. 

But  my  soul  telleth  me 

That  light  shall  shine  where  light  there  be. 


'FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 

FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD  was  born  in 
1812  and  died  in  1850.  She  was  of  a  family 
of  poets  and  a  native  of  Boston,  where  her  father 
Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  was  a  merchant.  Her  early  life 
was  passed  in  Hingham,  a  village  of  rare  beauty, 
well  calculated  to  unfold  the  poetic  treasures  of  her 
soul.  Her  parents  were  very  proud  of  her  genius, 
even  as  a  child,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  aid 
her  aspirations.  Miss  Locke,  used  the  pen  name  of 
** Florence"  and  made  it  widely  recognized.  In 
1834  she  met  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood  the  painter,  a  man 
of  distinguished  genius,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
married  and  soon  went  to  London,  Eng.,  where 
they  resided  four  years.  During  that  visit  Mr.  Os- 
good painted  portraits  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  poet 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  many  other  well  known 
persons,  which  brought  him  into  prominence  and 
secured  him  an  enviable  reputation.  Mrs.  Osgood 
made  herself  known  by  her  contributions  to  maga- 
zines and  by  a  miniature  volume,  entitled  **  The 
Casket  of  Fate,"  also  by  a  collection  of  her  poems 
published  in  1839,  under  the  title  of  *'  A  Wreath  of 
Wild  Flowers  from  New  England."  In  1843,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Osgood  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
made  their  home  in  New  York,  traveling  occasion- 
ally or  as  Mr.  Osgood's  health  demanded. 

She  was  engaged  in  various  literary  occupations 
and  edited  among  other  books  "The  Poetry  of 
Flowers  and  Flowers  of  Poetry"  (New  York,  1841) 
and  "The  Floral  Offering"  (Philadelphia,  1847) 
she  also  did  a  great  deal  in  prose;  all  such  compos- 
itions being  instinct  with  poetry.  In  all  her  work 
there  is  susceptible  delicacy,  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
combined  with  wisdom  and  grace  which,  is  attractive 
and  brings  the  lovely  enthusiastic  woman  near  to 
us  as  we  recall  the  muscial  lines  she  penned, 
**  Play  every  string  in  Love's  sweet  lyre. 

Let  all  its  music  flowing 
Be  air  and  dew,  and  light  and  fire, 

To  keep  the  Soul-flower  growing." 

L  R.  W. 


LABORARB  EST  ORARE. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  falters  in  flowing; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing; 
More  and  more  richly  the  Roseheart  keeps  glowing. 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 
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**  Labor  is  worship!  *' — the  robin  is  singing: 
**  Labor  is  worship! " — the  wild  bee  is  ringing: 
Listen!  tliat  eloquent  whisper  upspringing 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breathing  flower; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part 

Labor  is  life! — 'Tis  the  still  water  faileth; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth! 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory!--the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens: 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  would 'st  thou  keep  them  in 
tune! 

Labor  is  rest — ^from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  from  sin>promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  tby  pillow; 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  wo's  weeping  willow! 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will! 

Labor  is  health! — Lo!  the  husbandman  reaping. 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping! 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth— in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth; 
From  the  flne  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not  th|ough  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are 

round  thee! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee: 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — ^a  clod! 
Work— for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly: 
Labor!— all  labor  is  noble  and  holy: 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


MARION'S  SONG  IN  THE  SCHOOL^ROOM. 

Away  with  you,  ye  musty  tomes! 

I'll  read  no  more  this  morning! 
The  wildwood  rose  unlessoned  grows — 

I'm  off— your  sermons  scorning! 


I  found  a  problem,  yestereve, 
In  wandering  where  the  brook  led. 

More  pleasant  far  for  me  to  solve 
Than  any  one  in  Euclid. 

I  heard  a  bird  sing,  sweet  and  low, 

A  truer  lay  than  Tasso — 
A  lay  of  love — ah!  let  me  go. 

And  fly  from  Learning's  lasso! 

I  saw  a  golden  missal,  too, 

'Twas  writ  in  ancient  ages. 
And  stars— immortal  words  of  light — 

Illumined  all  its  pages! 

The  hand  of  God  unclasped  the  book. 

And  oped  its  leaves  of  glory; 
I  read  with  awed  and  reverent  look, 

Creation's  wondrous  story. 

I  will  not  waste  these  summer  hours. 

The  gift  that  He  has  given; 
I'll  find  philosophy  in  flowers. 

Astronomy  in  heaven! 

Yon  morning-glory  shuts  its  leaves, 
A  worm  creeps  out  from  under; 

Ye  volumes,  take  the  hint  she  gives. 
And  let  the  book-worm  wander! 

I'll  scan  no  more  old  Virgil's  verse, 

I'd  rather  scan  the  heayens; 
I'll  leave  the  puzzling  Rule-of-Three 

At  sixes  and  at  sevens; 

The  only  sum  I'll  cipher  out 
Shall  be  the  "  Summum  bonum;*' 

My  only  lines  shall  fish  for  trout, 
TillJ^irgil  wouldn't  own  'em! 

A  costly  cover  has  my  book. 
Rich  blue,  where  light  is  winding; 

How  poor,  beside  its  beauty,  look 
Your  calf  and  cotton  binding. 

Away!  the  balmy  air— the  birds— 

Can  teach  me  music  better 
Than  all  your  hard,  high-sounding  words. 

That  still  my  fancy  fetter. 

The  waves  will  tell  me  how  to  play 
That  waltz  of  Weber's  rightly; 

And  I  shall  learn,  from  every  spray. 
To  dance  with  grace,  and  lightly. 

Hush!  hark!  I  hear  a  far-oflTbird, 
ril  read  no  more  this  morning; 

The  jasmine  glou-s— the  woodbine  blows! 
I'm  off— your  sermon  scorning! 
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THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  STEED. 

The  Frank  offered  gold  for  the  steed, 
The  gallant,  the  graceful,  the  gay,— 

And  deep  was  that  dark  Arab's  need; 
But  he  turned  in  proud  silence  away. 

Then  came,  from  the  tyrant  Pasha, 
The  mandate  he  dare  not  deny; — 

"  Be  the  horse  which  the  noble  Frank  saw 
Given  up,  or  its  master  shall  die! '' 

With  one  kiss  and  one  fond  gaze,  he  turned 
To  his  treasure — his  only — his  own! 

And  his  free  heart  indignantly  burned. 
While  fearfully  faltered  his  tone:— 

"My  life  they  make  take,  but  not  thee,— 
My  noble,  my  faithful,  my  brave! 

Thou  hast  been  a  true  friend  to  the  free, 
Thou  shalt  never  be  slave  of  a  slave!  " 

He  rose  in  disdainful  despair; 

His  haughty  smile  lightened  and  fled, 
A  pistol-flash  gleamed  on  the  air. 

And  the  fleet  Arab  courser  fell  dead! 


"BOIS  TON  SANG,  BEAUMANOIR! " 

Fierce  raged  the  combat— the  foeman  pressed  nigh, 

When  from  young  Beaumanoir  rose  the  wild  cry, 

Beaumanoir,  mid  them  all,  bravest  and  first, 

"  Give  me  to  drink,  for  I  perish  of  thirst! " 

Hark!  at  his  side,  in  the  deep  tones  of  ire, 

*'  Bois  ton  SANG,  Beaumanoir! "  shouted  his  sire. 

Deep  bad  it  pierced  him,  the  foeman*s  swift  sword; 
Deeper  his  soul  felt  the  wound  of  that  word! 
Back  to  the  battle,  with  forehead  all  flushed. 
Stung  to  wild  fury,  the  noble  youth  rushed! 
Scorn  in  his  dark  eyes — his  spirit  on  fire — 
Deeds  were  his  answer  that  day  to  his  sire! 

Still  where  triumphant  the  young  hero  came, 

Glory's  bright  garland  encircled  his  name; 

But  in  her  bower,  to  beauty  a  slave, 

Dearer  the  guerdon  his  lady-love  gave. 

While  on  his  shield  that  no  shame  had  defaced, 

*'  Bois  ton  sang,  Beaumanoir! "  proudly  she  traced! 


ON  SIVORrS  VIOLIN. 

A  dryad's  home  was  once  the  tree 
From  which  they  carved  this  wondrous  toy. 

Who  chanted  lays  of  love  and  glee, 
Till  every  leaflet  thrilled  with  joy. 


But  when  the  tempest  laid  is  low. 
The  exiled  fay  flew  to  and  from; 

Till  finding  there  her  home  once  more, 
She  warbles  wildly  as  before! 


CALUMNY. 

A  WHISPER  woke  the  air, 
A  soft,  light  tone,  and  low, 
Yet  barbed  with  shame  and  woe. 

Ah!  might  it  only  perish  there, 
Nor  farther  go! 

But  no!  a  quick  and  eager  ear 

Caught  up  the  little,  meaning  sound: 
Another  voice  has  breathed  it  clear; 

And  so  it  wandered  round 
From  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear, 
Until  it  reached  a  gentle  heart 
That  throbbed  from  all  the  world  apart. 
And  that- it  broke! 

It  was  the  only  heart  it  found — 
The  only  heart  'twas  meant  to  find, 

When  first  its  accents  woke. 
It  reached  that  gentle  heart  at  last. 

And  that — it  broke! 
Low  as  it  seemed  to  other  ears. 
It  came  a  thunder-crash  to  hers — 
That  fragile  girl,  so  fair  and  gay. 
'Tis  said,  a  lovely  huming-bird, 
That  dreaming  in  a  lily  lay. 
Was  killed  but  by  the  gun's  report 
Some  idle  boy  had  fired  in  sport; 
So  exquisitely  frail  its  frame. 
The  very  sound  a  death-blow  came; 
And  thus  her  heart — unused  to  shame — 

Shrined  in  its  lily  too — 

(For  who  the  maid  that  knew, 
But  owned  the  delicate,  flower-like  grace 
Of  her  young  form  and  face  ?) 
Her  light  and  happy  heart,  that  beat 
With  love  and  hope  so  fast  and  sweet, 
When  first  that  cruel  word  it  heard. 
It  fluttered  like  a  frightened  bird- 
Then  shut  its  wings  and  sighed, 
And  with  a  silent  shudder  died! 


THE  STATUE  OF  PYGMALION. 

Gaze  on!    I  thrill  beneath  thy  gaze, 
I  drink  thy  spirit's  potent  rays; 
I  tremble  to  each  kiss  they  give: 
Great  Jove!    I  love^  and  therefore  live. 
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LUCY  VIRGINIA  GOLDTHWAITE. 


MRS.  LUCY  VIRGINIA  GOLDTHWAITE 
was  bom  in  Florence,  Ala.  She  is  the 
youngest  of  her  family.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Lucy  Virginia  Harmon.  Her  ancestors  for  gene- 
rations were  bom  and  bred  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
where  her  parents  and  their  children,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Goldthwaite,  were  reared.  Her 
sister,  called  "Lizzie  of  Woodlawn,"  for  years  was 
a  writer  for  the  Louisville  Journal.  Woodlawn, 
the  beautiful  home  where  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  passed 
her  childhood,  may  still  be  seen  in  Florence.  Sev- 
eral little  poems,  written  at  five  and  six  years  of 
age  by  Miss  Harmon,  are  still  retained  by  relatives. 
Verses  written  at  eight  were  published,  with  many 
sketches  and  poems  at  intervals  in  later  years. 
Her  most  popular  poem  was  on  the  death  of  Gen. 
Pat.  Clebum.  For  fifteen  years  the  public  have 
read  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Goldthwaite, 
except  at  long  intervals.  During  that  time  she 
was  not  idle,  however,  as  she  has  numerous 
sketches  and  songs  and  several  novels  in  manu- 
script. Her  first  novel,  "  Veta,  a  story  of  the  Blue 
and  Gray,'*  was  published  in  Sunny  South  in  1890. 
Mrs.  Goldthwaite  has  written  many  songs  that 
have  received  public  approval,  and  a  tragedy  for 
Lillian  Lewis,  which  that  actor  pronounces  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  several  other  plays  for  leading 
actors.  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  is  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
fine  artist,  a  proficient  linguist,  and  reads,  writes 
and  speaks  fluently  several  languages.  She  has  a 
high  soprano  voice  of  great  sweetness  and  power. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  German  composer,  August 
XSewmayer.  She  is  the  wife  of  George  Goldth- 
waite, a  prominent  judge,  and  nephew  of  ex- 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge,  John  A. 
Campbell,  and  son  of  ex-United  States  Senator, 
George  Goldthwaite.  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  resides 
at  present  in  Leadville,  Col.  R.  L.  P. 


LINES  TO  A  ROSEBUD. 

A  SWEET  little  rosebud  lay  sleeping  in  beauty, 

Sweet,  sleeping  it  lay  on  the  heart  of  a  leaf, 
Its  pure  virgin  face  nestled  close  to  the  leaflet, 

Close  nestled,  it  dreamed  not  of  sorrow  or  grief. 
The  leaf  kissed  with  fondness  the  trusting  young 
beauty, 

Kissed  fondly  its  cheek,  with  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
The  wind, sighing  past,  caught  the  soft  cooing  echo. 

Past  sighing,  it  flew  on  its  mission  above. 


Next   morning  there   lay  on  the  pink  cheek  of 
beauty, 

On  its  pink  veined  cheek,  lay  a  large,  glistening 
tear, 
The  first  kiss  of  love,  wakes  the  twin  tear  of  sorrow, 

The  twin  tear  of  sorrow  dwells  enviously  near. 
This  sweet  bud  of  promise  expanded  in  beauty, 

Its  beauty  perfected  by  sunshine -and  shade, 
Its  breath  sweetly  lingered,  when  beauty  had  faded, 

Had  faded,  and  scattered  its  wealth  on  the  glade. 


GOOD-BYE- 

GooD-BVB  old  home,  my  dear  old  home, 

Long  loved  and  treasured  spot, 
I  leave  behind  the  ocean's  foam 

A  sad  and  grieving  heart 
I  leave  a  tear  for  those  who  hate. 

For  those  who  love  a  sigh, 
A  prayer  for  each,  and  every  fate, 

To  all,  a  long  good-bye. 

Forget  my  faults,  for  gems  of  worth 

We  search  the  hidden  eaves. 
And  human  chafl*  is  but  the  birth. 

Of  drift-wood  on  the  waves. 
Full  many  a  moon  shall  wax  and  wane, 

And  seasons  come  and  fly. 
And  life,  God*s  first  best  gift  to  man. 

Shall  take  a  last  good-bye. 

In  dreams  I'll  wander  back  again; 

Beneath  the  spreading  treeis 
We'll  hear  the  mocking-bird's  refrain, 

Borne  on  the  midnight  breeze. 
And  from  my  window  on  the  lawn 

Still  watch  the  changeful  sky. 
And  hear  the  Sabbath  bells  at  mom 

Ring  out  a  last  good-bye. 

Again  will  see  the  shaded  light. 

The  old  familiar  chair. 
Where  I  have  sat  in  sorrow's  night. 

Or  knelt  in  silent  prayer. 
The  orchard,  and  the  mossy  well. 

The  brook  that  gurgles  by, 
To  each  I  leave  a  fond  farewell, 

A  bursting  heart,  good-bye. 

Good-bye  old  home,  my  childhood  home. 

Scenes  that  I  love  so  well, 
Around  my  heart,  where  e'er  I  roam. 

Will  cast  their  sacred  spell. 
We  soon  shall  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 

But  there's  a  home  on  high, 
Where  we  shall  rest  in  peace  with  God, 

Till  then,  dear  friend  good-bye. 
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WILLIAM  HIBBERT^WARE. 

WILLIAM  HIBBERT-WARE  is  the  youngest 
surviving  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Oreen  Hibbert-Ware,  M.  A.,  and  was  bom  in 
Crishall  Vicarage,  Essex,  England.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  Scottish  line  of  Stewarts. 
When  only  eight  months  old  William  became  an 
orphan,  and  was  reared  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert 
Stewart.  He  came  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
August,  1889,  and  being  delighted  with  the  country, 
made  it  his  future  home,  and  took  out  his  first 
papers  some  three  months  later.  On  March  5th, 
1893,  he  married  Miss  Weil,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Weil  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  one 
year  later  was  a  widower.  While  Mr.  Ware  has 
written  considerable  verse,  he  has  only  published  a 
small  collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"Golden  Rods. »'  J.  H. 


NATURE'S  MIRROR. 

Thou  peaceful,  placid  lake,  that  silent  rests; 
Sweet  image  of  that  lasting  lull  which  broods 

fore'er 
O'er  those  Elysian  fields  bereft  of  sin  and  care. 

Which  Time  can  not  impair. 

Thou  glassy  image  of  Eternity! 

Our  sinful  forms  are  oft  reflected  on  thy  face, 
Like  deeds  of  evil  on  the  conscience  stricken  race, 
Which  Times  can  not  displace. 

Thy  waves  are  like  the  troubled,  surging  mass 

Of  human  souls,  whenever  lashed  by  stormy  wind. 
Who  roll  and  toss  against  a  Providence  unkind, 
Because  they're  inly  blind. 

Thy  face  did  once  reflect  thy  Maker's  form; 
When  he  did  tread  thy  billowy  deep,  thou  hushed 

thy  roar; 
And  thy  wild  waves  did  gently  blush,  to  think  they 

bore 

A  sinless  soul  to  shore! 


TWILIGHT. 

Thekb  is  a  calming  influence  at  Twilight  gray, 
When  Sol  has  gently  kissed  the  western  sky; 

There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  the  close  of  day; 
Labor  is  o'er  and  rest,  sweet  rest,  is  nigh! 

There  is  a  happy  quietness  that's  sweetly  rife; 

A  sacred  hush  that  stills  the  turbid  swell 
Of  the  unruly  day— so  fraught  with  busy  strife — 

And  quells  all  murmurs  by  its  magic  spell. 


And  there  are  kindly  virtues  that  bestir  the  mind 
And  melt  the  heart,  in  moments  such  as  this; 

And  steeled  must  be  the  breast  and  sadly  unrefined 
The  soul,  unmoved  by  Twilight's  hour  of  bliss! 

'Tis  thus,  my  soul  with  sweetest  thoughts  has  oft 
been  filled; 
And  I  have  loved  the  hour  when  I  have  stood 
And  watched  the  setting  sun's  last  rays  of  glory 
gild 
The  russet  leaves  that  strewed  the  Autumn 
woods! 


At  such  an  hour  I  oft  have  heard  the  nightingale, 
Sheltered  in  sylvan  shade,  her  anthem  sing; 

And  I  have  wandered  slowly  on  through  dell  and 
dale, 
In  love  with  Nature  and  with  Nature's  King! 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Down  in  a  verdant  valley,  where  the  purest  lilies 
grow, 

With  running,  rippling  rills,  in  sweet,  melodious 
flow, 

Where,  buttercups  and  daisies  'mid  golden-rod  en- 
twine, 

And  catch  the  whisp'ring  winds  as  they  rustle  leaf 
and  vine; 

Down  in  this  verdant  valley  I  sought  a  shady  place, 
Ere  Pheobus  and  his  chariot  had  run  the  western 

race, 
Reposed  I  there  enchanted,  till  floral  hill  and  dale 
Were  flooded  with  a  ruby  flush  that  floated  o'er 

the  vale! 


'Twas  there  I  heard  the  anthem  the  mocking-bird 
did  sing, 

As  from  its  lungs,  full-throated,  a  melody  would 
ring; 

And  through  the  vale,  o'er  hill  and  plain,  until  twi- 
light's calm, 

Well  borne  upon  the  balmy  breeze,  I  heard  this 
songster's  psalm! 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

O  THAT  this  voice  could  bid  the  dead  arise; 

Bring  back  the  rosy  color  to  the  faces  white; 
Restore  the  brilliant  luster  to  the  vacant  eyes 

That  beamed  erstwhile  so  true  and  bravely  bright! 
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What  if  those  dormant  ranks  of  blue  and  gray— 
The  friend  and  foeman— worthy  of  the  steel  they 
bore. 
Could  now  come  forth  to  life  and  view  each  blossom 
spray 
That  decorates  their  mound  of  valor  o*er! 

Beyond  the  threshold  of  that  blessed  Home, 
One  roll-call  now  sufficeth  fc»r  the  friend  and  foe — 

For  all  are  friends  who  mingle  'yond  the  azure  dome; 
There,  hearts  now  reign  supreme  without  a  throe! 

They  crowd  the  martial  sod  of  vale  and  height! 

They  sleep  on  sea-girt  shore  and  on  the  river  bank; 
And  soon  the  last  brave  hero,  clad  in  armor  bright. 

Shall  take  his  place  and  mend  the  broken  rank! 


CYNTHIA. 

Cynthia,  fair  virgin  of  the  night. 
Stepped  forth  with  courtly  train 

Of  stellar  galaxies  most  bright. 
That  ranged  o'er  Juno's  plain. 

She  cast  upon  each  glittering  star 

A  pale  and  queenly  smile, 
And  shed  her  silvery  beams  afar 

Adown  the  nebulous  aisle. 

She  peered  with  pale,  enchanting  face 
Through  ivy-clustered  nook; 

And  at  the  paupers  burial  place 
She  gave  a  pitying  look! 

Upon  the  churchyard  graves  beneath 

She  cast  a  ghostly  ray; 
And  paused  awile  o'er  floral  wreath, 

That  on  some  tombstone  lay! 

She  oft  admired  her  imagery, 

Mirrored  in  ocean  caves; 
She  held  a  midnight  revelry 

And  wavered  with  the  waves. 

And  ever  as  the  planets  roll 

In  glittering  parade, 
This  virgin  queen  doth  nightly  stroll 

Midst  starlit  serenade. 


SUNSET. 


The  river  had  caught  the  splendor 
From  the  palace  walls  at  last. 

And  shone  with  crimson  grandeur 
As  swiftly  it  glided  past. 

—  TheLaUice. 


STANLEY  FITSPATRICK. 

AMONG  the  Pacific  Coast  poets  whose  writings 
have  attracted  more  or  less  attention  throug^h 
eastern  publications  is  Stanley  Fitspatrick,  of  San 
Diego  County,  California.  She  is  prominent  in  the 
Theosophical  ranks  of  San  Diego,  and  is  a  well 
known  contributor  to  the  literary  organs  of  that 
school  of  thinkers.  She  has  a  home  in  Valley 
Centre,  and  a  fine  ranch  on  "Smith's  Mountain" 
in  the  same  county  where  she  stays  during  the  warm 
season  and  does  most  of  her  literary  work. 

J.  G.  C. 


BATTLE  CALL. 

The  day  of  conflict's  dawn  is  red. 
The  gathering  hosts  are  marching  by 

With  clanging  arms  and  martial  tread— 
The  sound  which  tell  the  strife  is  nigh. 

To  arms!  to  arms!  each  loyal  heart 
Responsive  trembles  at  the  call; 

Each  val'rous  soul  will  do  his  part 
To  win  the  victory  for  all. 

'  Tis  not  for  selfish  worldly  gain, 
For  cross  or  crescent,  king  or  crown. 

They  marshal!  on  the  battle  plain 
To  strike  the  bold  usurper  down. 

It  is  no  mortal  foe  they  seek. 

No  brother's  blood  they  wish  to  spill, 
Nor  strong  that  triumph  o'er  the  weak 

Their  good  to  gain  through  other's  ill. 

Ah  no!  The  world  has  never  yet 
Been  called  to  arm  for  such  a  fray, 

And  ne'er  such  countless  hosts  have  met 
As  those  that  bear  the  sword  to-day. 

'  Tis  hidden  foes — they  oppose — 
A  subtle  power  that  rules  the  earth. 

And  Nature  shudders  in  her  throes 
To  bring  the  Saviour,Trulh  to  birth. 

And  '  tis  not  only  mortal  hands 
Which  bear  aloft  the  spear  and  lance! 

Lo!  o'er  the  plain  angelic  bands 
With  swift  and  noiseless  feet  advance. 

They  league  with  mortal  men  in  fight. 
To  strive  with  giants  fierce  and  strong 

Who  long  have  trampled  Truth  and  Right, 
And  waved  the  crimson  flag  of  Wrong. 
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The  crimson  flag  shall  be  laid  low. 

The  giants  fall  to  rise  no  more  ; 
For  hymns  of  conquest  swell  and  flow 

Above  the  battles  din  and  roar. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROPHECY. 

I  AM  Illumd — the  prophet  and  seer — 
The  days  of  the  ages  unroll  to  my  sight, 

I  speak  to  the  wise — to  ears  that  can  hear — 
For  eyes  that  can  see  come  flashings  of  light. 

I  am  the  Ancient— the  hoary  with  age — 
The  priest  of  Milchez— the  prince  of  Salem— 

My  name  was  impressed  on  Creation's  first  page, 
The  wisest  have  sought  for  my  trailing  robe's  hem. 

^  am  Illum^ — the  vision  I  see 

Is  of  conflict  and  strife,  of  peril  and  fear, 
Of  power  and  might  ingulfed  in  the  sea! 

Of  glory  and  shame!  O  ears,  can  ye  hear? 

The  vision  I  see  is  of  pillage  and  blood 
On  fields  to  the  Nations  of  Now  all  unknown, 

Fields  that  are  strewn  with  the  whirlwind  and  flood, 
They  gamer  the  fruitage  of  that  they  have  sown — 

Plumes  of  great  armies  shall  dance  on  the  wave 

Of  destruction  that  rolls — a  sea  in  its  might, 
The  winds  and  the  waters  in  fury  shall  rave — 

0  eyes  that  are  blind!  can  ye  see  the  wild  sight? 

I  see  it  before  me — the  tossing  of  spears! 

1  hear  the  death-groans  which  thicken  the  blast, 
The  tumult  of  battle  now  filleth  mine  ears, 

0  dream  of  the  ages  that  sleep  in  the  Past! 

I  tell  thee  O  King!  who  sitteth  in  pride 
A  harvest  ye  reck  not  is  white  on  the  plain! 

I  tell  thee  O  Queen!  who  sits  by  his  side. 
The  storm  is  abroad  o*er  the  sullen  black  main! 

I  am  Illum^ — the  Ancient  of  days! 

1  am  Milchezor— the  Priest  and  the  King! 

I  speak  not  the  words  of  the  singer's  soft  lays— 
A  message  of  might  to  the  willing  I  bring. 

I  am  Illum^— the  Prophet  and  Seer! 

My  vision,  O  World!  is  of  that  which  shall  be! 
I  have  spoken.     He  that  hath  ears,  let  him  hear! 

He  that  hath  eyes— let  them  open  and  see! 


THE  MAIDEN'S  SONG. 

One  morning  fair  in  early  Spring 
A  maiden  tripped  the  green  fields  over 

And  soft  and  clear  she  sweet  did  sing 
While  plucking  heads  of  blooming  clover; 


So  sweet  she  sang  the  wild  birds  near 
All  paused  to  hear  the  glad  notes  fall. 

And  this  was  the  song  she  sang  so  clear: 
**  I  do  not  care  for  love  at  all — 

At  all— at  all— 
I  do  not  care  for  love  at  all." 

In  days  of  June  so  fresh  and  fair 

This  maiden  walked  among  the  grain 
And  still  upon  the  Summer  air 

Rang  out  the  singer's  sweet  refrain; 
A  sturdy  reaper  paused  to  hear 

Among  the  corn  so  fair  and  tall- 
He  caught  the  notes  so  silver  clear, 

**  I  do  not  care  for  love  at  all— 
'At  all— at  all— 

I  do  not  care  for  love  at  all." 

When  Autumn  came  the  damsel  strayed 

Across  the  fields  all  brown  and  bare 
More  fair  had  grown  the  blooming  maid — 

Her  song  still  rang  upon  the  air; 
The  reaper  paused  the  path  beside 

And  smiled  to  hear  the  clear  notes  fall, 
For  she  was  now  his  promised  bride 

And  sang,  **  O  love  is  all  in  all— 
Is  all  in  all — 

O  love  "  she  sang  '*  is  all  in  all." 


GLEN  CLAIRE. 

In  thee,  lone  glen,  my  heart  hath  found 
That  which  it  e'er  had  sought  m  vain; 

Beyond  the  world's  unceasing  sound 
It  found  the  truth  it  thought  was  slain. 

No  evil  is  but  want  of  light! 
Man  wants  but  wisdom  to  be  strong. 

Is  not  each  soul  a  part  of  Him 
Who  is  of  all  the  one  great  soul  ? 

E'en  though  in  some  the  flame  bum  dim 
He  still  is  part  of  nature's  whole. 

Man  was  not  made  to  trample  down 
All  that  is  helpless,  poor  or  weak! 

Shall  he  who  labors  swart  and  brown 
Bend  to  the  idler,  humble,  meek  ? 

Shall  woman,  in  whose  slender  form 
The  lives  of  nations  unborn  sleep, 

Still  shrink  before  rude  passion's  storm— 
The  place  of  slave  forever  keep? 

I  hear  the  voice  which  bids  me  rise 
As  from  among  the  sleeping  dead. 
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One  thing  is  as  another  good, 
Each  thing  is  but  a  part  of  one; 

Until  the  law  is  understood 
The  evil  for  the  good  is  done. 

When  wisdom  comes,  her  song  shall  be 
One  clear  and  never-ending  strain 

Of  truth  and  love,  of  justice  free, 
Nor  shall  her  singing  be  in  vain. 

The  time  is  coming,  brothers,  men, 
And  women,  sisters,  one  and  all; 

Ye  all  shall  stand  as  equals  then, 
Though  ye  be  great,  or  ye  be  small. 

There  is  no  ** small! ''  there  is  no  "great! " 
Ye  all  are  on  one  highway  vast; 

Ye  all  shall  reach  the  selfsame  gate — 
What  matter  then  if  first  or  last  ? 

What  is  the  good  we  fain  would  grasp; 

The  good  which  withers,  fades  and  dies; 
O  sisters!  brothers!  loose  your  clasp, 

A  deathless  good  in  wisdom  lies. 
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THOUGHTS. 

Whbrb  rests  the  wind  that's  tangled  my  hair, 
Made  pink  my  cheek  by  its  frolicsome  air. 
And  kissed  my  lips  so  debonair, 
Where  rests  the  wind,  I  wonder,  where  ? 

Where  go  the  clouds  so  rapturously  fair. 
That  capture  hearts,  and  souls  ensnare. 
They  are  going,  I  can  declare. 
But  where  go  the  clouds,  I  wonder,  where  ? 

Where  hide  the  stars  away  from  the  glare 
Of  the  sun's  bold  smile  and  hot  burning  stare; 
They,  too,  have  a  refuge,  a  home,  a  lair, 
Yet  where  hide  the  stars,  I  wonder,  where  ? 


And  Where's  the  Creator  who  these  mysteries  cre- 
ated, 
Where    now   is  the  Maker  whose  heart  was  so 

freighted 
With  love  for  His  creatures,  His  subject,  His  slave, 
That  the  light  of  their  sepulchre  is  the  Son  whom 

He  gave? 
He  liyes  and  He  reigns,  His  blessings  I  share, 
'Tis  enough!    'Tis  enough!    I  do  not  ask  se^A^r^. 


LIFE. 


Life  is  a  loom  in  action. 

We  furnish  the  woof  and  the  weft. 
The  shuttle  is  ever  in  motion. 

And  the  impress  of  deeds  are  left 
Upon  the  unfolding  pattern, 

Where  their  influence  none  can  deny, 
For  the  good  live  on  forever, 

And  the  bad  do  not  die — 
Do  not  die. 

Life  is  a  great  surging  river. 

We,  the  weak  vessels  at  sea, 
With  only  our  faith  for  a  rudder, 

An  anchor  to  guide  us  to  Thee 
For  shelter  when  storms  are  upon  us. 

For  peace  that  alone  Thou  canst  give. 
Our  thoughts  are  then  only  holy, 

And  the  bad  do  not  live — 
Do  not  live. 


NOVEMBER. 

LoNESOMB-like  an'  sorter  dreary, 
Winds  a-sighin',  soundin'  weary; 
Leaves  a-fallin'  everywhere. 
Sadness  come*  on  in  the  air. 
Birds  so  quiet,  quit  their  singin*, 
'Pears  like  every  day  keeps  bringin' 
Longer  hours  for  to  fill. 
Heap  o'  time  that's  hard  to  kill. 
Things  seem  mighty  plain  to  say. 
Life  is  passin'  fast  away. 
Makes  a  feller  kinder  blue, 
Sets  him  thinkin',  wonderin',  too, 
'Bout  this  fleetin'  thing,  called  life, 
'Bout  the  death  that  ends  the  strife, 
'Bout  the  friends  that's  come  and  went,. 
'Bout  the  days  already  spent, 
'Bout  the  absent,  'bout  the  dead. 
How  they  look,  the  words  they  said. 
Winds  a-sighin',  soundin'  weary. 
Lonesome-like  an'  sorter  dreary. 
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THE  FOOL'S  PRAYER. 

The  royal  feast  was  done.  The  King 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 

And  to  his  jester  cried:    "  Sir  Fool, 
Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer  I  " 

He  bowed  his  head  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool; 

His  pleading  voice  arose:  "  O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool! 

''  No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool; 

The  rod  must  heal  the  sin;  but.  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool! 

*•  *Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay; 

'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 

"  These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 
Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end; 

These  hard,  well  meaning  hands  are  thrust 
Among  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend. 

*'  The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung  ? 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung  ? 

"  Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 
The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all; 

But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

"  Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes; 

Men  crown  the  knave  and  scorge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will;  but  Thou,  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool!  ** 

The  room  was  hushed;  in  silence  rose 
The  King,  and  sought  his  gardens  cool, 

And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 
'*  Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool! " 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


THE  COAST-GUARD'S  STORY. 

Out  on  the  isle  of  Mona, 

Mona  with  rocks  so  red, 
^For  the  sins  of  the  wreckers  who^  prayed  there 
once, 

So  the  tradition  said, 


There  lived  a  sturdy  coast-guard. 

Watching  the  whole  night  long; 
And  he  sang  to  the  sea,  to  the  sea  sang  he, 

This  was  his  simple  song:— 

"Only  over  the  sea, 

Only  over  the  sea! 
There  my  love  doth  dwell,  she  that  loves  me  well, 

Waiting  and  looking  for  me." 

Singing  away  the  darkness, 

Unto  the  dawning  white, 
When  the  sea-gulls  came  screaming,  "A— i— e. 
Tisday!" 

Bats  shivered,  **Woe  for  night!" 

Out  of  the  waning  darkness. 

Driven  before  the  sun, 
A  ship  came  drifting,  and  drifting  fast, 
A  ship  with  never  a  sail  nor  mast. 

All  of  its  voyage  done. 

The  coast-guard  waited  with  hands  fast  clenched, 
Visage  a  purple  white, 

•*  Something  is  here  that  I  needs  must  fear, 
After  my  dream  last  night." 

The  ship  came  closer,  the  skeleton  ship- 
Tangle  of  shattered  ropes, 
Fragments  of  scattered  hopes, 
Did  round  its  timbers  cling; 

Among  the  shrouds,  in  a  hammock  of  wreck, 
A  dead  man's  form  did  swing. 

The  coast-guard  sprang  with  his  heavy  strenght. 

And  bore  the  body  down; 
He  drew  it  in  to  a  tomb-like  rock, — 

The  dead  man  seemed  to  frown. 

The  ship  went  courtseying  back  to  sea, 

Like  one  whose  task  was  done; 
The  coast-guard  stood,  in  a  daze  stood  he, 

Before  the  blinding  sun. 

Off  all  he  rescued  from  out  the  sea 

He  saw  one  hand  alone; 
On  all  the  hand  he  could  only  see 

One  well-remembered  stone. 

"  O  ring!  "  the  coast-guard  cried, 

"  How  hast  thou  come  to  this  ? 
The  ring  I  g^ave  her,  my  promised  bride. 

With  many  a  tear  and  kiss  ? 

"  Man,  didst  thou  slay  my  wife  ? 

Though  thou  wert  three  times  dead 
I  would  avenge  her,  would  claim  thy  life 

For  each  dear  hair  of  her  head. 
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*'  Or  did  she  give  my  ring  ? 

How  could  such  vileness  be? 
Man,  with  the  truth  at  your  black  false  heart, 

Declare  it  now  to  me!  '* — 
The  dead  man  smiled  with  an  awful  calm, 

And  not  a  word  said  he. 

"Ifshe  be  false!  O  God, 

Thou  who  the  truth  canst  tell." 
The  coast-guard  swayed  like  a  tree  up-torn, 

And  on  his  knees  he  fell. 

He  grasped  the  fingers  stiff, 

And  loosed  them  one  by  one; 
The  dead  man's  hand  was  a  faithful  hand, 

Its  work  was  nearly  done. 

A  letter,  held  till  now, 

Dropped  from  the  open  palm; 
The  case  was  sealed  with  the  coast-guard's  name — 

He  read  in  dream-like  calm. 

**  Love,*'  so  it  ran,  "  I  am  writing, 

Writing  our  last  good-bye; 
I  send  the  ring  by  a  trusty  hand, 

For  they  say  I  must  die,  must  die. 

**  Do  not  be  broken-hearted. 

Lover  so  true,  so  dear; 
The  pain  is  nothing, — I  think  of  you, 

And  I  know  that  you  fain  were  here. 

**  But  you  must  hold  your  post,  dear, 

Must  not  be  ruined  for  me; 
Before  my  letter  can  reach  you,  love, 

I  shall  see  you  across  the  sea. 

*'  Only  a  little  while,  dear, 

You  will  be  free,  be  free! 
We  two  shall  meet  on  the  golden  street, 

In  the  city  that  knows  no  sea. 
Love,  true  love! 

Be  happy,  not  sad,  for  me." 

The  letter  dropt  from  his  palsied  hand. 
Two  men  lay  stretched  on  the  shifting  strand 
Like  brothers  lay,  in  a  close  embrace. 
The  cold  sea- spray  on  each  pale,  pale  face. 
But  the  one  to  whom  living  meant  only  pain, 
Was  the  one  to  be  laden  with  life  again. 

Many  a  year  has  vanished; 

Gray  is  the  coast-guard  now, 
With  a  shadowy  smile  in  his  tender  eyes, 

Strength  on  his  patient  brow. 

Still  at  his  work  he  paces, 

Watching  the  whole  night  long; 
And  the  birds,  his  companions,  asleep  on  high, 

Hear  not  his  passionate  song. 


'*  Only  over  the  sea 

Only  over  the  sea! 
There  my  love  doth  dwell,  she  that  loves  me  well. 

Waiting  and  looking  for  me." 

Sarah  Williams. 


A  THANKSGIVING  SONG. 

Come,  uncles  and  cousins;  come,  nieces  and  aunts; 
Come,  nq^hews  and  brothers — no  won^ts  and  no 

cantos; 
Put  business,  and  shopping,  and  school-books  away; 
The  year  has  rolled  round— it  is  Thanksgiving  day. 

Come  home  from  the  college,  ye  ringlet-haired 

youth, 
Come  home  from  your  factories,  Ann,  Kate  and 

Ruth; 
From  the  anvil,  the  counter,  the  farm,  come  away; 
Home,  home  with  you  all — it  is  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  table  is  spread,  and  the  dinner  is  dressed; 
The  cooks  and  the  mothers  have  all  done  their 

best; 
No  Caliph  of  Bagdad  e'er  Saw  such  display, 
Or  dreamed  of  a  treat  like  our  Thanksgiving  day. 

Pies,  puddings  and  custards;   pigs,   oysters  and 

nuts. 
Come  forward  and  seize  them,  without  ifs  and  buts; 
Bring  none  of  your  slim  little  appetites  here — 
Thanksgiving  day  comes  only  once  in  a  year. 

Thrice  welcome  the  day  in  its  annual  round! 
What  treasures  of  love  in  its  bosom  are  found! 
New  England's  high  holiday,  ancient  and  dear, 
'Twould  be  twice  as  welcome,  if  twice  in  a  year. 

Now  children  revisit  the  darling  old  place, 

And  brother  and  sister,  long  parted,  embrace; 

The  family  circle's  united  once  more. 

And  the  same  voices  shout  at  the  old  cottage  door. 

The  grandfather  smiles  on  the  innocent  mirth. 
And  blesses  the  Power  that  has  guarded  his  hearth; 
He  remembers  no  trouble,  he  feels  no  decay. 
But  thinks  his  whole  life  has  been  Thanksgiving 
day. 

Then  praise  for  the  past  and  the  present  we  sing, 
And,  trustful,  await  what  the  future  may  bring; 
Let  doubt  and  repining  be  banished  away, 
And  the  whole  of  our  lives  be  a  Thanksgiving  day. 

Hbnry  Warb. 
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THE  RIPPLE'S  SONG. 

Across  the  mirrowed  lake 
The  ripples  rise  and  break. 

As  zephcrs  from  the  woodland  crown 

Come  floating:  down, 
And  there  their  winglets  shake. 

And  if  they  dip  them  sweet 
Refreshing  in  the  heat, 

The  pebbles  tell  it  on  the  shore 

With  long  encore, 
Where  soft  the  ripples  beat. 

One  several  song  to  each 
Who  listens  what  they  teach, 
The  heart  translates  the  monotone 
And  tells  alone 
The  loiterer  on  the  beacl\. 

DwiGHT  Williams. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

BORN  AUGUST  29TH,  1809;  DIED  7TH 
OCTOBER,  1894. 

Friend  of  long  years,  tho'  dead,  yet  evermore 

By  the  hearthside,  when  toils  of  day  are  o'er, 
And  musing  over  **  Songs  in  Many  Keys,'* 
"Rhymes  of  an  Hour,"  and  "In  the  Quiet 
Days,*' 

**  Before  the  Curfew,"   I  will  know  thee  near, — 
Beside  me  in  the  arm  chair  at  thine  ease, 
Looking  into  my  face  with  kindly  gaze 

From  lovelit  eyes,  that  made  thee,  oh,  so  dear. 

I've  loved  thee  from  the  fifties,  and  thy  lays 
Have  sweet'ned  all  my  life  in  shine  or  shade; 
Poet  I  the  world  is  poorer  that  thou  art  dead; 
But  thy  pure  spirit  is  with  Sons  of  Song, 
Whose  heart-throbs  gave  to  earth  its  brightest 
rays, 
And  to-day  bring  a  joy  Heaven's  bowers  among. 

John  Fullerton. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


PAIN. 


Thou  drear  companion  of  the  slow  night-hours, 
Thou  sharpener  of  the  soul  I    Long,  long  had  I 
Waged  weary  combat  with  thee,  though  my  cry 
Of  anguish  only  cheered  thy  mocking  powers, 

As  through  the  years  we  strove;  no  respite  ours. 


Till,  lo!  one  day  each  breathed  victorious  sigh, 

The  master,  thou,  of  my  mortality, 

But  master  who  beneath  my  spirit  cowers 

Its  slave  forever.    Now  fast  (riends  are  we, 
My  vanquished  victor  Pain,  and  much  I  owe 
To  thy  stern  fellowship:  through  thee  I  see 

With  quickened  sense  all  things  both  high  and  low, 
For  knowing  all  that  I  can  never  be, 
Tutored  by  thee,  all  wider  life  I  know. 

Elizabeth  West. 

—  The  Century  Magazine^  October^  1894. 


LAND  OP  MY  DRJSAMS. 

0  SPACIOUS,  splendid  Land  that  no  man  knows, 
Whose  mistery  as  the  tideless  sea  is  deep, 
Whose  beauty  haunts  me  in  the  court  of  sleep! 

What  whispering  wind  from  thy  hid  garden  blows  ? 

Sweet  with  the  breath  of  Love's  celestial  rose  ? 
What  fields  hast  thou  that  mortal  may  not  reap  ? 
What  soft  enchantment  do  those  meadows  keep 
Through  which  Life's  bright,   unfathomed  river 
flows  ? 

1  can  resist  thy  charm  when  noon  is  nigh; 

Mine  ears  are  deafened  while  earth's  clamors  rave; 

But  now  the  sun  has  set,  the  winds  are  low, 
And  night  with  her  proud  company  draws  nigh, 

Thy  spell  prevails,  thy  mystic  joy's  I  crave — 

Land  of  my  Dreams,  I  wilt  arise  and  go. 

Louise  Chandler  Moultom. 
—  The  Atlantic  Monthly^  October^  1894. 


THE  TEACHER  DID. 

A  RONDEAU  OF  A  WESTERN  SCHOOL. 

*'  Hold  up  your  hands,"  the  teacher  cried, 
And  would  have  added  this  beside, 
"You  who  have  been  to  school  at  all," 
For  young  and  old  and  large  and  small 
Had  gathered  there  from  near  and  wide. 

It  was  not  easy  to  divide 
The  motley  throng,  so  to  decide. 
He  raised  his  voice  in  sudden  call, 
*'  Hold  up  your  hands!" 

Some  children  screamed,  while  others  tried 
Beneath  the  furniture  to  hide; 
But  one  game  infant,  near  the  wall, 
Pulled  forth  a  "  gun  "  and  yelled  "  By  gol! 
I  haint  no  tender-footed  snide; 
Hold  up  your  hands! ' ' 

J.  Edmund  V.  Cook. 
-In  A  Patch  of  Pansies. 
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UNCROWNED. 

Love  looked  upon  tne  with  immortal  eyes, 

And  I  became  a  god  with  heart  of  flame; 

Faith,  with  a  woman's  lips,  pronounced  my 
name 
Full  tenderly,  entreating,  loverwise. 
Each  spake  unto  me  in  the  other's  guise; 

Love  said:    Believe,     Un faith  is  true  love's 
shame 

And  like  a  benison  Faith's  whisper  came: 
Love  is  the  deepest  of  my  mysteries. 

Then  I  who  lacked  fine  fibre  to  perceive 
Life's  high  beatitudes,  trailed  in  the  dust 
The  chaplet  Heaven  had  placed  upon  my  head; 
Alas!  in  loving  I  could  not  believe; 
I  dallied  with  the  courtesan  Distrust; 
I  questioned!    Faith  and  Love  together  fled. 
Francis  Howard  Williams. 
-In  The  Flute-player, 


THE  TRAITOR. 

He  gave  a  patriot's  birthright  for  the  fame 

Of  purchased  power  that  left  his  soul  forlorn; 
So  History's  thunder  rolls  above  his  name, 
Cleft  by  the  lightning  of  a  nation's  scorn. 

William  H  Havne. 
— Lippincotfs  Magazine^  November ^  1894, 


THOUGHT'MAGNETS. 

With  each  strong  thought,  with  every  earnest  long- 
ing 

For  aught  thou  deemest  needful  to  thy  soul, 
Invisible  vast  forces  are  set  thronging 

Between  thee  and  that  goal. 

'Tis  only  when  some  hidden  weakness  alters 
And  changes  thy  desire,  or  makes  it  less. 

That  this  mysterious  army  ever  falters 
Or  stops  short  of  success. 

Thought  is  a  magnet;  and  the  longed-for  pleasure. 
Or  boon,  or  aim«  or  object,  is  the  steel; 

And  its  attainment  hangs  but  on  the  measure 
Of  what  thy  soul  can  feel. 

Ella  Whebler  Wilcox. 
—  The  Independent,  October  11,  j8^. 


NATURE'S  PALACE. 

What  courts  of  stone  can  match  the  deep  green 
wood. 
Where  verdant  oaks  and  maples  spreading  meet 
With  ferns  and  flowers  and  mosses  for  the  feet» 

And  for  man's  din,  sweet  nature's  solitude. 


THE  SUNKEN  SHIP. 

Five  hundred  fathoms  deep  the  vessel  lies, 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  crual  sea; 

And  all  the  love  that  ever  cared  for  me 
Is  at  the  helm,  and  it  will  never  rise. 

Clarence  Hawkes, 
•^  The  Peterson  Magazine,  October,  1894, 
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NOTES. 


Olmstead.  "Noblesse  Oblige"  was  uTitten 
for  Ingham  University  semi-centennial  celebration, 
1885.  "Noblesse  Oblige  "  is  the  Ingham  Univer- 
sity motto. 

Landor.  Iphigenia,  in  Grecian  Legend,  daugh- 
ter of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  Her  father, 
having  offended  Diana  vowed  to  make  atonement 
by  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  the  most  beautiful 
thing  bom  within  the  year.  This  happened  to  be 
Iphigenia.  Agamemnon  long  delayed  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  his  vow,  but  at  length  the  Trojan  expe- 
dition drew  on  and  the  Greek  fleet  being  detained 
in  Aulis  by  a  calm,  the  seer  Calchas  declared  that 
Agamemnon  must  keep  his  promise.  When 
Iphigenia  was  brought  to  the  altar,  however,  she 
disappeared  and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  stead. 
The  legend  is  of  post-Homeric  origin.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  wrought  into  Grecian  poetry. 
In  modem  literature,  it  has  been  employed  with 
great  genius  and  poetic  art  by  Gcethe  in  iphigenia 
a&f  Touris, 

Peckham.  "From  Myth  to  Materialism."  The 
myth  says  that  Zeus  swallowed  his  wife  Metis  (or 
Intelligence)  lest  the  child  should  be  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  father. 

Craik.  "  Phillip  my  King,"  was  published  in 
The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  April,  1892,  Vol.  IV, 
and  "Too  Late,"  in  February,  1894,  Vol.  VI. 

Ibid.  "Cathair  Fhargus."  A  mountain  in  the 
Island  of  Arran,  the  summit  of  which  resembles  a 
gigantic  human  profile. 
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THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY  was 
bom  in  Rothley  Temple, in  Leicestershire, Cam- 
bridge,in  i8co,and  was  the  son  ofZachary  Macaulay. 
After  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  private 
schools,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1824  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1826  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 
vigorously  followed  law.  He  wrote  articles  for 
Charles  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine^  and  his 
world-famed  articles  on  Milton,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  appeared  in  1825.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay was  recognized  as  an  orator  of  marked 
ability.  His  speeches,  particularly  those  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  made  a  deep  impression.  In  1834,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Indian  Council 
in  Calcutta,  with  a  salary  of  ;f  10,000  a  year,  ^e 
remained  in  India  four  years,  and  in  addition  to 
his  work  in  the  Council,  was  appointed  president 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  Indian  law,  and 
drew  up  the  draft  of  what  finally  became  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  which  won  such  applause  from 
jurists.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  returned 
member  for  Edinburgh,  and  in  1839  ^^  appointed 
Secretary  of  War.  During  the  years  that  followed 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  practical  politics,  till  the 
year  1847,  when  he  retired  to  private  life,  for  nou/ 
it  was  his  ambition  to  become  a  great  historian. 
In  December,  1848,  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
History  of  England  was  published,  and  from  that 
on,  his  literary  career  was  one  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. The  sale  of  his  books  was  enormous.  He 
found  in  such  success,  rich  compensation  for  his 
renunciation  of  politics.  He  was  a  famous  scholar 
and  soon  became  a  rich  man  who  enjoyed  life 
thoroughly  so  long  as  he  had  health,  but  he  was 
known  to  be  suffering  from  heart  disease.  In  1857 
his  literary  eminence  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 
He  died  a  bachelor,  on  December  28th,  1859,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Macaulay's 


personality  was  charming,  his  wonderful  conversa- 
tional powers  made  him  ever  a  welcome  guest.  He 
was  generous,  and  a  high  standard  of  morals 
marked  his  public  life  ;  he  was  a  true  friend  and  a 
placable  foe.  Thomas  Macaulay' s  gifts  are  too 
varied  to  be  readily  studied.  His  opinions  are 
always  boldly  expressed,  without  hesitation,  qualifi- 
cation or  apology.  His  style  is  lofty  and  attractive 
also.  The  explanation  of  his  great  popularity  and 
prosperity  may  be  found  in  his  profound  belief  in 
himself  and  the  ideals  of  his  age.  Macaulay's 
name  will  ever  be  revered  by  those  familiar  with 
English  literature.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  striking  ballads  of  "Ivry"  and  the 
**  Armada  "  and  **  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

I.  R.  W. 


IVRY. 


Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all 

glories  are! 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  Leige,  King  Henry  of 

Navarre! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city 

of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our 

joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought 

thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!    a  single  field  hath  turned  the 

chance  of  war. 
Hurrah  1  Hurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the 

dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 

array; 
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With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel 

peers, 
And   Appenzel's   stout   infantry,    and    Egmont's 

Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Loraine,  the  curses 

of  our  land; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon 

in  his  hand: 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's 

empurpled  flood, 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his 

blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the 

fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of 

Navarre. 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour 

drest, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his 

eye; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was 

stem  and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from 

wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  *'God  save 

our  Lord  the  King!  '* 
''And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he 

may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst 

the  ranks  of  war, 
And    be   your   orifiamme   to-day   the   helmet  of 

Navarre." 

Hurrah!  the  foes  are  moving.     Hark  to  the  min- 
gled din 
Of  fife,   and  steed,   and  trump,   and  drum,  and 

roaring  culverin. 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 

plain. 
With    all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and 

Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 

France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — upon  them  with  the 

lance. 
A  thousand  spurs-  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand 

spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the 

snow-white  crest; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like 

a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 


Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.     Mayenne 

hath  turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish 

count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 

Biscay  gale; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 

and  cloven  mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along 

our  van, 
''  Remember  St  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  from 

man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  *'No  Frenchman  is 

my  foe: 
Down,  down  with   every   foreigner,  but  let  your 

brethren  go." 
Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or 

in  war, 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of 

Navarre  ? 

Right  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought 

for  France  to-day; 
And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a 

prey. 
But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight; 
And  the  good  Lord  of  Rosny  has  ta'en  the  comet 

white. 
Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  comet  white  hath 

ta'en, 
The  comet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of 

false  Lorraine. 
Up  with  it  high;  unfurl  it  wide;  that  all  the  host 

may  know 
How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which 

wrought  his  church  such  woe. 
Then  on  the  ground,  while  tmmpets  sound  their 

loudest  point  of  war. 
Fling  the  red  shreds,  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of 

Navarre. 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna;  ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne; 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who 

never  shall  return. 
Ho!  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor 

spearmen's  souls. 
Ho!  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your 

arms  be  bright; 
Ho!   burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and 

ward  to-night. 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  slave, 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the 

valour  of  the  brave* 
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Then  glory  to   His  holy  name,  from  whom  all 

glories  are; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of 

Navarre. 


THE  ROMAN  FATHER'S  SACRIFICE. 
FROM  "Virginia." 

Staightway  Virginius  led  the  maid 

A  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood, 

Piled  up  with  horn  and  hide, 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway, 

Where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer 

The  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block 

Had  laid  his  whittle  down: 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up. 

And  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim, 

And  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
Aud  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake, 

•*  Farewell,  sweet  child!  Farewell  I 

**  O,  how  I  loved  my  darling! 

Though  stem  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  know'st  I  was  not  so, — 

Who  could  be  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me! 

How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold 

When  I  came  back  last  year! 

**  And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure 

To  see  my  civic  crown, 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up, 

And  bought  me  forth  my  gown! 
Now,  all  these  things  are  over, — 

Yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways. 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle. 

Thy  snatches  of  old  lays; 

**  And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth, 

Or  smile  when  I  return, 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed. 

Or  weep  upon  his  urn. 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest 

Within  the  Roman  walls, 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth 

Of  Capua*s  marble  halls. 

**  Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile. 

Must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice, 

The  silence  of  the  tomb. 


The  time  is  come  !    See  how  he  points 

His  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief, 

Like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  ! 

"With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems 

That,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath,  in  his  despair, 

One  fearful  refuge  left. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand 

I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows, 

The  portion  of  the  slave; 

"Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil, 

That  pssseth  taunt  and  blow, — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not. 

Which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more. 

And  give  me  one  more  kiss; 
And  now,  mme  own  dear  little  girl, 

There  is  no  way  but  this  " 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel, 

And  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth, 

And  with  one  sob  she  died. 
Then,  for  a  little  moment. 

All  people  held  their  breath; 
And  through  the  crowded  forum 

Was  stillness  as  of  death; 

And  in  another  moment 

Brake  forth,  from  one  and  all, 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians 

Were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces 

Shrieking  fled  home  amain  ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech  ;  and  some 

Ran  to  lift  up  the  slain. 

Some  felt  her  lips  arid  little  wrist. 

If  life  might  there  be  found  ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast, 

And  strove  to  staunch  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  staunched  ; 

For  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight 

Against  a  Volscian  foe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed, 

He  shuddered  and  sank  down, 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space 

With  the  comer  of  his  gown  ; 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes, 

Virginius  tottered  nigh. 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat, 

And  held  the  knife  on  high. 
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"  O  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom, 

Avengers  of  the  slain, 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you 

Do  right  between  us  twain  ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius 

Hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius, 

And  all  the  Claudian  line ! " 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child, 

And  turned  and  went  his  way ; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance 

To  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan, 

And  then,  with  steadfast  feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place 

Unto  the  Sacred  Street. 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius  : 

"Stop  him  ;  alive  or  dead  ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper 

To  the  man  who  brings  his  head/' 
He  looked  upon  his  clients  ; 

But  none  would  work  his  will. 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors ; 

But  they  trembled  and  stood  still. 

And  as  Virginius  through  the  press 

His  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude 

Fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety 

Unto  his  woful  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp 

What  deeds  are  done  in  Rome. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

FROM   **HORATIUS." 

Thbn  out  spake  brave  Horatious, 

The  captain  of  the  gate: 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods. 

"And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame? 


"  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  straight  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ? 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he: 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.** 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he: 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.** 


Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army. 

Right  glorious  to  behold. 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  three. 


AUSTER. 


But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place. 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed, 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  colored  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire. 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus. 

And  seized  Black  Auster's  rei|n. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath. 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
"The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide, 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride  ! " 

"BaUU  of  the  Lake  RegiUus. 
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EDWARD  PAYSON  JACKSON. 

THE  following  paragraph  from  AppletotCs  Cycle- 
pcedia  of  American  Biography  will  not  only 
serve  as  the  groundwork  for  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author  of  the  following  poems,  but  will  also 
indicate  into  how  few  words  the  record  of  a  busy 
and  useful  life  may  be  compressed.  "Jackson, 
Edward  Payson,  author,  born  in  Erzeroum,  Turkey, 
15th  March,  1840.  His  parents  were  American 
missionaries  in  Turkey.  Edward  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1845,  and  was  graduated  in  1863 
at  Amherst,  where  he  was  poet  of  his  class.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  45th  and  5th  Mass. 
regiments.  Since  1877  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  master 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  has  published 
*  Mathematical  Geography '  (New  York  1873)  *  A 
Demigod*  (Harper  &  Brothers  1886)  and  'The 
Earth  in  Space '  (Heath  &  Co.  Boston,  1887)."  Mr. 
Jackson's  life  has  been  one  of  aspiration  and 
achievement.  He  was  graduated  with  honor  from 
his  college,  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  a  private 
and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His  novel  "  A 
Demigod  "  was  published  anonymously  and  was 
variously  attributed  to  other  noted  novelists.  In 
1889  the  American  Secular  Union  offered  a  prize  o^ 
|i,ooo— for  the  best  essay  adapted  to  aid  in  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  purest  principles  of 
morality  without  inculcating  religious  doctrines  and 
in  1891,  this  prize  was  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Jackson  for  a  work  entitled ''Character  Building. 
A  Master's  talks  with  His  Pupils/*  and  Nicholas  P. 
Oilman  for  a  work  entitled  "  The  Laws  of  Daily 
Conduct'*  Both  of  these  works  were  published 
separately  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  and  also 
united  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Conduct  as  a  fine  art  *' 
(1891).  Mr.  Jackson  resides  in  Dorchester,  one  pf 
the  most  beautiful  suburban  parts  of  Boston  and  is 
a  well  known  member  and  post  commander  of  Post 
68,  G.  A.  R.  and  president  of  the  famous  Chick-  I 
atawbut  Club  of  Boston.  L.  M.       ' 


THE  CHAMPION. 

Exultant,  proud 

The  hero  bowed 
To  the  eager,  worshipping,  countless  crowd, 

Then  stood  upright, 

Like  a  victor  knight, 
A  figure  of  virile  grace  and  might. 

From  the  Temple  of  Fame 

The  priestess  came 
To  write  on  her  tablet  the  hero's  name. 

And  now  behold 

His  name  enrolled 


On  the  virgin  tablet  in  script  of  gold. 

Then  she  asked,  "  O  son, 

What  hast  thou  done 
For  the  meed  of  glory  thou  hast  won  ? 

From  sword  and  brand, 

From  traitor's  hand 
That  sought  to  ruin  the  father-land— 

*Twas  thine  to  save  ? 

Mine  edict  gave 
Freedom  and  manhood  to  the  slave  ?  " 

The  hero  heard; 

But  never  a  word 
Of  his  the  listening  silence  stirred. 

"  An  orator  then," 

She  asked  again,  ' 

"  Thou  swayest  at  will  thy  fellow-men  ? 

Doth  a  poet's  soul 

Thy  name  enroll, 
And  crown  thy  head  with  its  aureole  ? 

Or  dost  thou  bless, 

By  Heaven's  grace. 
With  holy  counsels  a  fallen  race  ?  *' 

His  dull  head  hung, 

And  his  surly  tongue 
At  the  priestess*  feet  this  answer  fiung: 

**That*s  not  my  lay; 

*Ta*n*t  in  my  way 
To  gabble  or  scribble,  or  preach  and  pray." 

Ill-pleased,  she  viewed 

The  multitude 
Adbring,  and  her  quest  renewed: 

"Then  hath  thy  hand 

Wrought  out  some  grand 
Achievement  by  thy  genius  planned  ?  ** 

His  fierce  eye  shone 

As  it  looked  upon 
His  hand,  a  hammer  of  bone  and  brawn! 

She  understood; 

**  *Tis  a  hand  imbued 
In  the  blood  of  a  slaughered  multitude; 

Some  warrior  great, 

Man  rulest  fate 
Of  pope  and  emperor,  church  and  state  ? 

Well,  men  must  die!** 

And  her  sorrowful  eye 
Gazed  on  his  brute-like  majesty. 

No  flush  of  shame 

With  his  anawer  came: 
"No,  priestess;  that  is  not  niy  game. 

I  say  with  pride. 

These  fists  defied 
The  world— at  a  thousand  pounds  a  side !  *' 

Contemptuous  burned 

Her  eyes,  she  spumed 
Her  tablet  from  her,  then  home  returned. 

And  there  she  stood, 
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From  her  attitude 
Scorning  the  man  and  the  multitude. 

But  a  big,  broad  zone 

With  jewels  shone 
Round  his  huge  bulk  of  brawn  and  bone. 


KING  CARLOS  AND  THE  FISHERMAN. 

Rudolph  the  fisher  moored  his  boat, 
And  slowly  climbed  the  beach; 

A  barefoot  lad  came  running  down 
With  eager,  childish  speech: 

"O  father,  what  is  yonder  ship 

With  golden  figurehead. 
And  all  those  soldiers  on  the  deck? " 

The  father  turned  and  said, 

"  It  is  the  flag-ship  of  the  fleet; 

King  Carlos  is  aboard: 
It  was  but  now  the  fortress  guns 

Their  royal  welcome  roared. 

**  Oh,  that  to  me  such  reverence 
Were  paid  in  thunder  tone! 

Oh,  that  my  hut  a  palace  were, 
My  fishing-boat  a  throne! 

"Then  wouldst  thou  be  a  noble  prince. 
Thy  mother  dear,  a  queen! 

But  what  am  I  ?  a  fisherman, 
Toilworn,  and  poor,  and  mean. 

"His  Majesty  would  look  on  me. 
If  we  by  chance  should  meet. 

No  more  than  on  the  very  dust 
Beneath  his  royal  feet !  '* 

Under  a  silken  canopy, 
On  deck,  King  Carlos  sate: 

His  lips  were  pale,  his  soul  was  bowed 
Beneath  the  leaden  weight 

Of  cares  that  only  empire  knows. 

He  heaved  a  weary  sigh, 
As  on  the  little  fishing-boat 

He  fixed  his  anxious  eye. 

"O  happy  fate!  in  yonder  skiiT." 
Quoth  he,  '*the  waves  to  ride. 

And  never  know  a  care  beyond 
The  rising  of  the  tide!*' 


MY   CUBAN   LOVE. 

I  Love  her,  yet  I  hate  her; 

I  would  I  could  forget 
The  subtest  fascinator 

I  ever  met. 


A  halo  floats  about  her, 

An  azure  aureole — 
I  can  not  live  without  her, 

Upon  my  soul! 

I  hold  a  taper  finger 

Within  my  finger  tips, 
And  on  it  fondly  linger 

My  eager  lips. 

Oh,  would  that  I  could  sever 

Her  adamantine  chain! 
Its  magic  links  should  never 

Bind  me  again! 

You've  seen  this  witch  provoking. 
Whose  charms  so  potent  are, 

If  you  have  seen  me  smoking 
My  dear  cigar. 


THE  DOUBLE  FOUNTAIN. 

Her  sensitive.  Madonna  face 
With  silent  grief  was  eloquent; 
Her  queenly  head  was  lowly  bent 

With  a  lily's  drooping  grace. 

What  cloud  was  it  that  shadowed  all 
The  azure  of  those  fairy  skies — 
The  heavenly  azure  of  her  eyes— 

Within  the  banquet  hall  ? 

*'  Oh,  tell  me,  is  there  no  relief, 

No  solace  for  thy  tearful  woe  ? 

Oh,  say,  where  lies."  I  murmured  low, 
"The  fountain  of  thy  grief?  " 

**  'Tis  there  ! "  she  answered  with  a  frown. 
**That  font,  with  tears  and  coffee  filled— 
That  stupid,  blundering  waiter  spilled 

A  cupful  on  my  gown! " 


WANTON  PLAY. 

As  a  child  builds  castles  in  the  sand, 

And  when  it  has  built  and  gazed  its  fill, 
With  one  rude  sweep  of  its  little  hand, 

Wipes  out  the  work  of  its  care  and  skill, 
So  Nature  builds,  in  her  wanton  play, 

A  cloud  or  a  nation,  and  anon. 
With  merciless  hand  she  sweeps  away 

Her  cunning  work — and  still  plays  on. 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  SONG. 

By  one  fierce  battle  was  a  nation  freed. 
In  nameless  sepulchres  the  heroes  lie; 

But  he  who  only  sung  their  valiant  deed 
Hath  cheaply  purchased  immortality. 
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MARIAN    TAYLOR. 

MRS.  TAYLOR  was  born  in  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  England,  Jan.  14th.,  1861,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  William  Coulter.  Her  general  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  private  schools  in  London 
whither  she  went  at  an  early  date,  owing  to  the  death 
of  her  mother.  There  in  the  home  of  her  uncle, 
Thomas  Bacon,  who  held  a  high  position  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  she  passed  much  of  her  youthful  life, 
under  the  care  of  a  loving  aunt,and  had  many  advant- 
ages. She  continued  her  study  of  music  after  child- 
hood at  the  Grove  Music  Academy,  Liverpool, 
and  afterwards  in  the  metropolis  at  the  London 
Conservatoire  of  Music,  where  she  gained  a  scholar- 
ship for  vocal  proficiency.  She  then  began  to  give 
lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  herself,  and 
also,  for  several  seasons,  filled  concert  engage- 
ments— receiving  high  commendations  from  the 
press.  At  this  juncture  the  illness  of  her  father 
called  her  to  Belfast,  where  she  meet  Mr.  Edmund 
Taylor,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land  from 
New  York,  in  which  city  he  was  engaged  in  business 
as  an  importer  of  Irish  linens.  After  an  acquain- 
tance of  nearly  two  years  they  were  married  in  Eng- 
land in  1887.  They  immediately  went  to  San 
Francisco,  to  which  city  Mr.  Taylor  transferred  his 
business.  One  child,  a  son,  has  blessed  their  union. 
For  seven  years  past,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  much 
engaged  in  writting  for  the  press— poems,  sketches 
of  travel,  and  articles  on  current  topics;  for  local 
and  Eastern  papers,  dailies  and  magazines.  Mrs. 
Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's 
Press  Association,  but,  not  having  robust  health, 
she  has  to  limit  her  attentions  to  what  she  deems  of 
prior  importance,  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and 
and  religion.  In  the  Methodist  Church,  to  which 
she  belongs,  she  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  and  her  efforts,  by  voice  and  pen, 
are  greatly  appreciated  and  widely  efficent. 

G.  B. 


STORM  AND  SUNSHINE. 

Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning  {Ps.  xxx). 

Thb  somber  pall  of  darkness  casts  its  shadow  o'er 

the  earth; 
The  corn-fields  are  deserted,  gone  the  frolic  and  the 

mirth; 
The  moon  her  lamp  hath  hidden  'neath  the  burring, 

restless  clouds 
That  sweep  the  vaulted  heavens,  like  vast-trailing, 

ghostly  shrouds; 


!  Sad  winds  are  moaning  dirges  to  the  waves,  as  up 
I  they  leap; 

All  nature  seems  in  unrest,  like  a  child  that  can  not 
sleep;  • 

The  trees  are  rocking  madly  in  a  frenzy  of  despair. 

All  reckless  of  the  birdlings  vainly  seeking  shelter 
there. 

A  woman,  from  her  casement,  looks -with  wild  and 
weeping  eyes 

Upon  the  earth  m  travail,  and  upon  the  storm- 
tossed  skies. 

Her  heart  is  torn  with  anguish,  and  she  cries  aloud 
in  pain, 

"  O  God,  in  mercy  pity  me,  and  send  me  peace 
again." 

The  glorious  sun  is  rising  in  his  majesty  and  might. 
The  earth  with  roseate  blushes  greets  his  coming 

with  delight; 
The  corn-ears  whisper  wisely,  *'Tis  the  breaking  of 

the  day," 
While  birds  begin  to  carol  in  the  trees  not  far  away. 
The  wind  is  singing  softly  to  the  waves  a  lullaby, 
That  stills  them,  as  a  mother  stills  her  fretful  infant's 

cry; 
The  elements  their  warfare  have  agreed  once  more 

to  cease. 
That  on  the  brow  of  nature  may  descend  the  hush 

of  peace. 

The  sun  upon  a  window  shines  with  tender,  solemn 

light, 
Illumining  a  woman,  gazing  out  upon  the  sight 
Of  earth  and  skies  resplendent,  like  her  own  glad 

heart  within 
Since  God  spake  words  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of 

battle's  din. 

O  summer  winds,  your  story  tell,    with  gentle, 

wooing  breath — 
How  joy  is  bom  of  sorrow,  and  how  life  is  bom  of 

death  I 


**THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

'  When  we  are  sick  God  sends  His  messengers  to  us." 

Thky  brought  me  lovely  roses— 
And  they  filled  my  room  with  light. 
Till  the  air  seemed  full  of  gladness 
That  had  naught  in  it  of  sadness 
And  with  joy  my  eyes  grew  bright. 

They  brought  me  fragrant  violets — 
And  they  pinned  them  to  my  breast; 
And  their  gentle  sweet  caressing 
Was  surely  Heaven's  own  blessing 
For  my  heart  was  soothed  to  rest« 
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They  brought  me  the  chrysanthemum- 
And  with  tender  voice  it  said, — 
"  Look  beloved !    From  thy  repining, 
At  tHe  glorious  sun  still  shinging 
In  the  blue  sky  overhead.'' 

O  flowers  from  Heaven's  garden 
Ye  hav^  come  my  pain  to  share; 
Perfumed  messengers  of  beauty 
Teaching  hope  and  faith  and  duty, 
Let  me  kiss  your  faces  fair  ! 


\  THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT. 

"  Ah  !  this  world  is  dark  and  drear 
Now  that  he  no  more  is  here, 

And  he  cometh  not,"  she  said. 
"  Nay,  this  world  is  bright  and  fair, 
Thou  art  wrong  repining  there," 

Sang  the  young  bird  overhead. 

**Oh  !"  she  cried,  **  that  I  might  die 
Now  that  he  no  more  is  nigh 

And  both  hope  and  joy  have  fled." 
"  Nay,  go  take  thy  heart  again, 
Bravely  hiding  all  the  pain," 

Sweetly  sang  the  bird  overhead. 

*'  Happiness  is  not  for  me. 
Love  hath  ceased  his  minstrelsy. 

Cruel  mocking  one,"  she  said. 
"  Nay,  go  soothe  another's  woe 
The  true  bliss  thou'lt  surely  know," 

Still  replied  the  bird  o'erhead. 

*•  Comforter,  I  bless  thy  song; 
Selfish  grief  must  e'er  be  wrong, 

And  I  will  be  brave/'  she  said. 
Then  she  went  upon  her  way. 
And  through  many  a  happy  day, 

Mem'ry  heard  the  bird  o*erhead. 


REVIVAL. 


Across  the  sea  the  moon's  clear  light  is  stealing, 
Like  touch  of  calm  athward  a  troubled  breast; 

A  touch  that  finds  the  hidden  depths  of  feeling, 
And  finding,  gently  soothes  to  perfect  rest. 

The  golden  stars  in  heaven's  vault  are  shinging 
As  though  to  cheer  some  weary,  storm-tossed  one, 

Who  on  the  ocean  of  life's  fitful  fever 
Despairing  sinks,  ere  half  his  work  is  done. 


O  soft  night  air,  with  ozone  heavy  laden, 
Thou  touchest  ev'ry  nerve  with  loving  hand. 

Till  pain  on  phantom  wing  is  quickly  speeding 
Her  way  across  the  gleaming  stretch  of  sand ! 

The  tired  brain  revives,  the  wearied  body 
Awakes  to  life  all  glorious  and  new — 

Awakes  to  find  a  gracious  benediction 
Awaiting  those  who  live  to  dare  and  do. 


-)(- 


JULIA  HARRIS   MAY. 

JULIA  HARRIS  MAY,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Wm.  May,  was  bom  in  Strong,  Maine.  When 
only  four  years  old  her  father  died,  and  her  mother 
was  left  with  a  home  and  four  little  children.  Two 
of  these  soon  followed  the  father,  and  the  two 
girls,  Sarah  and  Julia,  with  their  brave  little  mother, 
were  left  to  walk  the  life  journey  alone.  At  four- 
teen, Julia  taught  her  first  school,  and  showed  at 
once  her  peculiar  gift  for  teaching.  She  continued 
to  teach  summer  schools  and  go  on  with  her  own 
education  in  the  fall  and  winter  for  several  years,  and 
then  entered  Mt.  Holyoke  Semimary,  from  which 
she  was  graduated  with  distinction.  After  finish- 
ing her  studies  she  went  South  to  teach,  and 
remained  there  during  the  War.  She  established  a 
private  school,  her  mother  and  sister  came  to  her, 
and  they  had  a  happy  home.  She  loved  the  South 
and  the  people,  and  prospered  among  them,  but 
the  climate  began  to  aflect  her  unfavorably,  and 
like  all  true  daughters  of  Maine,  she  missed  the 
strong  air  of  the  wintry  coast  and  the  balsam  of  the 
pines.  The  family  returned  to  Af  aine,  and  after  a 
brief  rest  and  recuperation,  the  sisters  opened  the 
May  school  at  Farmington.  It  was  from  the  first  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  teachers  won  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  community.  In  1882,  the  citizens 
of  Strong,  her  native  town,  adjoining  Farmington, 
induced  the  sisters  to  remove  their  school  to' that 
town,  building  for  them  a  school  house  on  their 
own  paternal  grounds,  in  the  shadow  of  the  elms 
which  watched  her  childhood.  Julia  was  the  poet 
of  the  household,  and  her  name  became  familiar 
to  lovers  of  graceful  verse.  Sketches,  lettezs, 
stories,  reviews  and  poems  from  the  two  prolific 
pens,  made  the  winter  pass  like  a  dream,  and  each 
spring  the  school  opened  with  renewed  pros- 
perity. Into  this  lovely  and  happy  household  death 
looked  enviously,  and  the  daugliters  mourned  their 
excellent  mother.  But  they  still  had  each  other, 
and  worked  cheerfully  on  until  December  30,  1888, 
the  loss  of  her  sister  Sarah,  left  Miss  May  almost 
heart-broken.  The  bond  between  them  had  been 
of  rare  strength  and  tenderness. 
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Sustained  however  by  her  deep  religious  faith, 
she  went  on  with  her  school,  and  some  of  her 
most  finished  and  touching  poems  have  been 
written  in  the  last  year.  She  is  an. esteemed  con- 
tributor to  a  large  number  of  the  religious  and 
literary  journals.  Every  year  thus  far  has  added 
to  both  her  capacity  and  achievement,  for  hers  is 
one  of  those  fine  natures  capable  of  growing  and 
blossoming  under  all  skies.  She  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  with  powers  ripened  by  experi- 
ence, and  enriched  by  sorrow,  she  has  every 
encouragement  to  enlarge  her  field  of  literary  and 
especially  poetic  work.  A  volume  of  her  poems, 
*•  Songs  from  the  Woods  of  Maine  '*  (New  York, 
1894)  has  just  appeared.  F.  L.  M. 


I  seem  to  hear  "  The  Sandy  "  wind 

Among  the  rocks  ;  I  see 
A  home  :  inside  its  doors,  I  find 

Remembered  melody. 
I  walk  the  bridge  that  spans  the  stream, 

Where  swaying  mem'ries  throng, 
Until  I  waken  from  a  dream 

Upon  the  Hills  of  Strong ! 

My  happy  hills  !  your  rocks  have  felt 

The  presence  of  her  feet, 
Who  once  beside  my  fireside  knelt, 

And  whispered,  **Love  is  Sweet'* 
I  call  her  name  ;  the  rocks  reply. 

The  woods  the  sound  prolong  ; 
I  almost  hear  her  passing  by. 

Upon  the  Hills  of  Strong  ! 


THE    HAPPY    HILLS    OF    STRONG. 

0  !  Hills  of  Strong !  my  native  hills  ! 
Wherever  I  may  be. 

The  thought  of  you  forever  fills 
The  depth  of  memory. 

1  long  to  stand  upon  your  slope 
When  right  seems  merged  in  wrong, 

And  bury  doubt  and  lift  up  hope 
Above  the  Hills  of  Strong ! 

I  wander  far,  I  cross  the  sea, 

I  visit  foreign  lands  ; 
Above  the  shrines  of  Italy 

I  lift  my  wondering  hands ; 
I  mount  the  Alps ;  I  pass  the  Rhine ; 

But  ever  look  along 
The  far  horizon's  western  line 

That  hides  the  Hills  of  Strong  ! 

I  climb  the  summits  of  the  East, 

Vesuvius  I  scale ; 
On  ruins  of  the  past  I  feast 

In  Andalusia's  vale ; 
I  cross  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 

I  hear  the  Highland  song ; 
But  still  come  blowing  o'er  the  strand 
Your  breezes.  Hills  of  Strong ! 

I  roam  across  the  continent. 

And  climb  the  peaks  between 
The  east  and  west ;  my  eyes  are  bent 

To  look  for  hills  unseen. 
The  heights  are  grand,  the  depths  are  vast ; 

But  there  is  something  wrong ; 
And  so  to  you  I  turn  at  last. 

My  happy  Hills  of  Strong  I 


Oh  !  when  I  cross  the  bridge  of  death, 

And  meet  the  feet  that  wait 
To  walk  with  mine,  may  my  last  breath 

(Lord,  let  it  not  be  late  1 ) 
Be  drawn  within  my  native  vale, 

And  may  I  look  along 
Your  tops,  until  my  sight  shall  fail, 

My  dear  old  Hills  of  Strong ! 


IF    WE    COULD    KNOW. 

If  we  could  know 

Which  of  us,  darling,  would  be  first  to  go, 
Which  would  be  first  to  breast  the  swelling  tide. 
And  step  alone  upon  the  other  side. 

If  it  were  you. 

Should  I  walk  softly,  keeping  death  in  view? 
Should  I  my  love  to  you  more  oft  express, 
Or  should  I  grieve  you,  darling,  any  less — 
If  it  were  you? 

If  it  were  I, 

Should  I  Improve  the  moments  slipping  by  ? 

Should  I  more  closely  follow  God's  great  plan. 

Be  filled  with  sweeter  charity  to  man — 

If  it  were  I  ? 

If  we  could  know ; 

We  can  not,  darling  ;  and,  'tis  better  so. 

I  should  forget,  just  as  I  do  to-day. 

And  walk  along  the  same  old  stumSling  way — 

If  I  could  know. 
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I  would  not  know 

Which  of  us,  darling,  will  be  first  to  go. 

I  only  wish  the  space  may  not  be  long 

Between  the  parting  and  the  greeting  song  ; 

But  when,  or  where,  or  how  we're  called  to  go, 

I  would  not  know. 


POSSESSION. 

My  neighbor's  meadow  just  across  the  way 
Is  broader  than  my  humble  hillside  field, 

More  golden  grain  or  barley  it  can  yield,  • 
But  does  it  wear  a  brighter  green  to-day  ? 

At  mom  Aurora's  life-reviving  ray 
Tips  all  my  rugged  lands  with  fiery  gold. 

Before  it  shines  upon  my  neighbor's  hay, 
Or  warms  the  lambs  within  his  ample  fold. 

And  though  his  lofty  elm  and  willow  trees 
Are  grand  to  him  and  to  the  passer-by. 

Far  more  it  does  my  simple  nature  please, 
To  feast  upon  these  apple-trees  mine  eye. 

My  neighbor  thinks  his  intervale  is  fine  ; 
I  like  my  orchard  better — it  is  mine. 


RECOGNITION. 

A  LONELY  exile  from  your  native  cot 

In  Switzerland,  you  look  in  every  face 

To  find  a  friend.    Perchance  with  joy  you  trace 

In  some  new  countenance,  the  likeness  sought 

And  cry,  "  It  is  a  Swiss  ! "    Then  scenes  forgot 

Return,  and  you  are  back  a  little  space, 

In  glacier-watered  Berne.    You  pass  the  place 

Where  home-folks  live,  and  walk  the  very  spot 

Where  childhood  ran.  Even  thus,  my  friend,  do  we 

Earth-exiled  meet.    Surprised,  awhile  we  stand 

Till  I  can  trace  in  you — (do  you  in  me  ? ) 

The  Master's  face,  and  cry  as  hand  clasps  hand, 

"  A  countryman  ! "    The  family  look  we  see, 

And  talk  together  of  the  Father-land. 


THE  AUTUMN   MIRACLE. 

O,  WONDROUS  miracle !    The  autumn  hills — 
That  lately  lifted  sober  tree-tops  up, 
Grow  strangely  glad. 

A  loving  Master  fills 
With  sparkling  radiance  every  leafy  cup, 
And  all  the  woods  and  mountains  seem  to  shine. 
As  if  he  turned  their  water  into  wine. 


CLARA  HAPGOOD  NASH. 

MRS.  CLARA  HOSMER  HAPGOOD  NASH 
was  bom  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  January  15th, 
1839.    She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ann 
Hosmer  Hapgood,  the  former  dying  in  1867,  the 
latter  in  1890.    Her  mother  was  of  the  same  race 
of  Hosmers  as  Harriet  Hosmer,  the  noted  sculptor, 
and  Abner    Hosmer,  who  fell  with  Capt.   Isaac 
Davis  in  defense  of  the  old  North  Bridge  in  Con- 
cord,  Mass.      She  is  descended   from   Shadrach 
Hapgood,  the  common  ancester  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Hapgoods,  who  came  over  from  England  in 
1656,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  embarking  in  the 
Speadwell.    He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1675, 
in  the  early  part  of  King  Phillip's  War  at  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  whither  his  company  had  been  ordered. 
Clara  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren.    She  early  showed  an  apitude  for  study  and 
was  always  fond  of  school  and  books.     She  was  a 
student  in  Pierce  Academy,  Middlebero,   Mass., 
and  in  the  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N. 
H.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  advanced  class  in 
the   State    Normal   School,   Framingham,   Mass., 
after  which  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  higl^  schools  of 
the  State  in  Marlborough  and  Danvere,    On  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1869,  she  became  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Cushing  Nash,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  Maine. 
Soon  after  her  marriage  she  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  October,  1872,  she  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Maine, 
being  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
England.      A  partnership    was  formed  with    her 
husband,  and  they  practiced  in  Washington  county 
and  afterwards  in  Portland,  Me.    They  have  one 
son,  Frederick  Hapgood  Nash,  who  was  graduated 
in  the  Concord  High  School,  Concord,  Mass.,  in 
189 1,  and  is  now  a  junior  in  Harvard  College,  tak- 
ing high  rank  in  his  class.    Mrs.  Nash's  home  is 
in  West  Acton,  Mass.  W.  W. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  LIFE. 

With  pensive  thought  I  sat  me  down  to  muse, 

While  busy  Fancy  seemed  her  power  to  use 

Till,  borne  aloft  on  fairy  pinions  bright, 

I  saw  a  strange  and  all-pervading  light, 

A  light  whose  radiance  filled  the  realms  of  space. 

And  naught  its  purity  could  e'er  deface. 

O'er  all  its  pure  effulgence  seemed  to  extend. 

Bespeak  of  life  that  is  and  hath  no  end. 

I  stood  amazed,  bound  by  this  magic  spell. 

As  mystic  wonder  o'er  my  visage  fell. 

Enchanted  thus  I  turned  my  eyes  to  know 

If  any  trace  of  change  was  seen  below 
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When  lo!  a  chain,  a  strange  and  massive  chain, 
Rose  into  view  along  the  distant  plain. 
Unnnmbered  links  this  wondrous  chain  compose, 
No  tongue  the  number  vast  could  e'er  disclose. 
One  mighty  hand  the  strange  foundation  laid, 
By  one  almighty  power  the  whole  was  made. 
But,  lo!  there  seemed  a  voice  mine  ears  to  greet — 
I  heard  the  noise  of  many  passing  feet 
Of  myriads  ever  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
All  differing  strangely  wheresoever  they  go. 
Around  me,  everywhere— above,  below — 
Full  many  a  beauty  rare  I  seemed  to  know. 
When,  lo!  the  voice  of  pure  and  heavenly  birth 
Exclaims — *' these  varied  scenes,  these  things  of 

earth 
Which  bring  such  wonder  to  thy  rapturous  soul 
Are  but  the  parts  which  form  the  same  great  whole — 
Are  but  the  links  which  thus  compose  the  chain 
Which  will,  through  never-ending  years,  remain. 
Although  this  chain  unfinished  is  as  yet. 
Another  touch,  and  all  is  fitly  met. " 

Again  I  looked,  behold!  how  strange  and  new 
The  sacred  change  that  meets  my  dazzled  view. 
For  Heaven's  own  Son,  on  life's  rough  billows 

tossed, 
Descended  to  the  cross  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 
A  gentle  sceptre  in  His  hand  He  sways 
That  all  may  feel  its  power  and  bow  in  praise. 
Sweet  healing  balm  extends  alike  to  all, 
Who,  waiting,  stand  to  listen  to  His  call. 
A  halo  bright  thus  round  the  chain  He  shed 
And  wove  about  its  links  a  golden  thread — 
A  lasting  thread  that  adds  new  lustre  bright, 
Dispensing  thence  a  never-fading  light. 
Each  link  may  now  be  perfect  in  its  sphere 
And  aye  in  endless  brilliancy  appear. 
This  chain  in  wisdom  wrought  shall  ne'er  be  riven. 
Begins  on  earth  and  reaches  e'en  to  heaven. 

Again  I  looked;  Time's  wheel  had  ceased  to  roll 
And  all  had  now  attained  its  destined  goal. 
I  saw  the  spacious  heavens  pass  away, 
The  earth  dissolve  and  crumble  to  decay. 
I  heard  the  rushing  of  each  mighty  wave 
That  swept  all  nature  to  one  hurried  grave. 
But  'mid  it  all  a  clear  and  hallowed  light 
Appeared  in  solemn  beauty  'mid  the  night. 
'Twas  but  the  chain  thus  brightly  seen  to  shine. 
The  chain  drawn  upward  by  a  hand  divine. 
And,  gazing  still,  I  saw  the  whole  complete, 
And  not  a  mark  or  sign  that  seemed  unmeet. 
While  each  decree  I  saw,  with  wonder  dumb. 
Was  given  by  Him  who  was  and  is  to  come. 


"SISTER,  I  MUST  GO.'* 

Listen,  sister,  hear  the  war-cry,  coming  sadly  ta 

reveal 
Our  great  need  of  brave  exertion  for  our  Country's 

common  weal. 
See!   the  rebel  foe  advancing— how  it  thrills  my 

heart  to  know. 
How  it  rouses  me  to  action — telling  me  that  I  must 

go! 

Father  Abraham's  voice  is  calling,  echoing  wide 

through  hill  and  vale 
Seize  your  armor!  quick,  be  ready!  with  the  motta 

"Never  fail." 
Listen,  sister,  do  not  stay  me,  do  not  weep,  it 

grieves  me  so; 
There  is  danger— haste  to  quell  it!  yes,  I  feel  that 

I  must  go. 

Tell  me  not  that  I  should  tarry— that  my  health  can 

ne'er  sustain 
All  the  sorrows,  toils  and  hardships  of  the  tented 

batde-plaln. 
Though  'tis  true  I'm  somewhat  slender,  few  the 

years  my  age  can  show, 
Yet  in  heart  I'm  strong  and  valiant— gentle  sister^ 

I  must  go. 

r 

All  the  health  my  God  hath  granted— all  the  strength 

I've  power  to  use 
In  this  hour  of  greatest  trial,  surely  I  will  not  refuse. 
Onward  in  my  Country's  service!  neither  be  my 

movements  slow — 
Gentle  sister,  do  not  stay  me,  for  I  feel  that  I  must 

go! 

Think  of  me,  thy  soldier  brother,  think  of  me  at 

morn  and  eve. 
Raise  a  prayer  for  my  safe-keeping,  trust  in  Heaven 

and  do  not  grieve. 
Should  some  rebel  missile  meet  me,  though  in  death 

it  lay  me  low. 
Then  my  life  is  nobly  ended— dearest  sister,  let  me 

go. 

Thou  wilt  miss  me  ?  yes,  I  know  it — I  shall  miss 

thy  tone,  thy  smile; 
Yet  in  battle  their  remembrance  sweetly  shall  my 

hours  beguile. 
Weep  not,  sister,  I'd  not  leave  thee,  but  my  Country 

needs  me  so; 
Duty  calls,  and  I'm  obedient    Farewell,  sister,  I 

must  go. 
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LOOK  UP. 

Struggling  and  buzzing  in  harsh  insect  straiti, 
Fluttered  a  bumble-bee  low  on  my  pane, 
Wond'ring  that  still  in  the  full  blaze  of  light 
Lost  yet  to  him  was  the  zephyr's  delight. 

Hard  'gainst  the  pane  beat  the  poor,  restless  wing, 
Eager  his  honey-stores  homeward  to  bring, 
Longing  for  flower-life,  as  free  as  before 
Chanced  he.  to  fly  through  my  half  open  door. 

Up,  bafHed  bee!  nor  thus  fruitlessly  vie, 
Dropped  is  the  window — haste  upward  and  fly! 
Prone  to  descend  he  looks  never  o'er  head, 
Aimless  to  rise,  until— lo!  he  drops  dead. 

Ah!  foolish  bee,  not  alone  in  thy  fall, 
Upward  not  downward  is  sounded  to  all; 
•.Yet  many  a  mortal  too  groveling  to  rise, 
Never  looks  up  to  the  wealth  in  the  skies. 

CORA  LINN  DANIELS. 

MRS.  CORA  LINN  DANIELS  was  bom  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  17th  March,  1852.  She  is 
descended  from  the  Morrisons,  hereditary  judges  in 
the  Hebrides  since  16 13,  on  her  father's  side. 
She  is  descended  from  the  Ponds,  on  her  mother's 
side.  Her  grandfather,  General  Lucas  Pond,  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate.  She  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school 
of  Maiden,  Mass.  A  private  tutor  took  charge  of  her 
for  two  years.  She  was  sent  to  Delacove  Institute, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  finished  her  studies  in  Dean 
Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.  At  nineteen  she  became 
the  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Daniels,  of  Franklin.  Her 
travels  in  her  own  country  have  been  extensive. 
Her  literary  life  began  with  a  poem  published  in 
the  Independent  in  1874.  When  William  H.  H. 
Murray  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  the  Golden 
Rule  in  Boston,  he  invited  her  to  contribute  a  serie^ 
of  articles  descriptive  of  prominent  race-horses. 
That  she  did  under  the  pen  name  "Australia." 
The  articles  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Murray  himself 
and  were  so  successful  that  they  immediately  led  to 
an  engagement,  and  she  became  literary  editor, 
remaining  on  the  staff  three  years.  She  contributed 
much  poetry  to  the  paper  under  the  pen-name 
'*  Lucrece,"  but  afterwards  signed  her  own  name, 
both  to  prose  and  poetry.  Her  poems  were  widely 
copied  and  sometimes  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages returning  to  this  country  by  being  re-trans- 
lated for  Littell's    Living  Age.    Becoming:  New 


York  correspondent  for  the  Hartford  Daily  Times^ 
her  letters  appeared  regularly  therein  for  ten  years, 
touching  upon  every  possible  subject,  but  more 
particularly  devoted  to  dramatic  criticism,  art 
and  reviews  of  notable  books,  constantly  contrib- 
uting to  a  number  of  publications.  Her  first  novel, 
"Sardia"  (Boston,  1891),  was  successful.  The 
best  work  of  her  life,  which  she  values  beyond  any 
possible  novel,  is  a  work  treating  of  what  might  be 
designated  "The  Science  of  the  Hereafter,"  or 
"The  Philosophy  of  After  Death,  which  has  l)een 
published  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  entitled 
"As  It  is  to  Be."  Despite  travel  and  the  life  of 
cities,  her  existence  has  been  one  of  mental  solitude. 
She  has  never  found  companionship  of  thought  and 
labor.  She  has  collected  a  library  of  a  thousand 
volumes  during  twenty  years,  but  they  have  been 
packed  in  boxes  for  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty. 
What  she  has  done  has  been  done  alone,  without 
books  at  hand,  and  usual  incentives  to  new  thought 
gained  through  literary  intercourse.        H.  A.  V. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Like  some  old  Turk  who  in  the  lazy  noon 

Sits  smoking  in  the  sun. 
And  with  his  fancies  weaves  a  drowsy  tune 

Scarce  ended  but  begun; 
Who  idly  watches  the  slow  shadows  creep 
Where  lies  his  favorite  fair  one  fast  asleep, 

And  muses  in  a  lisdess,  dreamy  way. 

On  yesterday,  to-morrow  and  to-day: 

So  doth  the  Indian  Summer  m  a  maze 

Of  slumberous,  still  dreams 
Send  forth  the  light  blue  tissue  of  the  haze 

On  valleys,  hills  and  streams. 
Soft  languors  of  the  Orient  seem  to  wreathe 
Delicious  visions  wiih  the  air  we  breathe; 
And  from  each  tree  the  birds  who  linger  yet, 
Sound  the  clear  bells  of  Nature's  minaret. 

The  golden  splendors  of  the  Eastern  world 

With  rarer  charms  are  blent; 
The  woods  a  million  banners  have  unfurled 

In  colors  opulent. 
And  slowly  through  the  silence  steals  a  shade 
To  where  my  cheek  on  Earth's  brown  breast  is 
laid: 
My  heart  in  sweet  abandon  come  what  may. 
Blest  in  the  rich  perfection  of  to-day. 
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ELUSION. 

A  poet  and  a  painter  loved  a  maid 
Whose  beauty  neither  pen  nor  brush  might  show» 
Yet  one  with  words  impassioned  sang  the  glow 
Of  her  cheek's  bloom;  the  other,  in  the  hush 
Of  a  most  solemn  silence  caught  the  shade 
From  a  wild  rose  and  made  it  seem  like  her. 
Then  of  his  work  each  grew  a  worshipper 
And  aimed  to  put  his  rival  to  the  blush. 

With  eager  eyes  they  sought  her  that  her  cheek 
Itself,  with  telltale  flush  of  joy  might  prove 
Which  had  been  most  inspired  by  his  love. 
But  when  they  found  her  tears  alone  might  speak: 
Kcture  nor  song  were  true,— their  art  a  breath,— 
For  all  the  color  had  been  stolen  by  Death! 


TAKEN— LEFT. 

The  tenderest  love  at  last  is  nuite, 
One  or  the  other  silent  grows 
Then  comes  the  quiet  of  the  snows, 

And  then  the  robin  with  his  flute. 

Over  the  one  the  seasons  fly, 
A  bird's  note  here  to  tell  of  June,l 
And  then  the  tossing  branches  tune 

Their  twigs  to  wintry  melody. 

The  other  sitting  in  the  glow 
Of  the  red  hearth,  with  drooping  head, 
Thinks  of  the  lost  one,  cold  and  dead. 

Whispering,  **  We  loved  each  other  so." 


.'za 


SPRINGTIME. 

All  the  hollow  spots  and  valleys 
Every  moist  and  sunny  nook 
Keeps  a-smilin'  and  a-greenin' 
And  a-changin*  like  the  brook; 
Pussy  willers  gray  and  yeller. 
White  birch  flutterin'  leetle  flags, 
Scrub  oaks  strugglin'  with  their  budlets 
Castin'  off  their  tattered  rags; 
Oh,  'tis  rare  to  jest  be  watchin' 
What  God's  doin'  everywhere 
When  the  tassels'  on  the  maple 
And  the  cherry  scents  the  air. 

—  The  Tassel  O'  the  MapU, 


MARY  BASSETT  CLARKE. 

MRS.  MARY  BASSETT  CLARKE  was  bom 
in  Independence,  N.  Y.,  November  i8th,  ■ 
1831.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  C.  Bassett,  a 
well-to-do  farmer  of  western  New  York,  and  Mar- 
tha St.  John  Bassett,  both  persons  of  education 
and  reflnement.  She  was  the  seventh  in  a  family 
of  twelve  children  who  lived  to  maturity.  She  was 
educated  in  Alfred  University.  Although  ill-health 
limited  her  opportunities,  she  was  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1857.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
commenced  to  write  for  publication,  under  the  pen- 
name  "Ida  Fairfield,"  in  the  Fiag  of  our  Union, 
With  some  interruption  by  ill-health,*  she  continued 
many  years  to  be  a  contributor  to  that  paper,  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  to  local  papers  and 
periodicals.  She  became  the  wife  of  William  L. 
Clarke  on  September  8th,  1859,  and  removed  to 
Ashaway,  R.  I.,  which  place  has  since  been  her 
home.  For  several  years  her  writings,  both  prose 
and  verse,  have  been  principally  given  to  periodi- 
cals issued  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  of  which 
sect  she  is  a  member.  A  collection  of  her  poems 
has  recently  been  published,  entitied  "Autumn 
Leaves  "  (Buffalo.  1894.)'  I-  A.  K. 


HETTY  MARVIN. 

AN   INCIDENT  OF  THK  RKVOLUTION. 

Spreading  the  linen  beside  the  stream, 
Watching  it  bleach  in  the  sun's  bright  gleam, 
Sprinkling  the  water  with  small,  white  hand. 
Fair  as  the  fairest  in  all  the  land 
Was  Hetty  Marvin,  the  little  maid 
Of  twelve,  who  beside  the  linen  staid. 

Sweet  Hetty  Marvin,  whose  mother  brave. 
Good  Governor  Gris wold's  head  to  save, 
When  the  British  attacked  New  London  town 
And  many  a  patriot  brave  shot  down, 
Her  cousin  had  safely  hidden  away. 
In  her  quiet  home,  for  many  a  day. 

But  winds  had  wafted  the  secret  back. 
And  the  subtile  foe  were  on  his  track. 
A  price  was  set  on  the  Governor's  head, 
And  for  further  safety,  again  he  fled 
With  rapid  footsteps  across  the  way. 
Where  Hetty  bleached  her  linen  that  day. 

He  paused  a  moment  beside  the  maid, 
"  My  life  is  in  danger  grave,"  he  said, 
"  I  hasten  to  reach  my  little  boat. 
Below  on  the  stream  it  is  now  afloat, 
But  say  to  the  British  when  they  reach  here, 
That  I  took  the  other  path,  my  dear." 
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"Nay,"  said  the  little  maiden,  *'nay, 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that  way, 
Why  do  you  tell  me  which  way  you  go, 
When  I  should  not  tell  a  lie,  you  know  ?  " 
And  yielding  at  once  to  her  anxious  fears, 
Poor  Hetty  burst  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

1* he  Governor  spake  with  bated  breath: 
"Would  you  give  your  cousin  away  to  death. 
My  only  hope  is  to  turn  them  back, 
Their  search  to  make  on  another  track. 
So  tell  them  I  fled  by  the  other  way, 
And  Heaven  will  bless  you  many  a  day.** 

The  Puritan  maiden  quickly  replied, 
**  Heaven  would  not  bless  me,  if  I  lied, 
But  though  they  kill  me,  they  shall  not  know 
From  me,  the  direction  which  you  go, 
But  stay,  good  cousin,  why  further  fly  ? 
Hide  under  my  web,  which  is  spread  to  dry. 

"Quick,  I  will  cover  you  safely  o*er. 
And  sprinkle  my  linen  as  before." 
There  was  little  time  to  discuss  the  plan, 
Less  chance  of  safety  if  on  he  ran 
For  over  the  hill  at  once  they  knew 
A  band  of  Tories  appeared  in  view. 

The  party  halted  beside  the  maid. 

The  voice  of  the  leader  roughly  said: 

"  Child,  have  you  seen  a  man  to-day. 

Running  as  if  for  life  away  ?  *' 

Poor  little  Hetty  paled  with  fear, 

But  answered  "Yes"  in  a  voice  quite  clear. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?    Now  answer  well," 
Said  Hetty:  "  I  promised  not  to  tell," 
"You  shall,**  screamed  the  leader  with  an  oath, 
"Or  soon  by  Heaven  1*11  hang  you  both.'* 
But  Hetty  sobbed:  "  I  have  promised  fair. 
That  though  you  killed  me,  Td  not  tell  where.'* 

Then  another  spake  in  a  voice  more  mild 
"  This  is  Hetty  Marvin,  I  know  the  child, 
This  man  is  your  mother's  cousin,  dear, 
We  are  friends  of  his,  so  you  need  not  fear. 
But  what  did  he  say  ?    Tell  us  all  you  can 
We  can  help  him  more,  if  we  know  his  plain.** 

Now  Hetty  was  not  at  all  deceived. 
But  answered  as  though  she  at  once  believed, 
"He  said  he  desired  to  reach  his  boat, 
Which  down  the  river  was  then  afloat, 
But  wanted  me,  when  you  came,  to  say 
That  he  had  gone  up  the  other  way." 


"  Why  didn't  you  answer  as  you  were  told, 

When  I  asked  yon?'*  thundered  the  leader  bold, 

"  Good  sir,  I  could  never  tell  a  lie,*' 

Said  Hetty,  wiping  a  tearful  eye, 

"  Then  tell  me  truly,"  the  Tory  said 

"  What  were  his  parting  words,  good  maid  ? " 

So  Hetty  answered,  with  half  a  frown 
"His  only  chance  was  to  hasten  down. 
He  said,"  and  trembling  still  with  fright, 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  apron  white, 
They  fancied  there  was  no  need  to  stay. 
And  the  British  tories  rode  away. 

When  night  her  mantel  of  darkness  spread, 
O'er  hill  and  valley  and  river  bed, 
The  t>oat  was  signalled  again  to  shore. 
And  the  Governor  floated  swiftly  o'er. 
To  a  shelter  safe,  where  he  well  might  bless 
His  shrewd  little  cousin's  truthfulness. 


PRAYER. 


How  shall  I  seek  for  what  my  soul  desires, 
How  ask  for  that  which  seemeth  best  to  me  ? 

With  strong  importunate  pleading  which  aspires 
To  move  the  throne  of  Heaven  on  bended  knee? 

With  faith  which  mountains  can  remove,  and  cast 
Into  the  sea  of  difliculties  passed  ? 

Strange  consciousness  of  power  must  rest  on  thenk 
Who  rising  from  long  sickness,  can  attain 

To  touch  of  His  celestial  robe  the  hem. 
And  know  no  more  of  weariness  or  pain; 

Who  ask  a  blessing,  and  the  answer  see, 
"According  to  thy  faith  be  it  to  thee." 

But  all  to  weak  my  hands,  too  dim  mine  eyes, 
Too  short  my  sight,  such  swift  response  to  see; 

I  know  not  if  the  thing  I  seek  were  wise. 
If  that  which  seems  so  fair  were  best  for  me; 

I  can  not  claim  by  right  the  fruit,  whose  wine 
Might  change  to  bitterness  on  lips  of  mine. 

For  they  are  many  who  have  lived  to  bless 
The  hand  which  oft  withheld  the  gift  desired, 

Whose  prayers  unanswered  claim  a  larger  stress 
Of  gratitude  than  things  by  prayer  acquired. 

Who  asked  unwittingly,  and  blindly  sought, 
What  countless  evils  in  its  train  had  brought. 

But  this  I  know,  dear  Lord,  Thy  loving  hand 
All  seeming  ill  can  overrule  for  good. 

Though  leading  through  what  seems  a  barren  land 
Thy  care  will  well  supply  the  needed  food; 

And  kept  in  perfect  peace  his  soul  shall  be, 
Whose  trust,  in  storm  or  calm,  is  stayed  on  Thee 
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This  then  my  prayer,  that  Whou  wilt  grant  each  day 
The  strength  required  its  duties  to  fulfill, 

And  grace  sufficient  for  whatever  may 
My  portion  be,  of  earthly  good  or  ill. 

In  joy  or  sorrow,  with  each  rising  sun 
To  say,  "Father,  Thy  holy  will  be  done." 


THE  KING'S  REPLY. 

The  English  monarch,  George  the  Fourth, 

Was  riding  out  one  day. 
In  Windsor  Park,  with  prancing  steeds 

And  carriage  bright  and  gay. 
He  met  a  coarse  and  blustering  man, 

Who  thought  it  very  wise 
To  flaunt  his  scorn  of  royalty, 

Before  the  monarch's  eyes. 

"Uncover,  *tis  the  King  we  meet,'* 

Said  one  who  rode  anear, 
"  Your  disrespect  will  be  construed 

As  anarchy,  I  fear." 
The  fellow  answered  with  an  oath 

We  would  not  dare  repeat, 
"  I'll  not  take  off  my  hat  to  him, 

Or  any  king  I  meet." 

The  King,  who  heard  the  rude  remarks. 

Replied,  with  gracious  smile. 
And  bowed  with  stately  courtesy 

And  lifted  hat,  the  while. 
"  I  to  my  meanest  subject  would 

This  much  of  honor  give. 
And  pray  that  long  and  happily 

The  gentleman  may  live." 

The  King  passed  on,  the  subject  paused, 

Surprised  to  thoughtful ness — 
Was  he  indeed  the  gentleman 

Who  practiced  gentleness  ? 
Would  courtesy  and  kindliness 

As  truly  honor  bring. 
And  dignify  the  humblest  man 

As  though  he  were  a  King? 


Their  leaves  are  pale  and  gray. 

Set  round  by  thorny  spears. 
Nor  hint  of  hidden  bud  or  bloom. 

Along  their  stalks  appears. 

But  when  a  rude  gale  shakes 

The  plants,  with  fury  bold, 
From  waiting,  undiscovered  buds, 

A  thousand  flowers  unfold. 

Large,  creamy  white,  and  pure, 
Waked  by  the  tempest's  breath, 

They  flutter  while  the  strong  wind  blows. 
Then  sleep  in  seeming  death. 

And  there  are  human  lives. 

As  bare  and  blossomless, 
Sunned  by  prosperity  and  peace, 

Hedged  round  by  selflshness. 

They  wait  for  sorrows  touch, 
Their  stubborn  hearts  to  move. 

For  strong  winds  of  adversity. 
To  open  flowers  of  love. 


HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 

Thus  wise  and  brave  was  Henry  of  Navarre, 
Who  led  the  Protestants  in  holy  war. 

Halting  the  troops  who  fled 

Appalled  before  the  dead. 

Which  blocked  their  onward  way, 

At  Ivry,  one  sad  day. 

"Nay,  brothers,  nay,  ye  need  not  fight,"  he  said, 
'    "  But  each  one  toward  the  battle  turn  his  head. 
And  linger  ere  ye  fly 
Until  ye  see  me  die." 
Then  swiflly  far  ahead 
His  white  plume  glancing  led. 

Thrilled  with  a  quick,  responsive  sympathy. 
The  brave  men  followed,  ready  each  to  die, 

The  lost  field  soon  was  won. 

And  ere  the  setting  sun. 

Triumphant  rang  the  cry. 

Of  "France  and  victory." 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

On  wide,  far-stretching  plains. 
Where  Cacti  most  abound, 

A  species  singular  and  rare, 
Of  this  strange  plant  is  found. 

When  winds  are  hushed  and  still. 

And  skies  serenely  fair. 
The  bristling,  scraggy  objects  stand. 

Devoid  of  grace  and  bare. 


DECEMBER. 

I  am  not  dead,  I  can  not  die 

The  old  year  whispered  with  a  sigh— 

I  pause  to  write  a  deathless  name, 

Sometimes  with  joy,  sometimes  with  shame, 

Upon  the  waiting  scroll  of  fame. 

And  when  I  turn  again  to  you. 

Ye  look,  and  nod,  and  call  me  new. 

— Old  and  New, 
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LUCY  HAMILTON  HOOPER. 

MRS.  LUCY  HAMILTON  HOOPER,  who 
recently  died  in  Paris,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  January  20th,  1835.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  merchant  of  that  city. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Jones.  She  became  the 
wife,  in  1854,  of  Robert  E.  Hooper,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  that  city  until  a  few 
years  ago.  Her  first  poems,  written  at  a  very 
early  age,  were  published  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
In  1864  appeared  a  small  collection  of  her  poems, 
published  by  Mr.  Leypoldt,  the  first  hundred  copies 
of  the  edition  being  presented  by  the  author  to  the 
Great  Central  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanitary 
commission  which  was  then  in  progress  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1868  was  begun  the  publication  of 
Lippincotfs  Magazine,  to  which  Mrs.  Hooper  be- 
came a  constant  contributor.  She  assumed  the 
functions  of  assistant  editor  of  that  periodical,  a 
post  which  she  retained  till  her  visit  to  Europe,  in 
1870.  In  1 87 1  a  second  collection  of  her  poems 
was  published,  including  most  of  those  that  had 
been  printed  in  the  first  volume,  with  important 
additions.  Though  born  to  great  wealth,  Mrs. 
Hooper  found  herself  finally  compelled  by  the  con- 
sequence of  a  commercial  crisis  to  adopt,  as  a  pro- 
fession, those  literary  pursuits  which  had  hitherto 
formed  her  favorite  recreation.  She  went  to  Europe 
in  1874  to  become  the  Paris  correspondent  of  several 
prominent  American  newspapers.  Her  efforts  in 
that  direction  were  crowned  with  success.  She 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Daily  Evening 
Telegraphy  of  Philadelphia,  an  engagement  of 
sixteen  years'  duration,  and  of  the  Posl-Qispaich 
of  St.  Louis.  She  was  the  author  of  a  translation 
of  Alphonse  Daudet*s  novel,  **  The  Nabob,"  which 
was  published  by  special  agreement  with  M. 
Daudet  An  original  novel  called  "  Under  the 
Tricolor,"  and  a  four-act  drama,  entitled  "  Helen's 
Inheritance,"  were  her  latest  literary  works  of 
important  character.  The  latter  was  first  produced 
in  June,  1888,  in  a  French  version,  in  the  Theatre 
d' Application,  in  Paris,  Miss  Nettie  Hooper  playing 
the  part  of  the  heroine.  She  sustained  the  r61e 
when  the  piece  was  brought  out  by  A.  M.  Palmer 
in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  in  New  York,  in 
December,  1889.  The  drama  has  been  played 
under  another  title,  "Inherited"  throughout  the 
United  States.  H.  E.  M. 


And  near  the  royal  palace  shout 
The  school  boys  at  their  play. 

Sudden  the  mighty  palace  gates 

Unclasp  their  portals  wide, 
And  forth  into  the  sunshine  see 

A  single  horseman  ride. 

A  bent  old  man  in  plain  attire ; 
No  glittering  courtiers  wait, 
I  No  arm^  guard  attend  the  steps 

Of  Frederick  the  Great ! 

The  boys  have  spied  him,  and  with  shouts 

The  summer  breezes  ring ; 
The  merry  urchins  haste  to  greet 

Their  well-beloved  king. 

Impeding  e'en  his  horse's  tread. 

Presses  the  joyous  train  ; 
And  Prussia's  despot  frowns  his  best, 

And  shakes  his  stick  in  vain. 

The  frowning  look,  the  angry  tone 
Are  feigned,  full  well  they  know ; 

They  do  not  fear  his  stick— that  hand 
Ne'er  struck  a  coward  blow. 

**  Be  off  to  school,  you  bojrs  !  "  he  cried, 
"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  the  laughers  say, 

**  A  pretty  king  you  not  to  know 
We've  holiday  to-diy !  " 

And  so  upon  that  summer  day, 

These  children  at  his  side, 

-  The  symbol  of  his  nation's  love. 

Did  royal  Frederick  tide. 

O  Kings  !  your  thrones  are  tottering  now  ! 

Dark  frowns  the  brow  of  Fate ! 
When  did  you  ride  as  rode  that  day 

King  Frederick  the  Great. 


THE   KING'S   RIDE. 

Above  the  city  of  Berlin 
Shines  soft  the  summer  day, 


IN    VAIN. 


Clasp  closer,  arms  ;  press  closer,  lips. 

In  last  and  vain  carressing ; 
For  never  more  that  pallid  cheek 

Will  crimson  'neath  your  pressing. 
For  these  vain  words  and  vainer  tears 

She  waited  yestcr-even ; 
She  waits  you  now—but  iif  the  far 

Resplendent  halls  of  heaven. 
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With  patient  eyes  fixed  on  the  door, 

She  waited,  hoping  ever, 
Till  death's  dark  wall  rose  cold  between 

Her  gaze  and  you  forever. 
She  heard  your  footsteps  in  the  breeze, 

And  in  the  wild  bee*s  humming : 
The  last  breath  she  shaped  to  words 

Said  softly,  **  Is  he  coming  ? " 

>]ow  silent  lies  the  gentlest  heart 

That  ever  beat  'neath  cover ; 
Safe,  never  to  be  wrung  again 

By  you  a  fickle  lover ! 
Your  wrong  to  her  knew  never  end 

Till  earth's  last  bonds  were  riven ; 
Your  memory  rose  cold  between 

Her  parting  soul  and  heaven. 

Now  vain  your  false  and  tardy  grief, 

Vain  your  remorseful  Weeping ; 
For  she,  whom  only  you  deceived. 

Lies  hushed  in  dreamless  sleeping. 
Go  :  not  beside  that  peaceful  form, 

Should  lying  words  be  spoken  ! 
Go,  pray  to  God,  "  Be  merciful, 

As  she  whose  heart  I've  broken." 


REVELRY. 

Fill  the  cup  till  o'er  the  brim 

Flows  the  bright  champagne. 
Here's  forgetfulness  of  grief, 

Balm  for  every  pain. 
Drink !  we  watch  the  dying  hours 

Of  the  dying  year. 
She  I  loved  is  dead  and  gone. 

Dead — and  I  am  here  ! 

Change  the  flask,  and  fill  the  glass 

With  the  red  Lafitte. 
If  there's  Lethe  upon  earth, 

This— O  this  is  it ! 
Drink !  till  o'er  the  purple  skies 

Morning  flushes  clear, 
You  are  dead,  O  love  of  mine ! 

Dead — and  I  am  here  ! 

Pass  the  dusty  Cognac  here. 

Fill  a  stronger  draught. 
Richer  with  the  vine's  hot  life 

Than  the  last  we  quaffed. 
Drink  !  till  mem'ry's  phantoms  pale 

Fade  and  disappear. 
Drink !  till  I  forget  she's  dead  ! 

Dead — and  I  am  here ! 


SARAH    T.    BOLTON. 

THE  late  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton  was  born  in  New- 
port, Ky.,  i8th  December,  1812.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Barritt.  When  she  was  only  three  years 
old,  her  parents  removed  to  Jennings  county,  Ind. 
Thence  they  removed  to  Madison,  where  Sarah 
grew  to  womanhood.  She  was  educated  in  North 
Madison.  She  became  a  thorough  English  scholar, 
and  at  subsequent  periods  of  her  life  acquired  a  - 
knowledge  of  German  and  French.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age,  she  wrote  verses.  When  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  old,  several  of  her  poems 
were  published  in  a  Madison  paper.  The  editor 
was  Nathaniel  P.  Bolton,  and  her  literary  ventures 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  him  which  resulted  in 
marriage.  The  early  years  of  her  married  life  were 
passed  on  a  farm  west  of  Indianapolis.  Her  time 
and  energies  were  chiefly  devoted  to  home  cares, 
having  been  blessed  with  a  son  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Bolton  was  appointed  consul  to  Switzerland  in 
1855  ^y  President  Pierce.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Europe  by  his  wife  and  children,  the  latter  of  whom 
spent  considerable  time  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
France.  From  all  these  countries  Mrs.  Bolton 
wrote  poems,  besides  sending  many  valuable  prose 
contributions  to  the  Home  Journal  and  Cincinnati 
CommerciaL  Hitherto  she  had  known  no  trouble 
but  that  caused. by  vicissitude  of  fortune  and  the 
hard  cares  of  life,  and  in  November,  1858,  her  first 
great  sorrow  came  in  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Bolton's  life  was  full  of  effort.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  wrote  many  stirring  songs,  among 
them  "The  Union  Forever"  and  "Ralph  Fam- 
ham's  Dream."  It  is  interesting  to  trace  Mrs. 
Bolton's  patriotic  blood  to  its  Revolutionary  source. 
Her  father  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col.  Lemuel 
Barritt,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  Independence.  Her  mother  was  a 
Pendleton  of  Virginia  and  closely  related  to  James 
Madison.  Her  works  are :  "The  Life  and  Poems 
of  Sarah  T.  Bolton"  (Indianapolis,  1880.)  Her 
last  volume  is  entitled  "The  Songs  of  a  Lifetime." 
This  volume  is  edited  by  Professor  Ridpath,  of 
DePauw  University,  with  a  preface  by  General 
Lew  Wallace.  F.  D.  T. 


PADDLE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE. 
Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  true. 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave, 

Falter  nor  look  back ; 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave 

Leave  a  shining  track. 
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Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm, 

Stem  the  hardest  gale. 
Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

You  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 

Keep  an  aim  in  view ; 
And  toward  the  beacon  mark 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Every  wave  that  bean  you  on 

To  the  silent  shore, 
From  its  sunny  source  has  gone 

To  return  no  more. 
Then  let  not  an  hour's  delay 

Cheat  you  of  your  due  ; 
But,  while  it  is  called  to-day 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  your  birth  denies  you  wealth. 

Lofty  state  and  power. 
Honest  fame  and  hardy  health 

Are  a  better  dower. 
But  if  these  will  not  suffice. 

Golden  gain  pursue ; 
And  to  gain  the  glittering  prize 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  fame 

From  the  hand  of  fate  ? 
Would  you  write  a  deathless  name 

With  the  good  and  great  ? 
Would  you  bless  your  fellow  men  ? 

Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  crush  the  tyrant  wrong. 

In  the  world's  free  fight  ? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  strong. 

Battle  for  the  right. 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind 

The  many  to  the  few — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind — 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won. 

Nothing  won  is  lost ; 
Every  good  deed,  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost. 
Leave  to  Heaven  in  humble  trust, 

All  you  will  to  do ; 
But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 


LEFT  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

What,  was  it  a  dream  ?  am  I  all  alone 
In  the  dreary  night  and  the  drizzling  rain  ? 

Hist !— ah,  it  was  only  the  river's  moan ; 
They  have  left  me  behind  with  the  mangled  slain « 

Yes,  now  I  remember  it  all  too  well  1 
We  met,  from  the  battling  ranks  apart ; 

Together  our  weapons  flashed  and  fell. 
And  mine  was  sheathed  in  his  quivering  hearts 

In  the  cypress  gloom,  where  the  deed  was  done. 

It  was  all  too  dark  to  see  his  face  ; 
But  I  heard  his  death-groans,  one  by  one, 

And  he  holds  me  still  in  a  cold  embrace. 

He  spoke  but  once,  and  I  could  not  hear 
The  words  he  said,  for  the  cannon's  roar ; 

But  my  heart  grew  cold  with  a  deadly  fear, — 
O  God !  I  had  heard  that  voice  before ! 

Had  heard  it  before  at  our  mother's  knee, 
When  we  lisped  the  words  of  our  evening  prayer ! 

My  brother  I  would  I  had  died  for  thee,— 
This  burden  is  more  than  my  soul  can  bear ! 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  death-cold  cheek, 
And  begged  him  to  show  me,  by  word  or  sign, 

That  he  knew  and  forgave  me ;  he  could  not  speaks 
But  he  nestled  his  poor  cold  face  to  mine. 

The  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wounded  side. 
And  then  for  awhile  I  forgot  my  pain. 

And  over  the  lakelet  we  seemed  to  glide 
In  our  little  boat,  two  boys  again. 

And  then,  in  my  dream,  we  stood  alone 
On  a  forest  path  where  the  shadows  fell ; 

And  I  heard  again  the  tremulous  tone. 
And  the  tender  words  of  his  last  farewell. 

But  that  parting  was  years,  long  years  ago, 
He  wandered  away  to  a  foreign  land  ; 

And  our  dear  old  mother  will  never  know 
That  he  died  to-night  by  his  brother's  hand. 


The  soldiers  who  buried  the  dead  away 
Disturbed  not  the  clasp  of  that  last  embrace, 

But  laid  them  to  sleep  till  the  judgment-day, 
Heart  folded  to  heart,  and  face  to  face. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Toll,  toll,  toll. 
Where  the  winter  winds  are  sighing ; 

Toll,  toll,  toll, 
Where  the  somber  cloulds  are  flying  ; 

Toll,  toll,  toll. 
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A  deeper,  sadder,  knoll, — 
Than  sounds  for  a  passing  soul, — 
Should  tell  of  the  Old  Year,  dying. 
Spirits  of  beauty  and  light. 
Goblins  of  darkness  and  night. 
From  your  sunny  paths,  in  the  azure  sky. 
From  the  Stygian  shores,  where  the  shadows  lie, 
From  your  coral  homes,  in  the  ocean  caves, 
From  the  frigid  north,  where  the  tempest  raves, 
Come  to  the  pale  one  dying  : 
Hark !  to  the  falling  of  phantom  feet, 
Beat,  beat,  beat,  beat, 
Like  the  solemn  sounds,  when  the  surges  meet, 

On  the  shores  of  a  mighty  river — 
They  are  folding  the  dead  in  his  winding  sheet, 

To  bear  him  away  forever. 
A  rush  of  wings  on  the  midnight  wind — 

The  fall  of  a  shadowy  portal — 
And  the  good  Old  Year,  so  true  and  kind. 
Passed  to  his  rest,  but  left  behind 
The  record  of  deeds  immortal. 


SINGLE  POEMS. 


HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER. 

Hope  on,  hope  ever ;  if  thy  lot 

Be  forlorn  and  lowly. 
Thou  mayst  gain  a  brighter  spot. 

Though  thy  steps  move  slowly. 
Keckless  of  the  rich  man's  scorn, 

On  thyself  relying. 
Strive  to  win,  though  lowly  bom, 

Name,  renown,  undying. 
In  the  path  that  heaven  assigned, 

Rest  thee  idly  never  ; 
^ork  with  might,  and  soul  and  mind. 

And  hope  on.  hope  ever. 

Hope  on,  hope  ever,  while  the  day 

On  thy  path  is  shining ; 
1-et  no  moment  bear  away 

Murmurs  of  repining. 


DEVOTION. 


If  I  were  a  memory  past  alloy, 

I  would  linger  where  thou  art ; 
If  I  were  a  thought  of  abiding  joy, 

I  would  nestle  in  thy  heart. 
Jf  I  were  a  hope  with  the  magic  light 

That  makes  the  future  fair, 
i  would  make  thy  path  on  the  earth  as  bright 

As  the  paths  of  angels  are. 
—If  I  were  the  Light  of  the  Brightest  Star, 


FAITH. 


Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt-one  heart  that,  if  believed. 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing 

O,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 
The  doubting  fiend  o'er  takes  our  youth; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble  Butler. 


ECHO  AND    SILENCE. 

In  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to  fly, 
And  Autumn  in  h^r  lap  the  store  to  strew, 
As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo, 

Through  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  frowned  on. 
high, 

Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy ! 
And,  lo,  she's  gone! — In  robe  of  dark-green  hue, 
'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew, 

For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  1 

In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 
Not  so  her  sister.     Hark  !  for  onward  still. 

With  far-heard  step,  she  takes  her  listening  way. 
Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill. 

Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play 
With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest 
All! 

Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GAUNTLET. 

Low  spake  the  knight  to  the  peasant  maid, 
"O,  be  not  thus  of  my  suit  afraid  ! 
Fly  with  me  from  this  garden  small, 
And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle  hall. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  pomp  and  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Joys  beyond  why  fancy's  measure; 
Here  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand. 
To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  land. 

**  Take,  thou  fairest !  this  full-blown  rose 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows." 
With  his  glove  of  steal  he  plucked  the  token. 
And  it  fell  from  the  guantlet  crushed  and  broken. 

The  maiden  exclaimed,  '*  Thou  seest.  Sir  Knight 
Thy  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite; 
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And,  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scattered, 
I  in  thy  grasp  should  be  wrecked  and  shattered  !'' 

She  trembled  and  blushed,  and  her  glances  fell, 
But    she    turned    from     the    knight,  and     said, 

**  Farewell.*' 
**  Not  so,**  he  cried,  "  will  I  lose  my  prize; 
I  heed  not  thy  words,  but  I  read  thine  eyes.'* 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  grasp  of  steel. 
And  he  mounted  and  spurred  with  fiery  heel; 
But  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoary  sire. 
Who  snatched  his  bow  from  above  the  fire. 

Swift  froni  the  valley  the  warrior  fled. 
But  swifter  the  bolt  from  the  cross-bow  sped: 
And  the  weight  that  pressed  on  the  fleet-foot  horse 
Was  the  living  man  and  the  woman's  corse. 

That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue, 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  sweet  to  view; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead. 

John  Wilson. 


THE    RETORT. 

Old  Birch;  who  taught  the  village  school, 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit; 
He  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule, 

And  she  as  playful  as  a  rabbit; 
Poor  Kate  had  scarce  become  a  wife. 

Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 
The  pink  of  country  polished  life. 

And  prim  and  formal  as  a  Quaker. 

One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad, 

And  simple  Katie  sadly  missed  him; 
When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 

She  shyly  stole,  and  fondly  kissed  him. 
The  hu^and's  anger  rose,  and  red 

And  white  his  face  alternate  grew: 
"Less  freedom,  ma'am  !**    Kate  sighed  and 
said, 

*'  O,  dear  !    I  didn^t  know  *twasyou.'' 

George  Perkins  Morris. 
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POPULARITY. 

Such  kings  of  shreds  have  wooed  and  won  her, 

Such  crafty  knaves  her  laurel  owned, 
It  has  become  almost  an  honor 
Not  to  be  crowned. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


FARMER  STEBBINS  AT  FOOTBALL. 

While  walkin*  up  the  village  street,  a-fightin*  there 

I  see 
Some  twenty  fellers,  moreorless,  as  fierce  as  fierce 

could  be! 
*Twas  in  a  medder  nigh  to  where  the  collie  late 

was  built. 
An*  not  a  proper  place  for  blood  to  be  unduly  spilt; 
So,  very  peaceable  inclined,  an'  al'ays  actin'  thus 
I  thought,  *'ril  try  what  may  be  done  to  regulate 

the  fuss." 

My  goodness,  how  them  fellers  fit!  they*'d  punch 
each  other  there 

Like  hungry  cattle  when  the  frost  is  nibblin'  through 
the  air! 

An'  one  would  pick  up  somethin'  quick  an*  run  off^ 
fit  to  kill. 

With  several  others  chasin'  him,  as  chickins  some- 
times will; 

Then  if  he  on  his  stomach  fell,  there  right  in  his  dis- 
tress 

They'd  pounce  upon  him,  hard  an'  square,  a  dozen^ 
more  or  less. 

An'  when  my  eyes  untangled  'em,  an'  glanced  'en* 

through  an'  o'er. 
To  my  susprise  I  found  I'd  seen  full  half  of  'en* 

before! 
Young  Caleb  Stubbs,  who  once  was  raised  across. 

the  road  from  me. 
But  I  had  never  thought,   before,   would  hurt  an 

ailin'  flea; 
An'  Joseph  Minks,  who's  al'ays  fit  whene'er  he  had 

a  chance. 
Was  now  as  gay  an'  much  to  home  as  Frenchmen 

at  a  dance; 

An'  Thomas  Tutts,  who's  bein'  taught  so  he  him- 
self can  teach; 

An*  Samuel  Strapp,  who,s  trainin'  so's  to  have  a 
call  to  preach; 

An'  Peter  Pills,  who'll  some  day  strive  to  cure  the 
world,  no  doubt, 

Was  strivin*  hard,  apparently,  to  kill  an*  wipe  'enk 
out; 

An'  several  others  all  appeared  to  do  what  death 
they  could. 

From  whom  I'd  al'ays  looked  for  things  a  thousan^ 
times  as  good. 
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An'  what  still  deeper  troubled  tne,  a  lot  o'  folks 

nearby 
Didn't  seem  to  care  to  hold  'em  back,  an'  wouldn't 

even  try, 
But  sort  o'  toiled  to  help  it  on,  an'  make  a  fightin' 

din; 
An'  even  girls  would  grit  their  teeth  an'  holler, 

**Boys,  go  in!" 
An'  then  I  says,  ' '  Them  fellers  all  appear  in  Death's 

employ; 
If  there's  an  undertaker  here,  he'ssheddin'  tears  of 

joy." 

An'  terrified  at  what  they'd  done,  an'  what  they 
meant  to  do, 

I  struggled  hard  to  recollect  a  Riot  Act  or  two; 

But  naught  appeared  that  I  could  reach  on  Memory's 
cluttered  shelf, 

An'  so  I  had,  as  one  might  say,  to  make  one  up  my- 
self. 

I  wildly  rushed  into  their  midst,  an'  yelled  with 
all  my  might, 

•'See  here,  now,* boys,  this  school  wasn't  built  to 
teach  you  how  to  fight! " 

But  still  they  all  kept  on  their  way,  as  fierce  as 

fierce  could  be, 
An'  none  of  them  was  blessed  with  sense  to  listen 

unto  me; 
But  while  I  still  upheld  the  right,  in  words  I  won't 

repeat, 
Th'  apparent  cause  of  all  their  fuss  rolled  plump 

betwixt  my  feet! 
An'  then  such  buffetin'  amidst  the  angry  wave  of 

strife 

I  never  yet  had  come  across  in  all  my  earthly  life.  not  only  in  the  legend  does  he  stand 

Beside  the  river  current  rushing  fast 
I've  spoi:ted  m  a  skatin'-rink,  an'  helped  to  dust 

the- floor; 

I've  served  as  drift-wood  in  the  waves  of  Jersey's 
stormy  shore; 

I've  clutched  a  tall  toboggan-slide,  and  while  my 
cheek  did  blanch. 

Then,  lettin'  go,  reluctantly  become  an  avalanche; 

I've  entered  cars  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  'twixt  five  an' 
six  o'clock; 

But  these  was  only  zephyr  breaths  beside  an  earth- 
quake shock! 


But  several  fellers,  with  their  face  all  black  an'  blue 

an'  red. 
Jumped  up  an'  down,  a-wavin'  ban's,  an*  shoutin', 

"We're  ahead!" 

"Now  who's  ahead? "says  I,  when  la  listenin' 

ear  could  find: 
"  Whoever  'tis,  here's  one  old  fool  that'a  several 

rods  behind! 
Why  are  you  studyin*  carnage  here— what  is  this  all 

about?" 
An'  then  they  hollered,   "Football,   Dad— we've 

gone  an'  cleaned  'em  out! " 
Whereat  I  says,  "  If  this  is  what  you  call  a  friendly 

game, 
Heaven  shield  me  from  your  courtesies,  an'  help 

me  dodge  the  same! " 

Then  everybody  laughed  an'  joked,  rejoidn'  it  the 

crimes, 
An'  said,  "Old  man,  the  trouble  is,  you're  'way 

behind  the  times!" 
An'  then  I  said:  "All  right!    I'll  keep  behind  'em 

if  you  please; 
'Hind  anything,  to  shield  me  from  such  goin's  on 

as  these; 
An'  when  I'm  anxious  suddenly  from  this  world  to 

escape, 
I'll  go  an'  dance  on  dynamite,  an'  do  it  up  in  shape!  " 

Will  Carleton. 
— Harper's  Magazine ^  November^  1894. 


SAINT  CHRISTOPHER. 


A  dim-drawn  giant  figure,  strong  and  vast. 
His  staff  within  his  hand; 

But  in  our  own  day  visible,  beside 
T^e  darker  stream  of  human  pain  and  sin. 
Our  eyes  have  watched  him,  battling  hard  to  win 

For  weaker  souls  a  pathway  through  th^  tide. 


Upheld  by  him  and  safely  carried  o'er 
The   waves    which    else    had    overwhelmed    and 
drowned, 

They  jumbled  me,  they  tumbled  me.  some  several    '    ^^w  many  a  faint  and  doubting  heart  hath  found 
fellers  deep,  !       OXdid,  footing  on  the  unhoped-for,  distant  shore! 

Until  I  give  up  every  sense  an'  feebly  fell  asleep; 

An'  when  I  woke,  and  mildly  asked  if  all  my  bones  And  still  as  his  strong,  tireless  arm  again 

was  there,  ;   And  yet  again  their  burden  raised  and  took, 

No  one  contigious  seemed  to  know,  or  specially  to   '   You  read  in  the  deep  reverence  of  his  look 
care;  He  did  the  work  for  God  and  not  for  men. 
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Christo-phorus  our  saint,  named  now  with  tears. 
The  deeds  he  did  were  Christ's,  the  words  he  said, 
All  his  strong,  vital,  splendid  strength  he  laid 

At  the  Lord's  feet  through  the  unstinting  years. 

And  now  beside  that  Lord  in  highest  Heaven, 
Past  the  dark  stream  of  Death,  which  all  must 

tread, 
He  rests  secure,  with  joy  upon  his  head, 
And  a  '*New  Name"  which  hath  to  him  been 
given. 

But  still  to  memory's  eye  he  stands  the  same, 
A  stalwart  shape  where  the  deep  waters  run, 
Upbearing,  aiding,  strengthening  every  one. 

Carrying  them  onward  in  his  Lord's  dear  name. 
Susan  Coolidge. 
—  The  Independent^  November  15^  1894. 


CAPRICE. 


She  wore  the  leaves  of  roses  in  her  hair 
To-night,  and  was  so  marvelously  fair  ! 
Her  eyes  behind  the  fringes  of  their  throne 
Were  dancing  a  delightful  waltz  alone, 
The  while  her  dainty  feet  came  down  the  stair. 

And  waiting  with  a  score  of  rivals  there. 
Who  deemed  her  loveliness  beyond  compare, 
We  vowed  because  she  was  a  rose  half  blown, 
She  wore  the  leaves ! 

Some  new  caprice  had  made  my  Love  forswear 

The  violets  and  hyacinths,  and  wear 

The  deep  green  leaves  of  hope.    Could  she  have 

known 
That  I  would  know  those  rose  leaves  for  mine  own  ? 
Was  it  to  lift  a  heart  from  out  despair 
She  wore  the  leaves  ? 

MiGNON  ViLLARS. 

— Peterson^ s  Magazine^  November^  1894. 


MIDWAY. 


So  blithe  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees, 

The  trees  sang  in  the  wind, 
I  winged  me  with  the  morning  breeze, 

And  left  cares  far  behind. 

But  now  both  birds  and  trees  are  mute 

In  the  hot  hush  of  noon; 
And  I  must  up  and  on  afoot. 
Or  Care  will  catch  me  soon. 

William  Dean  Howells. 
-Harpers  Magazine,  December,  1894, 


SCORN. 

Who  are  the  men  that  good  men  most  despise  ? 

Not  they  who  ill>begot,  and  spawned  in  shame. 
Riot,  and  rob,  and  rot  before  men's  eyes; 

Who  basely  live,  and,  dying,  leave  no  name. 
These  are  the  piteous  refuse  of  mankind; 

Fatal  the  ascendant  star  when  they  were  bom, 
Distorted  in  body,  starved  in  soul  and  mind. 

Ah!  not  for  them  the  good  man's  bitter  scorn. 
He  only  is  the  despicable  one 

Who  lightly  sells  his  honor  as  a  shield 
For  fawning  knaves  to  hide  them  from  the  sun. 

Too  nice  for  crime,  yet,  coward,  he  doth  yield 
For  crime  a  shelter.    Swift  to  Paradise 
The  contrite  thief,  not  Judas  with  his  price! 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
r-Harper's  Weekly, 


GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

O  Nazarene!     down  nineteen  hundred  years 
We  hear  the  angel-chorus  ring  once  more ; 
We  see  the  star,  the  manger,  and  the  store 

O.**  precious  gifts,  which  there  the  Shepherd- Seers 

Laid  at  Thy  feet  in  thankfulness  and  tears. 
O,  Christos!  may  thy  children,  rich  and  poor, 
Kneel  like  the  Magi  on  that  day  of  yore, 

And  offer  Thee  their  homage  and  their  prayers. 

In  cottage  and  in  palace  let  the  knee 
Be  bent  in  adoration  on  this  day  ; 

In  lonely  forest,  or  by  moaning  sea,— 
Where  roses  bloom,  or  winter  holds  its  sway  ; — 

Let  all  hearts  turn  to  Bethlehem  again. 

And  hear  the  tidings, — '*  Peace,  good-will  to  men." 
Louis  A.  Robertson. 

— Overland  Monthly.  December,  ^^94. 

— )( — 


NOTES. 

Macaulav.  "Virginia."  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  this  execrable  government  was 
said  to  have  been  an  attempt  made  by  Appius 
Claudius  upon  the  chastity  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
of  humble  birth.  A  vile  dependent  of  the  Claudian 
house  laid  claim  to  the  damsel  as  his  slave,  but  the 
girl's  father,  a  brave  soldier,  saved  her  from  servi- 
tude and  dishonor  by  stabbing  her  to  the  heart  in 
sight  of  the  whole  Forum. 

Nash.  The  touching  lines,  "  Sister,  I  must  go  1 " 
were  written  upon  the  occasion  of  the  enlistment  in 
the  late  Civil  War,  by  Miss  Hapgood's  brother, 
Henry  Hapgood,  whose  young  life  of  21  (twenty- 
one)  years  was  sacrificed  on  his  country's  altar. 
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Sharkey 

216 

Deserted  Bride,  The 

Morris 

429 

Deserter,  The 

Kendall 

4^ 

Desolation. 

Montgomery 

65 

Dickens  in  Camp. 

Harte 

390 

Dies  Irae. 

Fahnestock 

266 

Dirge  for  the  Old  Year. 

Bolton 

536 

Discovery. 

Day 

253 

Divided. 

Gray 

5 

Do  Not  Slam  the  Gate. 

Norton 

380 

Double  Fountain,  The 

Jackson 

518 

Dragon-Fly,  The 
Draw  the  Line. 

Landor 

475 

Reed 

191 

Dream  of  Youth,  A 

Eckert 

316 

Dreams. 

Van  Santvoord 

209 

Dream  that  came  True,  A 

Sharkey 

215 

Drowned  Bells,  The 

Hopkins 

349 

Drumwhinn  Bridge. 
Dying  Soldier,  The 

Carlyle 

296 

Bloss 

376 

Early  Rising. 

Saxe 

455 

Easter. 

Whitney 

154 

Easter  Transformation,  An 

Wade 

42 

Ecce  Homo. 

Bronson 

248 

Echo  and  Silence. 

Brydges 

537 

Edelweiss,  The 

Prentiss 

436 

Egotism. 
Elaine. 

Martin 

334 

Schulte 

174 

Elegy  for  Whittier,  An 

W.  S.  Bigelow 

58 

Elusion. 

Daniels 

529 

End  of  it  All,  The 

J.  Miller 

464 

Environment 

Lovejoy 

383 

Evening  Song,  An 

Evening  Song,  An 

I.  E.  Sherman 

Evolution. 

Ingersoll 

367 

Envoy. 

Stevenson 

310 

Erin,  1894. 

Van  Fredenberg 

116 

Eve  of  Womanhood,  The 

Kenyon 
Fitts 

244 

Evil  Within  Me.  The 

135 

Exclusion. 

Dickinson 

III 

Exile  of  Damascus,  A.  D.,  634,  The     Austin 

47 

Exodus  of  Elder  Twiggs. 

White 

155 

Fair  and  Fifteen. 

•Searing 

180 

Faith, 

F.  A.  K.  Butler 

538 

Faith's  Surrender. 

Johnson 

361 

Falling  of  the  Year. 

Henry 

'39 

*  *  Far  From  the  Maddening  Crowd. ' ' 

C.  Jay  Smith 

292 

Farmer  Stebbins  at  Football 

Carleton 

538 

Fate. 

Harte 

391 

February. 

Harlow 

262 

Fence  Corner,  A 

Kendall 

61 

Ferry  of  the  Neckar,  The 

Mahany 

51 

Fettered. 

Montgomery 

65 

First  and  Last. 

Coates 

425 

First  Robin,  The 

Copeland 

76 

Fishing  Song. 

Cook 

203 

Fisher  Maid,  The 

D.  M.  Craik 

469 

Flat  Contradiction,  A 

S.  1.  Smith 
Mcintosh 

407 

Flood  Tide 

9 

Flower  of  Snow,  The 

Cheney 

197 

Flowers. 

Ballou 

154 

Flowers  for  the  Hero  Dead. 

Barker 

46 

Flowers  in  Sickness. 

Olmsted 

487 
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FooVs  Prayer,  The 

Foot  Slippcth,  The 

Forenoon. 

For]g:otten. 

For  Thee, 

Fortune. 

Fount  of  Castaly.  The 

Fourth  of  July,  The 

Fragment,  A 

France. 

Francesco's  Angel. 

Fraternal  Love. 

Freedom. 

Friends. 

From  Myth  to  Materialism. 

From  Out  Eternal  Stillness 

From  the  Garden. 

Frost-work. 

Fulfilment 

Futurity. 

Gain. 

Gethsemane. 

Girlish  Laughter. 

Glaucus  to  lone. 

Glen  Claire. 

Glencoe. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Gloucester  Harbor. 

Goal,  The 

God  Bless  Us  All. 

Gods,  The 

Going  to  Sleep. 

Goldenrod. 

Good- Bye.    * 

Good- Bye  Dearest. 

Good  Friday. 

Good  Friday. 

Goodness. 

Good-Night. 

Grandma's  Bombazine. 

Grandmother's  Ball  Dress. 

Grandmother's  Chair. 

Great  Hereafter,  The 

Gruesome  Rain,  The 

Guard  Well  Thy  Heart. 

Guns  of  Peace. 

Had  We  But  Known. 

Hagar. 

Happiest  Heart,  The 

Happy  Hills  of  Strong. 

Happmess. 

Happy  Jim. 

Hark. 

•*  Hearts." 

Heart's  Ease. 

Heart's  Longings. 

Heart  Song. 

Heaven  and  Home. 

Help  Me  to  Trust  Thee. 

Henry  of  Navarre. 

Heralds  of  June. 

Here  Are  We,  Lord 

Her  Letter. 

Heroes. 

Hetty  Marvin. 

Hidden  Purposes. 

"  Hills  of  the  Lord,  The  " 

Hills  of  Santa  Cruz,  The 


Sill  505 

Gibson  100 

Henley  304 

Allen  164 

Ripley  12 

Pecknam  489 

J.  O'Connor  72 

Sprague  326 

Lanigan  396 

Bay  253 

Aft  351 

Petersen  402 

Tomer  369 

Hall  116 

Peckham  488 

Do  we  Come. 

Bloede  185 

H.  Monroe  237 

Henry  140 

F.  A.  Tupper  422 

Nichols  36 

Linn  356 

Gould  90 

Parke  41 

McGrath  285 

Fitsi>atrick  501 

Leighton  222 

Robertson  540 

Guiney  loi 

F.  D.  Sherman  425 

Sangster  117 

Lowry  346 

Allen  164 

Frisbie  282 

Osp:ood  496 

Wmton  372 

Cronin  10 

Gluck  53 

Cary  83 

McGrath  285 

Field  167 

Robinson  345 

Mixer  60 

J.C.  Aldrich  210 

Banta  141 

McManus  48 

D.  M.  Craik  471 

Rvan  89 

Ryan  88 

Cheney  465 

May  523 

Prentiss  437 

L  E.  Sherman  185 

Wilkinson  371 

Dorr  18 

Landor  476 

Winton  372 

J.  L.  R.  Burnett  397 

Joseph  Cook  228 

Lowry  346 

M.  B.  Clarke  531 

W.  S.  Bi^elow  59 

Kinney  255 

Harte  390 

Gould  90 

M.  B.  Clarke  529 

Linn  355 

Gannett  358 

Searing  179 


Home. 

Edwards    444 

Home. 

I.  L.  Smith    220 

Home  of  the  Misses  Schuyler 

Wright    148 

Homesickness. 

Prentiss    436 

Honest  Man,  The 

Rand     106 

Hope  On,  Hope  Ever. 

Bolton    537 

Hopes  of  My  Childhood,  The 

Ward      24 

Hors  de  Combat. 

Van  Stantvoord    268 

Hour-Glass,  The 

Palfrey    204 

How  Sir  Richard  Died. 

Thombury    155 
Dobell    463 

How's  My  Boy? 

Hunolu's  Love  Songs. 

Held    254 

Husking  Time. 

Nichols      36 

Hygeia. 

Kenyon    244 

Hymn  For  Decoration  Day. 

Timrod    234 

If. 

Alt    352 

If  I  Should  Die  To-Night. 

B.  E.  Smith    235 

If  It  Be  True- 

Barker     4^ 

If  Love  Were  Dead. 

F.  A.  Tupper    421 

'*  If  Music  and  Sweet  Poetrv 

Agree."  Austin      47 

If  Sunny  Blue  Were  Only  Gold.           Marion    242 

'*  If  You  Were  Coming  in  the  Fall." 

Dickinson    108 

If  We  Could  Know. 

May    523 

I  Heard  Thee  Calling. 

Tomer    369 

I'm  Growing  Old. 

Westcott    459 

Imprisoned. 

Andrews    197 

Impromptu  Verse. 

Brooks    170 

In  A  Back  Pew. 

Van  Santvoord    209 

Inadequacy. 

M.  Clemmer    415 

Incident  on  A  New  York  Street,  An    Harlow    261 

Indian  Summer. 

Daniels    526 

In  Days  of  June. 

J.  L.  Smith    220 

In  Extremis. 

Joseph  Cook    227 

Infants'  Tears. 

'    Linn    356 

In  Farewell. 

Green      58 

In  His  Name. 

E.  L.  Dickinson    113 

In  Ithaca. 

Lang    129 

In  Lover's  Lane. 

Shalloe      35 

Innocents,  The 

Coxe      40 

In  Prison. 

M.  R.  Smith    384 

Inscription  For  A  Familiar  Volume. 

W.  S.  Bigelow      59 

In  Shallows. 

Kinney    255 

Insight. 

Ripley      12 

In  Springtime. 

Berger    447 

In  Summer  Days. 

Shalloe      35 

In  the  Desert. 

A.  R.  Brown    237 

In  the  Library. 

Botta    188 

Intimations  of  Spring. 

Macauley    338 

In  Time. 

Guiney    102 

Intuitions. 

Mcintosh        9 

In  Vain. 

L.  H.  Hooper    532 

In  Winter. 

Sharp    442 

lone. 

Mahany      52 

Iphigenia. 

Landor    472 

Is  Life  Eternal? 

Delilah  Cox      75 

I  Staked  My  Love. 

Van  Fredenberg      22 

I  Strove  With  None. 

Landor    476 

It  Came  With  A  Threat. 

Henley    304 

•  *  I  Thought  the  Country  Needed  Men. " 

It  Is  The  Season  Now  to  Go 

Stevenson    310 

It  Might  Have  Been. 

Talman    377 

Ivry. 

Macaulay    511 

Jack. 

Bronson    248 

Jacqueminot, 
amie's  Pairtin. 

B.  Chandler      29 
Lyie    375 

Janet. 

Tomer    368 
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ester's  Sermon,  The 

Thornbury 

233 

Love  Lyric. 

Tripp 

134^ 

eweled  Walls. 

D.  Williams 

130 

Lover,  The 

M.  Clemmer 

415 

ewel,  The 

Severance 

30 

Love's  Birth. 

Rvan 

89 

'Jim.'* 

Harte 

39t 

Love's  Easter. 

E.  Williams 

3»9 

,  ohnny  and  I. 

H.  A.  Benedict 

483 

love's  Guerdon. 

Gould 

90 

'  ulius  Caesar. 

Richmond 

112 

Love's  Sea. 

Sibley 

259 

une. 

Macauley 
Peacock 

338 

Lullaby. 

A.  P.  Bates 

366 

]  une  Morning,  A 

326 

Lullaby. 

Field 

169 

^  une. 

Henry 

140 

Lyric  of  the  Hazelnut  Patch,  A              Gibson 

99 

Catie's  Answer. 

Thayer 

328 

Maiden's  Lament,  The 

Taylor 

520 

Katy  Did. 

Sharp 

441 

Maiden's  Song,  The 
Maiden  Who  Wins.  The 

Fitspatrick 

501 

Killing  Time. 

F.  A.  Tuppcr 

420 

VanFredenberg 

21 

King  Carlos  and  the  Fisherman. 

518 

Maid's  Lament,  The 

Landor 

475 

King's  Reply,  The 

M.  B.  Clarke 

531 

Main-Truck ;  or  Leap  for  Life,  The       Morris 

430 

Kiss,  The 

Prentiss 

436 

Man. 

J.  C.  Aldrich 

214 

King's  Ride,  The 

L.  H.  Hooper 

532 

Man  and  the  Asddian. 

Lang 

128 

Laborare  est  Orare 

Osgood 
Phoebe  Gary 

493 

Mansions  Beautiful. 

Gibson 

100 

Lady  Jaqueline,  The 
Lady  Vearaley's  Guest 

^% 

March. 

Rand 

106 

Preston 

146 

March  Incident,  A 

Young 

15 

Lament  of  El  Moulok,  The 

T.  B.  Aldrich 

238 

Marco  Bozzaris. 

Halleck 

460 

Land  of  Counterpane,  The 

Stevenson 

310 

Marquerite. 

H.  A.  Benedict 

482 

Land  of  My  Dreams. 

Moulton. 

507 

Marion's  Song  in  the  School-Room     Osgood 

494 

Lark.  The 

Dixon 

114 

Mary. 

Lyle 

375 

Land  of  Nod,  The 

Stevenson 

310 

Masamuny  of  Sendi. 

Noxon 

272 

Last  Goldenrod,  The 

Prentiss 

435 

Massa's  in  de  Cold  Ground. 

Foster 

450 

T^stGood-Bye,  The 

McManus 

51 

Master  of  the  House,  The 

Dennis 

"5 

Lawrence. 

Johnson 

362 

Matin  Bells. 

Coxe 

39 

Lawyer's  Valentine,  The 

Saxe 

456 

May. 

Fitts 

I3fi 

"  Lav  Hold  on  Eternal  Life." 
Leadsman's  Song,  The 
Leaf  of  Woodruff;  The 

Fahnestock 

262 

May  Thirtieth. 

Hopkins 

350 

Fitts 

135 

Mazzini. 

Searing 

180 

Leighton 

221 

Memories  of  Appomattox 

Petersen 

401 

Left  on  the  Battle  Field. 

Bolton 

536 

Memories  of  Childhood. 

Winton 

371 

Legend  of  the  Holy  City,  The 

Schulte 

173 

Memory  Bells. 

A.  P.  Bates 

365 

Leper,  The 

Willis 

121 

**  Message  of  the  Flowers." 

,    Taylor 

519 

Let  Me  Go  In  The  Gloaming. 

Ballard 

127 

Mid-Summer. 

A.  S.  Jenks 

381 

Let  us  Forget. 

Wheeler 

54 

Midway. 

Howells 

540 

Life. 

J.  Howard 

416 

Mignon. 
Mine-Maid,  The 

Lanigan 

392 

Life. 

Walker 

502 

Kenyon 
Rice 

243 

Life. 

Utter 

276 

Milkmaid's  Song,  The 

313 

Life  and  Love. 

Upton 

197 

Mimnermus  Church,  In 

(Johnson)  Cory 

464 

Life's  Autumn. 

I.  E.  Sherman 

186 

Mine. 

Leighton 

222 

Life's  Interchange 
Lights  and  Shadows. 

Macauley 

338 

Minor  Poet,  The 

Frisbie 

281 

Riley 

94 

Mirth  Is  Over  Now.  The 

J.  Howard 

419 

Lilac,  The 

Wilkins 

157 

Missing  Links  of  Memory. 

Chandler 

17 

Lillian. 

Sutton 

76 

Missing  Ship,  The 

Norton 

379 

Limitations.                               F.  D.  Sherman 

157 

Mist.  The 

F.  A.  Tupper 

422 

Lincoln. 

Leighton 

222 

Mixed. 

Martin 

334 

Lines  in  a  Lucid  Interval. 

Clare 

235 

*'MoanOn,  Ye  Winds." 

Berger 

448 

Lines  to  a  Rosebud. 

Osgood 

496 

Mocking-Bird,  The 

Ware 

499 

Listening  for  God. 

Gannett 

358 

Moderation. 

Gary 

83 

Little  Boy  Blue. 

Field 

169 

Modest  Joust,  The 

Kenyon 

244 

Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,  A 

Martin 

333 

Modjeska. 

Gluck 

53 

Little  Girl.  A 

Nichols 

36 

Monk's  Vision,  The 

A.  E.  Jenks 

381 

Lohengrin. 

Linn 

355 

Moonlight. 

Kenyon 

244 

Lonely. 

Winslow 

225    1 

Morning  After,  The 

VanSantvoord 

208 

Long  ago. 

Field 

168    ' 

Mother. 

J.  L.  Smith 

220 

Longing. 

Botta 

188 

Motherhood. 

Winslow 

225 

Look  Up. 

Nash 

526 

Mother's  Old  Tea  Caddy. 

Lyle 

376 

Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

Campbell 
M.  Muir 

422 

Music. 

A.  P.  Bates 

366 

Lost  Singer,  The 

424  ! 

Mutations. 

Henry 

139 

Lost  Voyage,  The 

Kenyon 

244  ! 

My  Castles  In  Spain. 

Saxe 

453 

Love. 

Griggs 

325  ■ 

My  Castles  in  the  Air. 

Edwards 

443 

Love. 

Ingersoll 

366  , 

My  Cuban  Love. 

Jackson 

518 

Love  Conqueror. 

Mahany 

52 

My  Choice. 

Riley 

94 

Loved  and  Lost. 

Benners 

231  ' 

My  Creed. 

Gary 

83 

Love  in  Masquerade. 

Fawcett 

425 

My  Dead. 

Berger 

448 

Love  is  Dead. 

M.  C.  Smith 

322 

My  Father's  Child. 

Bloede 

182 

Love  Lies  Bleeding. 

Sharkey 

215  1 

My  Little  Boy. 

M.  R.  Smith 

385 

Love-Light. 

Prentiss 

437; 

My  "Mackinaw." 

Parke 

41 
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My  Message. 

My  Mother. 

My  Queen. 

My  Saviour. 

Myself. 

My  Ship. 

My  Ship. 

My  Sweetheart. 

My  Uniformed  Nune. 

••Name.  A" 

Nansen. 

Nature. 

Nature's  Aeolian. 

Nature's  Mirror. 

Nature's  Palace. 

Near  Art  Thou  My  Beloved. 

Nearer  Home. 

'Neath  the  Roses. 

New  Alto,  The 

New  Dawn.  The 

New  England. 

New  Year  Greeting,  A 

Niagara. 

Niagara  at  Night. 

Niagara's  Sunset. 

Nightingale,  The 

Ninety-Nine  in  the  Shade. 

Nobility. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

None  Perfect,  No,  Not  One. 

Noon. 

North  Wind,  The 

Not  As  1  Will. 

Nothing  Ends. 

Not  My  Way. 

November. 

Ode  to  Grant. 

Ode  to  Liberty. 

O  Happy  Morn. 

Old  Dog  Tray. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Old  Letters. 

Old  Sexton,  The 

Old  Songs,  The 

Old  Stump  Fence. 

Old  Virginia  Landscape,  An 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

On  a  Head  of  Christ. 

One  By  One. 

One  Dignity  Delays  for  All. 

One  Man's  Life. 

Onondaga  Mother  and  Child, 

Onondaga. 

On  Partmg  With  His  Books. 

On  Sivari's  Violin. 

On  the  Beach. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Mosquito. 

On  the  Death  of  Jos.  Rodman 

On  the  Death  ofSouthey. 

On  the  Ferry. 

On  the  Marriage  of  a  Niece. 

On  the  Shore. 

Open  Verse  to  Eugene  Field, 

Operation. 

Orgia. 

Orpah. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 


F.  A.  Tupper  422 

Riley  93 

Winter  151 

Fibher  361 

Arey  72 

Allen  162 

F.  A.  Tupper  420 

A.  G.  Bigelow  34 

Frisbie  281 

Ryan  89 

Severance  30 

VanFredenberg  23 

Darrow  68 

Ware  499 

Hawkes  508 

Mahany  52 

Phoebe  Cary  84 

Hinds  413 

A.  G.  Bigelow  33 

Jordan  237 

Hinds  410 

Welty  409 

Ward  24 

Utter  276 

Dorr  18 

Henley  304 

Johnson  365 

Cary  81 

Olmsted  484 

Reed  191 

Kinney  255 

Rice  313 

E.  J.  Bailey  385 

VanFredenberg  21 

Williams  130 

Walker  502 

Green  57 

C.  Jay  Smith  292 

Durston  268 

Foster  449 

Foster  450 

Foster  449 

Benners  228 

Benjamin  423 

Talman  377 

J.  L.  R.  Burnett  397 

McKay  490 

Brooks  170 

Fullerton  507 

B.  Chandler  29 

Petersen  402 

Dickinson  108 

Fleming  279 

An    D.C.Scott  465 

Cowl  272 

Roscoe  463 

Osgood  495 

Fitts  136 

Torter  368 

Drake.   Halleck  461 

Lander  475 

M.  Clemmer  414 

Lowe  344 


An. 


Sharkey  214 

Newton  73 

Henley  303 

Winter  152 

Ryan  89 

Saxe  454 


Our  Baby. 

A.  P.  Bates 

366 

Our  Flag. 

Ripley 

12 

Our  Saint.    • 

Bragdon 
Field 

360 

Our  Two  Opinions. 

167 

Out  of  the  Night. 

■Henley 

304 

Outrivaled. 

Gray 

S 

Overheard  in  August 

Parke 

41 

Pain. 

West 

507 

Paddle  Your  Own^Canoe. 

Bolton 

535 

Paradise. 

Weatherbee 

308 

Parting  Song. 

Swinburne 

367 

Paschal  New  Moon,  The 

Coxe 

39 

Passing  of  the  Beautiful,  The 

McManus 

4a 

Pastoral. 

Henley 

303 

Patience. 

Schultzc 

174 

Peace. 

Phcebe  Cary 

87 

Peaceful  Reign,  Th« 
Penelope:  a  Pastoral. 
Pennarby  Mine. 
Perfect  Day,  A 

Berger 

44a 

McGrath 

285 

Doyle 

156 

M.  Clemmer 

414 

Perfect  June,  The 

Lovejoy 

383 

Perplexed. 

Winslow 

226 

Phryne. 

Peckham 

489 

Picking  Lint. 

Barker 

45 

Pictures  of  Memory. 

Cary 
C.  Jay  Smith 

82 

Pilgrim,  The 

295 

Pity. 

Cottes 

157 

Pity  and  Compassion. 

Landor 

476 

Play  at  Bariey  Break,  A 

Suckling 

291 

Poems. 

B.  Chandler 

28 

Poems. 

Winslow 

226 

Poet  Passed  this  Way,  A 

Sharp 

443 

Poet's  Mine,  The 

Wilkinson 

370 

Poet's  Morn,  The 

W.  S.  Bigelow 

59 

Poet's  Sacrifice.  The 

M.  F.  Ham 

431 

Poet's  Worid,  The 

Cowl 

271 

Poet,  The 

Durston 

267      . 

Poet,  The 

Kenyon 

244 

Pompadour,  The 

Thornbury 
T.  B.  Aldrich 

233 

Popularity. 

53a 

Possession. 

May 

524 

Poverty  an  Incentive  to  Exertion.        Atwood 

315 

Power  Divine. 

Griggs 

325 

Prairie  Dog,  The 

Griggs 

325 

Prairie  on  Fire,  The 

Morris 

431 

Prayer. 

M.  B.  Clarke 

530- 

Present  Past,  The 

Gannett 

358 

Presumption. 
Prince  Teddy. 

O'Neil 

328 

Woolson 

297 

Prize  Poems,  Quatrains  on  Music. 

192 

Proverbs. 

Schultze 

260 

Psyche. 

J.  L.  Smith 
M.  Douglas 

220 

Puritan  Lovers,  The 

478 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  The 

DeVere 

95 

Quiet  Hours. 

Seaver 

62 

Quits. 

Searing 

181 

Race. 

Howells 

197 

Rainy  Night,  A 

Young 

16. 

Recognition. 

May 

524 

Recollections. 

McManus 

51 

Recompense. 

Annan 

7^ 

Reflections. 

Watson 

142 

Reine?— Dead! 

Palfrey 

204 

Reminiscence. 

A.  P.  Bates 

366 

Renunciation. 

Symons 

423 

Rest. 

Gray 

5 

Retort,  The 

Morris 

538 

Retrospect,  A 

Landor 

47^ 

Return  of  the  Prodigal. 

Macauley 

33a 
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A  bend  in  the  line  of  the  time-browned  rail- 
fence,  61 
"  Abide  with  me,"  I  said.  386 
About  her  head  or  floating  feet  182 
Above  the  city  of  Berlin  532 
Above  me  through  the  rifted  clouds  of  night,  276 
Above  the  phantom  city,  sable  night  261 
Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting,  390 
A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound,  422 
Across  the  sea  the  moon's  clear  light  is  stealing,  520 
Across  the  mirrored  lake  507 
Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit,  175 
Across  the  sky  a  pallid  vapor  drifts;  432 
Across  the  western  waste  a  son^  424 
A  dandelion  top  growinfi^  right  m  my  room!  61 
Adown  a  wild  and  winding  stream,  215 
Adown  the  vista  of  the  fading  years  24$ 
A  Dryad's  home  was  once  the  tree  495 
A  dull  red  glow  in  the  distant  west  236 
A  **finishea"  world;  becalmed  it  lay  193 
A  flight  of  birds  to  the  southward,  139 
A  glance,  a  touch  of  hand,  and  love  is  bom,  89 
A  gleam  in  the  jewel's  heart  30 
A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand,  424 
A  grain  of  sand  that  fain  would  stay  328 
A  great  king's  gracious  gift  was  I  to  him  88 
A  grieving  wee,  adown  whose  hallow  cheek  29 
A  grim  old  veteran,  in  gold  lace  and  blue,  208 
A  grouse  drummed  a  roll-call  below,  209 
Ah!  do  not  drive  off  grief,  but  place  your  hand  476 
Ah,  Jennie  dear,  'tis  naif  a  year  298 
Ah!  just  to  live  is  very  sweet,  385 
Ah,  Love!  Strong  is  thy  sway,  22 
Ah,  maiden  sweet  with  the  drooping  eye,  21 
Ah  me,  how  this  memory  clings  376 
Ah!  me,  my  mates,  why  need  the  poet  sing  488 
Ah,  my  false,  false-hearted  Janet!  368 
Ah,  painful  sweet!  how  can  I  take  it  in,  148 
Ah,  Teddy,  you  are  brave  and  true,  297 
Ah  what  avails  the  sceptered  race,  476 
''Ah!  this  world  is  dark  and  drear  520 
A  kingly  vulture  sat  alone,  187 
A  lance  of  sunlight  lies  upon  the  lake  397 
Alas,  a  year  of  joy  448   ' 


''  Alas!  my  noble  boy!  that  thou  shouldst  die!  124 
Alembic  true,  thy  holy  chemistry  192 
A  light  is  out  in  Italy,  180 
All  day  I  have  listened  the  grieving  wind  141 
All  day  the  battle  raged,  249 
All  holy  influence  dwell  within  96 
All  light  and  life,  sweetness  and  bloom  225 
A  lonely  exile  from  your  native  cot  524 
All  men  may  think,  may  suffer,  may  endure,  355 
A  lonely  monk,  so  runs  an  olden  story,  381 
Alone  with  God!  Day's  craven  cares  413 
Alone  within  a  vacant  room  I  stand.  204 
Along  the  desolate  repons  of  this  land,  136 
Amber-berried  ivy  twine  465 
A  mirror  flashed  before  us,  where  we  see  194 
Among  the  beautiful  pictures  82 
Among  the  recollections  of  those  life-en- 
chanted days  247 
An  airy  wish  282 
An  avenue  of  dusky  pines  421 
And  far  through  clouds  that  made  the  present 

dark  369 

And  is  the  harper  dead,  259 
Angelic   theme!    The   voice  of  praise   and 

An  hour  ago  we  said  good-by,  237 

An  hour  of  hours  and  a  time  for  dreaming,  483 

An  old  farm-house,  with  meadows  wide,  479 

Another  year  has  passed  250 

A  pleasant  sort  of  pastime,  99 

Apple  blossoms!  crowns  are  they  133 

A  poet  and  a  painter  loved  a  maid  529 

A  proud  and  gorgeous  fluffed  red  rose  18 
A    rapturous   influence   from    the    whirling 

spheres,  193 
A  rhythmic  revelation  from  above;  192 
A  ribbon  of  the  softest  blue,  477 
Arm,  arm,  swifter  than  winds!  484 
Around  the  fireside  should  grow  and  bloom  133 
Art  of  all  arts,  with  powers  of  magic  fraught,  194 
As  a  babe,  cuddled  on  its  mother's  breast,  357 
As  a  priestess  at  Love's  shrine,  308 
As  far  above  the  city  spires,  the  loud  discord- 
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A  shade  of  thought  lay  on  His  ageless  face, 

As  he  stopped  to  dip  from  the  crystal  spring 

As  silent  Night  drew  back  her  sombre  skirts, 

A  simple  word,  a  pleading  look, 

A  siren  she,  who  maketh  us  forget 

As  a  child  builds  castles  in  the  sand, 

Ask  me  no  more:  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea; 

Ask  me  not  of  love;  I  do  not  know 

As  little  children  gather  round  their  mother 

As  mariners  who  sail  a  troubled  sea, 

As  often,  on  a  quiet  summer's  day, 

As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 

A  soul  attuned  to  amaranthine  strains; 

A  spike  into  our  dear  Lord's  side  was  thrust, 

As  prized  by  the  nimics  of  fashion, 

As  some  astronomer,  with  studious  gaze, 

As  the  craw  flees  tae  its  nest, 

A  Stradivarius  with  its  dreamful  thrill, 

A  subtle  essence,  as  the  wind-blown  breath 

A  summer's  day,  the  fleeting  gleam 

As  vanquished  years  behind  me  glide, 

A  sweet  little  rosebud  lay  sleeping  in  beanty, 

A  sweetly  winsome  face. 

At  creation's  dawn  by  divine  power  was  hurled, 

At  dawn  of  the  day  e'er  life's  wearying  cares 

At  dreamy  dawn,  to  you, 

At  home  or  away,  in  the  alley  or  street, 

A  thread  of  truth  runs  through  the  sad,  sweet 

myth. 
At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 
At  midnight  when  the  Bear 
At  rest  they  lie, 

A  violet  up-springing  from  its  humble  sod. 
Awake,  awake!  The  night  gloom  flies  away. 
Awake,  little  daughter,  awake! 
Awaken!  cried  my  soul  to  me, 
Away  in  eastern  land,  a  day  of  peace 
A  way  of  bruis^  feet,  of  pierced  side, 
Away  with  all  life's  memories. 
Away  with  you,  ye  musty  tomes! 
Away,  ye  haunting  shapes, 
A  whale  of  great  porosity 
A  whisper  woke  the  air, 
A  youngster  stopped  me  as  I  strolled 
A  zephyr's  sigh;  the  ocean's  song; 
Back  to  the  past  my  memory  turns 
Back  toward  archaic  ages,  dim  and  hoar, 
Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 

flight. 
Because  a  poet  praised  it 
Because  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 
Because  I  wear  the  swaddling-bands  of  time, 
Because  the  May  is  chill  we  sigh  and  fret, 
Before  the  cock  began  to  crow, 
Belshazzar  had  a  letter, — 
Beneath  the  grass  she  softly  sleeps. 
Be  poor,  if  you  wish  to  be  smart; 
Better  to  go  than  stay; 
Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 
Beware  of  the  first  drink  of  liquor,  my  lad, 
'*  Bide  a  wee  and  dinna  weary," 
Birds  of  the  summer  sky. 
Black  against  the  murky  sky. 
Blossom  above  them,  O  beautiful  flowers! 
Blossoms  floating  through  the  air, 
'*  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow 
Book  of  page  inviolate. 
Born  of  Apollo,  to  beguile  the  ear 
Bom  unto  toil  and  framed  in  rustic  mold. 
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"  Bow  down  to  thy  Lord  "  301 

Branches  two  hath  Fife's  broad  river;  256 

Break  forth  in  song,  ye  beauteous  stars  of  moml  280 

Breath  of  God  from  heaven's  hills  228 

Bright  stars  for  the  country's  glory,  46 

Bright  Summer  folds  her  fragrant  fan  30 

Brush  past  the  antique  gates,  unhinged,  forlorn,  16 

But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue  476 

But  yesterday  the  snow  was  on  the  hill,  360 

By  one  fierce  battle  was  a  nation  freed,  518 

Call  it  not  place,  the  Paradise  of  souls;  308 

Captain  of  Faith,  thy  man  at  arms  376  * 

Cease,  cease  thy  sighs,  O  weary  heart!  10 

Clasp  closer,  arms;  press  closer,  lips,  532 

Close  he  held  me  in  his  arms,  372 

Come  back,  come  back,  O  davs  of  flowers,  456 

Comes  she  softly  like  fall  of  sleep,  194 
Come,  uncles  and  cousins;  come,  nieces  and 

aunts;  506 

'*  Corporal  Greene! "  the  orderly  cried.  463 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  '  114 

"  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  90 

Crawled  the  slow  tide  up  the  beach,  214 

Creeds  for  the  credulous;  but  as  for  me,  425 

Crowned  with  the  sunrise  or  with  thunder  shod,  1 92 

Cynthia,  fair  virgin  of  the  night,  500 

Daisies,  that  like  the  eagle's  lidless  eye,  253 

Damascus,  Empress  of  the  East,  47 

Daughter  of  God,  or  Belial's  slave,  she  stands  192 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  dooming,  266 

Dead!  and  a  nation  weeps  to-day  315 

Dearest,  I  loose  the  bonds  you  would  not  break ;  423 

Dear  girl  on  this  thy  bridal  day,  344 

Dear  little  face  so  pure  and  fair,  366 

Dear  witnesses,  all  luminous,  eloquent,  236 

Death  lurked  within  the  velvet  of  her  cheek,  338 

Death,  what  am  I  ?  256 

Declines  the  sun  in  the  southern  sky,  115 

Deep  in  the  valley,  53 

Deep  seas  have  limpid  shallows  near  the  shore,  255 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil,  % 

Do  not  the  wild  waves,  ever  lost  and  lonely,  225 

Do  saints  keep  holy  day  in  heavenly  places  ?  154 
Down  in  a  vardant  valley,  where  the  purest 

lilies  grow,  499 
Down  in  the  meadow,  in  the   bright  June 

weather,  31s 

Down  in  the  wide  gray  river  203 

Down  through  the  windows  open  wide,  75 

Down  to  the  wharves,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  162 

Drawn  out,  like  lingering  bees  to  share  478 

Earth  with  its  dark  and  dreadful  ills  83 

Emblazoned  in  panoply  regal,  279^ 

"Enguarde!"  18 

Exultant,  proud  517 

Fair  floral  Day- Star,  type  of  that  which  shown  357 

Fair  is  the  castle  up  on  the  hill —  169 

**  Fair  West  wind  when  you  leave  me,  345 

**  False  and  fickle,  or  fair  and  sweet,  87 

Far  above  the  lives  of  men,  267 

Far  beyond  the  last  step  taken,  94 

Farewell,  my  faithful  Mackinaw.  41 

Farewell !    The  gate,  is  down,  the  captive  free  17 

Far  out  on  the  beautiful  azure  lea  425 

Fast  fled  the  spring  morn;  254 

Father  hear  the  prayer  I  offer,  383. 

Father,  I  cry  to  Thee !  216 
Fierce  raged  the  combat — the  foeman  pressed 

nigh,  495 
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Fill  the  cup  till  o'er  the  brim  535 

Filled  with  sweetness,  rich  completeness,  140 

First  of  thyself,  O  man  inquire  75 

Five-hundred  fathoms  deep  the  vessel  lies,  508 

For  all  Philosophy  may  teach,  157 

For  us  no  past  ?    Nay,  what  is  present  sweetness  358 

Four  holy  sisters  after  matin  song  282 

Four  miles  of  Blue  and  four  miles  of  Gray,  378 

Fraternal  Love !     In  thee  we  find  402 

Freed  from  the  prison  of  its  earthly  cell,  18 

Friend  of  long  years,  tho'  dead  yet  evermore      507 

From  breakfast  on  through  all  the  day,  310 

From  heaven's  bright  and  glittering  plains,         194 

From  level  brows  her  eyes  Took  straight  before;  244 

From  out  eternal  stillness  do  we  come; 

From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee. 

Frowns  are  but  the  shades  that  border 

Full  of  outline  and  fair  of  face, 

Gaze  on  !    I  thrill  beneath  thy  gaze, 

Ghosts  of  dead  soldiets  in  the  battle  slain, 

Give  me  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 

**  Give  me  the  wine  of  happiness, "  I  cried, 

'  God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep,' 

God  bless  us  all !    With  Tiny  Tim, 

God  pity  the  wretched  prisoners, 

God  ploughed  one  day  with  an  earthquake, 

God  set  a  harp  in  nature's  beating  breast; 

Go,  j^lorious  day ! 

Go,  little  brook,  and  wish  to  all 

Good-bye  old  home,  my  dear  old  home. 

Good-night !    Good- night,  you  rogue  ! 

'*  Go  on !"    To  that  imperial  throne 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Green- Robed  weeping  Niobe  of  nations, 

Grim  monarch,  last  and  worst 

Guard  well  thy  heart,  lest  passion  sweep 

Guid  wife  o'  mine,  is  no  so  lang 

Had  we  but  known  I 

Hail,  heaven-born  Freedom !  throned  amid  the 


spheres, 
Hath  he  more  ample  wealth  than  I, 
Have  you  heard  the  troops  a-marching  ? 
He  came  in  the  glory  of  summer; 
He  came  to  me  dav  after  day. 
Her  sensitive.  Madonna  face 
He  can  not  walk,  he  can  not  speak; 
He  comes  like  a  giant  of  old 
He  gave  a  patriot's  birthright  for  the  fame 
He  is  brimning  full  of  knowledge. 
He  is  thy  brother  who  hath  need. 
He  loves  not  well  whose  love  is  bold  ! 
Help  me  to  trust  thee  all  the  journey  through, 
He  plucks  the  pain  from  youthful  breast 
Herald  of  the  happy  year, 
Her  ankles  brush  the  dew- wet  grass; 
Here  are  we,  Lord,  and  who  are  we. 
Here  in  the  garden  beautiful, 
Here  in  the  secret  chambers  of  my  brain 
Here's  a  health  to  the  lass  with  the  merry  black 

eyes ! 
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Here's  Goldenrod ! 

Here  she  stood  beneath  the  mantle,  174 
Her  little  dumb  child,  for  whom  hope  was  none  102 

Her  smiles  they  are  ripples  delicious  76 

He  sang  one  song  and  died —  63 

He  shrilled  his  fife  and  woke  my  dream,  243 

He  sits  before  his  ruddy  fire,  421 

He  that  hath  heard  the  cries  of  drowning  men  9 

He  wanders  down  the  maple  path,  35 


He  was  a  man  whom  danger  could  not  daunt,  95 

*'  Hold  up  your  hands,"  the  teacher  cried,  507 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race,  461 

Home,  Sweet  Home  !  444 

Honor  the  honest  man.  106 

Hope  on,  hope  ever  537 
Hope  smiles  a  welcome,  though  none  other 

smiles  425 

"  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  !  463 

How  beautiful  are  Thy  dwellings  in  the  sky.  100 

How  bright  the  February  skies  have  grown  262 

How  fares  it.  Viking  of  uncharted  ports,  30 

*'  How  I  love  the  songs  you  used  to  sing  377 

How  like  a  lazy  serpent  stretched  in  sleep  397 

How  little  thought  we  give  to  infants'  tears !  356 

How  shall  I  seek  for  wnat  my  soul  desires,  530 
How  shall  we  choose  thee,  goddess  chaste  and 

calm  ?  489 

How  shall  we  count  the  gain  from  what  we  miss?  356 
How  vague  the  thought,  "when  time  began  to 

be."  276 
am  Illum^ — the  prophet  and  seer —  501 
am  lithe  and  so  tall  uprising  435 
am  the  blush  of  the  summer  rose,  356 
am  the  victor,  Philip  May  I  181 
am  !  yet  what  I  am  who  cares  or  knows  ?  236 
ask  not,  Lord,  the  light  that  glows  295 
been  here  in  the  city  now  since  last  Thanks- 
given  day,  155 
blew,  I  blew,  the  trumpet  loudly  sounding;  117 
clip  thy  wings,  my  bird,  65 
dly  rests  in  its  scabbard  the  sword  that  I  wore  135 
*d  rather  be  a  simple  bard  and  sing  a  homely 

song,  281 

dreamed  that  I  was  young  again,  316 

dreamed  that  love  came  knockinji:  425 

f  every  message  that  a  fair  face  brings  9 

f  human  voice  may  on  the  plastic  disk  328 

f  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the  heart  384 

f  I  could  only  understand  459 

f  I  had  known  whose  face  I'd  see  57 

f  I  should  die  to-night,  235 

f  it  be  true,  and  who  shall  dare  deny  46 

*  If  I  were  a  noble  lady,  469 

f  Love  should  come  as  once  she  came,  352 

f  love  were  dead,  421 

f  we  could  know  523 

found  a  leaf  of  woodruff  in  a  book.  22 1 

found  thee,  Psyche,  on  the  lonely  mount,  220 

f  suddenly  is  misery  less,  437 

f  sunny  blue  were  only  gold,  242 

f  you've  loaned  a  friend  a  **  fiver, "  191 

f  you  were  coming  in  the  fall,  108 

had  a  dream  one  glorious  summer  night  152 

have  laid  each  stone  in  its  measured  place,  157 

have  not  had  my  way,  since  He  knew  best,  130 

have  read  your  glorious  letters,  28 

heard  a  rustle  in  the  hall           .  208 

heard  a  song— a  cry  of  joy  401 

heard  in  woods  a  liauid  note,  256 

hear  it  often  in  the  dark,  358 

hear  thine  accents  rend  the  air,  369 

hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds  83 

in  these  flowery  meads  would  be;  235 

know  that  the  hopes  24 

know  the  tree  where  slept  the  crows,  72 

laughed  as  I  stood  in  the  roadway,  51 

like  the  sonnet,  for  its  length  is  right  337 

long  to  see  my  mother's  hands  372 
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I  love  her,  yet  I  hate  her;  518 

I  loved  her  for  her  dreamy  eyes,  208 

I  loved  him  not;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone,  475 

I  love  not  most  day's  senescltel  the  sun,  255 

I  love  thee,  O  thou  Beautiful  and  strong,  185 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this  124 

I  met  thee,  dear,  and  loved  thee —  58 

**  I'm  going  to  marry — not  you,"  she  said,  334 

I'm  in  love  with  a  fair  little  maiden,  34 

I'm  notified, — fair  neighbor  mine, —  456 

I'm  sick  of  myself  and  condemned  437 

I'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire,  389 

In  a  fair  country  of  the  east,  398 

In  a  long- vanished  age,  163 

In  days  of  June,  on  bending  spray,  220 

In  eddying  course  when  leaves  begin  to  fly  537 

In  every  joy  there  lurks  a  sorrow;  338 

In  his  wide  fields  walks  the  Master,  470 

In  meadows  bright  with  violets  134 

In  old  Japan  272 

In  olive-crowned  Gethsemane,  213 

In  quiet  stillness  of  a  church  was  told  151 

In  Springtime  mild  I  love  to  catch  the  gleam  219 

Interpreter  of  highest  thought;  194 

In  the  dim  night  I  wake  with  sudden  shock,  225 

In  thee,  lone  glen,  my  heart  hath  found  501 

In  the  garden  'neath  the  roses  413 

In  the  summer,  when  the  morning  419 

In  this  dim  shadow,  164 

In  torrid  heats  of  late  luly,  128 

Into  the  Devil  Tavern  234 

Into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  the  past,  438 
In  vain  for  him  the  buds  shall  burst  thier  shield,  58 

In  waste,  rough  places,  rank  and  tall,  249 

I  often  think  about  my  dead,  448 

I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came  168 

Iphigenia,  when  she  heard  hor  doom  472 

I  pity  Atlas!    He  must  hold  the  earth  23 

I  pra3r  thee.  Lord,  that  when  it  comes  to  me  333 

I  rejoice,  O,  beloved  of  my  heart,  47 

I  remember  with  a  pleasure  140 
I  sat  in  the  silence,  m  moonlight  that  gathered 

and  glowed  321 

I  saw  a  fallen  swallow  on  the  street  415 

I  saw  her  almost  every  night,  192 

I  saw  the  sun  in  silent  splendor  fall.  295 

Is  it  the  sight  of  the  violets  366 

I  staked  my  love  upon  a  rose,  22 

I  stood  on  the  sounding  shore,  41 
I  stood  to-day  in  the  valley  of  the  years  that 

lon^  had  fled.  93 
I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife;  476 

It  all  was  over,  and  the  house  was  still.  182 

It  came  like  the  flash  of  a  scimitar's  blade  337 

It  came  with  the  threat  of  a  waning  moon  304 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been,  289 

It  fills  existence;  not  a  sound  in  vain;  193 

I  think,  as  the  white  sails  come  and  go,  237 

I  think  of  thee,  52 

I  think  that  poems  are  like  precious  stones,  28 

I  thought  of  the  lore  of  sages,  488 

I  thought  to  find  some  healing  clime  84 

It  is  not  so!  No!  it  were  better  far  231 

It  is  the  season  now  to  go  310 

It  matters  not  how  pure  thou  art:  100 
It's  everywhere  that  women  fair  invite  and 

please  my  eye.  167 

It  stood  upon  the  hill,  66 

It  storms!  I'm  up  and  away  on  the  wind!  23 


It  was  in  Athens,  built  by  gods,  307 

It  was  very  fair  to  see,  484 

I've  made  a  nest  for  dearie,  396 

I've  seen  the  far  off*  Apennies  179 

I  was  sitting  at  eve  by  the  river's  green  side,  396 

**  I  was  with  Grant  "—the  stranger  said.  390 

I  watched  a  tiny  snow-flake  in  its  flight,  382 

I  watched  for  her  from  morn  till  night,  379 

I  weary,  for  the  way  is  hard  and  long;  12 

I  wish  that  altitude  of  tone,  334 

I  would  liken  not  my  love  43^ 
*'  I  would  my  gift  were  worthier!  "  sighed  the 

Greek.  148 

I  would  the  fount  of  Castaly  72 

love's  thunder  on  Olympus  height  346 

"fust  before  the  dawn  the  leaves  begin  to  stir,  321 

Just  from  out  the  cloudy  dreamland  382 

Just  over  the  water  from  Tintagel  349 
[Cingof  all  lands;  sweet  soother  of  all  sadness;  194 

**  Kneel,"  whispered  the  breeze.  41 
Knowest  thou  that  land    where   the   citron 

blooms  so  fair  ?  392 

Last  June,  in  my  lone  garden,  74 

Last  night  upon  the  darkened  sky  a  star  36 

Laughing,  crying,  smiling,  sighing,  413 

Lay  the  little  limbs  out  straight;  222 

Leave  me  here  those  looks  of  yours!  197 

Leeze  me,  lassie,  but  I  lo'e  thee*  357 
L^n  went  to  the  wars,  true  soul  without  a  stain;    loi 

Lest  quick  thy  winsome  ways  might  cease,  437 

Let  me  go  ere  day  is  breaking;  127 

Let  pity  and  compassion  be  outspread,  47^ 

Let  time  and  chance  combine,  combine,  296 

Let  us  forget  54 

Level  to  north  and  south  and  east  319 

Life  has  hurried  love  away,  197 

Life  is  a  loom  in  action,  502 

Life  is  half  a  dream,  209 

Life  (priest  and  poet  say)  is  but  a  dream;  475 

Like  birds  that  wing  35 1 

Like  light  to  an  opal,  my  wonder,  237 

Like  some  old  Turk  who  in  the  lazy  noon  526 

Like  some  emblazoned  honor  roll,  484 

Listen,  sister,  hear  the  war-cry,  525 

Listen!  There  is  no  sound:  59 

Live  not  in  vain  regrets;  308 

Lo,  from  the  stars  the  sister  of  the  light!  192 

Lonesome-like  an'  sorter  dreary,  502 

Lo,  the  Maker!  better  He,  228 

Lo,  the  white  wonder  bom  of  night!  164 

Loud  and  wild  the  storm  is  howling,  228 

Love  died  upon  a  day,  a  winter  day.  319 

'*  Love  is  better  than  house  or  lands;  203 

Love  is  dead,  they  say;  322 

Love  lay  within  his  coffin  bed,  215 

Love  looked  upon  me  with  immortal  eyes,  508 

"  Love  me! — No. — He  never  loved  me!  "  429 

Love  not  thyself;  it  is  a  shallow  stream  308 

IjDve,  Reason,  Hate  did  not  bespeak  291 

Lover  of  solitude,  488 

Low  seated  in  her  hearth's  red  glow,  54 

Low  spake  the  knight  to  the  peasant  maid  537 

'•  Mamma,  I  fink  I  am  not  well,"  408 

Many  a  year  ago,  my  ship  sailed  out  to  sea,  420 

Mariner  bold  !    Why  seek  for  gold  441 

Maxwelton  banks  are  bonnie,  1 13 

Meek  autumn  midnight  glancing.  296 

Memory  bells — how  sweet  the  chime,  365 

Mind  and  heart  of  God  were  wedded  !  366 
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Mither,  yer  bairn  is  deein;  375 

Moan  on,  ye  cold  and  winter  winds,  448 

Mother,  I  sit  in  my  tent  to-day;  15 
Mother !    'tis  the  dearest  name  we  know  on 

earth,  220 

Music !    compeer  of  poesy  who  art,  194 

Music  divine  is  in  my  lady's  voice;  193 

Music  is  only  a  thrill  194 

Music  is  the  echo  fine,  194 

My  Jack  goes  saihng  out  to  sea;  248 

My  lady  trips  the  stairs  adown  36 

My  life  has  grown  so  dear  to  me,  176 

My  lord  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  195 

My  love,  dear  one,  is  like  a  boundless  sea,  259 

My  lovely  lady  captive  lies  420 

My  love  she  was  a  sweet  wild  rose  23 

My  neighbor's  meadow  just  across  the  way  524 

My  mother's  voice !  how  of\en  creep  123 

Mysterious  Figure  in  the  world's  mad  crowd  248 

My  sweetest  friend  I  sought  to  please,  64 

Nay,  ask  me  not  how  long  my  love  will  last  301 

Nay,  r  will  be  thy  Lover,  thou  my  Love !  415 

Near  hills  of  tender  green  490 

Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly-made.  423 

No  evanescent  shadows,  but  immutable,  35 

No  longer  blooms  in  fields  or  meadow  sere,  340 

North  ^om  the  beautiful  island,  loi 

No  tale  of  days  divine  with  love,  3 

Not  always  does  the  silver  streaming  sun  248 

'*  Not  as  I  will,"  the  Father's  child  385 
Not  fragments  such  as  fate  has  made  the  share  267 

Not  from  the  sordid  lowlands,  443 

Not  mine  the  common  lot,  she  said,  267 

Not  now,  not  now,  not  of  this  veiled  sun  243 

Not  only  in  the  legends  does  he  stand  540 

Not  the  last  struggles  of  the  sun,  475 

Now  falters  to  its  end  a  wondrous  year,  322 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  511 

Now  hands  to  seed-sheet,  boys  !  297 

O,  Bonnibel,  Bonnnibel  313 

O  brave,  fair  flower,  my  snowdrop  sweet,  65 

O,  chide  her  laughter  not;  41 

Och,  Katie's  a  rogue,  it  is  thrue,  328 

O  darkened  eyes  above  the  grass,  244 
O  day  of  our  mourning,  yet  hour  of  our  gladness!  259 
O  doubting  heart !  cling  still  to  your  believing!  349 
O  Earth  !    What  strange  new  atmosphere  hath 

left  140 

O'er  this  stream,  in  days  of  yore,  51 

O  famous  town !  60 

O  for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  !  365 

O,  grand  and  worshipful  that  being  Man,  214 

O  happy  morn,  that  parts  the  curtain  gray  268 

O  Harry  I    pray  don't  laugh  at  me, —  380 

Oh,  dearest  friend,  when  I  am  dead,  219 

Oh,  did  you  see  him  riding  down,  404 

'*  O  heart,  my  heart !"  she  said,  and  heard  407 

O,  helper  of  the  poor,  and  weak,  448 

O  !    Hills  of  Strong  I    my  native  hills  !  523 

Oh,  I  would  I  could  see  the  wild  marsh  436 

Oh,  I  write  for  all  of  the  monthlies,  45 

Oh,  let  me  love  thee,  for  my  life  is  lonely,  222 

Oh  shipmate  sweet,  oh  shipmate  true,  33 

Oh  strange,  sweet  calm,  307 

Oh,  this  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon,  170 
Oh,  turn  your  prows  hither,  Achaian  strangers,  30Z 
Oh  I    Willie,  is  it  you  dear, 


Oh  wonderous  art  that  can  my  soul  enthrall, 
O,  I'm  a  merry  prairie-dog, 


450 
366 
325 


O  iealous  Muse,  what  wilt  thou  more  ?  431 

O  land,  of  every  land  the  best,  87 
O  Lark  I  that  nsest  from  the  dew-glistening 

fields  182 

Old  Birch,  who  taught  the  village  school  53ft 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay,  430 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  170 
O  Love  Divine !  lay  on  me  burdens  if  Thou  wilt  241 

O  lovely  fishennaiden,  51 
O  lovely  golden  flower,  Spring's  first-blown 

rose !  30& 

O  marvel  not  that  lonely,  thus  I  love  95 

O  Nazarene!    Down  nineteen  hundred  years  540 

Once  on  a  golden  afternoon,  162 
Once  more  Dless^  valley  I  seek  and  have  found 

thee,  5 
One  by  one  the  rills  of  childhood  blended  in  the  416 

One  "by  one  they're  passing  over,  402 

One  dignity  delays  tor  all  108. 

One  morning  fair  in  early  Spring  501 

One  name  to  shine,  one  self-illumined  star,  112 

One  summer  Sabbath  Grandma  Gordon  bent  174 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought  84 

On  frightful  crags  lie  worlds  of  ice,  23. 

On  the  ferry  sailing  over  414 
On  the  stand  with  your  picture  one  bright 

summer  day  41a 

On  this  day  so  drear  and  lone,  io> 

On  thy  merry  marriage  day,  11 

On  what  art  thou  laying  hold,  O  man  ?  265 

On  wide,  far-reaching  plains,  531 

On  yonder  lone  hill  stands  the  City  of  Peace,  105 

O,  pale  with  want  and  still  despair,  340 

O  pleasant  and  sweet  to  ag^d  ears  442 

O,  Poesy,  thou  holy  art  1  395 

Or  when  or  how,  they  came  to  me,  I  know  not,  49^ 

O  Sailors,  did  sweet  eyes  look  after  you  176- 

O  sorcery  of  sound,  whence  comes  your  power  19^ 

O  soverign  Master !  stem  and  splendid  power,  17^ 
O  spacious,  splendid  Land  that  no  man  knows,  507 

O  sunny  slopes,  where  green  and  azure  met,  226- 

O,  sweet,  sweet  ministry  of  flowers  487 

O  that  this  voice  could  bid  the  dead  arise;  499 
O  the  glorious  golden  sometime  of  our  dreams,    72 

O  thou  I  who  standest  now  57 

O  troubled  sea,  that  longest  evermore  18& 

O  Turkey  with  cramberry  jelly !  319 

Our  brother  we  believe  we  must  not  slay;  476 

Our  unwise  purposes  are  wisely  crossed;  8^ 

Out  of  the  darkling  sunset  sea,  244 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me,  304 

Out  on  the  isle  of  Mona,  505 

Out  on  the  mountain  over  the  town,  169 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loy'd  291 

O!    vaporous  mountains,  isles  of  mist,  18 

Over  the  lattice  there  clambered  a  vine:  20& 

Over  the  meadow  and  down  the  hill,  275 

Over  the  river,  on  the  hill,  202 

O  wary  elf  Cupid,  O  dimpled  coy  Cupid,  209^ 

O,  wonderous  miracle!    The  Autumn  hills —  524 

O  winter  days  are  short,  my  dear,  350 

Pass  from  my  view  the  splendor  of  the  world  94 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us;  493 

Peace  and  good-night,  dear  heart !  29 

Penelope,  O  witching  maiden  !  285 

Pennarby  shaft  is  dark  and  deep.  156. 

Phat's  that  your  are  a  'sayin'  ma'am  ?  407 

Plying  the  busy  finders  45 

Pressed  smoothly  in  these  printed  leaves,  29ft 
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Princesses  are  they  of  a  royal  line,  113 

Pull  awav  merrily — over  the  water !  430 

Pure  and  stainless  fall  the  flakes  of  snow,  437 

Quivering  water  and  throbbine  air,  48 
Kapt  amazed,  midst  scenes  ofrarest  loveliness,  24 
Reading  the  stones  that  marked  a  field  of  death,  40 

Red  and  dusky  plots  of  mire,  302 
i?^^/— Dead !  How  like  a  ghastly  contradiction  204 
Rest  for  the  weary,  freshness,  strength  and  rest  155 

Return,  and  look  uoon  the  face  59 

Rise,  O  sun  of  golcfen  splendor,  254 
**  Room  for  the  leper  !    Room  I"    And,  as  he 

came,  121 

Rose  of  the  sunset  sky,  355 

Round  de  meadows  am  a  rin^ng,  450 

Rudolph  the  fisher  moored  his  boat,  518 

Russet  woods  all  brown  and  yellow,  316 

Sauntering  hither  on  listless  wings,  391 

Say,  fellers,  that  onery  thief  must  be  nigh  us,  379 

Say,  **  Gene,  *'  73 

Say  not  adieu,  but  aurevoir^-  367 

Say  there  !    P'r'aps  391 

Scattered  about  the  floor  they  lie,  314 
Scouiiged  oft  with  anguish  homeless  boy  I  stryed  220 

See  how  they  writhe  and  twist  and  moan:  49 

Seek  not  to  walk  by  borrowed  light,  82 

See,  Mary,  in  this  golden  sunset  glow,  27 

See  ye  to  it,  O,  my  brother!  12 

Selfl<«h  rogue,  did  Psyche  dream,  490 

She  brought  me  an  olden  harp  and  rare.  193 
She  comes  again  with  smiles  and  flowers  to 

bless  us,  136 

She  comes  in  the  soft,  seraphic  breath  195 

She  hath  ringlets  of  golden  hair  23 

She  is  the  east  just  ready  for  the  sun  180 

She  lingers  yet,  the  dainty  thing,  133 
'*  She  made  home  happy! ' '    These  few  words 

I  read  398 
She  made  on  the  upland  a  picture  that  never 

an  artist  could  paint,  482 
She  stands  full-throated   and    with  careless 

pose,  465 

She  stands  on  time's  exalted  pinnacle,  368 
She  stole  into  the  twilight,  her  girlish  heart 

quick  beating,  441 

She  stood  before  her  judees,  rosv  fair,  489 

She  trips  along  with  sunlight  in  her  smile:  194 

She  wore  the  leaves  of  roses  in  her  hair  540 

Shrill  and  clear  from  coppice  near,  432 

Shut  the  world  out!  421 
Sickness  is  a  weary  picture  when  we  see  it  at 

its  best,  416 

Silent  upon  the  sands  of  Egypt  stand  276 

Singing  through  the  forest,  453 

Sing  me  old  songs,  to  younger  lives                  .  377 

Sir  Oluph  he  rode  both  far  and  late,  356 

Sir  Orpheus,  whom  the  poets  have  sung  454 
Slant,  arrowy  beams  from  sheath  of  Helios 

dropped  147 

Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves,  234 

Slumb'rous  peace  and  awful  silence  222 

So  early  was  the  spring,  that  still  15 

So  fade  we  all;  130 

So  frail  is  the  condition  of  our  birth,  95 

Soft  as  the  whisper  shut  within  a  shell,  304 

So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day!  297 

Soldiers  twain  stood  facing  danger;  370 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the 

street  404 


Some  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church;  1 1 1 

Some  kindly  fate  each  Lenten  day  42 
Some  poems  come  of  dreams  and  dreamers' 

ways  226 

Somewhere,  it  must  be  so,  130 

Speak  low,  tread  softly  through  these  halls;  188 

Spreading  the  linen  beside  the  stream,  529 

Stand  ye  there,  like  God's  creatures;  367 

Stately  as  bridegroom  to  a  feast  155 

Still  from  the  unsatisfying  quest  83 

St.  Malo,  hermit  of  the  hills,  380 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  513 

Strange,  that  such  a  man  as  Jim,  185 

Struggling  and  buzzing  in  harsh  insect  strain,  526 

Success  is  counted  sweetest  108 

Such  Kings  of  shreds.  538 

Suggestion  of  a  beauty  yet  more  fair,  194 

Summer  comes,  and  summer  goes,  197 
Suppose,   (from  the  standpoint  of  reason's 

own  sway,)  377 
Sweete  frende,  across  ye  purpell  veares  52 
Sweetheart,  if  Fortune  (balky  jade)  489 
Sweet  June!  O  fairest  of  thy  race,  343 
Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue,  154 
Sweet  murmured  music  for  my  ear  alone,  113 
Sweetness,  purity  and  truth  52 
Swift  as  sound  of  music  fled  129 
Take  all  the  rapturous  glow  of  summer  morn,  383 
Talk  not  to  me  of  other  shores  410 
That  ocean-guarded  flag  of  light,  94 
The  air  is  white  with  snow-flakes  clinging;  196 
*  •  The  ancestor  remote  of  man, "  1 28 
The  billows  in  a  tumult  toss  320 
The  birds  have  felt  the  sting  of  winter's  breath  65 
The  blossoms  sweet  that  decked  the  spring- 
tide hours  421 
The  blue  lake  ripples  to  her  feet;  321 
The  boat  went' out  with  the  ebb  to  sea,  326 
They  brought  in  lovely  roses,  519 
The  changing  seasons  come  and  go,  145 
The  critic  stood  with  scornful  eye,  401 
The  day  of  conflict's  dawn  is  red,  500 
The  days  are  chill  with  hint  of  coming  frost.  139 
The  day  was  dark  and  dreary,  overcast  398 
The  English  monarch,  George  the  Fourth  531 
The  evening  shadows  steal  across  the  quiet 

room,  366 

The  fifth  from  the  north  wall;  4 

The  fleeting  day  may  burdened  be,  437 

The  Frank  offered  gold  for  the  steed,  495 

The  fruit  that  is  sweet  261 

The  gem  of  poesy  within  his  breast  282 

The  glory  of  heaven,  193 

The  half-world's  width  divides  us;  5 

The  happy  time  when  dreams  have  power  5 

The  heavy  cloud-mountains  were  riven  asunder,  368 
The  heroes  on  the  battlefield  are  calm  in 

death,  90 

The  honey-bee  that  wanders  all  day  long  188 
The  hour  when  first  their  eyes  beheld  the 

light  17 

The  jay,  he  sings  a  scanty  lay,  18 
The  jester  shook  his  hood  and    bells  and 

leaped  upon  a  chair;  233 

*'  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  465 

The  land  is  freed  from  crime  and  wrong,  67 

The  light  is  fading  down  the  sky,  164 

The  lilac  stood  close  to  Elizabeth's  window,  157 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust,  169 
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The  memories  of  childhood,  371 

The  might  of  music  and  its  mystic  fire  192 

The  moments  come,  the  moments  go;  381 

The  moon  is  on  the  lake,  my  love,  259 

The  morning  breaks,  the  sad  worid  wakes,  419 

The  morning  will  soon  be  here,  62 

The  mom  of  life  is  past,  449 

The  muses  ring  my  bell  and  run  away.  63 

The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold,  304 

Then  wherefore  wander  where  the  way  is  rough,  275 
The  old  square  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of 

eight,  385 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius,  514 

The  poet  is  the  air  of  every  clime,  244 

The  poet  sat  in  his  chamber  383 

The  proud  man,  fat  with  the  fat  of  the  land,  464 

The  raging  wind  had  ceased  to  blow,  145 

The  rains  fell  fast  through  all  the  night.  447 
There  are  fair  names,  I  own  it,  whose  soft,  liquid 

sound  409 

There  are  some  wishes  that  may  start,  476 

There  are  who,  groping  far  and  peering  deep,  253 

There  dwelt,  so  runs  the  legend,  173 

There  is  a  calming  influence  at  twilight  gray,  499 

There  is  a  flower  I  wish  to  wear,  476 

There  is  a  power  or  passion  of  the  spirit,  370 

There  is  no  profit  in  the  earth —  370 

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent ;  95 

There  it  stands  in  its  wonted  place  60 
There's  a  castle  in  Spain,  very  charming  to  see  455 

There's  a  joy  without  canker  or  cark,  1 28 

There's  a  little  mischief  maker  46 
There's  a  music   of  silence   in   love's  early 

-dream,  193 

There's  a  regret  303 

There's  a  story  that's  told  in  a  mythical  way  74 

The  resonance  of  foot-falls  on  the  sod,  194 

There  was  a  woman  once  so  pure  and  fine  360 

The  robin  sings  in  the  apple  boughs,  328 

The  royal  feast  was  done,  505 
The  sermon  was  long,  and  the  preacher  was 

prosy,  209 

The  setting  sun  descends  the  western  sky ;  18 

The  setting  sun  o'er  Venice  threw  142 

The  shades  of  evening  closed  around  43 1 

She  shadows  deep  begin  to  fall  around,  320 

The  sheen  of  the  morn  325 
The  sheets  were  frozen  hard,  and  they  cut  the 

naked  hand ;  309 

The  silent  mist  comes  stealing  422 

The  sinking  sun  ;  61 

"The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare  ;  391 

The  smithy  furnace  fire  is  out,  107 

The  smoke  of  battle  lifts  above  the  plain,  67 

The  sombre  pall  casts  its  shadow  519 

The  song  of  the  skylark  at  earliest  morn  ;  193 

The  soul  of  Schumann,  wandering  in  a  maze  48 

The  soul  selects  her  own  society,  11 1 

The  stars  of  God,  53 

The  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switzerland,  203 

The  summer  coaxed  me  to  be  glad,  76 

The  summer  was  dying,  60 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hills  ;  61 

The  sun  in  martial  splendor  rose  59 

The  sun  is  up  betimes,  39 
The  sun  shmes  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky 

home,  449 

The  sun  shines  down  with  a  fonder  gleam,  286 

The  tenderest  love  at  last  is  mute  529 


The  time  has  come  when  rustics  go  afield  197 

The  truant  child  overtaken  by  the  dark,  37! 

The  trumpets  of  the  morning-glories  sound  244 
The  universal  language  that  the  world's  wise 

men  have  sought,  193 

The  vanquished  general  bears  the  victor's  pall !  4& 
The  veil  of  twilight  settles  low  285 

The  vibrant  power  that  thrills  the  throng  194 

The  water  bubbles  o'er  the  gravel,  332 

The  weeping  darkness  is  moaning,  422 

The  western  sky  is  all  aflush.  422 

The  withered  rose  shall  be  rose  once  more,  21 
The    world    stands    tearfully    and    holds   its 

breath,  222 

The  years  so  quickly  go  !  459 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage.  124 

They  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair,  403 

They  talked  across  the  tennis  net,  260 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  to  hold  me  90 

Thine,  thine,  oh  music,  queen  of  art,  194 

Thou  art  my  dismal  swamp,  62 

Thou  drear  companion  of  the  slow  night-hours,  507 
Though  dark  and  void  of  pleasure  is  the  place  53 
Though  for  the  sin  of  presumption,  the  Lord, 

in  anger  descendmg  193 

Thou  millinery  jade  from  Cathay  come,  30 

Thou  mystery  of  life !  68 

Thou  only  bird  that  singest  as  thou  flyest,  114 

Thou  peaceful,  placid  lake,  that  silent  rests ;  499 
Thou  that  carest  for  the  birds  that  fly  148 

Three  crests  against  the  saffron  sky  129 

Through  many  a  rift  and  gleaming  crack  36 

Through  night's   dim  gulfs  a  silver  radiance 

falls ;  244 

Through  the  dark  branches  of  the  far-off*  pine  93 
Thus  wise  and  brave  was  Henr>'  of  Navarre,  531 
Thy  fingers  skilled  upon  the  heart-strings  play,  193 
Thy  merry  welcome,  rosy  May,  ri 

Thy  song  has  ceased  ;  the  thread  is  snapped  368 
Thy  symphony  of  life   sweet   measure  doth 

mtone,  271 

Thy  trembling  flight  through  evening's  purple 

air,  356 

Time's  clock  has  struck  the  40s — the  year's 

life's  knell  has  spoke,  409 

'Tis  hardly  a  something,  no  tangible  thing,  436 
'Tis  strange  you  think  her,  standing  cold  and 

dumb,  197 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear,  196 

'Tis  the  spring.  303 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sea  when  it  kisses  the 

shore,  194 

'Tis  thought  Odysseus,  when  the  strife  is  o'er  129 
To-day  the  ground  is  cold,  and  hard,  and  bare,  338 
To-day  the  tide  came  in  once  more,  489 

To-day  what  is  there  in  the  air  155 

Toll,  toll,  toll.  536 

Toll  the  saintly  minster  bell,  4 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  the  wise  would  give  476 
To  me  'twas  a  rose,  243 

To  minister  to  brother  hearts  distressed,  237 

To  northward,  heaved  in  broken  lines,  331 

Too  much  of  joy  is  sorrowful,  38 

To  put  new  shingles  on  old  roofs ;  333 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  !  most  blessed  sleep  187 

To  stand  ennobled  in  the  golden  haze  1S6 

To  thee,  sweetest  valley.  Glen  Iris,  to  thee,  5 

To  the  sages  who  spoke,  to  the  heroes  who 

bled,  326 
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Touch  it  with  dainty  fingers,  lift  it  with  loving 

care ;  345 

Trample  !  trample  !  went  the  roan,  232 

Tranquil  and  calm  the  sea,  320 

True  worth  is  being  not  seeming,  81 
Twain  souls  came  to  the  loveless  mead  of  hell,    52 

*Twas  a  Saturday  night,  midwinter,  146 

*Twas  a  seaman  bold  on  the  ship's  lee  side,  135 

Twice  have  I  visited  the  haunted  wood;  426 

Twice  in  a  year  the  tides  are  high  9 

Two  angels  san^  the  first  of  Easter  songs:  6 

Two  happy  babies  on  one  bear-skin  playing,  207 

Two  proverbs  in  an  ancient  book  1  find,  260 

Under  the  lindens  lately  sat  476 

Unloving!  Was  I  that,  in  turning  back,  89 

Unutterable  strivings  move  the  sea;  192 

Unveil  Thy  face,  my  faithful  guide  361 

Upon  the  barren  sand  430 

Upon  the  lonely  shore  I  lie;  415 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  past  we  stand,  45 

Uprising  in  splendor,  O  Sovereign  of  Night,  437 

Us  two  wuz  boys  when  we  fell  out  •  167 

Various  the  roads  of  life;  in  one  476 

Versailles!  Up  the  chestnut  alley,  233 

Voyager  upon  life's  sea  535 

Was  It  but  a  dream,  Mary  ?  444 

Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  Ribber,  450 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling  40 

Welcome,  old  friend  I    These  many  years  475 

Welcome  the  advent  of  thy  hundredth  year,  272 

Welcome,  thou  little  bow  of  light,  39 
We're  friends;  what  makes  you  think  we're 

not?  116 

Were  I  a  mighty  Roman  prince,  397 

We  sail  toward  evening's  lonely  star  176 

We  say  "auf  Wiedersehen. "  292 

We  were  barefooted  children  together,  483 

What  can  I  fear,  if  thou  art  near,  295 

What  careth  the  world  for  a  man  when  dead,  437 
What  courts  of  stone  can  match  the  deep  green 

wood,  508 

What!  have  my  rosebud's  petals  all  244 

What  is  Hope  ?    A  smiling  rainbow  297 

What  is  to  come  we  know  not.    But  we  khow  304 

What  matter  if  our  trodden  path  339 

What  seest  thou,  my  pretty  maid,  208 

What  shall  be  my  last  desire  265 

What  silence  we  keep  year  after  year  404 

What,  was  it  a  dream  536 

When  all  alone  I  wander  in  the  crowd  237 

When  baby  comes!    The  earth  will  smile  54 

When  dogs  are  sleeping,  let  them  quiet  sleep,  16 

When  first  I  heard  thee,  wondrous  instrument,  366 

When  for  the  betterment  of  all  the  earth  112 

Wnen  Herrick  sang,  the  skies  were  blue,  52 

When  I  look  into  eyes  157 

When  in  the  solemn  dusk  you  sit  and  think,  58 

When  I  was  seven— O,  it  seems  478 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed,  310 

When  I  was  young,  ah!  golden  days!  23 

When  Jesus  calmly  slept,  367 

When  love  flies  in,  dull  care  flies  out,  22 

When  Love  is  dead,  who  writes  his  epitaph  ?  203 

When  Mary,  mother  of  the  Holy  Child,  484 

When  night  has  come  to  nestle  on  the  earth,  232 

When  o'er  the  monntain-steeps  207 
When  Rome  fell,  where  wast  thou,  colassal 

Fall  ?  227 


253 

286 


When  shall  the  livid  Furies  that  torment 

When  Terpsichore  bends  the  knees 

When  the  cheeks  of  morn  are  glowing,  325 

When  the  days  of  spring  are  long,  316 

When  the  Moors  from  their  wonderful  castle,  42 

When  the  sun  was  burning  low,  136 

When  to  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  was  born 

Euterpe  the  fair,  194 

When  was  unwrapped  the  ashen  winding  sheet  71 

When  Winnie  steps  out  ter  de  stable  115 

When  your  eyes  melt  not  with  another's  woes  476 

When  youth  and  youthful  dreams  are  fair,  10 

Where  hot  flashes  tear  the  heavens  asunder  435 

Where  purple  elderberries  vie  466 

Where  rests  the  wind  that's  tangled  my  hair,  502 

Where  sloped  the  hillside  from  the  upper  glade,  68 

Where  the  thistle  lifts  a  purple  crown  327 
Which  is  the  truth — the  fierce,  cold  wind  that 

wildly  226 

While  on  the  anvil  of  his  life  33 

While  walking  up  the  village  street  538 

White,  all  white  and  cold!  59 

White  dove  to  the  northward  flying,  422 

White,  overhead,  59 

White  velvet  curtains  hide  her  eyes,  237 

Who  are  the  men  that  good  men  most  dispise  ?  540 

Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free;  152 

Who  does  not  love  the  golden  month  of  June,  338 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun  465 

Who  is  the  coward  ?  12 

Who  is  there  now  knows  aught  of  his  story  ?  29 

Why  are  we  so  impatient  of  delays,  88 
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With  humbled  heart,  subdued  and  awed,  I 

look  on  thee,  213 
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sounds,  as  many  more  reached  by  8,400  references;  commended 
by  leading  critics  and  poets.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 
Priee,  I2.00,  postpaid. 

Address,  THOMAS  R.  BARNUM, 

144  Humphrey  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HUMPHREYS'  SPECIFIC  No.  10 

OXTBBS  DYSPEPSIA,  INDiaESTION, 
BILIOUSNESS  &  OONSTIPATION. 

rpr  POOR  APPETITE,  WBAE  8T09ACH.  SLUOQIBH 
LITER,  FKKBLR  ElDlfETS,  DRPRE88F.D  8TRSHOTH, 
WANT  OP  TIfMR.  «■<  m  •■  ANTI-BIUOCB  ud  AlfTI. 
MALARIAL  PROTECTITB  aad  CDBB  It  hms  ■•  s^mL 
TiMasudt  ar*  emned  by  It. 

8eM  \ij  Dratf(«t«,  w  lent  •■  r«c«>lpl  •fprice- SS  Ctate. 
mJHPHRETS*  RED.  CO. ,  1 1 1  A  1 1 1  WtHlaa  St. ,  N«w  Y»rib 


Rudy's  Pile  Suppository 

Is  gruaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  re- 
funded. Send  two  stamps  for  circular  and  Free  Sample  to 
MARTIN  RUDY,  Registered  Pharmacist,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
No  POSTALS  ANSWERKD.  Fof  Sale  by  all  first-class  drug- 
gists everywhere.    50  cents  per  box. 

F^LIAdFnrON,  CO^VAN  &  Co.. 

Wholesale  Afifents,        _    -  pXTl^lkl^jD^  g]^  Y. 
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If  You  Like  The  Girl, 

MARRY  HER  I 


Then  come  to  HARPRR'Si 

who  will  furnish  you  a  cozy 
home  of  Seven  Rooms  com- 
prising       

Parlor,  Sitting  Room,  Dining 

Boom,  CbamlMr,  Guest  Cham- 
ber, Hall  and  Kitchen  for 


$270 


EVERY  ARTICLE  FIRSTCUSS  IN  MAKE, 

BRAND  NEW  AND  MODERN. 


Send  for  our  lUusirated  QUalogue—maiUd/ree. 
We  Pay  Freight  on  Ontrof-Town  Orders. 

Harper  Furniture  Co., 

571,  573.  575  MAIN  St., 
BUFFALO,        -        N.  Y. 


BIG  4 


TAKB 


"The  Big  Four  Route" 


PROM 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


NIAGARA  PAI^I^ 


AI/BANT 


PHn^ADBl/PHIA 


BUFFAI^O 


A14D 


EASTERN    POINTS    TO    THE  WEST 
:  VIA.  : 

CI,BVBI/AND. 


Harper  &  Bi'others'  Poetical  W'orks. 


P09TS  OF  THB  TXTKVtWWT'SL  CBWTURY.--The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  iSelected  and  Edited  by  Rbv. 
Robert  Aris  Willmott.  With  English  and  American  Additions,  arranged  by  Evkrt  A.  Duyckinck.  Editor  of  "  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature."  Comprising  Selections  from  the  Greatest  Authors  of  the  Age.  New  and  Enlaxved  Edition, 
Superbly  Illustrated  with  141  Engravings  from  Designs  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists.  Square  8vo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  I5.00: 
Half  CaH,  J5.50. 

KR0.  SANOSTBR'S  POBK8.— On  the  Road  Home.  Poems.  By  Margaret  E.  Sangstbr.  Illustrated.  x6mo.  Cloth,  I1.25. 

POBM8  BY  Wri/I^  CARIrBTON. 

CITY   BAXrl^ABS.— By  Will    Carlitton.      Illustrated. 

Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00;  Gilt  Edges,  |3.so;  Pull  Seal.  $44)0. 
CITY  I^BOBNDS.— By  Will   Carleton.       Illustrated 

Square  8vo,  Cloth,  I2.00;  Gilt  Edges,  I2.50;  Full  Seal,  $4/)o. 
CITY   FBSTIVAIrS.— By  Will  Carleton.     Illustrated 

Square  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2.50;  Full  Seal,  $4.00. 


FARM   BAIrlrADS.— By  Will  Carleton.      Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  I2.00;  Gilt  Edges,  I2.50;  Full  Seal,  $4.00. 


FARM  IrBOBKDS.-By   Will   Carleton. 

h,  I2.00;  Gilt  Edges,  I2.50;  Full  Seal.  $4.00. 


,  -      Illustrated 

Square  8vo,  Cloth,  ' 

FARM  FBSTIVAIrS.— By  Will  Carleton.   Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  J2.00;  Gift  Edges,  I2.50;  Full  Seal,  I4.00. 

BRUCB'S  HOMBSTBAD  POBMS.— Old  Homestead  Poems.   By  Wallace  Bruce.   Illustrated.   Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 


BARPBR'8  CYCI^OPiBBIA  OF  POBTRY.—  Cyclo- 
paedia of  British  and  American  Poetr>-.  Edited  by  Espes 
Sargent.  Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Colored  Edges,  $4.50, 
Half  Leather,  I5.00. 

TBNNYSON«S  POBTICAI^  WORKS.— The  Complet 
Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate.  With 
an  Introductory  Sketch  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges.  I1.75. 


WIIrSON'S  POBT  AND  POBTRY  OF  SCOTIrAND. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from 
tAe  Works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices.  By  James  Grant  Wilson. 
With  Portraits  on  Steel.  2  vols..  Cloth  lio.oo;  Gilt  Edges,  |ii.oo. 
ADAM'S  BAI^IrADS.— Dialect  Ballads.  By  Crarlbs  Pol- 
len Adams.    Illustrated  by  "  Boz."    i6mo,  Cloth,  |i  00. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHER,  N  w  York. 

The  above  works  are  lor  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  Harper's  CirALOGUE  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in 
stamps. 
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